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CHAPTER XL. 



EktxUion cf Justin the EUtr.^^BjHgn of Justinian — L The Empress Theodora. — IL 
Factions of the Circt^, and Sedition of Constantinople*-^!!!. Trade and Manuhdure 
ofStlk.^!V. Finanm and Taxes.— V. Edifices of Justinian. -^Church of St. SopMa. 
Fortifications and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire. — Abolition of the Schools ofAthms^ 
and the Consulship of Rome. 

TfiE emperor Justinian was born(l) near the ruins of Sardica (the modem So- 
phia,) of an obscure race(2) of barbarians«(3) the inhabitants of a wild and deso- 
late country, to which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have 
been succesavely applied. His elevation was prepared by the adventurous spirit 
of his uncle Justm, who, with two other peasants of the same village, deserted for 
the profes^on erf" arms, the more useful employment of husbandmen or shep- 
herds. (4) On foot, with a scantyprovision of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three 
youths followed the high road to Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their 
strength and stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two suc- 
ceedkig reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and honours; and his es- 
cape from some dangers which threatened his life, was afterward ascribed to the 
guardian angel who watches over the fate of kings. His long and laudable service 
in the Isaurian and Persian wars, would not have preserved from oblivion the name 
of Justin; yet they might warrant the military promotion, which in the course of 
fifty years he gradually obUuned the rank of tribune, of count, and of general, the 
dignity of senator, and the command of the guards, who obeyed him as their chief, 
at the important crisis when the emperor Anastasius was removed from the world. 
The powerful kinsmen, whom he had raised and enriched, were excluded from 
the throne; and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned m the palace, had secretly 
resolved to fix the diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his creatures. A 
liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that pur- 
pose in the hands of their commander. But these weighty arguments were trea- 
cherously employed by Justin in^his own favour; and as no competitor presumed 
to appear, the Dacian peasant was invested with the purple, by the unanimous 
consent of the soldiers, who knew him to be brave and gentle; of the clergy and 
people, who believed him to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded a 
blind and implicit submission to the will of the capital. The elder Justin, as he is 

(1) There is lome difficnlty in the date of hit birth (Ludewig in VtU Jnrtiniani, p. 185.0 none in the place- 
tbe district Bedttiana-the village Tturesium, which he decorated wiAhu Mme and splendoar (DUnnlle, 
lfist.del*Ae9d.,&:e.ton>.xxxi.p.287.S92. .. .^ , .^ , • ^ • .t r ^ 

(2) The namw of these Dardanian peasants are Gothic, and almoit En|?!ish; JutHnitinH^ «»n«^««n Pfj^ 
iwtda(upright;)hi%T».iberSe^iM(tn Grseeo barbarous languafic ttrtpesO was styled m hu village /^eecA: 
(Srw* ;) Ms mother Bigleniza was softened into Vigilantia. j-n.^t j.«».^^» 

(3) Ladewir (p. 127-135.) attempts to justify the Anician name of Jottmian and Theodora, and to connect 
them with a ihmily, from which the house of Austria has Ween derived. 

(4) See die anecdotes of Procopios (c. (J.) with tiie notes of N. Aleroannus. The »tmit would not hare 
sunk, in the vague and decent appellation of yi«ipy»<r. the 5««»yo; »nA '^^f^f^^^'«*^l^„l^';'°l ^^ 
those names disgraeefnl l-aftd what German baron would not be proud to descend ftora the Enra«us of the 
Odyney? 
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distinguished from another emperor of the same family and name, Ascended the 
Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eieht jrears; and, had he been left to his own 
guidance, every moment of a nine years reign must have exposed to his subjects 
the imi)ropriety of their choice, wis ignorance was similar to that of Theodoric; 
and, it is remarkable, that in an age not destitute of learning, two cotemporary 
monarchs had never been instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet. But the 
genius of Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king: the experience of a sol- 
dier had not qualified him for the government of an empire; and, though person- 
ally brave, the con^iousness of his own weakness was naturally attended with ' 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But the official business of the state 
was diligeqtf y and faithfully transacted bythequestor Proclus;(l) and the a§ed 
emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspinng 
youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the ructic solitude of Dacia, and educated 
at Constantinople; as the heir of his private fortune, and at length of the eastern 
empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it became ne- 
cessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily accomplished by jthe 
charge of a real or fictidous conspiracy; and the judges were informed, as an ac- 
cumulation of guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the Manichxan heresy .(2) 
Amantius lost his head; three of his companions, the first domestics of the palace, 
were punished either with death or exile; and their unfortunate candidate for the 
purple was cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and ignominiously 
thrown, without burial, into the sea. The ruin of Vitalian was a work of more diffi- 
culty and danger. That Qothic chief had rendered himself popular by the civil war 
which he boldly waged against Anastasius for the defence of Uie orthcwox faith, and 
lifter the conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the neighbour- 
hood of ConstaBtinople, at the head of a formidable and victorious army oi barba- 
rians. By the fnul security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish this advantageous 
situation, and to trust his person within the Avails of a city, whose inhabitants, parti- 
cularly the blue faction, were artfully incensed against him by the remembrance 
even of his pious hostilities. The emperor and his nephew embraced him as the 
faithful and worthy champion of the church and state; and gratefully adorped their 
favourite with the titles of consul and general; but in the seventh month of his 
consulship, Vitalian was stabbed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet;(3) 
and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was accused" as the assassin of a spiritual 
brother, to whom he had recently pledgea his faith'-in the participation of the 
Christian mysteries. (4J After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any 
claim of military service, to the office of master general of the eastern armies, 
whonn it was his duty to lead into the field against the public enemy. But, in the 
pursuit df fame, Justinian might haveJost his present dominion over the »ge and 
weakness of his uncle; and instead of acquiring by Scythian or Persian trophies 
the applause of his countrymen, (5) the prudent warrior solicited their favour in 
the churches, the circus, and the senate of Constantinople. The catholics were 
attached to the nephew of Justin, who, between the Nestorian and Eutvchian he- 
resies, trod the narrow path of inflexible and intolerant orthodoxy.(6) In the first 
days of the new reign, he prompted and gratified the popular enthusiasm against 
the memory of the deceased emperor. After a schism ot thirty-four years, he re- 
conciled the proud and angry spirit of the Roman pontiff, and spread among the 
Latins a favourable report of his pious respect for the apostolic see. The thrones 
of the east were filled with catholic bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy 
and the monks were gained by his hberalitv, and the people were taught to pray 
for their future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. The magnifi- 

(l) HU Ttrtaet are praiinl by Procomui (Perac lib. i. c 11.) The qucstor Froclus was the friend of Jarti- 
nian, and the enemy of every other adoption. 

(J) Manicheean lignifies Eutrchian, Hear the fnrioiii aeclamatiom of ComUntinople and Tyre, tlic for- 
merno more than «ix days after the dect-ate of AnastaMUs. Ther/ nrodoced, the latter anplaaded the en- 
nuch • death (Baroniu«, A. D. «18. p. 2. No. 15. Fleury, Hwi. Eccles. torn. vii. p. 300. 205. from the councilt. 
torn. V. p. 182. 207.) '^ * 

(5) Bw power, charaqter, and intentions, are perfectly explained by the Count de Boat (toni. is. p. 54—81.) 
He was gr^t-g^ndson of Atpar.hered^ry pnncc in the Lester Seythia^tnd coqnt of the Gothic Ardrroei of 
Thrace. ^The BeMi, vhom he could influence, and the minor Gotln of Jomandea (c. 51.) 

(4) Jmunian jpatnai fhctione dieitur inttrfeetni fnitw (Tictor Titnnnemit, Chron. in Thetattr. Temp. 8ca- 
liger, p. ^ 7.) Procopnu ( Anecdot. c. 7.) ityks him a lytanf , Init acknowledget the ctithj^^m^my which w w«ll 
explained by Alemaitmif. 

(5) In his earliest youth (plane adolefl<!en») he had paned sovne time n a hortaice with Theodoric. Farthb 
eimoQi feet, Alemannuf ;ad Procop. Anecdot. c 9. p. 34. of the first editiop) 4{tiotes a MS. Witory of JattiHiiaii 
by hispreeeptor Theophiias. Ludewif? (p. 143.) wiihet to make him a soldier. 

(6) The eccl««»tical history olJtistuiian will be shown hereafter. See Bait^nius, A. D. 518^11. and the 
copious article Juttimanw\n the index to the serenth rolume of his Annats. 
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cence of Justinian was displayed in the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an 
' object not less sacred and important in the eyes of the multitude, than the creed 
of Nice or Chalcedon; the expense of his consulship was estimated at two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand pieces of gold; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, 
were produced at the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of 
horses, with their rich trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the 
victorious charioteers of the circus. While he indulged the people of Constanti- 
nople, and received the addresses of foreign kings, the nephew c^ Justin assidu- 
ously cultivated thei friendship of the senate. Tiiat venerable name seemed to 
<^uafify its members to declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the succes- 
sion of the imperial throne: the feeble Ana^tasius had permitted the vigour of go- 
vernment to degenerate into the form or substance of an aristocracy; and the mi- 
Yitaiy officers who had obtained the senatorial rsrik, were followed by their do- 
mestic guards, a band of veterans, whose arms or acclamations might fix in a tu- 
niultuous moment the diadem of the east The treasures of the state were la- 
vished to procure the voices of the senators; Ad their unanimous wish, that he 
would be pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleague, was communicated to the 
emperor. But this request, which too clearly admonished him of his approaching 
end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of an aged monarch, desirous to retain 
the power which he was incapable of exercising; and Justin, holding his purple, 
with both his hands, advised them to prefer, since an election was so profitable, 
som^ older candidate. Notwithstandmg this reproach, the senate proceeded to 
decorate Justinian with the royal epithet of nobilissimus; and their decree was ra- 
tified by the affection or the fears of his uncle. After some time the languor of 
rtiind and body, to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in his thigh, in- 
dispensably required the aid of a guardian. He summoned the patriarch and se- 
, nators; and in their presence solemnly placed the diadem on the head of his ne- 
phew, wlio was conducted from the ^lace to the circus, and saluted by the loud 
and joyful applause of the people. The life of Justin was prolonged about four 
months, but from the instant of this ceremony, he was considered as dead to the 
empire, which acknowledged Justinian, \n the forty-fifth year of his age, for the 
lawful sovereign of the east.(l) 

From his elevation to his death, Justinian govenied the Roman empire thirty- 
eight years seven months and thirteen days. The events of his reign, which ex- 
cite our curious attention by their number, variety, and importance, are diligently 
related by the secretary of Belisarius, a rhetorician whom eloquence had promo- 
ted to the rank of senator, and prefect of Constantinople. According to the vi- 
cissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour or disgrace, Procopius(2) successively 
composed the history, the fmnegyric, and the satire, of his own times. The eight ' 
books of the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars, (3) which are continued in the 
five books of Agathias, deserve pur esteem as a laborious and successful imitation 
of the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic writers of ancient Greece. His facts are 
collected from the personal experience and free conversation of a soldier, a 
statesman, and a traveller; his style continually aspires, and often attmns, to 
the merit of strength and elegance; his reflections, more especially in the speeches 
which he too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund of political knowledge; and 
the historian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and instructing pos- 
terity, appears to disdain the prejudices of the people, and the flattery of courts. 
The writings of Procopius(4) were read and applauded by his cotempora- 

(1) The reign of tl»e eMcr Jutttn may be found In the tbTce Chronicles of Marcellinns, Victor and John Ma- 
lala (tow. ii. p. I30^l5a,) the last of whom (in spite of Hodf , ProU^^mno. 14. 39. edit. Oxon.) lived toon after 
Justinian (Jortin's Remarks, &c rol.iv. p. 383.) in the Ecclesiastical History of £vasrrius(lih. i^.c. 1—3. 9.,) 
and the I&xcerpta of Theodorus (Lector No. 37.) and in Cedrenus (p. 362—366.,) and Zonarai (lib. sir. p. 58— 
61.f) who may pass for an orig;inal. 

(2) See the characters of Procopins and Afi^tliias in La Mothe le Vayer (torn. viii. p. 144—174.,) Vodat (de 
Historicit Grseeis, lib, ii. c. 22.,) and Fabrieius (Bibliot. Greec. lib. r. e. 5. torn. vi. p. 248—278.) Their reli- 
gion tan honoarable problem, betrays occasional conformity with a secret attachment to paganism and phi- 
ioMphy. 

(3) In the seven first books, two PersictvroVandalie, and three Gothic, Procopins lias borrowed from Appian 
the divisions of provirtees and wan: the eicrhth book, though it bears the name of Gothic, is a miscellaneous and 
firenenU supplement down to the spring of the year 5*3, fcom wiienee it is continued by Agathias till 559. (Pagi, 
Critica. A. D. 579. No. 5.) 

(4) The Uterarr fate of Procopins has been somewhat unf ncky. 1. His books de Bello Gothico, were »t6\en. 
Hy Leonard Aretin, and published. (Fnlfrinii, 1470; Vcnet. 1471, apud Janson; Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. 
torn. i. edit, posterior, p. 290. 304. 279. 299.) in his own name. (See Vossios de Hist. Lat lib. iii* c. 5, and the 
fe^le defenee of the Veniee Giomale de Literati, torn. xix. p. 207.) 2. His works were mutilated by the fiwt 
Latin tira«ft«tors,ChrH^pherPerM«a, (Oiomale, torn. six. p. 340—348.) and Raphael de Volatena Huet de 
Claris. Inieniretibas, p. 166.) who did not ^en consnit the 9fS. of the Vatican library, of which they were 
prefects. (Aleman. in Prseftit. Anecdote.) 3. The Greek text was n<^ printed till 1607, by Ifoesehelius of 
Angsburgh. (DietionMire de Bayle, torn. ii. p. 78®.) 4. The Paris edition was imperfectly executed by Claude 
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tiesjCi) but, although he laid them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian 
must have been wounded by the praise of a hero, "who perpetually edipses the glory 
of his inactive sovereign. The conscious dignity of independence was subdued by 
the hopes and fears of a slave; and the secretary of Belisarius laboured for pardon 
and reward in the six books of the imperial edifices. He had dexterously chosen 
a subject of apparent splendour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, the 
magnificence, and the piet^ of a prince, who, both as a conqueror and legislator, 
had surpassed the puerile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus. (2) Dis^pomtment 
mi^t urge the flatterer to secret revenge; and the first glance of favour might 
agdn tempt him to suspend and suppress a libel;(3) in which the Roman Cyrus is 
degraded into an odious and contemptible tyrant, in which both the etnperor 
and his consort Theodora are seriously represented as two demons, who liad as- 
sumed a human form for the destruction of mankind (4) Such base inconsistency 
must doubtless sully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of Procopius: yet, 
after the venom of his malignity h§s been suffered to exhale, the residue of the 
anecdotes, even the most disgracerai facts, some of which had been tenderly hint- 
ed in his public history, are established by their internal evidence, or the authen- 
tic monuments of the times. (5) From these various materials, I shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the reign of Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an ample 
space. The present chapter will explain the elevation and character of Theodo- 
ra, the factions of the circus, and the peaceful administration of the sovereign of 
the east. In the three succeeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Justinian 
which achieved the conquest of Africa and Italy; and I shall follow the victories 
of Belisarius and Narses, without disguising the vanity of their triumphs, or the 
hos^e virtue of the Persian and Gothic heroes. The scries of this volume will 
embrace the jurisprudence and theology of the emperor; the controversies and 
sects which still divide the oriental church; the reformation of the Roman law, 
which is obeyed or respected by the nations of modem Europe. 

L In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian was to divide it 
with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodora, (6) whose strange eleva- 
tion cannot be applauded as the triumph of female virtue. Under the reign of 
Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by the green faction of Con- 
stantinople, was intrusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of Cypress, who, from 
his employment, was sumamed the master of the bears. This honourable office 
was given after his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the diligence of 
his widow, who had already provided a husband and a successor. Acacius had 
left three daughters, Comito,(7) Theodora, and Anastasia, the eldest of whom 
'did not then exceed the age of seven years. On a solemn festival, these helpless 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indignant mother in the garb of sup- 
'phants, into the midst of the theatre; the green faction received them with con- 
tempt, the blues with compassion; and this difference, which sunk deep into the 
mind of Theodora, was felt long afterward in the administration of the empire. 
As they improved in age and beauty, the three sisters were successively devoted 
to the public and private pleasures of the Byzantine people; and Theodora, after 
'following Comito on the stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, 
was at length permitted to exercise her independent talents. She neither danced, 
nor sung, nor played on the flute; her skill was confined to the pantomime arts; 
she excelled in buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian swelled her 

^altret, a Jesuit of Thoulome, in 16ft3,fiir distant from the Louvre press and the Vatiean MS., from which* 
'^bowever, he obtained some sapplements. His promised commentaries, &c., have never appeared. The Ag^- 

thits of Leyden, (1594) has been wisely reprinted by the Paris editor, with the Latin version of Bonarentura 

Vnlcanius,« learned interprerer. (Huet. p. 176.) 

(1) Agathias in Praefat. p. 7, 8. lib. iv. p. 137. Evagrius, lib. ir. c. 12. See likewise Photios, cod. 63. p. 65. 

(2) Kuf>ou mtiSum (says he, Prsefkt. ad 1. de Eidiflciis Tfpi xtisjumtwv) is no more than Kupou stki^ik— a pun! In 
these Ave books, Procopius affects a Christian, as well as a courtly style. 

(3) Procopius diseloies himself, (Prsefat. ad Anecdot. e. 1. 2. 5 } and the i^necdotes are reckoned as the ninth 
book by Suidas. (tom. iii. p. 186. edit. Kiister.) The silence of Rvaiprius is a poor objection. Baronios (A. "D. 
548. No. 24.) renrrets the loss of this secret history: it was then in the Vatican library, in his own custody, and 
was first published sixteen years after his death, with the learned, but partial notes of Nicholas Aiemannus . 
(Lndg. 1633.) 

(4) Justinian an ass—the perfect likeness of Domitian— (Anecdot. c. 8.)— Theodora's lovers driven from her 
bed by rival demons— her marriage foretold with a great demon—a monk saw the prince of the demons, in^ 
stead of Justinian, on the throne— the servants who watched, beheld a face without features, a body walking 
without a head, &c &c. Procopius declares his own and his friends* belief in these diabolical stories, ^c. 12.) 

(5) Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence dea Romains, c. 20.) gives credit to these 
aneedotes, as connected, 1. with the weaknen of the empire; and 2. with the instability of Juitinian*s laws. 

(6) For the life and manners of tlie empress Theodora, see the Anecdotes; more especially c 1—5. 9—17., 
with the learned notes of Aiemannus— a reference to which is always implied. 

(7) Comito was afterwards married to Sittas, duke of Armenia, the father perhaps, at least she might be the 
pother, of the empress Soph'ui. Two nephews of Theodora may be the tons of Anastasia. ^Aleman. p. SO, 3i.> 
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cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that were 
inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople resounded with laughter and ap- 
plause. The beauty of Theodora(l) was the subject of more flattering praise, 
and the source of more exquisite delight. Her features were delicate ana regu- 
lar; her complexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with a natural colour; 
every sensation was instantly expressed by the vivacity of her eyes; her easy mo- 
tions displayed the graces of a small but elegant figure; and either love or adida- 
tion might proclaim, that painting and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But this form was degrade] by the fadlity 
with which it was exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to licentious desire. 
Her venal charms were abandoned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens and stran- 
gers, of every rank, and of every profession; the fortunate lover who had been 
promised a night of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed by a stronger or 
more wealthy favourite; and when she passed through the streets, her presence 
was avoided b)r all who wished to escape either the scandal or the temptation. 
The satirical historian has not blu8hed(2) to describe the naked scenes which 
Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre. (3) After exhausting the 
arts of sensual pleasure, (4) she most ungratefully murmured against the parsimo- 
ny of nature;(5) but her murmurs, her pleasures, and her arts must be veiled in 
the obscurity of a learned language. After reigning for some time, the delight 
and contempt of the capital, she condescended to accompany Ecebolus, a native of 
Tyre, who had obtained the government of the African Pentapolis. But this 
union was frail and transient: Ecebolus soon rejected an expensive or faithless con- 
cubine; she was reduced at Alexandria to extreme distress; and> in her laborious 
return to Constantinople, every citjr of the east admired and enjoyed the fair Cy* 
prian, whose merit appeared to Justify her descent from the peculiar island cKf Ve- 
nus. The vague commerce ot Theodora, and the most detestable precautions^ 
preserved her from the danger which she feared; yet once, and once only, she 
became a mother. The infant was saved and educated in Arabia, by his father^ 
who imparted to him on his deathbed, that he was the son of an empress. Filled 
with ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth immediately hastened to the pa- 
lace of Constantinople, and was admitted to the presence of his mother. As he 
was nev^r more seen, even after the decease of Theodora, she deserves the foul 
imputation of extinguishing with his life a secret so offensive to her imperial vir- 
tue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, either of 
sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that she was 
destined to become the spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of her approach^ 
ing greatness, she returned from Paphlagonia to Constantinople; assumeo, like a 
skilful actress, a more decent character; relieved her poverty by the laudable in- 
dustiy of spinning wool, and affected a life of chastity and scditude in a^small house^^ 
whicn she afterward changed into a magnificent temple. (6) Her beauty, assisted 
by art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Justmian, who 
already reigned with absolute sway under the name of his uncle. Perhaps she con- 
trived to enhance the value of a gift which she had so often lavished on the mean^ 
est of mankind; perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest delays, and at last by sensual 
allurements, the desires of a lover, who from nature or devotion was addicted tQ 

(1) Her statue was nised at Conitantinople, on a porphyry colamo. See Proeopkis, (de Edit., lib. i. e. 11.) 
who gives her portrait in the Anecdote*, (e. 10.) Aleman. (p. 47.) produces one from a Moiaie at Rarenna^ 
loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. « 

(3) A liragment of the Anecdotes (e. 90 somewhat too naked, was suppressed by Alemannm, thongh extant 
in the Vatican MS. nor has the defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice editions. La Mothe le YSf9v (torn. 
8. p. 155.).'gave the fint hint of thu curious and genuine passage (Jortin*s Bemarks, toI. ir. p. 366.) whieb he 
bad recdred fipom Rome, and it has been since published in the Menagiana (torn. iii. p. 254—250,) with a Latin 



(3) After the mention of a narrow girdle (as none eould appear stark naked in the theatre J Procopint thus 

proceeds.— AvOtTTSSTTOHUlM TS {»T<UI^»f£l«»TW(IMitTO. 6l|T<S Si T«V£? . . . Xp»fl«5 «WT»J U«f»9t» TflW OuSitmV tMlirttV 

tK ^* 0* 'X.nvtq^ 01 £( TOvTO mtfigvtwtifjuvot tvrvyy^vw roiq ^rojuutTtv tt$apSt %etT»f*t»v mviXojUsvoi trQtov. X have heard 

that a learned prelate, now deceased, was ftmd of ouoting this passage in conversation. 

(4) Theodora surpassed the Crispa of Ansonius (Epigram 710 who imitated the eapitalis luxns Of the females 
of Nohi. See ^nintilian Institut. viii. 0. and Torrentius ad Horet. Sermon, lib. i. sat. 3. 5. lOl. At a memora- 
ble supper, thirty slaves waited round the table; ten young men feasted with Theodora. Her charity was t/m- 
vertaL 

Et lassataviris,necdumBatiata,receisir. 

(5) KSi xxK* rpi»v rfvmi/ieiTtov tpyxCp/uvn tvtxei^ii t») ^vrtt Svf^Ofavfuvii on Ss ftn x»t rtrrcv; mtrn topuripyv t^ 
wv I ur* ranntv, ajntg Swxrn •") **^ *** 'v>i tfy^tTB**. She wiihcd fbr * fourth altar, on which she might pour liba*. 
tiom to the gcd of love. 

(6) Anoimn. de Antiquitat. C. P. libb iii. 132, In Bandnri Imperium Orient, torn. 1. p. 48. Ludewig (p. 154.) 
argues senAly that Theodora would not hare immortalized a brothel} but I apply this fact to her lecond and 
cbaitcr residence at Conitaatinoptr. 
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8 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

long vigils and abstemious diet. Wlien his first transports had subsided, she still 
maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by the more solid merit of temper 
and understanding. Justinian delighted to ennoble and enrich the object of his 
affection; the treasures of the east were poured at her feet, and the nephew of 
lustin was determined, pei'haps by reli^ous scruples, to bestow on his concubine 
the sacred and legal character of a wife. But the laws of Rome expressly pro- 
hibited the marriage of a senator with any female who had been dishonoured by a 
servile origin or theatrical profession: the empress Lupicina, or Euphemia, a bar- 
barian of rustic manners, but of irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a prosti- 
tute for her niece: and even Vigilantia, the superstitious mother ot Justinian, 
though she acknowledged the wit a^d beauty of Theodora, was seriously appre- 
hensive, lest the levity and arrogance qf that artful paramour might corrupt the 
piety and happiness of her son. These obstacles were removed by the inflexible 
constancy of Justinian, He patiently expected the death of the empress; he de- 
spised the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under the weight of her affliction, 
and a law was promulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abolished 
the rigid juri^rudence of antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the 
edict^ was left open for the unhappy females who had prostituted their persons on- 
the tneatre, and they were permitted to contract a legal union with the most illus- 
trious of the Romans. (1) This indulgence was speedily followed by the solemn 
nuptials of Justinian and Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted with that 
of her lover; and, as soon as Justin had invested his nephew with the purple, the 
patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads of the emperor and 
empress of the east. But the usual honours which the severity of Roman manners 
had allowed to the wives of princes, could not satisfy either the ambidon of The- 
odora, or the fondness of Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal and 
indei)endent colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of allegiance 
was imposfed on the governors of the provinces in the joint names of Justinian 
and Theodora. (2) The eastern world fell prostrate before the genius and fortune 
of the daughter of Acacius, The prostitute who, in the presence of innumerable 
spectators had polluted the theatre of Constantinople, was adored as a queen in 
tne same city, by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and 
captive monarchs.(3) 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by the loss of chas- 
tity, will eagerly listen to all the invectives of private envy or popular resentment, 
which have dissembled the virtues of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and con- 
demned with rigour the venal or voluntary sins of the youthful harlot. From a 
motive of shame or contempt, she often declined the servile homage of the multi- 
tude, escaped from the odious light of the capital, and passed the greatest part of 
the year in the palaces and gardens which were pleasantly seated on the sea-coast 
of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. Her private hours were devoted to the pru- 
dent as well as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, and 
the long slumber of the evening and the morning. Her secret apartments were 
occupied by the favourite women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she 
indulged at the expense of justice; the most illustrious personages of the state 
were crowded into a dark and sultry antichamber, and when at last, after a tedious 
attendance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress, or the capricious 
levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accumulate an immense treasure, 
may be excused by the apprehension of her husband's death, which could leave 
no alternative between ruin aiM the thi*one; and fear as well as ambiti<Hi might ex- 
asperate Theodora against two generals, who, during a malady of the emperor, 
had rashly declared that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the choice of the 
capital. But the reproach of cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, has 
left an indelible stain on the memory of Theodora. Hernmnerons spies observed, 
and zealously reported, every action, word, or look, injurious to their royal mistress. 

(1) See the old law in JOMinifln's Code, (lib. v. tit. 5. leg. viK tit. 37.le)r. I.) imdev die ireira sStttfii 4f4. TIte 
new edict fftbont the year S21 o« 5^. AteiMn. p. 38. 90.) v«Pf awkwflntiy wptmh my aum thSM the etaote eC 
mulieres scenkas, libertinse, tabernariae. See the noveb 89 and 1 17, and a Greek rescript from Jnstinian «• Utt 
)^ighop«. (Aleman«p.4l.) 

(2) I swear hv die FatIier,8tenbT the Virgin Mary, by the fb<frGospels,<nne in manibns teneo, and by the 
holy KechMgA Midnwl and Gabriel, pwMm ceowientiam j^mammi^pie vemtimn me ierrscarms, aaomti»H 
mii DDNM. Jiutiniano et Theodorse coiyugi ejus (noTel. viii. tit. 3.) Would the oath hare been biMMig iar fk* 
vowr of the widow? Coanaiunes titnli-et triomplH, See. (Alenian* p. 47, 4&) 

(S) ** Let greatness own her^^and ste*s mean no nMce.** Sc^ 

without Warburton's critical telescope, I should never have leeo, in the genend pktuie of tnuaiplMiit Tioe. 
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Whomsoever they accused were cast into her peculiar prisons, (1) inaccessible to 
the inquiries of justice; and it was rumoured, that the torture of the rack, or 
scourge had been inflicted in the presence of a female tyrant, insensible to the 
voice of prayer or of pity. (2) Some of these unhappy victims perished in deep 
unwholesome dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loss of their limbs, 
their reason, or their fortune, to appear in the world the living monuments of her 
vengeance, which was commonly extended to the children of those whom she had 
suspected or injured. The senator or bishop, whose death or exile Theodora had 

g renounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, and his diligence was quickened 
y a menace from her own mouth. *« If you fail in the execution of my commands, 
I swear by him who liveth for ever, that your skin shall be flayed from your 
bodv."(3) 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, her exemplary de- 
votion might have atoned, in the opinion of her cotemporaries, for pride, avarice, 
and cruelty. But if she employed her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of 
the emperor, the present age will allow s6me merit to her religion, and much in- 
dulgence to her speculative errors. (4) The name of Theodora was introduce^ 
with equal honour, in all the pious and charitable foundations of Justinian; and 
the most benevolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to the sympathy of 
the empress for her less fortunate Asters, who had been seduced or compelled to 
embrace the trade of prostitution. A palace, on the A^atic side of the Bospho- 
rus, was converted into a stately and spacious monastery, and a liberal mainte- 
nance was assigned to five hundred women, who had Seen collected from the 
streets and brothels of Constantinople. In this safe and holy retreat, they were 
devoted to perpetual confinement; and the despair of some, who threw themselves 
headlong into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, who had been de- 
livered ftom sin and misery, by their generous benefactress. (5) The prudence 
of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his laws are attributed to the 
sage counsels of his most revered wife, whom he had received as the gift of the 
Deity. (6) Her courage was displayed amidst the tumult of the people and the 
terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the moment of her union with Justinian, 
is founded on the silence of her implacable enemies: and, although the daughter 
of Acacius might be satisfied with love, yet some applause is due to the firmness 
of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to the sti-onger sense either of 
duty or interest. The wishes and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the 
blessing of a lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of 
her marriage. (7) Notwithstanding this disappointment, her dominion was per- 
manent and absolute; she preserved, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian; 
and their seeming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who believed them 
to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired by the licentiousness of her 
youth; biit it was always delicate, and she was directed by her physicians to use 
the Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the empress was followed by the pre- 
torian prefect, the great treasurer, several counts and patricians, and a splendid 
train of four thousand attendants; the highways were repaired at her approach; 
a palace was erected for her reception: and as she passed through Bithynia, she 
distributed liberal alms to the churches, the monasteries, and the hospitals, that 
they might implore Heaven Yor the restoration of her health, (8) At length, in 
the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the twenty-second of her reign, she 
was consumed by a cancer;(9) and tlie irreparable loss was deplored by her hus- 

(1) Her piisoni, a labyrinth , a Tartaro«, ( Anecdot. e. 4.) were under the palace. Darkness is propitious to 
enielty, bat it is likewise favourable to calumny and fiction. 

(2) A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Saturninus, for presuming to say that hss wife, a fkvoorite of 
^e empress, had not been found csrotfro?. (Anecdot. c. 17.) 

(3) Per viventem in ssecula exconari te tlsciam. Anastasius de Vitis Pont. Koman in Vigilio, p. 40. 

(4) Ludewig, p. 161—166. I gl^ him credit for the charitable attempt, although be hath not much charity 
in his temper. 

(5) Compare the anecdotes {c. 17.) with the Edifices, (lib. i.e. 9.) How differently may the same fact be 
stated! John Malala (torn, ii p. n4, 175.) obsenres, that on this, or a simihir occasion, she released and clothed 
the girls whom she had purchased from the stews at fire aurei a-piece. 

(6) Novel, viii. i. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies^read the name Demonodora. (Aleman. p. 66^) 

(7) St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should prove a heretic worse than Anastasios 
liimself. (Cyril, in Vit. S<. Sabse,apud Aleman. p. 70. 100.) 

,(8) Sea John M4lahi,tom. ii. p. 174. Theophanes, p. 158. Procopius de Edific. Kb. v. e. 3.) 

(9) Theodora Chaleedonensn synodi inimica canceris plaga toto corpore perfosa vitam prodigiose finivit 

(Vietor Tununensis in Chron.) On such occasions, an orthodox mind is steeled against pity. Alaraannus (p. 

13, 13.) ondentmnds the BvnBvg »Mifi¥iSn of Theophanes as civil language, which cbes not imply either piety or 

tepentanee; yet two yean after her death, St. Theodora is eelebrated by Paul Silentinrius. (in ?roera. r. 58*-«- 

Vol. III. 2 c, 
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band, who, in the room of a theatrical prostitute, might have selected the purest 
and most noble vir^n of the cast. ( 1) 

II. A material difference may be observed in the games of antiquity; the most 
eminent of the Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely spectators. The 
Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambition; and if the candidates 
oould depend on their personal skill and activity, they might pursue the footsteps 
ef Diomede and Menelaus, and, conduct their own horses in the rapid career. (2) 
Ten, twenty, forty chai^ots were allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the rcwaj:d of the victor; and his fame, with that of his family and 
country, was chanted in lyric strains more durable than monuments of brass and 
marble. But a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would have 
blushed to expose his person or his horses in the circus of Rome. The games 
were exhibited at the expense of the republic, the magistrates, or the emperors; 
but the reins were abandoned to servile hands; and it the profits of a favourite 
charioteer sometimes exceeded those of an advocate, they must be conadered as 
the eflfects of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a disgraceful profes- 
Mon. The race, in its fii-st institution, was a simple contest of two chariots, whose 
drivers were distinguished by white and red livenes; two ad(^tional ccdours a light 
green^ and a cerulean hlue^ were afterward introduced; and as the races were re- 
peated twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in the same day to 
the pomp of the circus. The four factiom soon acquired a legal establishment, 
and a mysterious origin, and their mnciful colours were derived from the various 
appearances of nature in the four seasons of the year; the red dog-star of summer, 
tne snows of winter, the deep ^ades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the 
spring. (3) Another interpretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
struggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the conflict of the earth 
and sea. Their respective victories announced either a plentifiil harvest, or a 
prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the husbandmen and mariners was 
somewhat less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman people, who devoted 
their lives and fortunes to the colour which they espoused. Such folly was dis- 
dained and! indulged by the wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vi- 
tellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the blue, 
or green factions of the circus; they frequented their stables, applauded their fa- 
vourites, chastised their antagonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace, by 
the natural or affected imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous 
contest continued to distuA) the public festivity, till the last age of the spectacles 
of Rome; and Theodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his au- 
thority to protect the ^eens against the violence of a consul and a patrician, who 
were passionately addicted to the blue faction of the circus. (4) 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues of ancient Rome; and 
the same factions which had agitated the circus, raged with redoubled fury in the 
hippodrome. Under the reign of Anastasius, this popular phrenzy was inflamed 
by religious zeal: and the greens, who had treachei*ousl)r concealed stones and 
da^rs under baskets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three thousand of 
their blue adversaries. (5) From the capital this pestilence was diffused into the 
provinces and cities of the east, and the sportive distinction of two colours pro- 
duced two strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook the foundations of a 
feeble government. (6) The popular dissensions, founded on the most serious in- 
terest, or holy pretence, have scarcely eq^ualledthe obstinacy of this wanton dis- 
cord, which invaded the peace of families, divided friends and brothers, and 

(1) At the peneented the popei, and nneetcd a eoancil, Baroniut exhaatti the Bamei of Ere, Dalila, Hero* 
diat,&e.,afterwhiehhehasreMraneto bit infernal dietkmary; civis inferni— alnouM dsemonum— «atanico 
agitata spiritv— «stro percita dkbolieo. See. &e. (A. D. 548. No. S4.) 

(S> Read and feel the twenty-third hook of the Hiad, a living picture of maniiert, pastioos, and the whole 
form and spirit of the chariot-race. Wett*t Oisiertation on the Olympie Games, (sect. xii. 17.) aflfordt much 
cqrions and authentic information. 

(3) The four eoloQn,(i/Mi,rtt«Mri,^rai;iM, reneti, represent thefbor seasons, aceordini^ to Gassiodoms 
(Var. ni. 51.) who larisbes much wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these eolonrs, the three 
first may be fkirly translated, wAit«, recC, nni green. Vewetus is expbiined by ctemleu*^ a word Tarious and 
▼ame: it it properly the sky reifleeted in the sea; bat enstom and eonvenienee may allow blue as an eqnimlfat 



' U) See Onnphrius Panriniiia de Ludia Circensibus, lib. L c. 10, It. the seventeenth Annotation on Mascou** 



t Stephin. sub voce. Spence's Polymetis, p. SS8.) 
re Onnphrius Panriniiia de Lud'w Circeir*' — •*•- * 
itory of the Oermam, and Aleman. ad e. 7. 

(5) Mareellin. in Chran. p. 47. Instead of the vulgar word vtMUii he uses die more exqniiite terms ^cmttf 
lea and etereaUs, Batoains (A. D. 501. Ko. ir. 0.) is satisfied that the blues were orthodos; b«t Tillemoiit ia 

2' at the snppontiOD, and will not alfc»w any martyrs in a playhouse. (Hat. des Smp. tbm* vi. p. 554.) 
Se«Prooopius,Ptime lik i. e. S4. In dewnhinc the viaet of the factions and of the government the 
' is BcSt more Ikvoorable than the seerrthistDriaD. Akman. (p. 30.) hia quoted ft iat paMige ft«m Gre- 
gory Nazianzcn,' which proves the inveteracy af the evil. 
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' tempted the female sex, though seldom seen in the clrcas, to espouse the indina- 
tion c^ their lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their husbands* Every Ixw, 
et^er human or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long as the party was 
SBCcessfiiU its deluded followers appeared careless oUi {mvate distre^ or public 
calamity. The license, without the freedom, of democracy, was revived at An- 
tioch and Constantinople, and the support of a faction became necessary to every 
candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attachment to the family 
or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the greens; the blues were zealously devoted 
to the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian, (1) and their grateful patron protected, 
above five years, the disorders of a faction, whose seasonable tumults overawed 
the palace, the senate, and the capitals of the east. Insdent with royal favour, 
the blues affected to strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress; the long hair 
of the Huns, their close sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous 
voice. In the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the night 
they boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, prepared for every act of 
virfence and rapine. Their adversaries of the green faction, or even inoflfensive 
citizens, were stripped and often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and it be- 
came dangerous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late hour 
in the streets of a peaceful capital. A daring spirit, rising with impunity, pro- 
ceeded to violate the safeguard of private houses; and fire was employed to tad- 
litate the attack, or to conceal th^ crimes of those factious rioters. No place 
was safe or sacred from their depredations; to gratify either avarice or revenge, 
they profosely spilt the blood of the innocent: churches and altars were polluted 
by atrocious murders; and it was the boast of the assassins, that thbir dexterity 
could*always inflict a nK>rtal wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The 
dissolute youth of Comtantinqile adopted the blue livery of disorder; the laws 
were silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed; creditors were compelled to 
resign their obligations; judges to reverse their sentence; masters to enn-anchise 
their slaves; famers to supply the extravagance of their children; noble matrons 
were prostitutecflb the lust of their servants; beautiful boys were torfi from the 
arms of their pardks; and wives, unless they preferred a voluntary death, were 
ravished in the presence of their husbands. (2) Tlie despair of the greens, who 
were persecuted by their enemies, and deserted by the magistrate, assumed the 
privilege of defence, perhaps of retaliation: but those who survived the combat 
were dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives escaping to woods and ca- 
verns, preyed without mercy on the society from whence tney were expelled. 
Those ministers of justice who had courage to punish the crimes, and to brave the re- 
sentment oi the blues, became the victims of their indiscreet zealr a prefect of Con- 
stantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre; a count of the east was ignomi- 
niously whipped, and a governor of Cilida was hanged, by the order of Theodora, 
on the tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned for the murder of his 
groom, and a daring attack upon his own life. (3) An asoiring candidate may be 
tempted to build his greati^s on the public confunon, but it is the* interest as 
well as duty of a sovereign to maintain the authority of the laws. The first edict 
of Justinian, which was often repeated, and sometimes executed,, announced his 
firm resolution to support the innocent, and to chastise the guilty of every denomi- 
nation and colour. Yet the balance of justice was still inclinea in favour of the 
blue faction, by the secret afiectton, the habits, and the fears 6[ the emperor; his 
cqmty, after an apparent struggle, submitted, without reluctance, to the im))laca- 
ble passions of Theodora, and the empress never forgot, or forgave, the injuries 
of the comedian. At the accession of the younger Justin, the proclamation of 
eqnal and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the partia^ty of the former reigns, 
** Ye blues, Justinian is no more! ye greens, he is still alive! "(4) 

A sediUon, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited l^y the ma- 
tual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the two factions. In the fifth year 
of his reign, Justinian celebrated the festival of the ides of January: the gaines 

(1) The parti%lil7 ot Juftinian for tbe bluet, (Aneedot. c 7.) is atteg(ed by ETa^riut, (Hut. Ecdet. lib. iv. c. 



r into the Bn»> 

^ ,--7 » r , — r , „_--t or glory of fe- 

nuile diMClty, and name the heroine. 

(8) TtM^Mbtful endlt of Proeepioi, (Aneedot. e. vtii^ U supported by the Icm partial E/rMfftint, who eon- 
firmt tlw fiiet, and speeite the names. The tranfic fiue oTUie pivftet or Conitentinople, to rdated byjohti 



KahUa. (torn, iu p. I39.) 
(4)teelililiMf 



. .^.1 Mahrta; ftAntfil. p. 147.) yet he owns that 1 uninian irns atfadied to the blaei. The.«eemSlic 
4iNaHl<)f the cmpemr and Theodora, is perlnps viewed with too math jaalouiy and reRnrmeiit byProeo- 
piiu. ( Anecdc^ «. s.) See AJeman. Ptaerat. p. 6. 
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were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent of the greens; till thr 
twenty-second race, the emperor maintained his silent gravity; at length yielding 
to his impatience, he condescended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the voice 
of a crier, the most singular dialogue(l) that ever passed between a prince and 
his subjects. Their first complaints were respectful and modest; they accused the 
subordmate ministers of oppression, and ptxjclaimed their wishes for the long. life 
and victory of the emperor. ** Be patient and attentive, ye insolent railers!" ex- 
claimed Justinian, *' be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Manichscans !'' The 
greens still attempted to awaken his compassion. " We are poor, we are inno- 
cent, we are injured, we dare not pass through the streets; a general persecution 
is exercised against our name and colour. Let us die, emperor! but let us die 
by your command, and for your service!'* But the repetition of partial and pas- 
sionate invectives degraded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple; they re- 
nounced allegiance to the prince who refused justice to his people; lamented that 
the father of Justinian had been bom; and branded his son with the opprobrious 
names of a homicide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. *• Do you despise your lives?" 
cried the indignant monarch: the blues rose with fury from their seats; their hos- 
tile clamours thundered in the hippodrome; and their adversaries, deserting the 
unequal contest, spread terror and despair through the streets ©f Constantinople. 
At this dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins oi both factions, who nad 
been condemned by the prefect, were carried round the city, and afterward 
transported to the place of execution in the suburb of Pera, Four were imme- 
diately beheaded; a fifth was hanged: but when the same punishment was in- 
flictea on the remaining two, the rope broke, they fell alive to the groend, the po- 
pulace applauded their escape, and the monks of St. Conon, issuing from the 
neighbouring convent, conveyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of the church. (2) 
As one of these criminal^ was of the blue, and the other of the green livery, the 
two factions were equally provoked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the in- 
gratitude of their patron; and a short truce was concluded till they had delivered 
their prisoners, and satisfied their revenge. The palace of thejpefect, who with- 
stood the seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, his officers anii^ards were mas- 
sacred, the prisons were forced open, and freedom was restored to those who could 
only use it for the public destruction. A military force, which had been des- 
patched to the aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely encountered by an armed 
multitude, whose numbers and boldness continually mcreased; and the Heruli, 
the wildest barbarians in the service of the empire, overturned the priests and 
their relics, which from a pious motive, had been rashly interposed to separate 
the bloody conflict. The tumult was exasperated by this sacrilege, the pec^le 
fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God; the women from the roofs and win- 
dows showered stones on the heads of the sddiers, who darted firebrands against 
the houses; and the various flames which had been kindled by the hands of citi- 
aens and strangers, spread without control over the face of the city. The con- 
flagration involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the b^hs of Zeuxippus, a part of 
the palace from the firat entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long portico from 
the palace to the forum of Constantine; a large hospital, with the sick patients, 
was consumed; many churches and stately edifices were destroyed, and an im- 
mense treasure of gold and silver was either melted or lost. From such scenes 
of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens escaped over the Bosphorus 
to the Asiatic side; and, during five days, Constantinople was abandoned to the 
factions, whose watchword, Nika, vanquish!- has given a name to this memorable 
sedition. (3) * 

As long as the Tactk>ns were divided, the triumphant blues and desponding 
greens, appeared to benold with the same indifference the disorders of the state; 
They agreed to censure the corrupt management of justice and the finance; and 
the two responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian, and the rapacious John of Cap* 
padoda, were loudly arraigned as the authors of the public misery. The peace- 
ful murmurs of the people would have been disregarded; they were heard with 
respect when the city was in flames; the questor, and the prefect, were instantly" 
removed, and their offices were filled by two senators of blameless integrity. At- 

« 

(1) This dialoffue, which Theophanet has preserved, exhibits the pnpolar langnage, as wellas the manners 
of Constantinople« in the seventh century* Their Greek is roincled with many strange and barbarous words 
for which Ducanf e cannot always find a meaning or ettrool««y. 

(S) See this church and monastery in Dacange C P. Christians, lib. iv. p. 182. 

(S) The history of the Ifika sedition is extracted frwn Marcelltnus (in Chrottn) Procopios (P^sic lib. i. e. 
S6.0 John Mahila (tom. ii. p. 213. c. 318.,) Cbroo. Paschal, (p. S36— 340.,) Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 154 — 
159.,) and ZoAorKs (Bb. xir. p. 61-63.) 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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ter this popular concession, Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess his 
own errors, and to accept the repentance of his grateful subjects; but they distrust- 
ed his assurances, though solemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy gospels; 
and the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated with precipitation to the 
strong fortress of the palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed to a 
secret and ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion was entertained, that the insur- 
gents, more especially the green faction, haa been supplied with arms and money 
by Hypatius and Pompey, two patricians, who could neither forget with honour, 
nor reinember with safety, that they were the nephews of the emperor Anastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the jealous levity of the mo- 
narch, they had appeared as loyal servants before the throne; and, during five 
days of the tumult, they were detained as important hostages; till at length, the 
feai^ of Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the 
light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly commanded them to depart from 
the palace. After a fruitless representation, that obedie;nce might lead to involun- 
tary treason, they retired to their houses, and in the'moming of the sixth day, Hy- 
patius was surrounded and seized by the people, who, regardless of his virtuous re- 
sistancCj^d the tears of his wife, transported their favourite to the forum of Con- 
stantine,^ and, instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on his head. If the usurper, 
who afterward pleaded the merit of his delay, had complied with the advice of the 
senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, their first irresistible effort might have 
oppressed or expelled his trembling competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a 
free communication with the sea; vessels lay ready at the garden stairs; and a se- 
cret resolution was already formed, to convey the emperor with his family and 
treasures to a safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the theatre had not re- 
nounced the timidity, as well as the virtues, of her sex. In the midst'of a council, 
where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone displayed the spirit of a hero; and 
she alone, without apprehending his future hatred, could save the emperor from 
the imminent danger, and his unworthy fears. "If flight," said the consort of JuSf 
tinian, " were the only nieans of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is the 
'condition of our birth; but they who have reigned should never survive the loss of 
dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven that I may never be seen, not a day, 
without my diadem and purple; that I may no longer behold the lights when \ 
cease to be saluted with the name of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar! to fly, you 
have treasures; behold the sea, you have ships r but tremble lest the desire of life 
should expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. . For my own part, J 
adhere to the maxim of anjtiquity, that the throne is a glorious sepulchre." The 
firmness of a woman restored the courage to deliberate and act, and courage soon 
discovers the resources of the most desperate situation. It was an easy and a de- 
cisive measure to revive the animosity of the factions: the blues were astonished 
at their own guilt and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them to conspire 
with their implacable enemies against a gracious and liberal benefactor; they again 
proclaimed the majesty of Justinian, and the greens, with their upstart emperor, 
-were left alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was doubtful; but 
the military force of Justinian consisted in three thousand veterans, who had been 
trained to valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the com- 
Tnand«of Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched in two divisions from the 
palace, forced their obscure way through narrow passages, expiring flames, and 
tailing edifices, and burst open, at the same moment, the two opposite gates of the 
hippodrome. In this narrow space, the disorderly and affrighted crowd was incar 
pable of resisting on either side a firm and regular attack; the blues signalized the 
tiiry of their repentance; and it is computed, that above thirty thousand persons 
were slain in the merciless and promiscuous carnage of the day. Hypatius was 
dragged from his throne, and conducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of the 
emperor: the}r implored his clemency; but their crime was manifest, their inno- 
cence uncertain, and Justinian had been too much terrified to forgive. The next 
morning the two nephews of Anastasius, with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of 
patrician or consular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers; their bodies 
were thrown into the sea, their palaces rased, and their fortunes confiscated. The 
hippodrome itself was condemn«d during several years to a mournful silence: with 
the restoration of the games, the same disorders revived: and the blue and green 
factions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity of 
the eastern empire. (1) 

(1) MtreelUhas i«ys, in genend tcrral, iAnumerii popul'H in circo trucidatii^ Procotiius ntimbers tWrtr 
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iir. That empire, after Rome.was barbarous, still embraced the nations whom 
she had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia 
and Persia. Justinian reigned over sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and 
thirty-five cities;^!) his dominions were blessed by nature with the advantages of 
soily situation, and climate; and the improvements of human art had been perpe^ 
tn^y Effused along the coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nue» 
from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. Abraham(2) had been relieved by 
the well-known plenty of Egypt; the same country, a small and pc^ulous tract, 
was still capable of exporting, each year, two hundred and ^xty thoustmd quarters 
of wheat for the use of Constantinople ;(3) and the capital of Justinian was sup- 
plied with the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated 
m the poems of Homer. (4) The annual powers of vejgetation, instead of being 
exhausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invigorated by skilful hus- 
bandry, rich manure, and seasonal^e repose. The breed of domestic animals was 
infinitely multiplied. Plantations, buUdings, and instruments of labour and luxu- 
ry, which are more durable than the term of human life, were accumulated by 
the ckre of successive generations. Tradition preserved, and experience Ampli- 
fied, the humble practice of tiie arts; society was enriched by the division of la- 
bour and the facility of exchange; and eveiy Roman was lodged, do&ed, and 
subsisted by tiie inoustry of a thousand hanas. The invention of the loom and 
distaff has been piously ascribed to the gods. In every age, a variety of animal 
and vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, vid at length silk, have 
been slulfulljr manufactured to hide or adorn the human body; they were stained 
with an infusion of permanent odours; and the pencil was successtolly employed 
to improve the labours of the loom. In the choice of those colours,(5) which im- 
itate the beauties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion was mdulged; but 
the deep purple, (6) which the Phoenicians extracted from a shell-fish, was re- 
strained to the sacr^ person and palace of the emperor; and the penalties of trea- 
son were denounced against the ambitious subjects, who dared to usurp the prero- 
gative of the throne. (7) 

I need not explain that 9ilk(8) is originally spun from the bowels of a caterpillar, 
and that it composes the golden tomb from whence a worm emerges in the form dT 
a butterfly. Till the reign of Justinian, the silk worms, who feed on the leaves of 
the white mulberry tree, were confined to China; those of the pine, the oak, and 
the ash, were common in the forests both of Asia and Europe; but as their educa- 
tion is more difiicult, and their produce more uncertain, they were generally ne- 
glected, except in the littie island of Ceos, near the coast of AttKa. A thm gauze 
was procured from their webs; and Cean manufacture, the inv^ition of a woman» 
for female use, was long admired both in the east and^at Rome. Whatever soa- 
picions may be raised by the garments of the Medes and Assyrians, Vir|^ is the 
most ancient writer, who expressly mentions the soft wool which was combed 
from the trees of the Seres or Chinese;(9) and this natural error, less marvelloMS 

tlwiisand Tietims: and tlie thhrtj^vethoattnd of Themhuiet tie swelled to ftctf tbomMid ftf tbe moie re> 
•cent Zttidurti. Such it the maal pro|cre» of exaggcratioo. 

(I) Hieroelei, a cotemporarjr of Juitinian, compaied hU Zw^K^^ttOf (Itineraria, p. 631.,) or reriew of tbe east- 
■cm pnmnoes and ckiet, before the year «S5. (wetsding ih Pneftt and Not. uA p. 0S3, &e.) 

(i) See die book of Genetu (xii. 10.) and the administiatiOn of loteph^ llie annals of the Greeks and He- 
brews a|;ree in the early arts and plenty of Eirypt : bat this antiauity supposes a long series of inprovemenu : 
and Warborton, wbo is nlmost stifled by tbe Hebrew, calls aloud for the Samaritan chronology. (nVrine Le- 
gation* vol. iii. p. 20, See.) 

(3) Eifcfat millions of Iloman modii, betides a contribution of eighty thousand auri, for the eikpenses of wa^ 
ter-carriage, flroro which the sal^jeet was graciously excused. See the thirteenth edict of Justiniani the num- 
bers are ofaecked and verified by die agre^Hient of the Oveek and Latin tetts. 

(4) Homer's Iliad, vL t80. These Teils. jrtTfktt ^stftvotxiKe*, were the woric of the Sidonian women. But this . 
pasn^ is more honoorableto the manufactures than to tbe navigation of Phcenicia, from whence they bad 
been imported to Troy in Phrygten bottoms. 

(5) See in Ofil (de Arte Aroandi, %. 369, &e.) a poetical list of twdve colours borrowe d from flowett, tbe ele- 
ments. Sec. But it is almost imposnble lo discriminate by words all the nice and various shades both of ait and 



^ By the diseofvery of ooahineal. See. we fiir surpass the colours of annuity. Their royal purple had a 
« . , . . .^ ,. . ^. .. . - • ■ -' -,20«»J«iedo 

) will amuse 
t deserves to be. 
(7; Historical proob of this jealousy have been oecaiionallv tntroduced, and many move might have been 
added; but the arbitrary acts of despotism were justified by the sober and general declarations of law (Codeju 
Theododan. lib. z. tit 21. teg. 3. Codex. Justinian, lib. xi. tit. 8. leg. 5.) An ingtorious permisnon,and neees- 
sary restrietioo, wasappKedto tbe mhtu^ the female dancers (Co* Theodos. lib. xv. tit. 7. leg. tl.) 

(8) In the history of insects (fhr more wonderful than Ovid^s Mrtumorpboses) tbe sitk-wonv boMs a conspi- 
cuous place. The bombyx of the isle of Ceoi, us described by FTiny (Hist. Notur. 11. 26, 37. with tbe notes ef 
the two learned Jesuits, Hardonih and Brotier,) may be lltmftitced by a similar species in China (Memoires tnr 
lesChinois, tom.iij>. sys-'S^^S.:) but our silk-worm, as well as the white mulberry tree, ivere unknown ta 
Theophrastus and Pliny. 

(9) Gcorgic, 2. 131. Senca quando venerint in vium pitnissimc non icio; tuspicor tamen la Julii GKsarii 
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than the troth, was dowly corrected by the knowledge of a vsdoal^ msect, the 
first artificer of the luxury of nations. That rare ami elegant laxary was cen- 
sured in the reign of Tiberius, by the gravest oi the Romans; and Fliny, in af- 
fected though forcible language, has condemned the thirst of gam, which explored 
the last confines of the earth, ^ the pernicious purpose of exposing to the ptd>Iic 
eye naked draperies and transparent matrons. (1) A dress, which showed the 
turn of the limbs, and colour of the skin, might gratify vanity, or provoke denre; 
the rilks, which had been rlosely woven in China, were sometimes unravdled by 
the Phcenician women, and the^M^ecious materials were rauhiplted by a looser tex- 
ture, and the intermixture of linen threads, (2) Two hundred years after the age 
of Pliny, the use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined to the female sex, till 
the opulent citizens of Rome and the provinces were insenably fEuniliarized with 
the example of Els^a^us, the first who, by this effeminate habit, had sullied 
the dignity of an emperor and a man. Aureltan complained that a pound of i^, 
sold at Rome for twelve ounces of gold; but the suppler increased with the de- 
mand, and the price diminished with the supply. If accident or monopoly some* 
times rdsed the value even above the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of 
Tyre and Berytus were sometimes compelled, by the operatitm of the same causes, 
to content themselves with a ninth part of that extravagant rate. (3) A law was 
thought necessary to discriminate the dress of comedians from that of senators; 
and OT the silk exported from its native country, the far greater part was ccmsumed 
by the subjects of Justinian. They were still more intimately acquainted with a 
snell-fish c^ the Mediterranean, sumamed the silk-worm of the sea; the fine 
wool or hair by which the mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the rock, is now manu- 
fk(!lured for curiosity rather than use; and a robe obtained from the same singular ' 
materials, was the «ft of the Roman emperor to the satraps of Armenia. (4) 

A valuable merchandise of small bulk is capable of defraying the expense of 
land carriage; and the caravans traversed<he whole latitude of Asia in two hun- 
dred and forty-three days from the Chinese ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk 
was immediately delivered to the Romans by the Persian merchants,(5) who fre- 
quented the fairs of- Armenia and Nisibis: but this traide, which in the intervals of 
truce was oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long 
wars of the rival monarchies. The great king mi^ht proudly number So^iana^ 
and even Serka, among the provinces of his empire; but his real dominion was 
bounded by the Oxus, and his useful intercourse with the Sogddtes beyond the 
river depended on the ple^^re of their conquerors, the white Huns, and the Turks, 
who successively reigned over that industrious people. Yet the most savage do- 
minion has not extirpated the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region 
which is celebrated as one of the four eardens of Asia; the cities of Samarcand 
and Bochara are advantageously seated tor the exchange of its various productions; 
and their merchants purchased from the Chinese(6) the raw 6r manufactured 
«lk which they transported into Persia for the use of the Roman empire. In the 
vain capital of China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as the suppliant em- 
bas^es of tributary kingdoms, and if they returned in safety, the bold adventure 
was reward wim exorbitant gain. But the difficulty and perilous march from 
Samarcand to the first town of Shensi, could not be performed in less than sixty, 

wo, nam ante non inrenio, tart J'mt'it L'^ps!ut (Exciinns 1. ad TaciL Annal. S. 32.) See Dion Casaiqt (Ul>- 
xUii. p. 858. edit.) B.cimar, aad Kamtii.^ (lib. vi. p. 519. J the first who deicribei, boweTer strangelj, the Se- 



(1) Tarn longin^no orlie p^titiir«iit in pablico raatrona tranilueeat ut dmtidet roeminat Teitit (Plin. 

'vL 20. xi. 31.) Varro and ^ublint Syrut bad already played on the Tofj^a rentrea, ventai texUis,and nebnia 
finea (Horat. Sermon. 1, S. 10k wiA the notes of Torrentius and Dacier.) 

(8) On the texture, coieiin, names, and use of the silk, half silk, and linea gannents of antiquity, see the 
profound, diffuse, and obscure researches of the great Salmatius (in Hist. Aurast. p. 127. 309, 310. 339. 341, 343. 
344. 388—391. 395. 513.,) who was ignorant of the most common trades of Diion or Leyden. 

(S) TlaYinsYopiteas in Aurelian. c 4ff. in Hist. August, p. S34. See Salmasios ad Hist. Aug. p. 393. and 
Phnian Bzeveitat. in Solinum, ^ «94, 605. The Anecdotes of Proeopius (e. 25.) state a partial and imperfieet 
vate at the ixiee of silk in the time of Justinian. 

(4) Proeopius de Edif. lib.^iii. c 1. These pinna ife mer are found near Smyrna, Sicily, Cornea, and Minor- 
ea; aod a pair of gloves of thehr siHc was pvescnted to Pope Benedict XI V. 

(5) Proeopius FcMic. Kb. i.c. SO. lib. iLc 35. Gothic 1ib.lT.c. 17. Menander in Bacevpt. Legat. p. 107. Of 
thi Parthian or Paisian empire, Indore of Charat (in Stathmis Parthiois, p. 7, 8. in Hudson, Gragcapb. Mi- 
w.l am. ii.) has marlaed the roads, and Ammianus Maroelliuus (lib. xaiii. c 0. p. 400.) has enumerated the 
prorioees. 

(0) 'f he blind admiration of the Jesuits eonfovnds the diff<?rent periods of the Chinese history. They ace 
more eritieany distinguished bvM.de Guignes(Hist. des Huns. tom. L part ]. in the Tables, part 8. in the 
Geograpliy; Meraoires de PAeademiedes Inscriptions, tom. 32. SO. 43, 4S.) who discorcra the gradual progress 
of the tradi kt the annata, and the eacent of the monarchy, tiH the Christian era. . He bad searched with a cu- 
nons eye, the aonnexions of the Chinese with the nations of the west: but thest connexions are slight, easaal« 
«nd obscure; nor didthe lUiiQfMM eateitaia a sutpteiaB that the Scict or Siace posteMCd an empire not inferior 
tttheirqwu. 
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eighty, or one hundred days: as soon as they had passed the Jazartes, they entered 
the desert; and the wandering hordes, unless they are restrained bjr armies and 
garrisons, have always conadered the citizen and the traypller as the objects of law- 
ful rapine. To escape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants (rf Peraa, the silk ca- 
ravans explored a more southern road; they traversed the mountains of Thibet, 
descended the streamy of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected in the 
ports of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual fleets of the west.(l) But the dangers 
of the desert were found less intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loss of time; 
the attempt was seldom renewed, and the only European, who has passed that 
unfrequented wa]f, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine months aftor his de- 
parture from Pekin, lie reached the mouth of the Indus. The ocean, however, 
was open to the free communication of mankind. From the great river to the 
tropic of Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued and civilized by the em- 
perors of the north; they were filled about the time of the Christian era with ci- 
ties and men, mulberry-trees and their precious inhabitants; and if the Chinese, 
with the knowledge of the compass, had possessed the genius of the Greeks or 
Phoenicians, Uiey might have spread their discoveries over the southern hemi- 
sphere, I am not qualified to examine, and I am not disposed to believe, their dis- 
tant voyages to the Persian gulf, or the Cape of Good nope: but their ancestors 
mi^ht equal the' labours and success of the present race, and the sphere of their 
navigation might extend from the isles of Japan to the straits of Malacca, the pil- 
lars, if we may apply that name, of an Oriental Hercules. (2) Without losing 
«ght of land, they might sail along the coast to the extreme promontory of Achin, 
which is annually visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the productions, the 
•manufactures, and even the artificers, of China; the island of Sumatra andtit^l 
opposite peninsula, are faintly delineated(3) as the regions of gold and silver; and 
the trading cities named in the geography of Ptolemy, may indicate, that this 
wealth was not solely derived from tl^e mines. The direct interval between Su- 
matra and Ceylon is about three hundred leagues; the Chinese and Indian navi- 
gators were conducted by the flight of birds and periodical winds, and the ocean 
might be securely traversed in square-built ships, which, instead of iron, were 
sewed together with the strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or 
Taprobana, was divided between two hostile princes; one of whom possessed the 
mountains, the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and the other enjoyed the 
more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign trade, and the capacious harbour 
of Trinquemale, which received and dismissed the fl««J^ of the east and west. 
In this hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as it was computed) from their re- 
spective countries, the silk merchants of China, who had cwlected in their voy- . 
ages, aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and santal wood, maintained a free and beneficial com- 
merce with the inhabitants of the Persian gulf. The subjects of the great king 
exited, without a rival, his power and magnificence; and the Roman, who 
confounded their vanity by comparing his paltry coin with a gold medal of the 
emperor Anastasius, had sailed to Ceylon m an Ethiopian ship as a simple pas- 
senger. (4) 

As silk became of indispensable use, the emperor Justinian saw, with concern, 
that the Persians had occupied by land and sea the monopoly of this important 
supply, and that the wealth of his subjects was continually drained by a nation of 
enemies and idolaters. An active government would have restored the trade of 
Egypt and the navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed with the prosperity 
of the empire; and the ^Roman vessels might have sailed, for the purchase of 
•silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China. Justinian embraced a 
more humble expedient, and solicited the aid of his Christian allies the Ethi- 
opians of Abyssinia, who had recently acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit 

(1) The roads from China to Persia and H'mdostan may be investi{»ated in the relations of Haeklnyt and 
Therenot (the ambassadors «f Sharokh, Anthony Jenkinson, the Pere Greuber, &c. See likewise Hanway 's 
Travels, toI. i. p. 345—357.) A communication through Thibet has been lately explored by the English ' «o. 
vereign of Bengal. * , „ . 

(a) For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and Aebin, perhaps to Ceylon, see Benaiidot (on the two Maho- 
metan TraveUers, p. 8—11. 13—17. 141—157.0 Dampier (vol. iu p. ISO.,) the Hist. PhiWsophique des deox In- 
des, torn. L p. 98n) and the Hist. Generalet des Vo3rage8 (torn. vi. p. 201.) 

(3) The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, Mareian, &c. of the coontries 
•eastward of Cape Comorin,is finely Illustrated by d'Anvilfe (Antiqmte 'Geographique de I'Inde, especially p. 
151—198.) Our geography of India is improved oy commerce and conquest : and has been illostrated by the 
excellent maps and memoirs of A^jor Rennel. If lie extends the sphere of his inquiries with the same criti- 
cal knowledge and sagacity, he will succeed, and may surpass, the first of modem geographers. 

(4) The Taprobane of Plmy (6. 24.,) Solinut (e. 53.,) and Saimas. Plinianee Exercitat. (p. 781, 782J UM most 
of the ancients, who often confound the isUinds of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more clearly descnbed by Cosmat 
indicopleostes; yet even the Cfaristiaii topogmpher has exaggerated its dimensions. His reformabon on the 
Indian and Chinese trade is rare and eunous (iibb ii. p. 138. tib. xi. p. 337, 338. edit. Montfaucon.) 
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trftde, and the sea-pert of Adulis,(l) still decorated with the trophies of a Gre- 
cian conoueron Along the African coast, tiicy penetrated to the equator in 
search ot gold^ emeralds, and aromatics, but they wisely declined an unequal 
competition, in which they must be always prevented by the vicinity of the Per- 
sians to the markets of India; and the emperor submitted to the disappointment, 
^U his wishes were gratified by an unexpected event. The gospel had been 
preached to the Indians: a bishop already governed the Christian;5 of St. Tho- 
mas on the pepper-coast of Malabar; a church was planted in Ceylon, and the 
missionaties pursued the footsteps of commerce to the extremities of Asia. (2) 
Two Persian monks had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of Nan- 
kin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign superstitions, and who actually re- 
ceived an embass^r from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupations, they 
viewed with a curious ejre the common dress of the Chinese, the manufactures of 
silk- and the myriads of silk- worms, whose education (either on trees or in houses) 
had once been considered as the labour of queens. (3) They soon discovered that 
it was impracticable to transport the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs a nume- 
rous progeny might be preserved and multiplied in a distant climate. Religion or 
interest had more power over the Persian monks than the love of their country: 
after a long journey, th^y arrived at Constantinople imparted their project to the 
emperor, and were liberally encouraged by the gifts and promises of Justinian. 
To the historians of that prince, a campaign at the foot ot Mount Caucasus has 
seemed more deserving of a minute relation, than the labours of these missionaries 
of commerce, wjio again entered China, deceived a jealous people by concealing 
the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow cane, and returned m triumph with the 
spdls of the east. Under their direction, the eggs were hatched at the proper 
season by the artificial heat 'of dung; the worms were fed with mulberry leaves; 
they lived and laboured in a foreign climate: a sufficient number of butterflies 
were saved to propagate the race, and trees were planted to supply the nourish- 
ment of the rising generations. Experience and reflection corrected the errors of 
a new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged in the succeeding 
reigii, that the Romans were not inferior to the natives of China in the education 
of the insects smd the manufactures of silk, (4) in which both China and Constan- 
tinople have been surpassed by the industry of modem Europe, I am not insen- 
ble of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with some pain, that if the im- ' 
portets of silk had intrcduced the art of printing, already practised by the Chi- 
nese, the comedies of Menander, and the entire decads of Livy, would have been 
perpetuated in the editions of the sixth century. A larger view of the globe 
might at least have promoted the improvement of speculative science; but the Chris- 
tian geography was forcibly extracted from Jexts of Scripttfr^, and the study of 
nature was the surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. ' The orthodox faith con- 
fined the habitable world to one temperate zone, and tepresented the earth 
as an oblong surface, four hundred days' journey in length, two hundred in breadth, 
encompassed by the ocean, and covered by the solid crystal of the firma- 
ment. (5) 

rV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times, and with the go^ 
vemment Europe was overrun by the barbarians, and Asia by the monks; the 
povet^y of the west discouraged the trade and manufactures of the east; the pro- 
duce of labour was consumed by the unprofitable sei*vants of the church, the state, 
and the army, and a rapid decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating capitals 

gl}SM ProC(^iQi, l>ertic. (Hb. il. e. 30.) Coiinas dfifbrds some interesting knowledge of the port and in- 
MioA o^ Adutb (TotMpDpb. Christ, lib. ii. p. 138. 146—143.) and of the trade of the Axumitet along the 
Amean «oAst 6f Barbaria or Zingi (p. 138, 139.0 and as far as Taproljane (lib. xi p. 330. 

S) See the Christian missions in India, in Cosmas (fib. iii. p. 178, 170. lib. xi. p. 337.,) and consult Asaefnan. 
Ijot. Orient, (torn, i v. p. 4 13—^48.) 

(3) The invetitioD, manufaetuw, and general nse of silk in Chkia. may be teen in Dnhalde (Description Ge- 
nerate dfe la <%ine, torn. iL p. 16^. 20Sf— Si3.) The prorince of Ch(»ian is the most renowned both for qoanti- 
^andqoality. 

(4) ProcopsnS, lib. viii. Gothic, iv. c 17. Theophanes, Bpsnnt apud Phot. Cod, Ixxxiv. p. 38. Zonaras, 
torn, ii. lib. xir. p. 60. Pagi (torn, ii. p. 602.) assigns to the year 552 this memorable importation. Menander 
(in Ezeerpt. Lefeit, p. 107.) mentions the admiration of the Sogdoites : and Theopbylact Simocatta (lib. rii. c. 
9.) daricly represents the two rival kingdoms in (Chirm,) the country of silk. 

(«) Cosmas, III raamed Indicopleustes. or the Indian navigator, performed his voyage about the year 522, and 
composed, at Alexandria, between 535 and 547, Chriitian Topography, (Montfaucon, Prsefat. c. 1m) in which 
he refutes the itnpioas opinion, that the earth is a globe: and Photias had read this work (Cod, xxsvi. p. 9, 10.,) 
vhieh displays the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge of a merchant: the most valuable part has been 
given in French, and in Greek, by Melchiiedee Tbevenot (RHations Ctirieuses, part 1..) and che whole is since 
published in a splendid edition by the Pere Montfaucon (Kova Collectio Pairuro, Paris, 1707, 2 vols. in fcl. tom. 
iL p. 113— 34S,) But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering the Nestortan heresy of Cosmas, 
wbieh has beenf detected by I^a Croze (Christianbme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40—50. ) r^ r^r^ri]^^ 

Vol. III. 3 .zedbyi^OOgie 
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which constitute the national wealth. The public distress had been alleviated by 
the economv of Anastasius» and that prudent emperor accumulated an immense 
treasure, while he delivered his pec^le from the most odious or oppresave taxes. 
Their gratitude universally applauded the abdition of thegoid ofajfliction^Si per- 
sonal tribute on the industry ot theppor;(l) but more tolerable, as it should seem, 
in the form than in the substance, since the flourishing dty of Edessa paud o^y one 
hundred and fortv pounds of gdd, which was collected in four years from ten thou- 
sand artificers. (2) Yet such was the par»mony, which supported this liberal dis- 
positicm, that, in a reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved, from his ani^u^ 
revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling, or three hundred ana 
twenty thousand pounds of gold. (S) His example was neglected, and his treasnre 
was abused, by the nephew of Justin. The ricnes of Jusdnian were speedily ex- 
hausted by alms and buildings, by, ambitious wars, and ignominious treaties. His 
revenues were found inadequate to his expenses. Every art was tried to extort 
from the people the gold and silver which he scattered with a lavish hand from 
Persia to France ;(4) his reign was marked by the vicissitudes, or rather by the 
combat^ of rapaciousness and avarice^ of splendour and poverty; he lived with the 
reputation of hidden treasures^(5) and bequeathed to his successor the payment of 
• his debts. (6) Such a character has been justly accused by the voice of the people 
and of posterity: but public discontent is credulous; private malice is bold; aha a 
lover of truth will peruse with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Proco- 
pius. The secret historian represents only the vices of Justinian, and those vices 
are darkened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous acticms are imputed to the 
worst moHves: error is confounded with guilt, accident with design, and laws with 
abuses: the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied as the general 
ina^m of a reign of thirty-two years: the emperor alone is made responable for 
the faults of his officers, the disorders of the times, and the corruption of his sub- 
jects; and even the calamities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, 
are imputed to the prince of the demons, who ^d mischievously assumed the form 
of Justinian. (7 J 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice and rapine^ 
under the following heads. — L Justinian was so profuse that he could not be libe- 
ral. The civil and military oflicers, when they were admitted into the service of 
the palace, obtained an humble rank and a moderate stipend ; they ascended 
by seniority to a station of afiluence and repose; the annual pensions, of which 
the most honourable class was aboUshed by Justinian, amounted to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds; ai^d this domestic economy was deplored by the venal or 
indigent courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The posts» 
the salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal illummations, were objects of nnore 
general concern; and the cities might Justly complain, that he usurped the munici- 
pal revenues which had been appropriated to these useful institutions. Even the 
soldiers were injured; and such was the decay of military ^irit, that they were 
injured with impunity. The emperor refiised, at the return of each fifth year, 
the customary donative of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their 
bread, and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 
11. The humanity of his pi*edeces6ors had ^ways remitted, in some au^icious cir- 
cumstance of their reign, the arrears of their public tr&ute; and they dexterous- 
ly assumed the merit of resigning those clsums, which it was impracticable to en- 
rorce. '* Justinian, in the space of thirty-two years has never granted a similar 

(1) BTMrint rlib* iii. e. 39, 40.) b minute and frnteful, but angiry with Zorimut for calumniAtinfir the gieat 
eonitiintine. In ooIteetinKr all the bondi and record* of the tax, the humanity of Anattasiuf wai diBgent and 
artfhl; flithen wer^ sometimes compelled to prostitute their daughters (Zosim. Rist. lib. ii. e. 38. ck 105, 160. 
Liptise;, 1784.) Timotheus of Oaza chose sneb an erent for the subject of a tra^T (Snidas, torn. lii. p. 475.^ 
whieh eontriboted to the abolition of the tax (Cedrenns, p. 3f.;) a happy instance (if it be Uue) of the use of 
the theatre. 

(S) See Josna Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Asseman. (tore, wn, 268.) This capitation-taxis slight- 
ly mentioned in the Chronicle of Edessa. 

(3) ProeoDius (Anecdot. e. 19.) fixes this sum from the report of the treasurers tfaemselvei. Tiberius had 
vice* ter miiUe* ; but far different was his empive from that of Anaitasius. 

(4) Eyagrias (lib. ir. c. 30.,) in the next generation, was moderate and wellsnibrmed ; and Zimaras (lib. nr. 
e. 61.,) m the twelAh century, had read with care, and thought without prejudice: yet their cotouvi are almost 
as black as those of the Anecdotes. 

(5) Proeopius (Anecdot. c. 30.) relates the idle conjectures of the times. The death of Jmstinian» M]* the 
Ktrct historian, will expose his wealth or poverty. 

(6) See Corippns da Laudibns Jnstini Aug. lib. iL 260, &c. 384, See. 

** Phirima sunt Tive nimium neelecta parentis 
Unde tot exhauitus contraxit debita fitcui.** 
Centenaries of gold were brought by strong-arms into the hippodrome.— 
•* Debita genitoris penolvit, cauta recepit.** 

(7) The Anecdotes (c. xi. 14. 18. 20. So.) su pply many facts and more complain^. C^ O O O I P 
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hidulgeitce; and many of his sol^cts have renounced the possession of those lands, 
trhose value is insufficient to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To the cities 
"Which had suffered by hostile inroads, Anastasins promised a general exemption 
of seven years; the pvDvinces of Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and 
Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a 
single year has been confined to those places which were actually taken by the 
enemy." Such is the language of the secret historian, who expressly denies that 
any indulgence was gr^t^ to Palestine after the revolt of the Samariums; a felsc 
and odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, which attests a relief of 
thirteen centenaries of gold (52,000/.,) obtsuned for that desolate province by the 
intercession of St. Sabas.(l) III. Procopins has not condescended to explain the 
system of taxation, which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devouring 
pestilence on its inhabitants; but we should become the accomplices of his malig- 
nity, if we imputed to Justinian alone, the ancient though rigorous principle, that 
a whcde ^strict should be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons or 
property of individnals. The Anona^ or supply of com for the use of the army 
and capital, was a grievous and arbritrary exaction, which exceeded, perhaps in 
a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer; and his distress was aggravated by 
the partial injustice of weiehts and measures, and the expense and labour of dis- 
tant carriage. In a time of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition was made to the 
adjacent provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and Phry^a; but the proprietors, after a 
wearisome journey and a perilous navigation, received so inadequate a compensa- 
tion, that they would have chosen the alternative of delivering both the com and 
price at the doors of their granaries. These precautions might indicate a tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the capital; yet Constantinople did not escape the 
rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of the Bo^horas and 
Hellespont were open to the freedom of trade, and nothing was prohibited except 
the exportation of arms for the service of the barbarians. At each of these gates 
of the city, a pretor was stationed, the minister of imperial avarice; heavy customs 
were imj>osed on the vessels and their merchandise; the oppression was retaliated 
on the helpless consumer; the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and ex- 
orbitant price of the market; and a people, accustomed to depend on the liberality 
of their prince, might sometimes complain of the deficiency of water and bread. (2) 
The ama/ tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift 
of 120,000/. which the emperor accepted from his pretorian prefect; and the 
means of payment were abandoned to the discretion of that powerful magistrate. 
IV, Even such a tax was less intolerable than the privilege of monopolies, which 
checked the fair competition of industrv> and, for the sake of a small and dishonest 
gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of the subject ** As 
soon," (1 transcribe the anecdotes) **as the exclusive sale of silk was usurped by 
the imperial treasurer, a wliole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and BJerytus, 
•was reauced to extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, or fled to the 
hostile dominions of Persia." A province might suffer bv the decay of its manu- 
factures; but in this example of silk, Procopius has partially overlooked the inesti- 
mable and lasting benefit which the empire received from the curiosity of Justi- 
nian. His addition of one-seventh to the ordinary price of copper-money may be 
interpreted with the same candour; and the alteration, which might be wise, ap- 
pears to have been innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity nor enhanced the 
value, of the gold coin, (3) the legal measure of public and private payments. V. 
The ample jurisdiction, required by the farmers of the revenue to accomplish 
their engagements, might be placed in an odious light, as if they had purchased 
from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. And a more di- 
- rect sale of honours and offices was transacted in the palace, with the permission, 
or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and Theodora. The claims of merit, 
even those of favour, were disregarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertaken the trade of a majgistrate, should 
find a rich compensation for infamy, labour, danger, the debts which he had con- 

(l) One to Seythopolii, capital of the leeond Palestine, and twelve for the rest of the province. Aleroan. (p. 
^.) honestly produces this fact from a MS. life of St. Sabas, hy his disciple Cyril, in the Vatican library, and 
tinee published by Cotelerius. 

(3) John Malala (torn, it p. 332.) mentions the want Of bread, and Zonaras (lib. xiv. p. f>3.) the leaden pipes, 
which Jusdnian, or his servants, stole from the aqueducts. 

(3) For an aureus, one-sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of two hundred and ten, he (srave no more than one 
hundred and eighty foUes,or ounces of copper. A disproporion of the mint, below tlie market price, muse 
have soon produced a scarcity of small money. In Enftland, twelve pence hi copper won Id sell for no mure 
•than Meven pence. (Smithes Inquiry into the Wealth of Nation'^ vol. i. p. 49.) For Jastinian's gold coin, soe 
Eragrius (hb. iy. c. 30.) j ^ 
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tracted* and the heavy intei^st which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and itiis* 
chief of this venal practice, at length awakened the Numbering virtue of JustmianI 
^nd he attempted, by the sanction of oaths(l) and penalties* to guard the iDtegrify 
of his government: but at the end of a year of perjury, his vigorous edict wa» sus- 
pended, and corruption licentiously abused her triumph over the importance of the 
laws. VI. The testament of Eulalius, count of the domestiGs, declared the empe- 
ror his sole heir, on condition, however, that hie should discharge his debts and le- 
gacies, allow to his three daughtei's a decent maintenance, and bestow each of theni 
in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of gold.' But the splendid fortune of Eu- 
lalius had been consumed by fire; and the inventory of his goods did not exceed the 
trifling sum of five hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. A similar instance in 
Grecian history, admonished the emperor of the honourable part prescribed for 
his imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of the treasury, applauded the 
confidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and debts, educatekl the three vir* 
gins undjr the eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled the marris^e-portion 
which had satisfied the tenderness of their father. (2) The humanity ot a prince 
(fpr princes cannot be generous) is entitled to some praise; yet even in this act of 
virtue we may discover the inveterate custom of supplanting the legal or natural 
heirs, which PnXopius imputes to the reign of lustiniaifc His charge is supported 
by eminent names and scandalous examples; neither widows nor orphans were 
spared; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testaments, was benefi- 
ciaHy practised by the agents of the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny 
invades the security of private life; and the monarch, who has indulged an appe- 
tite for gaiui will soon be tempted to anticipate the moment of succession, to inter»- 
pret wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to pfoceed* from the claim of inheritance^ 
to the power of confiscatiom Vll. Amcmg the forms of rapine, a philosopher may 
be permitted to name the conversion of pagan t>t heretical riches to the use of the 
faithful; but in the time of Justinian this holy plunder was Condemned by the sec-^ 
taries alone, who became the victims of his orthodox avarice. (3) 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Justinian; but 
tUuCh of the guilt, apd still more of the profit, was intercepted by the ministei^s^ 
who were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not always selected for their ta^ 
lents. (4) The merits of Tribonian the questor will hereaifter be weighed in the 
reformation of the Ubman law; but the economy of the east was subordinate to 
the pretorian prefect, and Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the portrait 
which he exposes in his public history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappa- 
docia.(5) His knowledge was not borrowed from the schools, (6) and his style 
was scarcely legible) but he excelled in the powers of native genius, to sug^st 
the wisest counsels, and to find expedients in the most desperate situations. The 
corruption of his heart was eqUal to the vigour of his Understandings Although 
he was suspecte^d of magic and pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to the 
fear of God or the reproaches of man; and his aspidng fortune was raised on the 
death of thousands, the poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, and the desolation 
of provinces. From the dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he assiduously 
laboured to enrich his master and himself at the expense of the Roman world; 
the remainder of the day was spent in sensual and obscene pleasures, and the si- 
lent hours of the night were interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of 
au assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended him to the lasting 
friendship of Justinian : the empewr yielded with reluctance to the fury of the 
people; his victory Was displayed by the immediate restoration of their enemy; 
and they felt above ten years, undet* his oppressive administration, that he was 
stimulated by^revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. Their murmurs 
served only to fortify the resolution of Justinian; but the prefect, in the insolence 
of favour, provoked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a power, before which 

(i) The oaih is concfWed in the most foroiMable words (Kovell. viii. tit. 3.) The defaulters imprecate on 
themselves, quicquid habent teloi'um armamentaria cfteli: the part of Judas, the leprosy of Gehazi, the tremor 
of Cain, &c. besides all tempm-al pains. 

(2) A similar or more generous act of friendship, is related by Lucian of Eudamidas of Coriiith, (in Toxare 
t, S2« 23. torn. ii. p. 530.) and tbe story has produced an ingenious, though feeble comedy of !PontenelIe. 

(3) John Mafaila, torn. ii. p. 101—103. 

(4)Oneof these, A natolius, perished in an earthqnake:-doabtIess a jude^mem! The complaints and c]a» 
indurs of the people in A^thias, Clib. ▼. p. 146, !47.) are almost an echo of the anecdote. The aliena ^^q* 
Ilia reddenda nfCorippus, (lib. ii.SSl, Sec,) is not. very honourable to Justinian's memory. 

(5) See the history and character of John of Cappadocia in Procopius. (Persic, lib. i. c. 24, 25. lib. ii. c. SO. 
Vandal, lib. i. c. 13. Anecdot. c. ii. 17.22.) The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a mortal wound to 
the reputation of the prefect. 

(ft) Ou y»^ mKKo why ii y-fotfifuer'srov; ^oitwv sftxSiv on fiOi ypx^,«»T*, Kxt raturtt TUUst xipcwg >'0»4'iN<->a forci** 
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'tvevy knee was hexA, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the em- 
peror and his beloved consort. Even .Theodora herself was constrained to dis- 
isemble, to wait a favourable moment, and, by an artful conspiracy, to render John 
-of Cappadocia the accomplice c^ his own destruction. At a time when Belisa^ 
rius, wuess he had been a hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife Auto-* 
nina, who enjoyed the secret confidence oi the empressf, communicated his feigned 
disccmtent to Euphemia, the daughter of the prefect; the credulous virgin im- 
parted to her father the dangerous project, and John, who might have known the 
value of oaths and promises, was tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost trea- 
sonable interview with the wife of Belisaiius. An ambuscade of guards and eu- 
liuchs had been posted by the command of Theodora: they rushed with drawn 
swords to seize or punish the guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity of his 
attendants; but, instead of appeabng to a gracious sovereign, who had privately 
warned him of his danger, he pusiUanimously fled to the sanctuary of the church. 
The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic tran- 
quillity; the conversion of a prefect into a priest extinguished his ambitious hopes, 
but the friendship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, and he retained, in the 
mild exile of Cyzicus, an ample portion of his riches, ^ch imperfect revenge 
could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the murder of his old ene- 
mvi the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent pretence; and John of Cappadoda» 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, was at last condemned for a crime 
of which he was innocent A great minister, who had been invested with the ho- 
nours of consul and patrician, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of male- 
factors: a tattered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes; he "^as transported 
in a bark to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in Upper Egypt, and the 
prefect of the east begged his bread through the cities which had trembled at his 
name. During an exile of seven years, his life was protected and threatened by 
the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and when her death permitted the emperor to 
recall a servant, whom he had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of 
Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. His 
successors convinced the subjects of Justinian, that the arts of oppression might 
still be improved by experience and industry; the frauds of a Synan banker were 
introduced into the administration of the finances; and the example of the prefect 
was diligently copied by tlie questor, the public and private treasurer, the go- 
vernors of provinces, and the principal magistrates of the eastern empire. (1) 

V. The edificcB of Justinian were cemented' with the blood and treasure of his 
people; but those stately structures appeared to announce the prosperity of the 
empire, and actually displayed the skill of their architects. Both the theoiy and 
practice of the arts which depend on mathematical science and mechanical power, 
were cultivated under the patronage of the emperors; the fame of Archimedes was 
rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius; and if their miracles had been related by in- 
telligent spectators, they might now enlarge the speculations, instead of exciting 
the distrust of philosophers. A tradition has prevailed, that the Roman fleet was 
reduced to ashes in the port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes;{2) 
and it is asserted, that a simflar expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy 
the Gothic vessels in tlie harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor 
Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian.(3) A machine was fixed on 
the walls of the city, consisting of a hexagon mirror of polished brass, with many 
smaller and moveable polygons to receive and reflect the rays of the meridian 
sun; and a consuming flame was darted to the distance, perhaps, of two Inindred 
fiBet.(4) The truth of these two extraordinary facts is invalidated*by the silence 
of the most authentic historians; and the use of buming-jjlasses was never adopt- 
ed in the attack or defence of places. (5) Yet the admirable experiments of a 

(1) The ehronolo^y of Procopias is loose and obscure; but, with the aid of Pagi. I can dincem that John waf 
appointed pretorian prefect of the east in the year 530; that he was removed in .lanuary 531— restored belbre 
June 533— banished in 541— and recalled between June, 548, and April 1, 549. Aleman. p. 95, 97.) gives the 
list of his^ ten snccessors— a rapid series in a sinf^le re ign. 

(2) This confla^rration is hinted by Lncian, (in Hippia, c. 2.) and Galen, (lib. iii. de temperamentis. torn, i. 
p. 81. edit. Bazil.) in the second oenttiry. A thousand years afterwards, it is positively afflroied by Zonaras, 
(lib. ix. p. 424.) on the faith of Dion Cassius, by Tzetzes, (Chiliad, ii. 119, &c.) Eustathins, (ad Iliad. E. p. 
338.) and the scholiast of Lucian. Sc-r Fabriciiis, (Ribliot. Greco, lib. iii. c. 22. torn. ii. p. 551, 552.) to whom I 
am more or legs indebted for several of these quotations. 

(3) Zonaras (li^* "v* P* ^^O affirms the fact, without quoting any evidence. 

(4) Tzetzes. descrihei he artifice of these burning glasses, which he had read, perhaps with no learned eyes 
in a mathematical treatise of Anthemius. That treatise, in^i 7r»pxSc]^M9tfeitx»^f*»r^tv^ has been lately published* 
translated, and illustrated, by M. Dupuys, a scholar, and a mathematician. (Memmrs de I'Academie des In- 
scriptions, torn. xxii. p. 392 — 151.) 

(5) In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of Polybitis, Plutarch, Livy; in the siege of Constantinople, by 
that of Marcellinus, and ail the cotemporarics of the sixth century. 
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French philo0opher(l) have demonstrated the possibility of such a mirror; andr 
«iice it is posable» I am more disposed to aUribute the art to the greatest mathe* 
maticians of antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiction to the idle fancy of a 
monk or a sophist. According to another story, Proclus applied sulphur to the 
destruction or the Gothic fleet :(2) in a modem imagination^ the name of sulphur 
is instantly connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion is pro- 
pa|;ated by the secret arts of his dWiple Anthcmius.(3) A citizen of Tralles in 
Asia had five sons, who were all distinguished in their, respective profes^ons by 
merit and success. Oljrmpius excelled in the knowledge and practice of the Ro- 
man jurisprudence. Dioscorus and Alexander became learned ph^dans; but 
the skill cSf the former was exercised for the benefit of his fellow-dtizcns, while 
his more ambitious brothers acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. The fanie 
of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathematician and archi- 
tect, reached the ears of the emperor Justinian, who invited them to Constantino- 
ple; and while the one instructed the rising generation in the schools of eloquence, 
the other filled the capital and provinces with more lasting monuments of his 
art« In a trifling dispute, relative to the walls or windows of their contiguous 
houses, he had been vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbour 2^no; but the 
orator was defeated in his turn by the master of mechanics, whose malicious, 
though harmless stratagems, are darkly represented by the ignorance of Aga- 
thits. In a lower room, Anthemius arranged several vessels, or cauldrons of wa- 
ter, each of them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to 
a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed among the jdsts and rafters of the 
adjacent building. A fire was Kindled beneath the cauldron; the steam of the 
boiling water ascended through the tubes; the house was shaken by the efibrts of 
imprisoned tur, and its trembUng inhabitants might wonder that the city was un- 
coBscious of the earthquake, which they had felt At another time, the friends^ 
of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which flashed 
in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; they were astonished by 
the ndse which he produced from a collision of certain minute and sonorous par- 
tidei; and the orator declared, in tragic style to the senate, that a mere mortal 
TOUst )rield to the power of an antagonist, who shook the earth with the trident of 
Neptune, and imitated the thunder and lightning of Jove himself. • The genius 
of Anthemius and his colleague Isidore the Milesian, was excited and employed 
l)y a prince, whose taste for architecture had degenerated into a mischievous and 
costiy passion. His favourite architects submitted their designs and difficulties to 
Justinian, and discreetly confessed, how much their laborious meditation were 
surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose 
views were ^ways directed to the benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, 
and the salvation of his soul. (4) 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Constantinople 
to St. Sophia, or the eternal Wisdom, had been twice destroyed by fire; after the 
exile of JohnChrysostom, and during the Mka of the blue and green factions. 
No sooner did the tumult subside, than the Christian populace deplored their sa- 
crilegious rashness: but they wight have rejoiced in the calamity, had they fore- 
seen the glory of the new temple, which at the end of forty days, was strenuously 
undertaken by the pietyr of Justinian. (5) The ruins were cleared away, a more 
spacious plan was described, and, as it required the consent of some proprietors 

(1) Without any previous knowledre of Tzetzes or Antbemiut, Uie immortal BuflTun imagrmed and exe- 
-euted a set <vf bummj^glasses, with which he could inflame planks at the distance of two hundred feet. Sup- 
ideiwnt a I'Hisr. Naiiirelle, torn. i. p. 389—483. quarto edition.) What miracles would not his genius have 
performed for the public service, with roval expense, and in the strong: s»m of Constantinople or Syracuse! 

(S) John Malala (torn. ii. p. 120—124.) relates the fact; but he seems to (oufound the names or persons of 
Proclus and Marinus. 

(S) Aeatbias, lib. v. p. 140—152. Tlie merit of Anthemius as an architect, is loudly praised by Ptocopius, 
(de Edif. lib. i. c t.) and Paulus Silentiarius. (part i. 134, &c.) 

(4) SeeProcopius. (de Edificits, lib. i. c. 1, 2. lib. ii. c. 3.) He relates a coincidence of dreams which sop' 
poses some fraud in Justinian or his architect. They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stopping an in- 
undation at Dara« A stone quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to the emperon (lib. v. c. 6.) an angel was 
tricked into the perpetual custody of St. Sopliia. ^Anonym, de Antiq. C. P. lib. iv. p. 70.) 

(5) Among the ctowd of ancients and modems, whobave celebrated the edifice of St. Sophia, I shall distin- 
l^uish and follow,— 1. Four original spectators and historians: Procopius, (de Edific. lib.i. c. 1.) Agathias, (lib. 
V. p. 152, 153.) Paul Silentiarius, (in a poem of one thousand and twenty-six hexameters, ad cafeem Annat 
t>)ronem. Alexiad.) and Evagrius. (lib. iv. c. 31.) 2. Two legendary Greeks of a later period: George Codi- 
-nus, (de Origin. C. P. pT64— 74.) and the anonymous writer of Banduri. (Imp. Orient, torn. i. lib. iv. p. 65—80.) 
3. The great Byzantine antiquarian Dncange. (Comment, ad Paul. Silentiar. p. 525—598. and C. P. Christ, 
lib. iU. p. 5—78.) 4. Two French travellers— the one. Peter Gyllius (de Topograph. C. P. lib. e. "3, 4.) in the 
aixteenth; the other, Grelou (Voyage de C. P. 95—164. Paris, 1680. in 4ta) he has given plans, prospects, and 
inside views of St. Sophia; and his plans, though on a smaller scale, appoir more correct than those of Du- 
<anre. I have adopted and reduced the measure of Grelot: but as no Christian can now ascend the dom^ the 
Jieight k borrowed from Evagiius,compared with Gyllius Greaves, and theX)rieDtal Geographer. 
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Df ground, they obtained the most exhorbitant terms from the eager desires and 
timorous conscience of the monarch. Anthemius formed the design, and his ge- 
nius directed the hands of ten thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine 
silver was never delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himseu clad in a li- 
nen tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged their diligence 
by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. The new cathedral of St. Sophia 
was consecrated by the patriarch, five years, eleven months and ten days from the 
first foundation; and, in the midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with 
devout vanity, ** Glory be to God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so- 
great a work: I have vanquished thee, O Solomon !'*(!) But the pride «f the Ro- 
man Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake,, 
which overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its splendour was again restored 
by the perseverance of the same prince j and, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign,^ 
Justinian celebrated the second dedics^tian of a temple, which remains, after twelve 
centuries, a stately 'monument of his fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, 
which is now converted into the principal mosch, has been imitated by. the Tark- 
ish sultans, and that venerable pile continues to excite the fond admiration of the 
Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the 
spectator is disappointed by an^ irregular prospect of half domes and shelving 
roofs: the western front, the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity and 
magnificence: and the scale of dimen^ons has been much suq)assed by sevem of 
the Xatin cathedrals. But the architect, who first erected an aerial cupola, is en- 
titled to the praise of bold design and skilful execution. The dome of St Sophia,, 
illuminated by four and twenty windows, is formed with so small a curve, that the 
depth is equal only to one-sixth of its diameter; the measure of that diameter i» 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and the loftjr centre, where a crescent has supplant- 
ed the cross, rises to the perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty feet above 
the pavement. The circle, which encompasses the dome, lightly reposes on four 
strong arches, and their weight is firmly supported by four massy pUes, whose 
strength is assisted on the northern and southern sides by four columns of Eg3rp- 
tian granite. A Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of 
the edifice; the exact breadth is two hundred and fortv-three feet, and two han-» 
dred and sixty-nine may be.as^gned for the extreme length fix>m the sanctuary 
in the east to the nine western doors which open in the vestibule, and from thence 
into the nartheXf or exterior portico. That portico was the humble station of the 
penitents. The nave or body of the church was filled by the congregation of the 
faithful; but the two sexes were prudently distinguished, and the upper and kiwer 
galleries were allotted for the more private devotion erf the women. Beyond the 
northern and southern piles, a balustrade, terminated on either side by the thronea 
of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir: and the space, 
as far as the,steps of the altar, was occupied by the clergy and singers. The al- 
tar itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, was placed 
in the eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a demi-cylinder; and this 
sanctuary communicated by several doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the bap- 
tistery, and the contiguous building, subservient either to the pomp of worship> 
or the private use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The memory of past calamities 
in^ired Justinian with a wise resolution, that no wood, except for the doon» 
^ould be admitted into the new edifice; and the choice of the materials was ap- 
ptied to the strength, the lightness, or the splendour of the respective parts. 
The solid piles, which sustsdned {he cupola, were composed of huge blocks of 
freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly 
cemented by the infusion of lead and quick limej but the weight of the cupola 
was diminished by the levity of its substance, which consists either of pumice- 
stone, that floats in the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times less 
ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edifice was construct- 
ed of brick; but those base materials were concealed by a crust of marble; and 
the inside of St Sophia, the cupola, the two larger, and the six smaller semi- 
domes, the walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes 
of barbarians with a rich and variegated picture. A poet, (2) who beheld the 

■ (1) Solonion'f temple was surrounded with conrti, porticos, See., bat the proper structure of the bouse of 
God. WM no more (if we take the Egf ptian or Hebrew cubit at twentj-two inches) than fifty-five f«et iti^ 
hdgfat, thirty-six and two thirds in breadth, and one hundred and ten in length-^« small parish church, says, 
Prideaiix; (Connex. vol. i. n. 144, folio) but few sanctuaries could be valued at four or five millions sterling! 

(S) Paul SUentiarius, in dark and poetie hinguage, describes the various stones and marbles that were em- 
ployed in the edifice of St. Sophia. P. 2. p. 129. 133. &c. &c.) 1. The Car^«fian<-pftle, with iron veins. 3. The* 
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primitive lustre of St Sc^hla, enumerates-the colours, the shades, and the spots 
of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which nature had profusely di- 
versified, and which were blended and contrasted as it were by a skuful painter. 
The triumph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of Paganism; but the 
greater part of these costly stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, 
the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa and Gaul. Eight columns of 
porph5rry, which Aurelian had placed in the temple of the sun» were offered by 
the piety of a Roman matron; eight others of green marble were presented by^ 
the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus: both are admirable by their 
sise and beauty; but every order of architecture disclaims their fantastic capitals^ 
A variety of ornaments and figures was curiously expressed in mosaic; and the 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have been defaced 
by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the superstition of the Greeks^ 
According to the sanctity of each object the .precious metals were distributed in 
thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of the choir, the capitals of the 
pillars, the ornaments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the spec- 
tator was dazzled by the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary contained 
forty thousand pound weight <^ silver; and the holy vases and vestments of the 
altar were of the purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. Before the struc- 
ture of the church had risen two cubits above the ground, 45,200/1 were already 
consumed; and the whole expense amounted to 320,000/. ; each reader, according 
to the measure of his belief, may estimate their value either in gold or silver; but 
the sum of 1,000,000/. sterling is the result of the lowest computation. A magni- 
ficent temple is a laudable monument of national taste and religion, and the en- 
thusiast :^no entered the dome of St. Serbia, might be tempted to suppose that it 
was the rewdence, or even the workmanship of the Deity. Yet how dull is the 
artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the formation of 
the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the temple f 

So minute a description of an e^fice which time has respected, may attest the 
truth, and excuse the relation of the innumerable works, both in the capital and 
provinces, which Justinian constructed on a smaller scale and less durable founda- 
tions, fl) In Constantinople alone, and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty- 
five cnurches to the honour 6f Christ, the Virgin, and the saints; most of these 
churches were decorated with marble and gold; and their various situation was 
sidlfully chosen in a populous square, or a pleasant grove; on the margin of the 
sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which overlooked the continents of Europe 
and A^a. The church ot the holy apostles at Constantinople, and that of St. Jonn 
at Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the same model: their domes aspired 
to imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; but the altar was more judiciously placed un- 
der the cfentre oithe dome, at tne junction of four stately porticos, which more ac- 
curately expressed the figure of the Greek cross. The virgin of Jerusalem mi^ht 
exult in the temple erected by her imperial votary on a most ungrateful spot, which 
afforded neither ground nor materials to the architect. A level was formed, by 
rai^ng part of a deep valley to the height of a mountain. The stones of a neigh- 
bouring quarry were hewn into regular forms; each block was fixed on a peculla^ 
carriage, drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads were widened for the 
passage of such enormous weights. Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars for the 
timbers of the church; and the seasonable discovery of a vein of red marble, sap- 
plied its beautiful columns, two of which, the supporters of the exterior portico^ 
were esteemed the largest in the world. The pious munificence of the emperor 
was difilbsed over the holy land: and if reason should condemn the monasteries of 
both sexes which were built or restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the ' 
wtlls which he sunk, and the hospitals which he founded, for the relief of the wea- 
ry pilgrims. The schismatical temper of Egypt was ill entitied to the royal boun- 
ty; but in Syria and Africa some remedies were applied to the disasters of wars 
and earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, 

PAru^mi— of two lortf, both of ft ro«y hue; tiie one with a white thade, ^e other pnrete, with siWer flowen« 
5. TScPw^^ftyry^^f^ip*— withtroaU ttart. 4, tlie green marble of Lac onitu 5. Theftrrian— from Moanc 
lattii, with oMiqae veiiH, white and red. ft. The LyiSart—nz]e, with a red flower. 7. The African or Mauru' 
tanim-^ a gold or saffron hoe. 8. The Celtic^hhck^ with white reins. 9. The fiMAAorjo-white, with 
Iklaek ed«Kt. Besides the Proeonnetian^ which formed the pavement; the ThettaUan, Mdouian* ere, wbieh 
•re less dutiaatly painted. 

(1) The six books of theedifiees of Proeopias, are thus distributed— The /r*« is conEned to Comtnntino- 
pte; t^tecend includes Mesopotamia and Svria; the tkii-d^ Armenia and the Euxinc; ^efourtit, Europe^ 
the^ytA, Alia Miiwr and Palestine; the «£«f A, Egypt and Africa. Italy is forjrot by the emperor or the histo- 
rian, who published this work of adulation bdbre the date (A. D. 555) of its final conquest. 
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might revere the name of their gracious benefactor. ( 1) Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple; almost every city of the empire obtain- 
ed the solid advantages \>f bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts; but the severe libe- 
rality of the monarch disdained to indmge his subjects in the pc^ular luxury of 
baths and theatres. While Justinian laboured for the public service, he was not 
unmindful of his own dignity and ease. The Byzantine t>alace, which had been 
damaged by the conflagration, was restored with new magnificence; and some no- 
tions may be conceived of the whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, which, from 
the doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed choice, or the brazen. The dome 
of a spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pillars; the pavement and walls 
were mcrusted with many coloured marbles — ^the emerald green of Laconia; the 
fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone intersected with veins of a sea-green hue: 
the Mosaic paintings of the dome and sides represented the glories of the' Afriom 
and Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance 
to the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Hersum(2) were pre- 
pared for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially Theodora, The 
poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, the harmony 
of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, aiK^ the waves; yet the crowd of at- 
tendants who followed the court complained of their inconvenient lodgings,(3) and 
the nymphs were too. often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cu- 
bits in breadth, and thirty in length, who was stranded at the mouth of the river 
Sangaris, after he had infested more than half a century the seas of Constantino- 
ple.(4) 

The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justinian; but the repe- 
tition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a philosophic eye the de- 
biUty of the empire. (5) From Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflux of the 
Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chsun of above fourscore fortified places was 
extended along the banks of the great river. Single watch-towers were changed 
into spacious citadels; vacant wsdls, which the engineers contracted or enlarged 
according to the nature of the ground, were filled with colonies or garrisons; a 
atrang fortress defended the ruins of Trajan's bridge,(6) and several military sta- 
tions affected to spread beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman name. Bat 
that name was divested of its terrors; the barbarians, in their annual incoads, passed, 
and contemptuously repassed, before these useless bulwarks; and the inhabitants 
of the frontiers, instead of reposing under the shadow of the general defence, were 
'Compelled to guard, with incessant vigilance, their separate habitations. The soli- 
tude of ancient cities was replenished; the new foundations of Justinian acquired* 
perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable and populous; and the auspicious 
place of his own nativity attracted the grateful reverence of the vsunest of princes. 
Under the name of Justiniana firima, the obscure village of Tauresium oecame 
the seat of an archbishop and a prefect, whose jurisdiction extended over seven 
vrarlike provinces of Illyricum,(7) and the corrupt appellation of Gittstendil still 
indicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, the readence of a Turkish 
sanjak.(6) For the use of the emperor's countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and 

(i) Justinian <mce g«yeforty>five centenaries of gold (180,000^0 for <be repair* of Antiocb after the earthr 
quflke (John Malala, torn. ii. p. 146— l4d.) 

(3) For the Heneum, tb6 palace chT llieodora, tee Gylliin de Botphoro Tbracio (lib. iK.c 11.0 Aleroan. 
(Not. ad Aneedot. p. 80, 81. who quotes several epigrams of the Authology.,) and Ducange (C. P. Christ, lib. 
vi. c. 13. p. 17«, 176.) 

(3) Compare, in the Edifices (Kb. i. e. 11.0 and in the Anecdotes (c. 8—15.,) the different styles of adahitbn 
ami maleTolence: stripped of the paint, or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to be the tame. 

(4) Procopius, lib. viii. 29. most probably a stranger and wandereri as the Mediterranean does not breed 
whales. Balaenae quoque in nostra maria penetrant (Plin. Hist. Katiir. is. 2.) Between the polar circle and 
the tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow to the len^ of fifty, eighty, or one hundred feet. (Hist. 
des Voyages, torn. xv. p. 289. Pennaiit's British Zoology^ vol. ni. p. 35.) 

(5) Montesquien observes (torn. iii. p. 503. Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, c. 
20.,) tlMR Jostinian*s empire was Kke France in the time of the Noi-man inroads— never so weak as when eve- 
ry village was fortified. 

(6) ProMlus affirms (lib. iv. c. 6.0 that the Danube was stopped by the ruins of the bridge. Had ApoIIodo- 
roH the arebiteeti left a description of his own woi^, the fabulous wonders of Dion Cassius (IHi. Ixviii. p. 11200 
would have been corrected by the genuine picture. Tn^an's bridge consisted of twenty or twcntyHwo stone 
litlet witb wooden arches; the river is shallow, the current gentle, and the whole interval no more than four hun- 
dred and forty-tbree (Reimar ad Dion, from Mlirsiglt) or five hundred and fifteen toitct (d'Anviile Geograplne 
Aneienne, torn. i. p. 30^0 

" (7) Of the two Dacias, MedUerranea and RiperuU, Dardania, Prajvalitana, the second Msesia, and the second 
Macedooia. See Justinian (Novell. 11.0 who speaks of his castles beyond the Danube, and of homines semper 
belKcis sudoribns inbaerentes. 

(8) See d'Anviile (Miimoires de PAcademie, &c torn. xxxL p. 289, 290.0 Rycaut (Present State of the Turk- 
ish Empire, p. 97. 310.) Manigli (Stato Militare del Imperio Ottoraane, p. 130.) The saiijak of Oiustendil is 
«me of the twenty under the b^erbeg of Romelia, and his district maintains forty-eight xaHns and five hun- 
dred and eighty-three timarioti* 

Vol. III. 4 ^ 
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an aqueduct, were ^eedily constructed; the public and private edifices were adapt- 
ed to the greatness of a royal city; and the strengtth of the walls redsted, during 
the lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their 
progress was sometimes retarded, and Uieir hopes of rapine were disappointed, by 
the innumerable castles, which, in the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Mar 
cedonia^ and Thrace, appeared to cover the whole face of the country. Six hun- 
dred of these forts were ouilt or repaired by the emperor: but it seems reasonable 
to believe, that the far greater part consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in the 
midst of a square or circular area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
aflfbrded in a moment of danger some protection4o the peasants and cattle of the 
neighbouring villages.(l) Yet these military works, which exhausted the public 
treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions of Justinian and his European 
subjects. The warm baths of Anchiaius in Thrace were rendered as safe as they 
were salutary; but the rich pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian 
caValry; the delicious vale of Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, was 
eontinuallY^ alarmed by the sound of war;{2) and no unfortified spot, however dis- 
tant or solitary, could securely enjoy the Wessings of peace. The straits of Ther- 
Biopylse, which seemed to protect,, but which mid so often betrayed, the safety of 
Greece, were diligently strengthened by the labours of Justinian. From the edge 
©f the sea-shore, through the*forest and valleys, and as far as the summit of the 
Thessahan mountains, a strong wall was continued, which occupied every practi- 
cable entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of two thousand 
soldiers was stationed along the rampart; granaries of com, and reservoirs of wa- 
ter, were provided for their use; and by a precauti<m that inspired the cowardice 
which it foresaw, conyenient fortresses were erected for their retreat. The walls 
of Corinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens 
and Platxa,were carefiilly restored; the barbarians were discouraged by the pros- 
pect of successive and painful sieges; and the naked cities of Petoponnesus were 
covered by the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth, At the extremity of Eu- 
rope, another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days' journey into 
the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of Asia, the strdts of the Hellespont^ 
The intervals bettveen eleven populous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair pas- 
tures,* and arable lands: and the isthmus, or thirty-seven stadia or furiongs, had 
been fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred years before the reign of Justi- 
nian. (3) In an age of freedom and valour, the slightest rampart may prevent a 
surprise; and Procopius appears insensible of the superiority of ancient times, while 
he praises the solid construction and double parapet of a wall, whose long arms 
stretched on either side into the sea: but whose strength was deemed insd^cient 
to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particularly Gallipoli and Sestus, had 
not been secured by their peculiar fortifications.. The long wall> as it was em- 
phatically styled, was a work as disgraceful in the object, as it was respectable in 
the execution. The riches of a capital diffuse themselves ovjer the neighbouring 
country, and the territory of Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned 
•with the luxurious gardens and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. But 
their wealth served only to attract the bold and rapacious barbarians; the noblest 
of the Romans, in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led awav into Scythian 
cap^ity, and their sovereign might view, from his palace, the hostile fiames which 
were insolently spread to the gates of the imperiad citf. At the distance only of 
forty mUe^ Anastasius was constrmned to estaolish a last frontier; his long wall; 
of sixty mUes from the Propontis to the Euxine, proclsumed the impotence of his 
arms; and as the danger became more imminent, new fortifications were added by 
the indefatigable prudence of Justinian. r4) 

Asia Minor, after the submisaon of the Isaurians,(5) remained without enemies 
and without fortifications. Those bold savages, who had disdained to be the sub- 
jects of Galenius, persisted two hundred and thirty years in a life of independence 

(1) These fomfications may be compared to the castles in UKngrelia (ChardiD,Voyages en Perse, torn. i. p. 60. 
131.)— a natural picture. 

(^) The valley of Tempe is situate along: the rirer Peneus, between the bUIt of Ossa and Olympus: it is only 
five m|les lonj^, and in some places no more than one hundred and twentv feet in breadth. Its yerdant beau- 
ties are elegantly described by Pliny. (Hist. Natur. lib. vr, 15.} and more diffusely by iElian (I^t. Var. lib. lii. 
e.l.) 

(3) Xenophon Hellenic, lib. iii. c. %. After a long and tedious conversation with the Byzantine deelaimen, 
' how rSriceshing is the truth, the simplicity, the elegance of an Attic writer ! 

(4) See the tong wall in Bvaeritu (lifab it. c 384) lliis whole article is drawn from the Ibarth book of the 
Saifiees, ezc^t Anchiaius (lib. iiL c 7.) . , 

(f ) In the course of this history, I have sometimes mentioned, and mnch ofttaer slighted, the hasty inroadt 
of the Isaaiians, which were not attended with any conseqtiences. 
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Bad rapine. The most successful princes respected the strength of the mountains 
and the despair of the natives; their fierce spirit was sometimes toothed with 
gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror; and a military count, with three legions, 
nxed his permanent and i^ominious station in the heart of the Roman provinces, (1) 
But no sooner was the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the light-armed 
squadrons descended from the hills, and invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. Al- 
though the Isaurians were not remarkable for stature or bravery, want rendered 
them bold, and experience made them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. They 
advanced with secrecy and speed to the attack of villages and defenceless townsj 
their flying parties have sometimes touched the Hellespont, the Euxine^ and the 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus;(2) and the spoil was lodged in their inacceso- ^ 
ble mountains^ before the Roman troops had receive! their orders, or thedistant pro- 
vince had computed its loss. -The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded them from 
the rights of national enemies; and the magistrates were instructed by an^ edict, 
that the trial or punishment of an Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was a 
meritorious act of justice and piety. (3) If the captives were condemned to domes- 
tic slavery, they maintained, with their sword or dagger, the private quarrel of their 
masters; and it was found expedient for the public tranquillity, to prohibit the ser- 
vice of such dangerous retainers. When their countryman Tarcalissaeus or Zeno 
ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and formidable band of Isaurians, who in- 
sulted the court and city, and were rewarded by an annual tribute of five thousand 
pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune dep<^lated the mountains, luxury ener- 
vated the hardiness of their minds and bodies, and in proportion as they mixed with 
mankind, they became less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary free- 
dom. After the death of Zeno, his successor Anastasius suppressed their pensions, 
exposed their persons to the revenge of the people, banished them from Constanti- 
nople, and prepared to sustain a war, which left only the alternative of victory or 
servitude. A brother of the last emperor usurped tne title of Augustus; his cause 
waspowerfully supported by the arms, the treasures, and the magazines, collected 
by Zeno; and the native Isaurians must have formed the smallest portion of the 
bjmdred and fifty thousand barbaiians under his standard, which was sanctified, for 
the first time, by the presence of a fighting bishop. Their disoinierly numbers 
were vanquished in the plains of Phrygia by the valour and discipline of the Goths; 
but a war of six years almost exhausted the courage of the emperor. (4^ The Isau- 
rians retired to their mountains; their fortresses were successively besieged and 
ruined; their communication with the sea was intercepted; the bravest of their lead- 
ers died in arms; the surviving chiefs, before their execution, were dragged Ir 
chains through the hippodrome; a colony of their youth was transplanted into 
Thrace, and the remnant of the people submitted to the Roman government Yet 
some generations elapsed before their minds were reduced to the level of slavery. 
The populous villages of mount Tauris were fiUe^ with horsemen and archers; 
they tesisted the imposition of tributes, but they recruited the armies of Justinian; 
and his caul magistrates, the proconsul of Cappadocia, the count, of Isauria, and the 
prs&to^ of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested wi,th military power to restrain the 
licentious practice of rapes and assassinations. (5) 

If we .extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Tan^s we may ob- 
serve on one hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb the savages of -Ethiopia, {6) 
and on the other, the long walls which he constructed in Crimssa for the protection 
of his friendly Goths, a colony of three thousand shepherds and warriors. (7) From 

(1) Trebelliiis PoUio in Hist. Augait. p. 107. who lived ander Diocletian, or Constantine. See likewi«e Pao- 
cirolas, ad Not. Imp. Orient, c. 115. 141. See Cod. Theodos. lib. %u tit. 35. leg, 37. with a copious collective 
Annotation of Godefroy. torn. iii. p. 256, 357. 

(«) See the full and wale extent of their intoadt in Philostorgius (Hi«t. Eeclet. lib. iL c. 8^) with Godefroy*i 
Ifamed Dissertations. 

(5) Cod. Justinian, lib. ix. tit. 12. leg. 10. The punishments are severe— a fine of a hundred pounds of gold, 
de)^dation«and even death. The public peace might afibrd a pretence, but Zeno was desirous of monopo- 
Kxing the valour and service of the Itaurians. , . , , 

(4) The I«aorian war and the triumph of AnasUsius are briefly and darkly represented by John Malala (torn, 
ii. p. 100, 107.;) Evagrius (lib. iii. c. 35.;) Theopbanes (p. 1 18—120.;) and the Chronicle of Marcelluius. 

:(5) Fortes ea regio (says Justinian) viros hab«t, nee in ullo diflTert ab Isauria, though Procopius (Persia, lib. u 
c 13.) marks an essential difference between their military Character; yet in former times tife Lyeaonians and 
Pisidians had defended their liberty aga'mst the great king (Xenophon, Anabasis, lib. iii. c. 2.) Justinian in- 
troduces some fblse and Ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians, and the Lyeaonians, who, 
utter visiting Rome (l<mg before £neas,) gave a name and people to Lycaonia (Novell. 34, 35. 37. 30.) 

(6) See Procopius, Persic, lib. i. e. 19. The altar of national concord, of annual sacrifice and oaths, whicb 
Diocletian bad erected in the iale of Elephantine, was demolished by Justinian with less poKcy than zeal. 

(7) Procopius de Edifieiis, lib. iii. c 7. Hist. lib. viii. e. 3, 4. These unambitious Goths had leAised to fol- 
low the standard of Theodoric. As late tn the fifteenth and sixteenth century, the name and nation might be 
dneovcred between Caffa and the straits of Axeph (d'Anville Memnires del' Academic, torn. xxx. p. 240.) They 
m&l deserved the cariosity of Busbequius (p. 331—326.;) but seem to have vanished in the mere xecent ac- 

«««aDt of the Missions du Levant (torn, i.,) Tott Peyssonel, &c. ^p 
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that peninsula to Trebizond the eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, 
by aUiance, or by religion: and the possession of the Lazka, the Colchos of an- 
cient, the Mingi^lia of modem, geography, soon became the object of an import* 
ant war. Trebizond, in after times the seat of a romantic empire, was indebted 
to the liberality of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches 
are hewn in the solid rock. From that maritime city, a frontier line of five hun- 
dred miles may be drawn to the fortress of Circesium, the last Roman irtation on 
the Euphrates. (1) Above Trebizond immediately, and five days* journey to the 
south, the country arises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage, though 
npt so lofty, as the Alps and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate,(2J whe«e the 
snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless; even honey is poisonous; the 
*mo«t industrious tillage would be confined to some pleasant valleys; and the pastoral 
tribes obtained a scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The 
C/uilybian8{S) derived their name and temper from the iron quality of the soil; 
and, since the days of Cyrus, they might produce, under the various appellations erf 
Chaldeans, and Zanians, an uninteiTupted prescription of war and rapine. Under 
the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged the God and the emperor of the Romans, 
and seven fortresses were built in the most accesdble passes, to exclude the am- 
bition of the Persian monarch. (4) The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the west and the Eux- 
ine; bending to the south-west, the river passes under the walls of Satala and Me- 
litene (which were restored by .Tustinian as the bulwarks of the Lesser Armenia,} 
and gradually approaches the Mediterranean sea; till at length repelled by mount 
Taurus, (5) the JEluphrates inclines his long and flexible course to the south-east and 
the gulf of Persia. Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish 
two recent foundations, which were named from Theodosius, and the relics of the 
martyrs, and two capitals, Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the histo- 
ry of every age. Their strength was proportioned, by Justinian, to the danger of 
tneir situation* A ditch and palisade might be sufficient to resist the artless force 
of the cavalry of Scythia; but more elaborate works were required to sustain a re- 
gular siege against the arms and treasures of the great king. His skilful engineers 
understood the methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising platforms to the 
level of th^ rampart; he shook the stron^st battlements with his military engines, 
and sometimes advanced to the assault with aline of moveable turrets on the Backs 
of elephants. In the great cities of the east, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of 
portion, was compei)sated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison 
in the defence of their country and religion; and the fabulous promise of the son of 
God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens with violent confidence, 
and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dismay. (6) The subordinate towns of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and the posts which ap- 

g eared to have any command* of ground or water, were occupied by numerous 
)rts, substantially built of stone, or more hastily erected with the obvious materi- 
als of earth and brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every spot; anMis cru- 
el precautions might attract the war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 
connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the quar- 
rels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above six 
hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had interposed a vacant solitude between 
the ambition of the two rival empires: the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were for- 

(1) For the gpompbyand architeetaie of tbit Anneniaii border, tee the Persian Wan ted Edificef (lib, ii. 
C. 4—7. lib. iii. c.S— 7.) of Pmcopias. 

(8) The country it deicribed by Toumcfort (Voyaijie an Levant, torn. iii. lettre 17, 18.) That skiinil botanist 
soon discovered the plant that infects the honey (P)in. xxi. 44. 45.) He observes, that the soldiers of Lncallin 
niiditindc^ be sai^^niibfi} ur rbe cold, since, even in the plain of Erzerum, snow sometimes falls in June, 
snfi ihv harvi !ir i\ ^lilnni finisln J before September. The hills of Armenia are below the fortieth depee of 
lAt9iiu1t\ hm m iTtff mo4intniiirjii'J country wnich I inhabit, it Is well known that an ascent of some hoars car- 
Tim ilK? trft vellrr ft oni llif climjiTe of Lanis^nedoe to that of Norway, and a (general theory has been introduced, 
thai imcif r Opc Iitip^ nn i Lr.'Tn.ri<pib of two thousand four hundred toUet is equivalent to the cold of the polar cir- 
tAf (Tlrinianrt^ ObfitTvititiTtt <:ij r l.»s Vofvtffes de Coxe dans la Suisse, torn. ii. p. 104.) 

(3) Tilt' ideiiiity or pmnlir,^[ j iif the Cbalybians, or Chaldeans, may be investifrated in Strabo rlibb xii. pb 825, 
f!t«W) CenRTtiu (Oipf nipli- Amiq. tom. ii. p. 102—204.0 and Floret (Mem. de I' Academic, torn. iv.p. 594.)— 
XenoplKi'ti iiitppDi.e«, in hit romance (Cyropsed. lib. iii.J the same batlnrians against whom he had toof bt in 
hii rrfreaT f AimbinK lib, iv.; 

(4 3 P t^i"!] plu Rf I^T<kc . litb L c . 1$. De Edific. lib. iii. e. 0. 

(5) K l Tftu ru i obif pr im nni i m maria Venturas (Pomponius Mela, iii. 8.) Pliny, a poet as well as a naturalist 
( t. %6,.) iie^mmifin tHc nxt^r n nil mountain, and describes their combat. See the course of the Tigris and En- 
fthnm^ In (he ejicflient TtMitm- of d* Anvil lew 

(fi) PfDcnpiui ( FVriJp. liti» it. c. 12.) tells the story with the tone half sceptical, half superstitious, of Herodo- 
in%. Thf ppomif t WAS noi in t\vi primitive lie of Ensebius, but dates at least from the year 400; and a third lie, 
the Fft-frnwo, wtt^ mrtn mm^i oti the two former (Evagrius, lib. iv, c. 27.) As Edessa hoi been ta^en, Tille- 
intint mmf dlstlaifii the pnomiic (Mem. Ecdes. tom. i. p. 362. 383, 017.) y-^ j 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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midable only as robbers; and in the proud security of peace, the fortifications of 
^rria were nejglected on the most vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, had been sumnded 
by a truce, which continued above lorescore years. An ambassador from tne em- 
peror Zeno accompanied the rash and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedition 
against the Nepthalites or White Huns, whose conquest had been stretched from 
the Caspian to the heart of India, whose throne was enriched with emerald^l) 
and whose cavalry was supported by a line of two thousand elephants. (2) The 
Pernans were twice circumvented, m a situation which made valour useless and 
flight impossible; and the double victory of the Huns was achieved by military 
stratagem. They dismissed their royal captive after he had submitted to adore 
the majesty of a barbarian: and the humiliation was poorly evaded by the casnis- 
/tical subtilty of the M^, who instructed Perozes tO'direct his attention to the 
rising sun. The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot his danger and his ^titude; 
he renewed the i^tack with headstrong fury, and lost both his army and his life. (3) 
The death of Perozes abandoned Persia to her foreign and domestic enemies; and 
twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son Cabades or Kobad could embrace 
any designs of ambition or revenge. The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was 
the motive or pretence of a Roman war;(4) the Huns and Arabs marched under 
the Persian standard, and the fortifications of Armenia and Mesopotamia were, at 
that time, in a ruinous or imperfect condition. The emperor returned his thanks 
to the governor and people of Maty ropolis, for the orompt surrender of a city . 
which could not be successfully defended, and the conflragration of Theodosopolis 
might justify the conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida sustained a long 
and destructive siege: at the end of three months the loss of fifty thousand of the 
soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any prospxect of snccess, and it was in 
v^n that the Magi deduced a flattering prediction from the indecency of the wo- 
men on the ramparts, who had revealed their most secret charms to the eyes of 
the assailants. At length, in a silent night, they ascended the most accessible 
tower which was guarded only by some monks, oppressed after the duUes of the 
festival, with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders were applied at the dawn of day; 
the presence of Cabades, his stem command, and his drawn sword, compelled 
the Persians to vanquish; and before it was sheathed, fourscore th(»isand of the 
inhabitants had ex]3iated the blood of their companions. After the siege of 
Amida^ the war continued three years, and the unhappy frontier tasted the foil 
measure of its calamities. The gold of Anastasius was offered too late, the num- 
ber of his troops was defeated by the number of their generals; the country was 
stripped of its inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were abandoned to the 
wild oeasts of the desert. The resistance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of Cabades to peace; he sold his conquests for an exorbitant 
price: and the same line, though marked with slaughter and devastation, still se- 
parated the two empires. To avert the repetition, of the same evils, Anastasius 
resolved to found « new colony, so strong, that it should defy the power of the 
Persian, so far advanced towards Assyria, that its stationary troops might defend 
the province by the menace or operation of an offensive war. For this purjjose, the 
town of Dara,(5) fourteen miles from Nisibis, and four days* journey from the Ti- 
gris, was peopled and adorned; the hasty works of Anastasius were improved by 
me perseverance of Justinian; and without insisting on places less important, the 
fortifications of Dara may represent the military architecture of the age. The 
city was surrounded with two walls, and the interval between them of fifty paces, 

(1) They were purcihased from the merchants of Adatis who traded to India (Cosmas, Topograph. Christ; 
lib. xL p. 339.:^ yet, in the estimate of preeioas stones, the Scythian emerald was the first, the Bacrrian the se- 
cond, Uie Ethiopian only the third (HilPs Theophrastus, p. 61, Sec. 92.) The production, mines, &c. of eme- 
raUb, are involved in darkness; and it is doubtful whether we possess any of the twdve sorts known to the an- 
taentt (Gc^^uet. Oririne des Loix, fee. part ii. lib. ii, c. 2. art. 3.) In this war the Huns got, or at least Perozes 

* loat, the finest pearl in the world, of which Procopius relates a ridicalous fable. 

(2) The Indo-ScTthse continned to reign from the time of Angttstus (Dionys. Perieget. t08B. with Ibe Com- 
mentary of Eustattiins, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, torn, iv.) to that of the eldest Jastin. (Cosroas, Topo- 
fCmph. Christ, lib. xi. p. 338, 339.) On their origin and conquests, see d^Anville (sur l^lnde, p. 18. 45^ &e. 69. 
85.89.) In the seennd century they were masters of Larice or Ouezerat. 

'(3) See the ftte of Phirouz, or Perozes, and its conseqnenees, in Procopius, (Persic, lib. i. c. 3—6.) who may 
be compared with the fragments of oriental history (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 3S1. and Texeira, History 
of Perma, translated or abridged by Stevens, lib. i. e. 33. p. 132^138.) The chronology is ably aseertained by 
Atteman. (Biblfot. Orient, torn. iii. p. 395—427.) 

(4) The Persian war, under the r^:ns of Anastasius and Justin, may be collected from Procopius (Persic. 
lib. i. e. 7—9.0 Theophanes fm Chronograph, p. 124—127.,) Evagrius (lib. iii. c 37.,) Marcellinus (m Chron. p. 
47.«) and Josue Stylites (apud Asseman. tem. u p. 272—28 1.) 

(5) The descripti(»i of Dara is anmly and correctly given by Procopius (Persic, lib. i. c. 10. lib. ii. e. 13. De 
Bdefic lib. fi. c. 1— S. lib. iii e. S.) See Uie situation in d^Anville (I'Eaprate et le Tigre, p. 53— 55.|) though he 

to double the intenral between Dara and Nisibis. 
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afforded a retreat to the cattle of the be^eged. The inner wail was a tnonument 
of strength and beauty: it measured sixty feet from the eround, and the hei^t 
of the towers w£^ one hundred feet; the loop-holes from whence an enemy might 
be annoyed with misnle weapons, were small but numerous: the soldiers were 
planted along the rampart, under the shelter of double galleries, and a third plat- 
form, spacious and secure, was raised on the summit of the towers. The exteri- 
or wall appears to have been less lofty, but more solid; and each tower was pro- 
tected by a quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky soil resisted the tools of the mi- 
ners, and on the south-east, where the ground was more tractable> their approach 
was retarded by a new work, which advanced in the shape of a hu^f-moon, . The 
double and treble ditches were filled with a stream of water; and in the manage- 
ment of the river, the most skilful labour was employed to supply the inhabitants* 
to distress the besiegers, and to prevent the mischiefs ctf a natural or artificial 
inundation. Dara continued more than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its foun- 
ders and to provoke the jealousy of the Persians, who incessantly complained, that 
this impregnable fortress had been constructed in manifest vic^ation of the treaty 
of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the countiies of Cholchos, Iberia, and 
Albania, are intersected in every direction by the branches of mount Caucasus; 
and the two pTincipsl ^tes, or passes, from north to south, have been frequently 
confounded m the geography both of the ancients and modems. The name of 
Caaftian or Albanian gates, \& properly applied to Derbend,(l) which occupies a 
short declivity between the mountains and the sea; the city, if we give credit to 
local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks; and this dangerous entrance wa» 
fortified by the kings of Persia with a mole, double walls!, and doors of iron. The 
Iberian gates(2) are formed by a narrow passage of six miles in mount Caucasus, 
which opens from the northern side of Iberia or Geoi^ia, into the plain that 
reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. A fortress, designed by Alexander, per- 
haps, or one of his successors, to command that important pass, had descended by 
right of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the Huns, who offered it for a mo- 
derate price to the emperor; but while Anastasius paused, while he timorously 
computed the cost and the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, and Cabad«s 
forcibly occupied the straits of Caucasus. The Albanian and Iberian gates ex- 
cluded the horsemen of Scythia from the shortest and most practicable roads, and 
the whole front of the mountain was covered by the rampart of Gog and Magogs 
the long wall which has excited the curiosity of an Arabian caliph{3) and a Rus- 
sian conqueror. (4) According to a recent description, huge stone, seven feet thicky 
twenty-one feet in lenj^h, or height, are artificially joinedf without iron or cement, 
to compose a wall which runs above three hundred miles from the shores of Der- 
b^nd, over the hills and through the valleys of Daghestan and Gqcwrgia. With- 
out a vifflon, such a work might be undertaken by the policy of Cabades; without 
a miracle, it might be accomplished by his son, so lormidable to the Romans 
under the name of Chosroes; so dear to the orientals, under* the appellation of 
l^ushirwan. The Persian monarch held in his hand the keys both of peace and 
war; but he stipulated in every treaty, that Justinian should contribute to the ex- 
pense of a common barrier, which equally protected the two empires from the in- 
roads of the Scythians. (5) 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consulship of Rome, 
which had given so many sages and heroes to mankind. Both these institutions 
Tiad long since degenerated from their primitive glory; yet some reproach may be 
justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a prince, by whose hands such vene- . 
rable ruins were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosophy of Ionia and the 
rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies became the patrimony of a city whose inha- 

(1) For|9ke eity and pan of Derbend, see d*HerbeIot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 157. 291. 807.0 Petite de la Croix 
(Hut. de GenKisean. Ub. iv. c. 9.») Histoire Oenealo^pque de Tatars (torn. i. p. 122.,) Olearius (Voyage en Pene, 
p. 1039—1041.,) and Corneille leBrune (Vovaees, torn. i. p. 146, 147.,) his view may be compared with the plau 
t>f Olearius, who judges the wall to be of shells and g:raTel hardened by time. 

(2) Procopitis, thou|(h with some confusion, alwavs denominates them Caspian (Persic, lib. i. c. 10.) The pass 
if now styled Tatartopa, the Tartar gates (d*Anville, Geographic Anetenne, torn. ii. p. 119, 120.) 

(3) The imaginajry rampart of Gog apd Macog, which was seriously explored and believed by a caliph of the 
ninth century, appears to be derived from the gates of mount Caucasus, and a vague report of die wall of 
China. (Geognpu. Nubiensis, p. 207—270. Merooiret de TAcademie, torn. xxxi. p. 210—219.) 

(4) See a learned dissertation of Baier, de muro Caucateo^ in Comment. Acad. Petropol. ann. 1726. tom. L p. 

42S— 403. but it b destitute of a map or r'"" wu-^ *u- ^ — »^*^ t *_— .^ * «• n^,A.^A ;« .i.« «— 

1722, the measure of the wall was found 
fathoms, each of seven fbet English; in i 

(5) Bee the fortiff cations and treaties t 
andd'HerbeIot(p.6S2.) 
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Jutants, about thirty thousand males, condensed, ivi^in the period of a single life^ 
the genius of ages and millions. Our sense of thdfcgnity ot human' nature is ex- 
alted by the simple recollection, that Isocrates(l) was the companion of Plato and 
Xenophon; that he assisted, perhaps with the historian Thocydidcs, at the first 
representations of the CEldipus of Sophocles and the Iphigenia of Euripides; and that 
his pupils ^schines and Demosthenes contended for the crown ot patriotism in 
the presence of Aristotle, the master of-Theophrastus, who taught at Athens with 
the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects. (2) The ingenious youth of Attica 
enjoyed the benefits of their domestic education, which was communicated without 
envy to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of Theophra*- 
tus;(3) the schools of rhetoric must have been still more populous than those of 
philosophv; and a rapid succession of students diffiised the fame of their teachers,, 
as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian language and name. Those limits were 
enlai^ed by the victories of Alexander; the arts of Athens survived her freedom 
aM dominion; and the Greek colonies, which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, 
and scattered over Asia» undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to worship the 
Muses in their favourite temple on the banks of the Ilissus. The Latin ccmquerors 
respectfully listened to the instructions of their subjects and captives; the names 
of Cicero and Horace were enrolled in the schools oS Athens; and, after the perfect 
settlementof the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa and of Britam, con- 
versed in the groves of the academy with their fellow-students of the east The 
studies of philosophy and eloquence are congenial to a popular state,, which en- 
cour^es the freedom of inquiry, and submits only to the fwce of persuasion. In 
the republics of Greece and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerftH engine of 
patriotism or ambition; and the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of states- 
men and le^slators. When the liberty of public debate was suppressed, the ora- 
tor in the honourable profession of an advocate, might plead the cause of innocence 
and justice; he might abuse his talents in the more profitable trade of panegyric; and 
the same precepts continued to dictate the fiancifal declamations of the sophist, and 
the chaster beauties of historical composition. The systems, which professed to un- 
fold the nature of God, of man, and of the universe, entertained the curioaty of the 
philosophic student; and, according to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with 
the sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, or severe- 
ly argue with Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unattainable 
term of moral happiness and perfection; but the race was glorious and salutary; 
the disciples of Zeno, and even those of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to 
suffer; and the death of Petronius was not less effectual than that of Seneca, to 
humble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence. The light of science could 
not indeed be confined within the walls of Athens. Her incomparable writers 
address themselves to the human race; the living masters emigrated U> Italy and 
Asia; Berytus, in later times, was devoted to the stud}r of the law; astronomy and 
physic were cultivated in the museum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric and philosophy maintained their superior reputation from the PelopDnne- 
sian war to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situated in a barren swl,. 
possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and the monuments of ancient art. That 
sacred retirement was seldom disturbed by business of trade, or government; and 
the last of the Athenians were distinguished by their lively wit, the purity of their 
taste and language, their social manners, and some traces, at least in discourse, of 
the magnanimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the academy of the 
Platcmists the lyceum of the Peripatetics, Xhejioriico of the Stoics and the garden- 
of the Epicureans, were planted with trees and decorated with statues: and the 
philosophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, delivered their instructions 
m ^acious and pleasant walks, which, at different hours, were consecrated to the 
exercises of the mind and body. The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats; the ambition of succeeding to the masters of human reason, ex-^ 
cited a generous emulation; and the merit of the candidates was determined, on. 
each vacancy, by the free voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian pro- 
fessors were'paid by their disciples: according to their mutual wants and abilities,. 

• 

<1) Tht life of Iiocntes ext^ds from Olyrap. 86. i. to llO. 3. (ante Christ. 436'43ak} See BionTc. Halicam, 
torn. ii. !». 149, 150. edit. Hudson; Pltftardi (live anoiiymoQs)in Vit. X. OratoraiD, p. 1538^1543. edit. H. Steph, 
Phot. Cod. %S9. p. 1453. « 

(S) The tehooft of Athens are oppioasly, though concisely, represented in the Fortuna Attica of Mearsiqy. 
(c Tiii. p. 5d— 73. in torn. i. Opp.) Fw the state and arts of the city, see the first book of Pausanias, and a small 
trmet of Dicsarehas (in the second volume of Hudson's Geographers J who wrote about OJymp. 117. Dodweli'S; 
Bittcrtat. sect. 

(3) Diogen. Laert. de Vit. Philotoph. 1. v. legra. 37. p. 289. C^ r^r^t^\r> 
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the price appears to have vnped from a mina to a talent; and Isocrates himself^ 
who derides the avarice of t1i||iK>phists, required, in his school of rhetoric, about 
thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The wages of industry are just 
and honourable, yet the same Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend; 
the Stoic might bluish when he was hired to preach the contempt ci money; and I 
^ould be sorry to discover, that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from the ex- 
ample of Socrates, as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some property of lands 
ana houses was settled by the permission of the laws, and the legacies of the de- 
ceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. Epicurus bequeathed to his 
disciples the gardens which he had purchased for eightjr minas, or two hundred 
and fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient for their frugal subsistence and monthly fes- 
tivals;(l) and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, which, in eight cen- 
turies, was gradually increased from three to one thousand pieces of gold. (2) The 
schools of Athens were protected by the wisest and most virtuous of the Roman 
princes. The library which Hadrian founded, was placed in a portico, adorned with 

Pictures, statues, and a ix)of of alabaster, and supported by one hundred columns of 
hrygian marble. The public salaries were assigned by the generous spirit of the 
Antonines; and each professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripa- 
tetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmx, or more than three hundred pounds sterling. (3) After the 
death of Marcus, these liberal donations, and the privileges attached to the thrones 
of science, were abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged: but some ves- 
tige of royal bounty may be found under the successors of Constmitine; and th^ 
aftitrarv choice of an unworthy candidate might tempt the philosophers of Athens 
to regret the days of independence and poverty. (4) It is remarkable, that the 
impartial favour of the Antonmes was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philoso- 
phy, which they considered as equally useful, or at least as equidly innocent. So- 
crates had formerly been the glory and the reproach of his country; and the first 
lessons of Epicurus so strangely scandalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that 
by his exile, and that of his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes adeeming 
the nature of the gods. But, in the Ensuing year, they recalled tne hasty decree, 
restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced, by the experience of ages, 
that the moral character of philosophers is not affected by the diveraty of their 
theological speculations. (5) 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens than the establishment 
of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the exercise of reason, resolved eve- 
ry question by an article of faith, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal 
flames. In many a volume of laborious controversy, they exposed the weakness 
of the understanmng and the corruptifm of the heart, insulted human nature in the 
sages of antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of philosophical inquiry, so repu^ant 
to the doctrine, or a* least to the temper, of an humble believer. The surviving 
sect of tlie Platonists, whom Plato would have blushed to ^acknowledge, extrava- 
ganlfy mingled a sublime theory with the practice of superstition and magic; and, 
as they remained alone in the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a secret 
rancour against the government of the church and state; whose severity was still 
su^ended over their heads. A^ut a century after the reign- of Julian, (6) Pro- 
clus,(7) was permitted to teach m the philosophic chair of the academy; and such 
was his industry, that he frequently, in the same day, pronounced five lessons, and 

( l^ See the teitini«ni of Kpimrut in Diogen. Laert. lib. x, «egm. 10—20. p. 611, 612. A sing^le epittle (ad Fft- 
iiLiliAn^f U* h) diip] Ayi the ittjuiticc of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epieumm, the dezteroa* ponYeneM 
fit Citcra, KDd ihi.^ mliittin' df cQiiicvftpt and esteem with which the Roman aenaton conaideKd the philotophy 
and philmophfTi i>f r»feMe. 

(i) DamnKiLit, ID Vit. Iiiduiv tipuA Photiam, Cod. 242.'p. 1054. 

(S>S£e Liidtin (til Eiine-clu tam. ii. [i. 350—359. edit. Reitz;} Philottratus (In Vit. Sophist. Kh. ii.c*S.O and 
Dirm Cuituc, ur Xf jilii'il i n (I s h. b^i- p. 1 1 '^5^) with their editors Do Sonl, Olearius. and Reimar, and, above sH; 
Sii]tn»iui (Ad HiiU Anj^u^t, p^ Ti^> A j adicious philosopher (Smith's Wealth of Nations, to), li. p. 344—374.,) 
pidTprt the ffcc coQitibiiitiiin« or ihc s^tudents to a fixed stipend for the professor. 

(4) Braek^r, Hiic Crif. Vtiilfrtoph. ivnu iL p; 310, fee 

{$> The birth at Rjiicui u» ii f -^ ' ' < te year 343 before Christ, (Bavle,) Olympiad. 1G9. 3. and he opened bis 
school >t Altiaiftftilyinri. 11 B. undred and six yean before the same era. This intolerant law (Athe* 

TiKu^i lib. %m. p. a 10. Dio^it ki , lib. T. s. 38. p. 290. Julias Pollux, 9. 5.) was enacted in the same, or 

th( f uecc£dlt)K yvM r, ( Slf^ni in ». t ; [* , u t u. i .|. v. p, 62. Menagius, ad Diogen. JLaerr. p. 304. Corsini Fasti Attiei* 
tarn, i r> p. ti7, 08.) Tht?t?|jli7Biitu!i| cjj ii.-l of the Peripatetics, and disciple of Aristotle, was faiTolred in the same 
cxUe. 

(0) This is no fancifiil era; the pagans reckoned their calamities from th# reign of their hero. Proelas, whote 
naitiTity is marked by his horoscope (A. D. 413. February 8, at C. P. died one bQlidr«d and fwenty-fbur ycMs 
cearo tov\i»v<tu 0dm-(M(0(, A. D. 485. (Matin, in Vita Prodi, c 36.) 

(7) The life of Proclns, by Marinus,^as published by Fabridus (Hamburgh, 1700, et ad cakem lESbliot. Im' 
tin, Lond. 1703.) See Suidas (torn. iii. p. 185, 186.0 Fabricius (Bibliot. Grecc. lib. ▼. c. 36* p* 449— 558^) ftiMl 
Bnicker (Hist. Criu Philosoph. torn, ii. p. 319—326.) /^ r^r^r-i 
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coiBposed seven hundred lines. His si^;ad(ms mind explored the deepest questions 
ef naorals, and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments against 
the Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. But, in the intervals of study, 
Yvt fiemonoHy conversed with Pan, JSsculapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries 
he was secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he adored; in the devout 
persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citixen of the universe, should be Uie 
priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the sun announced his approaching end; 
and his life, with that of his scholar Isidore, (1) compiled by two of their most 
learned disciples, exhibits a deplond>le picture of the second childhood of human 
reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, 
continued forty-four years from the death of Proclus, to the edict ef Justinian, (2) 
which imposed a perpetual ulence on the schools of Athens, and excited the grief 
and indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian science and superstition. 
Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and Hermias, Eulalius and Priscian, 
Damasdus, Isidore and Simplicius, who dissented from the religion of their sove- 
rei^, embraced the resolution of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was 
demed in their native country. They had heard, and they credulously believed, 
that the republic of Plato was realized in the despotic government of Persia, and 
that a patriot king reigned over the happiest and most virtuous of nations. They 
were soon astonished by the natural oiscovery that Persia resembled the other 
countries of the globe; that Chosroes, who aifected the name of a philoMipher, was 
vain, cruel and ambitious; thatbigotrv, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among 
the Magi; that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, and the magistrates 
unjust; that the guilty sometimes escaped, and that the innocent were often op- 
pressed. The disappointment of the philosopher^* provoked them to overlook the 
real virtues of the Persians; and they were scandalized, more deeply perhaps than 
became their profession, with the plurality^f wives and concubines, the incestuous 
marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vultures, in- 
stead of hiding them in the earth, or consuming them with fire. Their repent- 
ance was expressed by a precipitate return, and they loudly declared, that they 
had rather die on the l>orders oi the empire, than enjoy the wealth and favour of 
the barbarian. From this journey, however, they derived a benefit which reflects 
the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. He required, that the seven sages, 
who had vi«ted the court of Persia, should be exempted from the penal laws which 
Justindan enacted against his pagan subjects; and this privilege expressly stipulated 
in a trea^ of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a powerful mediator. (3) Sim- 
plidus and his companions ended their lives in peace and obscurity: and as they 
left no disciples, they terminated the long list of Grecian philosophers, who may 
be justly praised, notwithstanding their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous of 
thdr cotemporaries. The writings of Simplicius are now extant. His physical 
and metaphysical commentaries on Aristotle have passed away with the fashion 
of the times; but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the library 
of nations, as a classic book, most excellently adapted to direct the will, to purifv 
the heart, and confirm the understanding, try a just confidence in the nature both 
of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation philosopher, 
liberty and the consulship were founded at Rome by the elder Brutus. The revo- 
lutions of the consular office, which may be viewed in the successive lights of a 
substance, a shadow, and a name, have been occasionally mentioned in the present 
histoiy. The first ma^strates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to 
exercise, in the senate, and in the camp, the powers of peace and war, whicn were 
afterwsu^ translated to the emperors. But the tradition of ancient dignity was 
long revered by the Romans and barbarians, A Gothic historian applauds the 
coi^ship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal glory and greatness;(4) the 
Tdng of Italy himself congratulates those annual favourites of fortune, who, With- 
out the cares, enjoyed the splendour of the throne; and at the end of a thousand 
years, two consuls were created by the sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople, 

(1) The life of Iiiaore was eomposed by DaroMckis (apud Photium, Cod. S43. p. 1028->1076.) See the lait 
agie of the pagan philoiophen in Bnicker rtom. ii. p. 341—351.) 

(2) The lupprenioD of the schools at Athens is recorded by John Malala (torn. ii. p. 187. tur Decio Co*. SoU,) 
and an anonymous Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aieroan. p. 106.) 

(3) AgMhias (lib. ii. p. 60^71.) relates this curions story. Chosroes ascended the thnme in the ycat f 31, and 



snade his 6rst peace with the Romans in the beginninfj^ of 533, a date most compatible with his young fame and 
«/</ age of Isidore. ( Asseman. Bibiiot. Orient, torn. iii. p. 404. Pagi, torn. iL p. 543. 550.) 

(4) Cassiodor. Vanarum Epist. ti. p. i. Jornandes, c. Ivii. p. 09o. edit. Grot. Quod gununam bonum pri- 
mninque in mundo dcctii edicitur. /-^ i 
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for the sole purpose of giving a date to the year, and a festival to t\ie people. But 
the expenses of this festival, in which the wealthy and the vain aspiml to surpass 
their 'predecessors, insensibly arose to the enormous sum of 80,000/.; the wisest 
senators declined a useless honour, which involved the cert^ ruin of their fami- 
lies; and to this reluctance I should impute the frequent chasms in the last age ci 
the consular FOBti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the pnbHc 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates; the avarice of that prince pre* 
ferred the cheaper and more convenient method of advice and regulation. (1) Se- 
ven firocessions or spectacles were the number to which his edict confined the horse 
and chariot-races, tne athletic spoits, the music, and pantomimes of the theatre, 
and the hunting of wild beasts; and small pieces of silver were discreetly substi- 
tuted to the gold medals, which had always excited tumult and drunkenness, when 
they Were scattered with a profuse hana among the populace. Notwithstanding 
these precautions and his own example, the succession of consuls finally ceased in 
the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose despotic temper might be gratified by the 
silent extinction of a title which admonished the Romans of their ancient free- 
dom. (2) Yet the annual consulship still lived in the minds of the people: they 
fondly expected its speedy restoration; they applauded the gracious condescenwon 
of successive princes, by whom it was assumed in the first year of their reign; and 
three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before that obsolete dignity, 
which had been suppressed by custom, could be abolished by law. (3) The imper- 
feet mode of distinguishing each year by the name of a magistrate, was usually 
supplied by the date of a permanent era: the creation of the world, according to 
the Septuagint version, was adopted by the Greeks;(4) and the Latins, since the 
age of Charlemagne, have computed their time from the birth of Christ. (5) 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Conquest of JusHrdan in the West. — Character and first Campaij^s of BeMscErius.-^He 
tributes and subdues the Vandal Kingdom of Mnca. — His Triumph. — The GotJdt 
War. — Herecxmers Sicili/, Naples, and Home. — Siege of Home by the Goths. — TTteif 
Retreat and Losses.'^Surrender of Bavenna* — Qlorj/ of BeKsarius — JERs domestic 
Shame and Msfortunts, 

When Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after the Call of the 
western empire, the kii^doms of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, 
and, as it might seem, a legal establishment, botti in Europe and Africa. The ti- 
tles which Roman victory had inscribed, were erased with equal justice by the 
sword of the barbarians; and their successful rapine derived a more venerable 
sanction from time, from treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated 
by a second or third generation of obedient subjects. Experience and Christiani- 
ty had refuted the superstitious hope, that Rome was founded by the gods to reign 
for ever over the nations of the earth. But the piK>ud claim of perpetual and in- 
defeasible dominion which her soldiers could no longer maintain, was firmly as- 
serted by her statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions have been sometimes re- 

(1) See Uie reg^Utiont of JintlnUm fKovell. 105.,) dated at ConstantSnople, luly 5, and addressed to Stmte» 
giua, treasurer of the empiiie. 

^1 Procopias, iu Anecdot. c. 16. Aleman. p. 106u In the eighteenth year after the consulship of Bentuis^ 
aeedtaing to the reckoning of Marceliiniis, Victor, Marius, &c., the secret Mstory was composed, and, in the 
eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally abolished. 

(3) By Leo the philosopher. (Novell. 94. A. D. 886—911.) See Pagi Dissertat. Hrnatica, p. 325—362.) and 
Dncange. (Gloss. Grsec. p. 1635, i636.) £ven the title was vilified; eonsuhitns eodicilli . . . vilescunt, says 
the emperor himself. 

(4)#ccoffding to Julias Africanus,&c« the world was created the first of September, five thousand five 
hundred and eij?ht years, three months, and tweniy-five-da^-a, before the birth of ChrUt; (see Pezron, Ami* 
quite des Terns defendue, p. 20—28.) and this era has been used by the Greeks, the Orit>ntal Christians, and 
even by the Russians, till the reign of Pfter I. The period, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of 
the seven thutuand two hundred and ninety-six years, which are supposed to elapse since the creation, we 
shall find three thousand of ignorance and darkness; two thousand eitner fabulous or doubtful; one thousand 
of ancient history, commencing with the Persian empire, and the Republics of Rome and Athens; one tbon- 
■and fi-om the fail of the Roman empire in the west, to the discovery of America; and the remaining two hun- 
dred and ninety-six will almost complete three centuries nf the modem state of Europe and mankind. 1 re. 
gret this chronology, so far preferable to our double and perplexed method of counting backward and forward 
the years before and after the Christian era. 

(5) The era of the world has prevailed in the east since the sixth generfll council. (A. D. 681.) In the west 
the Christian era was first invented in the sixth centurfj it was propagated in the eighth by the authority 
and writings of venerable Bede: but it was not till the tenth, that the use became legal and popular. See 
PArt de verifier les Dates, Dissert. Prelhninaire, p. iii. l«. Dictionniure Diplomatique, torn. i. p. 329—337, the 
wom» of a laberioQS society of BenedictiQe mouKs. 
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Yived and propagated in tJie modern schools of niri^snidence. After Rome her- 
self had been stripped of the imperial purple» the princes of Constantinople as- 
samed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, as their nghtfiil 
inheritance, the provinces which had been subduct by the consols, or possessed 
by the Csesars, and feebly aspired to deliver their faithfnl subjects of the west 
from the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. The execution of this splendid 
deagn was in some degree reserved for Justinian. Ihiring the hvG first years of 
his reign, he reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against the rersians; 
till his pride subnlitted to his ambition, and he purchased, at the price of 440,000/. 
sterling, the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the lant^age of both nations* 
was dignified with the appellation of the endlen peace. The safety of the east 
enabled the emperor to employ his forces a^nst the Vandals; and the internal 
state of Africa afforded an honourable motive, and promised a powerful support, 
to the Roman arm8.(l) 

According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom had lineally 
descended to Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild disposition in- 
clined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the counsels of 
clemency and peace; and his accession was marked by the salutary edict, which 
restwed two hundred bishops to their churches, and allowed free profession of 
the Athanasian creed. (2) But the catholics accepted, with cold and transient 
gratitude, a favour so inadec(uate to their pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderic 
offended the prejudices of his countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to in- 
nnuate that he had renounced the faith, and the soldiers moie loudly complained 
that he had degenerated from the courage of his ancestoi^ His ambassadors 
were suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotialhn in tlie Byzantine conrt; and 
his general, the Achilles;(3) as he was named, of tht Vafdals, lost a battle against 
the naked and disorderly Moors. The public discontent was exasperated by Ge- 
limer, whose age, descent, and military fame, gave Ivm an apparent title to the 
succession; he assumed, with the consent of the nation, the reigns of govern* 
ment; and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from the throne to a 
dungeon, where he was stitoly guarded, with a foithfiil counsellor, and his unpo- 
polar nephew, the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence which Hilderic 
had shown to his catholic subjicts had powerfully recommended him to the fa- 
vour of Justinian, who, for the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use 
and justice of religious toleration: their alliance, while the nephew of Justin re- 
msuned in a private station, was cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters; and the emperor Justinian asserted the cause of loyalty and friendship. 
In two successive emb^issies, he admonished the usurper to repent of his treason, 
or to abstain, at least, from any further violence, which might provoke the dis- 
pleasure of God and of the Romans; to reverence the laws of kindred and suc- 
cesnon, and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to end his days, ekher on the 
throne of Carthage, or in the palace of Constantinople. The passions or even the 
prudence of Gelimer compelled him to reject these requests, which were urged 
m the haughty tone of menace and command; and he justified his ambition in a 
language rarely spoken in a Bvzantine court, by allering the right of a free peq)le 
to remove or punish theur chief magistrate, who had failed in the execution of the 
kingly office. After this fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch was most 
rigorously treated; his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, 
confident in his strength and distarce, derided the vain threats and slow prepara- 
tions of the emperor of the ea?^. Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his 
friend; Gelimer to maintain hif usttrpation; and the war was preceded, according 
to the practice of civilized nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerdv desirous of peace. 

The report of an Africsn war was grateful only to the vain and idle populace 
of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted them from tribute, and whose co- 

{1) The complete »eriM of the Vandal war it related hy Procopia«, in reralar and elefcaot narratire. (lib. J. 
c 9^35. lib. ii. c 1— IS.) and happy would be my lot« could I always tread ia the foouteps of such a i^iide. 
From tlie entire and diligent perual of the Grr^ test, I hare a right to pronounce that the Latin and 
French Tei^iom of OiMius andCduim, may not be implicitly trusted: yet the President Coosia has been often 
ptaiBed,andHuMOfotim watthe 6rst ■ehotarofaleaimcdaire. « . 

(3) See Roinart. Ifist. Penecnt. Vandal, c sii. p. 589. His best evidence is drawn from the life of St. Fal- 
rentius, competed by one of his disciples, tramcribed in a ^reat measure in the annals of Baronins, and 
printed in several great collections. (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunaviscna!, torn. i. vol. ii. p. 1258.) 

C3) For what qualitv of the mind or body? For speed, or beauty, or valour? In what lana^iaf^ did the Van- 
dals read Homei?— Did he speak German? The Latins had four versions: (Fabric, tom. i. lib. li. c. 3. p. 297.) 
yet in spite of the praises of Seneca, (ConsoJ. c. 96.) they appe^ to have been more siiecessfUl in iraitaUng 
than in transhtiffir the Greek poets. But the name of AehUlct might be famoot andpepnlar, eren among 
the illiterate baH«ri«,.. ^^^^^^ J^ 
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wafdice was seldom exposed to miUtarv service. But the wiser dti^eDS, wto 
judged of the future by the past, revolved in their memory the immense loss, both 
of men and money, which the empire had sustained in the expedition of fiasilis* 
cus. - The troops, which after five laborious campaigns had been recalled from 
the Persian frontier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an unknowa 
enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, as far as they might compute^ 
the demands of an African war; the taxes which must be found and levied to sup- 
ply those insatiate demands; and the danger, lest their own lives, or at least their 
lucrative employments, should be made responuble for the deficiency of the sup- 
ply. Inspired by such selfish motives, (for we may not suspect him of any aeal 
for the public ^ood,) John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full council the inr 
clinations of his master. He confessed, that a victory of such importance could 
not be toodeaiiy purchased; but he represented in a grave discourse the certain 
difficulties and the uncertain event You undertake (said the prefect) to besiege 
Carthage by land; the distance is not less than one hundred and forty days' jour- 
ney; on the sea, a whole yearf 1) must elapse before you can receive any intelli- 
gence from your fleet. If Africa should be reduced, it cannot be preserved with- 
tint the additional conquest of Sicily and Italy. Success will impc^ the obliga- 
tion of new labours; a single misfortune will attract the barbarians into the heart 
of yoiu* exhausted empire. Justinian felt the we^t of this salutary advice, lie 
was confounded by the unwonted freedom crf^an obsequious servant; and/ the de- 
Mgn of the war wrjuld perhaps have been relinquished, if his courage had not 
been revived by a voice which silenced the doubts of profane reason. " I have 
seen a viaon (cried hi artful or fanatic bishop of the east) ** It is the win of 
Heaven, O emperor; e^at you Should not abandon your holy enterprise for the de- 
liverance of the African church. The god of battles will march before yojir 
standard and disperse ytur enemies, who are the enemies of hisw Son.'* The 
emperor might be tempted, and his counsellors were co^trained, to give credit 
to thb seasonable revelation: but they derived more rational hope from the re- 
volt, which the adherents of iKlderic or Athanasius had ali'eady excited oti the 
borders of the Vandal monarchy. Prudentius, an AfiAcan subject, had privatdy 
signified his royal intentions, and a small militarv M restored the province erf 
Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans, The goftmment of Sardinia had been 
intrusted to Godas, a valiant barbarian; he suspended the payment of tribute, dis- 
claimed his allegiance to the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Jus- 
tinian, who found him master of that fruitful island, at the head of his guards, 
and proudly invested with the ensi^s of royalty. The forces of the Vandals 
were diminished by discord and suspicioti; the Roman armies were animated by 
the spirit of Belisarius; one of those heroic names which are £amiliar to every age 
and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was born, and perhMw educated, among the Thra- 
cian peasants,(2) without any of those advantages which had formed the virtues of 
the elder and the younger Scipio; a noble origin, liberal studies, and the emulation 
of a free state. The silence of a loquacious secretaiy may be admitted, to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not afford any subject of praise ; he served most as- 
suredly, with valour and reputation, among the private guards of Justinian; and 
when his patron became emperor, the domestic was promoted to military com- 
mand. Alter a bold inroad into Persarmenia> in, which his, glory was shared by a 
colleague, and his progress was checked by ah enemy, Belisarius repaired to ^ 
important station of Dara, where he first accepted the service of Precopius, me 
fiaithful companion, and diligent historian, of his exploits. (3) The Mirranes of 
Persia advanced, with forty thousand of her best troops, to raise the fortifications 
of Dara: and signified the day and the hour on which the citizens should prepare 
a bath for his refreshment after tjie toils of victory. He encountered an adver- 
sary equal to himself, by the new titie of general of the east; his superior in the 
science of war, but much inferior in the number and quality of his troops, which 
amounted only to twenty-five thousand Romans and strangers, relaxed in their 

(1) A nar-^ard engRreratioii! The conqaeit of AfKes miqr be d»ted A. D. 833. September 14: it it cele^ 
bested by Jiutnimii in the prefiiee to hit Institatet, which were publithed NoTeoiber SI, of the lane yctr. In* 
•ladiBg the royage and return, tach a eompntttion might be tralj applied to wr Indiin empire. 

(i) Qpftm ii i BtKtr»fu>g (» Tt(^imvi»i d Spsuimrrt *mi iKkv^mv furo^v xktmi. Proeop. Vandal, lib. i. c*. 
Ujj Aleroan. (Mot. ad Aneedot. p. 5.) an ItaKan, c»old easily r^eet the German vanity of Giphaniai and 
Yeiienii, who wtehed to chum Uie hero« but his Germania, a metropolis of Thraee, I eannot find in any ciril 
«r eoelesiastical list of the provinces and cities. 
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d^idUne* and humbled by recent disasters. As the level i>liun of Dara reused 
all shelter to stratagem and ambush, Belisarius j)rotected his front with a deep 
trench, which was prolonged at first in perpendicular, and afterward in parallel 
lines, to cover the wings of cavalry, and advantageously posted to command the 
flanks and rear of the enemj. When the Roman centre was shaken, their well- 
timed and rapid charge deaded the conflict: the standard of Persia fell; the int" 
mortals fled; the infantry threw away their bucklers, and eight thousand of the van- 
quished were left on the field of battle. In :the next campaign, Syria was inva- 
ded on the side of the desert; and Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened 
fipom Dara to the relief of the province. During the whole summer, the designs 
of the enemy were baffled by his skilful dispositions: he pressed their retreat, oc- 
cupied each night their camp of th<; precedmg day, and would have secured a 
bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the impatience of hia own troops. Their 
valiant promise was faintly supported in the hour of battle; the right wmg was ex- 
posed by the treacherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs; the Huns, 
a veteran band of eight hundred warriors, were oppressed by superior numbers^ 
the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted; but the Roman infantry stood firm ot& 
the left, for BeHsarius himself, dismounting from his horse, show^ them that in- 
trepid despair was their only safety. They turned their backs to the Euphrates, 
and their faces to the enemy; innumerable arrows glanced without effect frtnn 
the compact and shelving order of their bucklers; an impenetrable line of pikes 
was exposed to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry^ and, after a resistance 
of many hours, the remaining troops were skilfiillv embarked under the shadow 
of the night. The Peraan commander retired with disorder and disgrace, to an- 
swer a strict account of the lives of so many soldiers which he had consumed in a 
barren victory. But the fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, in which 
alone he had saved his army from the consequences of their own rashness: the 
approach erf peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern frontier, and his 
conduct in the sedition of Conslantinople amply discharged his obligations to the 
emperor. When the African war became the topic of popular discourse and se- 
er^ deliberation, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather than am- 
biUous, of the d^gerous honour; but as soon as Justinian had declared his pre- 
ference of superior merit, their envy was rekindled by the unanimous applause 
which was given to the choice of Belisarius, The temper of the Byzantine court 
may encoura^ a suspicion, that the hero was darkly assisted by the intrigues of 
l^s wife, the tair and subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoved the confidence, and 
incurred J;ie hatred, of the empress Theodoia. The birth of Antonina was igno- 
ble; jhe cfescended from a family of charioteers; and her chastity has been stamed 
with the foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with long and absolute power over 
the mind of her illustrious husband: and if Antonina disdained the merit of con- 
jugal fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she accom- 
panied with undaunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of a military 

The preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the last contest be- 
tween Home and Carthage. The pride and flower of the army consisted of the 
guards of Belisarius, who, according to the pernicious indulgence of the times, de- 
voted themselves by a particular oath of fidelity to the service of their patron. 
Their strength and stature, for which they had been curiously selected, the good- 
ness of their horses and armour, and the assiduous practice of all the exercises of 
war, enabled them to act whatever their courage might prompt; and their courage 
was exalted by the social honour of their rank, and the personal ambition of favour 
and fortune. Four hundred of the bravest of the Heruli marched under the banner 
of the faithful and active Pharas; their un tractable valour was more highly prized 
than the tame submission of the Greeks and Syrians; and of such importance was 
it deemed to procure a re-enforcement of six hundred Massagete, or Huns, that 
they were allured by fitiud and deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five 
thousand horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinq)le for the 
conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for the most part levied in Thrace and Isau- 
ria, yielded to the more prevailing use and reputation of the cavalry; and the Scy- 
thian bow was the weapon on which the armies of Rome were now reduced to 
place their principal dej>endence. From a laudable desire to assert the dignity of 
nis theme, rrocopius defends the soldiers of his own time against the morose cri- 
tics, who confined that respectable name to the heavy-armed warriors of antiquity,. 



: See the birih and character of Antonina, in Uife Anecdotes, c. 1. and the nbtei 
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and maliciously observed, that the mocd archer is introduced by H<nner(l) ava 
term of contempt. *' Such contempt nii|^ht perhaps be due to the naked youth, 
who appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and hirking, behind a tomb-stone, or 
the shield of a friend, drew the bow-string to their brwt8t,(2) and dismissed a fee- 
ble and Unless arrow. But our archer^ (pursues the historian) are moonted oa 
horses, which they manage with admirable skill; their head and shoulders are pro- 
tected by a casque or buckler; they wear greaves of iron on their legs, and their 
bodies are guarded by a coat of maiL On theh- right dde hangs a quiver, a sword on 
the left, and their hand is accustomed to wield a lance, or javelin, in closer com- 
bat Their bows are strong and weighty; they shoot in every possiWe direction, 
advancing, retreating, to the front, to the r«ar, or to either flank; and as they are 
taught to draw the bow-string not to the breaat, but to the right ear, firm indeed 
must be the armour that can resist the rapid violence of thar sharft** Five hun- 
dred transports, navigated by twenty thousand m&riners of Egypt^ Cilicia, and 
Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constantinople, The smallest of these 
vessels may be computed at thirty, the largest at five hundred tons; and the Mr 
average will supply an allowance, liberal, but not profuse, of at>out one hundred 
thousand tons, (3) tor the reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, of 
five thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and of a sufficient 
stock of water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of tlwe months. The proud 
galleys which in former ages swept the Mediterranean With so many hundred 
oars, had long since disappeared; and the fleet of Justinian Was escorted only by 
ninety-two light brieantmes; covered from the missile' weapons of the enemy, 
and rowed by two thousand of the brave and robust youth of Constantinople. 
Twenty-two generals are named, most of whom were imerward dis^guished in 
the wars of Africa and Italy: but the supreme command, both by land and sea, 
was delegated to Belisarius alone, with a boundless power of acting according tx> 
his discretion, as if the emperor himsdf were present. The separation of the na- 
val and military professions is at once the efiect aftd the cause of modem improve* 
ments in the science of navigation and maritime war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the time of the summer 
solstice, the whole fleet of six nundred ships was ranged in martial pomp before 
' th? .gardens of the palace. The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the empe- 
ror signified his last commands, the general's trumpet gave the signal of departure, 
and every hearty according to its fears or wishes, explored with anxious curiosity 
the omens of misfortune and success. The first halt was made at Perinthus or 
Heraclea, where Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thraciai^orses, a 
military ^ft of his sovereign. From thence the fleet pursued their course tluiough 
the midst of the Propontis; but, as they struggled to pass the straits of the Helles- 
pont, an unfavourable wind detained them four days at Abydus, where the general 
exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and severity. Two of the Huns, wb% 
in a drunken quarrel, had skiin one of their fellow-soMiers, were instantly shown 
to the army suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was resented by 
their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, and asserted the 
free privilege of Scythia, where a small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty sal- 
lies of intemperance and anger. Their complaints were specious, their clamours 
were loud, knd the Romans were not averse to the example of disorder and impu- 
nity. But the rising sedition was appeased by the authority and eloquence of the 
general: and he represented to the assembled troops the obligation of justice, the 
importance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtue, and the unpardonable 
guilt of murder, which, in his apprehension, was aggravated rather than excused 
by the vice of intoxication. (4) In the navigation from the Hellespont to Pelopon- 

(0 See tbe prefkce of Procoptiu. The enemies of ardiery miiAt quote the repniMliet o€ Dnmedf , (Uiad, 
A. 335,, &c.) tnd the petmittere Tiilnera rentit of Laean: (triii. 384.) yet the Roioant could not despise the mr> 
rows of tlie Parthians: and in the siee^ of Troy, Pandanis, Paris, and Tencer, pierced those haughty warriors 
irho insulted thero as women or children. 

(S) Ktupnr fuv taoil» mKanv, t*^» St rtSn^v, (Iliad. A, 1330 How concise— how just— how beautiful is tlift 
whole pieturel I see the attitudes of the ardier— I hear the twanging of the bow, 
Aiy^s ^»oj, vfvfn Sb ftty* «»^» osXto 5* Oiorrsf. 

(3) The text appears to allow for the largest Tcssels fifty thousand medimni, or three thousand tons (since 
the mtdimmu wnghed one hundred and sixty Roman, or one hundred and twenty aroirdupois ponndsl) I 
have giren a more rational interpretation, bv supposing that the Attie style of Procopiui conceals the teffal 
and popular moilhtf, a sixth part of the meiHmmit, (Hooper's Ancient Measures, pi.liS,&c) A contrary, 
and indeed a stranger mistake, has crept into an oration or Dinarchus (contra Demosthenem, in Reiske Ora- 
tor. Orsee. tonu !▼. p. t. p. 34.) By reducing the number of ships th>m fire hundred to fifty, and tramlatin|p 
fuStttwot by minef or pounds. Cousin has generously allowed fire hundred tons for the whofe of the imperial 
fleett-IHd he never think ? ^ 

(4) I hare read of a Greek legislator, who inflicted a double penalty on the crimes committed inra state of 
intoxieatSoo, but it seems agreed that this was rather a iwlitical than a moinl l«w, J (^ '^^ 
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\lesns, which the Greeks, after the siege of Trov, had performed in fouf days,(l) 
the fleet of Belisarius was guided in their course oy ^^^ master-galley, conspicuous 
in the day by the redness of the sails, and in the mght by the torches blazing ftaok 
the mast-head. It,was the duty of the pilots, as they steered between the ialaads, 
and turned the capes of Malea and Taenarium, to preserve the just order and regu- 
lar intervals of such a multitude of ships; as the wind was fair and moderate, their 
labours were not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely disembailced at Methone 
on the Messenian coast, to repose*themselves for awhile after the fatigues of the 
isea. In this place they experienced how avarice, invested with authority^ may 
sport with the lives of thousands wluch are bravely exposed for the public service. 
According to military practice^the bread or biscuit of the Romans was twice pre- 

{)ared in the oven, and a diminution ci one-fourth was cheerfully allowed for the 
oss of weight To gain this miserable profit, and to save the expense of wood, 
the prefect John of Cappadocia had given orders that the flour should be slighUy 
hBked by the same fire which warmed the baths of Constantinople: and when the 
sacks ^ere opened, a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. Such 
tm wholesome food, assisted by the heat of the climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease, which swept away five hundred soldiers. Their health 
was restored by the diligence of Belisarius, who provided fresh bread at Methone* 
and boldly expressed his just and humane indignation: the emperor heard his com- 
plaint; the general was praised; but the minister was not punished. From the 
port of Methone, the pilots Steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus, as far 
as the isle of Zacynthus or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes 
a most arduous voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian sea. As .the fleet 
was surprised by a calm» sixteen days were consumed in the slow navigation; and 
eveii the general would have suffered the intolerable hardship of thirst, if the in- 
genuity of Antonina had not preserved the water in glass bottles, which she buried 
deep in the sand in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length 
the harbour of Caucana,(2) on the southern ade of Sicily, afforded a secure and 
hospitable shelter. The Gothic oflBcers, who governed the island in the name of 
thp daughter and grandson of Theodoric, obeyed their imprudent orders, to re- 
aeeive the troops of Justinian like friends and allies; provisions were liberally sup- 
plied, the cavalry was remounted, (3) and Procopius soon returned from Syracuse 
with correct information of the state and designs of the Vandals. His intelligence 
determined Belisarius to hasten his operations, and his wise impatience was second- 
led by the winds. The fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of Malta, 
t^scovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a stron?: gale from the 
north-east, and finally cast anchor off the promontory of Caput Vada, about five 
days' journey to the south of Carthage. (4) 

If Gelimer had been informed of tne a^^roach of the enemy, he must have de- 
layed the conquest of Sardinia, for the immediate defence of his person and king- 
dom- 

A detachment of five thousand soldiers, and one hundred and twenty galleys, 
"Would have joined the remaining forces of the Vandals; and the descendant of Gen- 
seric might nave surprised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden transports, incapa- 
ble of action, and of light brigantines, that seemed only qualified for flight. Beli- 
sarius had secretly trembled when he overheard his soldiers, in the passage, 
emboldening each other to confess their apprehensions: if they were once on shore, 
they hoped to maintain the honour of their arms; but if they should be attacked at 
«ea, they did not blush to acknowledge, that they wanted courage to contend at 
the same time with the winds, the waves, and the barbarians. (5) The knowledge 
of their sentiments decided Belisarius to seize the first opportunity of landing them 
on the coast of Africa, and he prudently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal 
xjf sailing with the fleet and army into the port of Carthage. Three months after 

(1) Or even in three'days. «?ace they anchored the fiwt evcninjf in the neiKhboiiringr i«Ie of Tenedos: the se- 
cond day they laiied to Leibot, the third to thepromontwy of Eubcea. and on tlie fourth they reached Argfot. 
(l{omer,0<)ys.p. 130— 183. Wood's Essay on Homer, p. 40. 46.) A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the 
seaport at Sparta in three days. (Xenophon, Hellen. Tib. ii. c. 1.) 

(2) Caueana, near Camarina, is at leatt fifty miles, (thi'ee hundred and fifty or four hundred stadia) fiom 
Syracuse. (Cluver, Sicilia Antiqua, p. 191.) 

(3) Procopius, Gothic, lib. i. c. 3. Tibi toIHt hinnitum apta quadriga equa, in the Sicilian pastures of 

Grosphuns. Horat. Garni. 2. 16.) Acragas roa^animum quondam generator equorum. Virg. JSneid, 

3. 704.) Thero*4 horses, whose victories are immortalized by Pindar, were bred in this country. 

(4) The C.iput Vada of Procopius, (where Justinian afterward founded a city— de Edific. lib. r'u c. 6.) is the 
promontory of Aromon in Strabo, the Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the moderns, a long narrow sHp i 
that runs into the sea. (Shawns Travels, p. 11 1.) 

(5) A centufion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly i^in, the same dislike to the sea and 
to navftl combats. (PluOirch in Antonio, p. 1730. Edit. Hen. Steph.) 
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their departure from CoQstan(Snople, the men and horses, the arms and military 
stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left as a ^ard on board 
each of the ships> which were disposed of in the form of a semidrcle. The re- 
mainder of the troops occupied a camp on the sea-shore, which they fortified ac- 
cording to ancient disci])line, with a ditch and rampart; and the discovery of a source^ 
of firesh water, while it allayed the thirst, excited the superstitious confidence of 
the Romans. The next morning, some of the neighbouring gardens were pillaged; 
and Belisarius, after chastising the oftenders, emoraced the slight occasion, but the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine 
policy. — "When I first aacepted the commisaon of subduing Africa, I depended 
much less f said the general) on the numbers, or ^en the bravery, of my troops,, 
than upon the friendly disposition of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the 
Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this h(^e: if you continue to extort by ra- 
pine what might be purchased fi)r a little money, such acts of violence will recon- 
cile these implacable enemies, and unite them in a just and holy league against the 
invadera of their country." These exhortations were enforced by a rigid disci- 
pline, of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. 
The inhabitants, instead of deserting their houses, or hiding their com, supplied 
the Romans with a fair and liberal market: the civil ofiicers of the province fcon- 
tinued to exercise their functions in the name of Justinian; and the clergy, from 
motives of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to promote the cause of a 
catholic emperor. The small town of Sullecte,(l) one day's journey from the 
camp, liad the honour of bein^ foremost to open her gates, aiwi to resume her an- 
cient allegiance: the larger cities of Leptis and Adrumetum imitated the example 
of loyalty as soon as Belisarius appeared; and he advanced without opposition as 
far as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from Car- 
thage. The weary Romans indulged themselves, in the refreshment of shady 
groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits; and the preference which Procopius al- 
lows to these gardens over any that he had seen, either in the east or west, may 
be ascribed either to the taste or the fatigue of the historian. In three generations 
prosperity and a warm climate had dissolved the hardy vvirtue of ihe Vandals, wTio 
insensibly became the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and gardens, 
which might deserve the Persian name of /iaradise,{2) they enjoyed a cool and 
elegant repose; and, after the daily use of the bath, the barbarians were seated at ' 
a table profusely spread with the delicacies of the land and sea. Their silken 
robes, loosely flowing, after the fashion of the Medes, were embroidered with gold: 
love and hunting were the labours of their life; and their vacant hours, were 
amused by pantomimes, chariot-races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisarius was constantly 
awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom, in every place, and at every 
hour, he might suddenly be attacked. An officer of confidence and merit, John 
the Armenian, led the vanguard of three hundred horse; six hundred Massagetst 
covered at a certain distance the left flank; and the whole fleet, steering along the 
coast seldom lost sight of the army, which moved each day about twelve miles, 
and lodged in the evening in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near ap- 
proach of the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with dnxiety and 
terror. He prudeptly wished to protract the war till his brother, with his vete- 
ran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia, and he now lamented the 
rash jjohcy of his ancestors, who, by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had 
left him only the dangerous resource of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of 
his cq)ital. The Vandal conquerors, from their original number of fifty thousand, 
were multiplied, without including their women and children, to one hundred and 
sixty thousand fighting men: and such forces, animated with valour and union, 
might have crushed, at their first landing, tlie feeble and exhausted bands of the 
Roman general. But the friends of the captive king were more inclined to ac- 
cept the invitations, than to resist the progress, of Belisarius; and many a proud 
barbarian disguised his aversion to war under the more specious name of his ha- 
tred to the usurper. Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer collected a for- 
midable army, and his plans were concerted with, some degree of military skill. 

\ 

(1) SulWte is i>erhaps the Tumi Ranniba1it« an old buildingr, now ai large as the tower of London. The 
roareh of Belisariui to Leptit, Adrumetum, &r. is iHuBtratecfby the campaip^ of Csesar, (Hirtias de BeU» 
AfVieano, with the Analyse of GuichardtO and Shaw's Travels, (p. 105—113.) in the tame coun^. 

(8) n»p8»5i«(ros xaXXio-Tos umwrm/ wv *i/tng iTfuv. The paradises, a name and fashion adopted fromPersia« 
jnay be represented by the royal garden of Ispahan, (voyage d'OIearius, p. 774.) See, in the Greek ro- 
mances, their most perfect model. (Longus, Pastoral, hb« ir. p. 99. lOi. Aehillei Tatius, lib. i! p. S3, 25. 
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An erder was despatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of Car- 
thage, and to encounter the van of the Roman array at the distance of ten miles 
from the city: his nephew Gibamund, With two thousand horse was destined to 
attack their left, when the monarch himself, who silently followed, should charge 
their rear, in a situation which excluded them from the aid, or even the view, of 
their fleet. But the rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his country. 
He anticipated the hour of attack, outstripped his tardy followers, and was pierced 
with a mortal wound, after he had slain with his own hand twelve of his boldest 
antagonists. His Vandals fled to Carthage; the highway, almost ten miles, was 
strewed with dead bodies; and it seemed incredible, that such multitudes could 
be slaughtered by the swords of three hundred Romans. The nephew of Geli- 
,iner was defeated, after a slight combat, by the six hundred Massagetx: they did 
not equal the third part of his numbers: but each Scythian was fired by the ex- 
ample of his chief, who gloriously exercised the privilege of his family, by riding 
foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow against the enemy. In the meanwhile, 
Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the windings of the 
hills; inadvertently passed the Roman army, and reached the scene of action 
where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the fate of his brother and of Carthage, 
enlarged with irresistible fury the advancing s(^uadrons, and might have pursued, 
and perhaps decided the victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable moments 
in the discharge of a vain, though pious, duty to the dead. While his spirit was 
broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving 
Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed forward with his guards and the 
remainder of the cavalry to rally his flymg troops, and to restore the fortune of 
the day. Much room could not be found in this disorderly battle for the talents 
of a general; but the kipg fled before the hero: and the Vandals, accustomed only 
to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms an4 discipline of 
the Romans. Gelimer retired with hasty steps towards the desert of Nuniidia; 
but he had soon the consolation of learning, that his private orders for the execu- 
tion of Hilderic and his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant's 
"revenge was usefiil only to his enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited the 
compassion of his people; his life might have perplexed the victorious Romans; 
and the lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was innocent, was re- 
lieved from the panful alternative of forfeiting his honour or relinquishing his con- 
quests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of the army informed 
each other of the accidents of the day; and Belisarius pitched his camp on the 
field of victory, to which the tenth mile-stone from Carthage had applied the La- 
tin appellation of decimus. From a wise suspicion of the stratagems and resources 
of the Vandals, he marched the next day in order of battle, halted in the evening 
before the gates of Carthage, and allowed a ni^ht of repose, that he might not, 
in darkness and disorder, expose the city to the license of the soldiers, or the sol- 
diers themselves to the secret ambush of the city. But as the fears of Belisarius 
•were the result of calm and intrepid reason, he was soon satisfied that he 
might confide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly aspects of the capital. 
Carthage blazed with innumerable torches, the signals of the public joy; the 
chain was removed that guarded the entrance of the port; the gates were thrown 
open,, and the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed and invited their 
Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 
announced to the city on the eve of St Cyprian, when the churches were al-. 
ready adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr, whom three centu- 
ries of superstition had almost raised to a local deity. The Arians, conscious that 
their reign had expired, resigned the temple to the catholics, who rescued their 
saint from profane hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed the creed 
of Athanasius and Justinian. One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the con- 
tending parties. The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately indulged the vices of 
conquerors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary of the church: while the 
merchants of the east were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the palace by 
their affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and showed 
them through an aperture in the wall, the sails of the Roman fleet. After their 
separation nt)m the army, the naval commanders had proceeded with slow cau- 
tion along the coast, till they reached the Hermaean promontory, and obtained the 
first intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his instructions, they 
would have cast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skilful sea- 
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men had not represented the perils of the shore, and the signs of an iinpendiBj 
tempest. Still ignorant of the revolution, they declined, however, the rash at- 
tempt of forcing the chain of the port; and the adjacent harbour and suburb of 
Mandt*acium were insulted only bv the rapine of a private oflBcer who disobeyed 
and deserted his leaders. But the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wmd, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and occupied, in the deeo 
and oapacious lake of Tunis, a secure station about five miles from the capital. (1) 
No sooner wasBelisarius informed of their arrival, than he despatched orders 
that the greatest part of the mariners should be immediately landed to join the 
triumph, and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed 
thetti to enter the gates of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of 
himself and the occasion, not to disgrace the glory of their arms; and to remem- 
ber that the Vand^s had been the tyrants, but that they were the deliverers of the 
Africans, who must now be respected as the voluntary and affectionate subjects of 
their common sovereign. *The Romans marched through the streets in dose 
ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy had £^peared; the strict order maintained 
' by the general, imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience; and in an age in 
which custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius (^ 
one man repressed the passions of a victorious army, llie voice of menace ai^ 
complaint was silent; the trade of Carthage was not interrupted; while Africa 
changed her master and her government, the shops continued open and busy; and 
'the soldiers after sufficient guards had been posted, modestly departed to the 
houses which were allotted tor their reception. Belisarius fixed his residence in 
the palace; seated himself on the throne of Genseric; accepted and distributed 
the barbaric spoil; granted their lives to the suppliant Vandals; and laboured to re- 
pair the damage which the suburb of Mandracium had sustained in the prececBng 
night At supper he entertained his principal officers with the form ana magnifi- 
cence of a royal banquet. (2) The victor was respectfully served by the captive 
officers of the household; and, in the moments of festivity, when the impartial 
^ectators applauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his envious flatterers- 
secreUy shea their venom on every word and gesture which might alarm the sus- 
picions of a jealous monarch. One day was given to these pompous scenes, which 
may not be despised as useless, if they attracted the popular veneration; but the 
active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of victory could suppose a defeat, 
had already resolved that the Roman empire in Africa should not depend on the 
chance of arms, or the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage had 
alone been exempted from the general proscription; but in the reign of ninety-five 
•years they were suffered to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser 
' conqueror restored with incredible despatch the walls and ditches of the city. 
His Uberality encouraged the workmen; the soldiers, the mariners, and the citi- 
zens, vied with each other in the salutary labour; and Gelimer, who had feai-ed to 
trust his person in an open town, beheld with astonishment and despair the risuig , 
strength of an impregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, applied himself to col- 
lect the remains of an army scattered, rather than destroyed, by the preceding 
battle; and the hopes of pillage attracted some Moorish bands to the standard of 
Gefimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four days' journey from Carthage; 
insulted the capital, which he deprived of the use of an aqueduct; proposed a high 
reward for the head of every Roman; affected to spare the persons and property 
of his African subjects, and secretly negotiated with the Arian sectaries and the 
confederate Huns. Under these circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served 
only to aggravate his distress; he reflected with the deepest anguish, that he had 
wasted, in that useless enterprise, five thousand of his. bravest troops; and be read, 
with ^rief and shame, the victorious letters of his brother Zano, who expressed a 
sangmne confidence that the king, after the example of their ancestors, had alrea- 
dy chastised the rashness of the Roman invader. •• Alas! my brother," replied 
Gelimer, "Heaven has declared agsdnst our unhappy nation. While you have 

(1) The neighbomiiood of Carthaire, the sea, tiie land, and the nrtru are chanf^ almcwt at mnch as the 
wortct of man. The Mthmiis, or neck of the city, it now confounded with the oontinent; the harbour yagfy 

Slain; and the lake, or ttagnum, no more than a morais, with tix or teven feet water in the mid channel, aee 
*AnTille (Georraphie Ancienne, torn. iii. p. 83.J (Shaw*t Trarelt, p. 77~84.) Marmol (Descnptiao ae 
' PAfriqQe,toro,ii. p.465.^andTbuanut.(58.13.t0in.iii. n.SS4.) , i^«- 

(S) From Delphi, the name of Ddphieum wat given, both in Greek and Latin, to a tripod: aad, 17» 
caty analogy, the tame appeliadon wat extended at Rome, Comtantinople, and Carthage, to the royal JjuJ- 
qoetfing room. (Pracopiut, Vandal, lib. L c. 21. Dycange, Glon. Gnec. p. 377. At Xf <Mr, ad Alexiad, p. 4iz«^ 
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'$fibdoed Sardinia* ve hare lost Africa. No sooner did BeUsarius appear with a 
handful (rf soldiers, than courage and prosperity deserted the catise of uie Vandals. 
Your nephew Gibamund, your brother Aramatas, have been betrayed to death by 
the cowardice of their followers. Our horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all 
Africa, are in the power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an ignomini- 
ous repose at the expense of their wives and children, their wealth and liberty. 
Nothing now remains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope of your valour.— 
Abandon Sardinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, or pensh by our side." On 
the receipt of this epistle, Za.no imparted his gnef to the principal Vandals; but 
the inteihgence was prudently conceded from the natives oi the island. The 
troops embarked in one hundred and twentjr gallejrs at the port of Cagliari, cast 
anchor the third day on the coi^dnes of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their march 
to join the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the 
two brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no questions were asked of the Sar- 
dinian victory; no inquiries were made of the African misfortunes: they saw before 
their eyes the whole extent of their calamities; and the absence of their wives and 
children afforded a melancholy proof, that either death or captivity had been their * 
lot. The languid spirit of the Vandals was at length awakened and united by the 
'entreaties of tjieir king, the example of Zano, and the instant danger which threat- 
ened their monarchy and religion. The military strength of the nation advanced 
to battl^; and such was the rapid increase, that, before their army reached Trica- 
^eron, about twenty miles from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps with some 
exaggeration, that tliey surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers 
of the Romans. But these powers wfere under the command of Belisarius: and, as 
lie was conscious^ of their superior merit^ he permitted the barbarians to surprise 
him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans were instantly under arms: a rivulet 
covered their front; the cavalry formed the first line, which Belisarius supported 
in the centre, at the head of five hundred guards; the infantry, at some distance, 
was posted in the second line; and the vicilance of the general watched the sepa- * 
rate station and ambiguous faith of the Massagetae, who secretly reserved their aid 
for the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and the reader may easily supply 
the 8pecches(l) of the commanders, who, by arguments the most apposite to their 
^tuatlon, inculcated the importance of victory, and the contempt of life. Zano, 
■«dth the troops which had followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, was placed in 
the centre; and the throne of Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of Van- 
dals had imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away their lances and mis^le 
weapons, they drew their swords, and expected tne chai^: the Roman cavalry 
thrice passed the rivulet; they were thrice repulsed; and the conflict was firmly 
maintained till Zano fell, and the standard of Belisarius was displayed. Geliroer 
retreated to his camp; the Huns joined the pursuit; and the victors despoiled the 
t>odies of the slain. Yet no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, 
were found on the field of battle; so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day, which 
extinguished a nation, and transferred the empire of Africa. In the evening, Be- 
lisarius led his infantry to the attack of the camp; and the pusillanimous flight of 
Gelimer exposed the vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the vanquished, 
death was a relief, like a burden, and infamy the only object of terror. His depar- 
ture was secret; but as soon as the Vandals discovered that their king had deserted 
them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their personal safety, and careless 
of every object that is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the 
camp without resistance: and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the 
"darkness and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who met their swords was 
inhumanly massacred; their widows and daughters, as rich heirs, or beautiful con- 
cubines, were embraced by the licentious soldiers; and avarice itself was almost 
satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest 
or economy in a long period of prosperity and peace. In this frantic search, the 
troops, even of Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Intoxicated with lust 
and rapine, they explored in small partie^ or alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, 
the rocks, and the cavenis, that might might possibly conceal any desirable prize: 
laden with booty, they deserted their ranks, and wandered, without a guide, on 
the high road to Carthage; and if the flying enemies had dared to return, very few 
of the conquerors would have escaped. Deeply sensible of the disgrace and dan- 

(1) Thete aiadom always express the sense of Ac times, and sometimes of tlie actors. « have coktdensed 
*that sente, and thrown away declamation. 
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ger, Belisarius passed an apprehensive night in the field of victory i at the dawn iSt 
day, he planted hils standard on a hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and gra- 
dually restored the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was equally the con- 
cern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to save the prostrate barba- 
rian; and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found only in churches, were pro- 
tected by his authority, disarmed, and separately confined, that they might neither 
' disturb the public peace, nor become the victims of popular revenge. After des- 

Satching a light detachment to tread the footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced with 
is whole army, about ten days' march, as far as Hippo Regius, which no longer 
possessed the relics of St. Augustin.(l) The season, and the certain intelligence 
that the Vandals had fled to the inaccessH)le country of the Moors, determined Be- 
lisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, and to fix his winter quarters at Carths^e. 
From thence he despatched his principal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that 
in the ^ace of three months he had achieved the concjuest of Africa, 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving Vandals yielded, with- 
out resistance, their arms and their freedom; the neighbourhood of Carthage sub- 
mitted to his presence; and the more distant provinces were successively subdued 
by the report of his victory. Tripoli was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; 
Sardinia and Corsica surrendered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, 
the head of the valiant Zano; and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, con- 
sented to remain an humble appendage of the African kingdom. Caesarea, a royal 
city, which in looser geography may be confounded with the modem Algiers, was 
situate thirty days' march to the westward of Carth^e: by land, the road was in- 
fested by the Mx)ors; but the sea was open, and the Romans were now masters of 
the sea. An active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the straits, where he oc- 
cupied Septem or Ceuta,(2) which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; 
that remote place was afterward adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he seems 
to have indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the columns of Her- 
cules. He received the messengers of victory at the time when he was preparing 
to publish the pandects of the Roman law; and the devout or jealous emperor cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and confessed, in silence, the merit of his successful 
general. (3) Impatient to abolish the temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Van- 
Vl^ls, he proceeded, without delay, to the full establishment of tne catholic church. 
Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the most essential part of epis- 
copal religion, were restored and amplified with a liberal hand; the Arian worship 
was suppressed; the Donatist meetings were proscribed ;(4) and the synod of Car- 
thage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen bishops, (5) applauded the just 
measure of retaliation. On such an occasion, it may not be presumed, that many 
orthodox prelates were absent;, but the comparative smallne^ of their number, 
which in ancient councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most clearly 
indicates the decay both of the church and state. While Justinian approved him- 
self the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious hope, that his victorious 
lieutenant would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to the space 
which they occupied before the invasion of the Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius 
was instructed to establish five dukes or commanders in the convenient stations of 
Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Cxsarea, and Sardinia, and to compute the military force 
of fialatinea or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. The 
kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the presence of a pretorian prefect; 
and four consulars, three presidents, were appointed to administer the seven pro- 
CD Th« relics of St. Auisrustin were carried by the African bishops to their Sardinian exile: (A. D. «00) and 
it was believed in the eighth centnry,that Liutprand, kini^of the Lombards, transfiorted them (A.D. 721.) 
from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1095, the Angustin friars of that eitj/ound a brick arch, marble coffin, 
cilv.ercase,silk Wrapper, bones, blood, &e., and perhaps an inscription of Ajrostino, in Gothic letter*. But 
this usefnl discover^' l)jas been disputed by reason and jealoasy. (Baronius, Annal. A. D. 7S5. no. 2^9. Til> 
lemon t, Mem. Ecclfs. torn. xiii. p. 944. Montfancon, Diariam Ital. p. 26— 30. Muratori. Antiq. Ital. Medii. 
Mr'u torn. v. dissert. 58. p. 9. who had composed a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of Pavia, 
and pope Benedict XIIL) 

(2) T» rng noKiTttaK; ^pooiiuiat, is the expression of Procopius (dc Edific^ lib. ▼!. c 7.) Ceuta, which has been 
defaced by the Portuniese, flourished in nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manufactures, under the more 
prosperous reign of the Arabs (l»Af rin ue de Marmol. torn. ii. p. 236.) 

(3) Sec the second and third pi^mbles to the Digest, or pandects, promnlgated A. D. 533, December 16. To 
the titles of VandaUcus and Jfricanus, Jnstiniao, or rather Belisarius, had acquired a just eluro: GotMcus wa» 
premature, and Francicus fkiae, and offensive to a great nation. 

(4) See the original acts in Baronius, (A. D. 535. no. 21—54.) The emperor applauds bis own clemoicy to 
tiie heretics, cnm snfflciat eis vivere. 

<5) Dupin <Geograph. Sacra. AfrioaDa,p. 59. ad OpUt.Milev.) observes and bewails this episcopal decay. 
In the more prosperous a^ «f the church, be had noticed six hundred and ninety bishoprics: but however; 
romate were the diocesiei, it is not probable that they all existed at the same time. 
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Vltiees under his civil jurisdiction. The number of their subordinate officers, 
Clerks, messengers, or assistants, was minutely expressed; three hundred and 
tiinetjr-six for the prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and the rigid 
definition of their lees and salaries was more effectual lo confirm die right, than 
to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be oppressive, but they were not 
idle: and the subtle questions of justice and revenue were infinitely propa^ted un- 
der the new government, which professed to revive the freedom and eqmty of the 
Roman republic The cont^ueror was solicitous to exact a i)rompt and plentiful 
supply froJn his African subjects; and he allowed them to claim, even in the third 
degree, and from the collateral line, the houses and lands of which their families 
liad been unjustly despoiled bjr the Vandals. After the departure of Belisarius, 
^ho acted by a high and special commission, no ordinary provision was made for 
a master-general of the forces; but the office of pretorian prefect was intrusted to 
a soldier; the civil and military powers were united, according to the piractice of 
Justinian, in the chief governor; and the representative of the emperor in Africa^ 
as well as in Italy, was soon distinguished by the appellation of Exarch. (1) 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect, till her former sovereign was deli- 
"vered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubtful of the event, 
Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of his treasure should be transported 
to Spdn, where he hoped to find a secure refuge at the court of the king of the 
Visigoths. But these mtentions were disappointed by accident, treachery, and the 
indefatigable pursuit of his enemies, who intercepted his flight from the sea-shore, 
and chased the unfortunate monarch, with some faithful followers, to the inacces> 
sible mountain of Papua, (2) in the inland countrv of Numidia. He was immedi- 
ately besieged by Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety were the more ap- 
plauded, as such qualities could seldom be found among the Heruli, the most cor- 
rupt of the bari)anan tribes. To his vigilance Belisarius had intrusted this impor- 
tant charge; and, after a bold attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost a 
liundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, the operation 
of distress and famine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the softest habits of 
pleasure, from the unbounded command of industry and wealth, he was reduced 
to share the poverty of the Moors, (3) supportable only to themselves by their ig- 
norance of a happier condition. In their rude hovels of mud and hurdles, which 
confined the smoke and excluded the li^ht, they promiscuously slept on the ground, 
perhaps on a sheep-ski^, with their wives, their children, and their cattie. Sor- 
did and scanty were their garments; the use of bread and wine was unknown; and 
their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, were devoured almost 
in a crude state by the hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must have sunk 
under these strange and unwonted hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured; but his actual misery was imbittered by the recollection of past 
greatness, the daily insolence.of his protectors, and the just apprehension, that the 
light and venal Moors might be tempted to betray the rights pf hospitality. The 
knowledge of his situation dictated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas. — 
•*' Like yourself (said the chief of the Heruli) I am an illiterate barbarian, but I 
speak the language of plain sense, and an honest heart. Why will you persist in 
hopeless obstinacy? Why will you ruin yourself, your family, and nation? The 
love of freedom and abhorrence of slavery? Alas! my dearest Gelimer, are you 
not already the worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the Moors? Would 
it not be preferable to sustain at Constantinople a life of poverty and servitude, ra- 
tfier than to reign the undoubted monarch of the mountain of Papua? Do you 
think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian? Belisarius is his subject; and we 
ourselves, whose birth is not inferior to your own, are not ashamed of our obedience 
to the Roman* emperor. That generous prince will grant you a rich inheritance 
of lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity of a patrician: such are his gracious 
intentions, and you may depend with full assurance on the word of Belisarius. So 
long as Heaven has condemned us to suffer, patience is a virtue; but if we reject 
the proffered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and stupid despair," — *«I am 

(1) The African Uiw« of Jintiniaa are illastrated by his German biographer (Cod. lib. i. tit. 27. Kovel. 36, S7, 
131. Vit. Justinian, p. 349—377.) 

(t) Motint Papua is placed by d'Anville (torn. iii. p. 92. and TabuT. Imp. Rom. Occident.,) near Hippo He» 
fsiut and the sea; yet tliii situation ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and the words of Procopius 
^ib. ii. c. 4.,) c» TOi? KovftiStw; f;%e(Tot$. 

(3) Shaw (Travels, p. 3i0.) roost accurately represents the manners of the Bedoweens and Kabylet, the last 
of whom, by their tengnage, are the remnant of the Moors: yet how Aanged— how civilized are these modeim 
•aTagesI provisions are plenty among them, and bread is common. 
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not iQsendble, (replied the king of the Vandals) how kind and rational is your ad» 
vice. But I cannot persuade myself, to become the slave of an unjust enemy, who 
has deserved my4ii[|^lacable hatreds Him I had never injured either by word or 
deed; 3^t he has sent against me, I know not from whence, a certain Belisarius, 
who has cast me headlong from the throne into this abyss of misery. Justinian is 
a man; he is a prince; does he not dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune? 
I can write no more; my griief oppresses me. Send me, I beseech you, my dear 
Pharas, send me a lyt-e, (l) a sponge, and a loaf oS bread. " From the Vandal mes- 
senger, Pharas was informed of the motives of this singular request. It was long 
tsince the king of Africa had tasted bread; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the 
effect of fatigue or incessant weeping; and he wished to solace the melancJioly 
hours, by singing to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The humanly 
K^ Pharas was moved; he sent the three extraordinary gifts; but even his humani- 
ty prompted him to redouble the vigilance of his guard that he might sooner com- 
pel his prisoner to embrace a resolution advantaceous to the Romans, but salutary 
to himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to reason and necessity; 
the solemn assurances of safety and honourable treatment were ratified in the em- 
peror's name, by the ambassador of Belisarius; and the king of the Vandals de- 
scended from the mountain. The first public interview was m one of the suburbs 
of Carthage, and when the royal cagtive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a fit 
of laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extreme grief had deprived 
tjrelimer of his senses; but in this mournful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to 
more intelligent observers, that the vain and transitory scenes of human greatness 
are unworthy of a seiious thought. (2) 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar truth; that 
flattery adheres to power, and envy to superior merit. The chiefs of the Roman 
army presumed to tnink themselves the rivals of a hera Their private despatches 
maliciously affirmed, that the conqueror of Africa, strong in his^ reputation and 
the public love, consi)ired to seat himself on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian 
listened with too patient an ear; and his silence was the result of jealousy rather 
than of confidence. An honourable alternative, of remaning in the province or 
t)f returning to the capital, was indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius; but 
he wisely concluded, from intercepted letters, and the knowledge of his sovereign's 
temper, that he must either resign his head, erect his standard, or confound his 
enemies by his presence and submission. Innocence and courage decided his 
choice: his guards, captives, and treasures, were diligfcntly embarked; and so 
prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at Constantinople precede^ any 
certain account of his departure from the port of Carthage. Such unsuspecting 
loyalty removed the apprehensions of Justinian: envy was silenced and inflamed 
by the public gratitude; and a third Africanus obtained the honours of a triumph, 
a ceremony which the city of Constantinople had never seen, and which ancient 
Home, since the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the ausfiicious arms of the 
Caesars. (3) From the palace of Belisarius, the procession was conducted through 
the principal streets of the hippodrome; and this memorable day seemed to 
avenge the injuries of Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
ive^alth of nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or effeminate luxury^ rich 
armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of state which had been used by the Van- 
dal queen; the massy furniture of the royal banquet, the splendour of precious 
■stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, the more substantial treasure of 
^dd, and the holy vessels of the Jewish temple, which, after their long peregii- 
nation, were respectfully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long 
train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature and matily 
ttountenance. Gelimer slowly advanced^ he was Clad in a purple robe, and stiU 
maintmned the majesty of a king. Not a tear escax)ed from his eyes, not a sigh 
was heard; but his pride or piety derived some secret consolation from the woiids 

(1) By Procopiut it is ityled a lyre; perhaps harp would hare been more national* The imtniments of ma* 
fie are thote distinguished by Venantios Fortunattis:— 

Romanusque lyra tibi plaudit, Barbariii harpeu 

(1) Herodotus elegantly describes the strange effects (^ grief in another royal captive, Psammetichot of 
Egypt, who wept at the lesser, and was silent at the greatest of his calamities, (lib. iii. e. 14.) In the interview, 
of Paulus ^mibus and Peraes, Belisarips raig^ht study bis part: but it is probable that he nev^ read Mther I4vy 
or Plutarch; and it is certain that his generosity did n^t need a tutor. 

(3) After the title of im^ator had lost the old military sense, and the Roman mapkei were abolished by 
Christi«suty(seeLaBletene,Mem.del*Aeadomie,tom.xii.p.302-*^2,> ft triumph might be ^[iven with len 
incomistfiicytoaprirate general. « 
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of Solomon, (1) which he repeatedly pronounced, *• Vanity! vanity! all is vanity !'• 
Instead of ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or elephants, the mo- 
dest conqueror marched on foot at the head of his brave companions; his prudence 
might decline an honour too conspicuous for a subject;^and his magnanimity might 
jusUy disd^ what had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The gl^oos 
procession entered the gate of the hippodrome; was saluted by the acdamatioDs 
of the senate and people; and halted betore the throne wliere Justinian and Theo^ 
dora were seated to receive the homage of the captive monarch and the victorious 
hero. They both performed the customary adoration; and, felling prostrate«on 
the ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a piincp who had not unsheEidied 
his sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre: some gentle vidence 
was used to bend the stubborn ^irit of the grandson of Genseric; and, how^ever 
trained to servitude, the genius, of Belisarius must have secretly rebelled He 
was immediately declared consul for the ensuing year, and the daj" of his in* 
auguration resembled the pomp of a second triumph; his curule chair was borne 
aloft on the shoulders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and 
rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of a treaty, for 
which his honour had been pledged to the Idng qf the Vandals. The rehg^ous 
scruples of Gelimer, who adnered to the Arian heresy, were incompatible with 
the dignity of senator or patrician; but he received from the emperor an ample es- 
tate in the province of Galatia, where the abdicated monarch retired with his fa- 
mily and fnends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of content (2) Th^ 
daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the respectftil tenderness due to their 
age and misfortune; and Justinian and Theodora accepted the honour of educating 
and enriching the female descendants of the great Theodosius. The bravest of the 
Vandal youth were distributed into five squadrons of cavalry, which adq}ted the 
name of their benefactor, and supported in the Persian wars the glory of their an- 
cestors. But these rare exceptions, the reward of birth or valour, are insufficient 
to explain the fate of a nation, whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war» 
amounted to more than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of their 
king and nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safety, by abjuring their cha- 
racter, religion, and language; and their degenerate posteri^ would be insensibly 
mingled with the common nerd of African subjects. Yet even in the present age^ 
and m the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller hai discovered the white 
complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern race;(3) and it was formerly believed^ 
that the boldest of the Vandals fled beyond the power, o» even the knowledge of 
the Romans, to enjoy their solitary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean. (4) 
Africa had been their empire, it became their prison; nor could they entertain a 
hq)e, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, where their brethren,, 
of a spirit less adventurous, still wandered in their native* forests. It was impossi- 
ble for cowards to surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile barbarians ^ 
it was impossible for brave men to expose their nakedness and defeat before the 
^es of tneir countrymen, to describe the kingdoms which they had lost, and ta 
daim a share of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier hour, they had al-*> 
most unanimously renounced, (5) In the country between the Elbe and the Oder se- 
veral populous villages of Lusada are inhabited by the Vandals: they still preserve 
tlieir language, their customs, and the purity of their blood; support, with some 
impatience, the Saxon, or Prussian yoke; and serve with secret and voluntary 
allegiance, the descendant of their ancient kings, who in his garb and [M^esent 

(1) If iheE^cledastictbetratya troi'k of Solomon, uid not, like Prior's poem, spioat and moral eonrnMi* 
.tiffia of more recent times, in fait name, and on the tubjeet of hit repentance. The latter is the opinion of the 
leanied and free spirited Grotius (Opp.Theolor. tom.i. p.2S8.:) and indeed the EcclesiastijU and Proverba. 
Atplay a lander compass of thongnt zxA espenence than seem to belonc: either to a Jew or a king^ 

(2) In the BeKsaire of Marmontel, the king and the conqueror of Africa meet, sup, and convene, wiflraal 
recollecting each other. It is surely a fhnlt of that romance, that not only the liero, but all to whom he Bad 
been to conf]ncuomly known, appear to have lost their eyes or their memory. 

(p) Shaw, p. 59. Tet since Proeopias (lib. il. c. 13.) speaks of a people of Mount AHai, as already dittin- 

§ inked by white bodies and yellow hair, the j^enomenon (which n likewise lisible in the Andet of Peru. 
uffoa,tom. iii. p. 504.) may naturally 1^ ascribed to the eiemtlon of the ground, and the tonperature of 
therir. 

(4)Thegieographerof Ravenna (lib.iu.c. 11. p. 139—131. Pant, 168g.^ describe* the Mauritania Caiimmm 
opposite to Cadiz,) ubi gens Vandaloruro, a Belisario devicta in Africa, f ugit et nunqnara comparuit, 

(8) A snrie voice had protested, and Oenteric dismissed, without a formal answer, the Vandals ef Qermanyi 
but those of Africa derided his pnidence, and aflteted to despise the poverty of their forests (Procopibs, Van> 
dal. lib. i.^c. 32.) 
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fortune is cohfounded with the meanest of his vassals. (1) The name and s^ 
tuation of this unhappy people might indicate their descent from one common 
stock with the conquerors of Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect 
more clearly represents them as the last remnant of the new colonies, who suc- 
. ceeded to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in the age of Proco- 

IMUS.(2) 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, he might have urged, 
even agsunst the emperor himself, the indispensable duty of saving Africa from an 
enemy more barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of the Moors is involved 
in darkness; they were ignorant of the use of letters. (3) Their limits cannot be 
precisely defined: a boundless continent, was open to the Lybian shepherds; the 
change of seasons and pastures regulated their motions; and their rude huts and , 
slender furniture were transported with the same ease as their arms, their families, 
and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, oxen, and camels. (4) During the vi- 
gour of the Roman power, they observed a respectful distance from Carthage and 
the sea-shore; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of 
Kumidia, occupied the sea-coast from Tangier to Cxsaria; and pitched their camps, 
with impunity, in the fertile province ot Byzacjum. The formidable strength 
and artml conduct of Belisarius secured the neutrality of the Moorish princes, 
whose vanity aspired to receive, in the emperor's name, the ensigns of their regal 
dignity. (5) They were astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in the pre- 
sence of their conqueror. But his approachmg departure soon relieved the ap- 
prehensions of a savage and superstitious people; the number of their wives al- 
lowed them to disre^rd the safety of their infant hostages; and when the Roman 
general hoisted sail m the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld 
the flames, of the desolated province. Yet he persisted in his resolution; and, 
leaving only a part of his guards to re-enforce the feeble garrisons, he intrusted the 
command of Africa to the eunuch Solomon,(6) who proved himself not unworthy 
to be the successor of Belisarius. In the first invasion, some detachments, with 
two officers of merit, were surprised and intercepted; but Solomon speedily as- 
sembled his troops, marched from Carthage into the heart of the country, and in 
two great battles destroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. 

The Moors depended on their multitude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible 
mountains;and thetispect and smell of their camels are said to have produced 
some confusion in theJRoman cavalry. (7) But as soon as they were commanded 
to dismount, they denaed this contemptible obstacle: as soon as the columns as- 
cended the hills, the naked and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittering arms 
and regular evolutions; and the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly 
fulfilled, that the Moors should be discomfited by a beardless antagonist The 
victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days' journey from Carthage, to besiege miount 
Aurasius,(8) the citadel, and at the same time the garden, of Numidia. The range 
of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, contains, within a circumference of one hun- 

(1) From the mouth of the j^reat elector (in 1687.) ToUim describes the secret royaltT and rebellioiii spirit of 
the Vandals of Brandenburgh, who couTd muster fire or six thousand soldiers who had procured some canon, 
&c. (Itinerar. Hungar. p. 43. apud Dubos,Hist. de la Monarchic Fran^oise, torn. i. p. 182, 183.) The TOBcity, 
not of the elector^ but of Tollius himself, may justly be suspected. 

(2) Procopius (lib. i. c. 22.) was in total darkness— ov^i (wnpat t«5 ouf, ovo/ui e? tfu a-w^tr»t. Under the reign of 
Bagobert, (A. D. 630.) the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on Thuringia. (Mas* 
con. Hist, of the Germans, 15. 3—5.) 

(3) Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of Heracles, (de Bell. Jugurth. e. 21.) and Proco* 
pius, (Vandal, fib. ii. c. 10.) as the posterity of the Cananieans who fled from the robber Joshua (Xxo-nt^.) He 
quotes two columns, with a Phoemeian inscription. I believe in the columns— I doubt the inscription— and I 
reject the pedigree. 

(4) Virgil (Georgic. 3. 339.) and Pomponius Mela, (1. 8,) describe the wandering life of the African shepherds, 
similar to that of the Arabs and Tartars; and Shaw <p. 322.) is the best commentator on the poet and the geo- 
grapher. 

(5) The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or a cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic and shoes,all adorned 
with gold and silver; nor were these precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin. (Procop. Vandal, i. 

G.2f.) 

(6) See the African government and warfare of Solomon, in Procopius. (Vandal. Kb. ii. e. 10—13. 19, SOJ^ 
He was recalled, and again restored; and his last victory dates in the thirteenth year of Justinian (A. D. 5390 
An accident in his ^fldhood had rendered him a eunuch: (lib. i. c 2.) the other Roman generals were amply 
furnished with beards^ ;r(»^ovo$ trnvhaiuvat^ (lib ii. c 8.) 

(7) This nataral antipathy of the horse for the camel, is affirmed by the ancients (Xenopfaon, Cyropeed. lib* 
▼i. p. 438; lib. vu. p. 483.492. edit. Hutchinson. Polyan. Stratagem, vii. 6. Plin. Hist. Nat. viii. 26. iElian 
deNatur. Animal, hb. in. c. 7.,) but it is disproved, by daily experience, and derided by the best judges, the 
Orientals. (Vorage d*OIearius, p. 553.) * * r ^ j »--» 

(8) Proeopint is the first who describes Monnt Aurasius. VandaU lib. ii, c 13. De Edific. lib. vi. c. 7.) He 
may be comMred with Leo Afncanus, (dell Africa, parte 5. in Ramusio, torn. i. fol. 77, recto,) Mannol, (torn. 
ii.p.430.)andShaw,(p. S6— 59.) » »- iv 
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^dftA a&d twenty miles, a rare yariety of soil and climate; the intermediate valkya 
and elevated plains abomid with rich pastures, perpetual streams, and- fruits of a 
tieliQious taste and uncommon magnitude. This fur solitude is decorated with the 
ruins of Larobesa, a Roman city, once the seat of a legion, and the residence cd 
&rty thousand inhabitants. The Ionic temple of ^sculapius is encompassed with 
Mooiish huts; and the cattle now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, under 
the shade of Corinthian columns, A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the 
lerel of the mountdn, where the African princes deposited their wives and trea- 
sure; and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat fire, who dares 
to attack the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of mount Aurasius. This hav^ 
dy enterprise was twice attempted oy the eunuch Sdomon: from the iirst, he re- 
treated with some disgrace; and in the second, Ms patience and provisions were 
almost exhausted; and he must again have retired, if he had not yielded to the im- 
netuous courage of his troops, who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of the 
Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and the summit of the Geminian rock. 
A citadel was erected to secure this important conquest, and to remind the barba- 
rians of their defeat: and as Solomon pursued his march to the west, the long-lost 
province of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the departure of Belisarius; but the 
laurels which he resigned to a fisuthful lieutenant, may be justly ascribed to his own 
triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the mature a^ of 
an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive generaticms of mankind. Th6 
nadons of antiquity, cardess of each others safety were separately vanquished and 
•enslaved by the Romans. This awf^l lesson might have instructed the barbarians 
of t^e west to oppose, wth timely counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded 
ambition of Justinian. \et the same error was repeated, the same consequences 
were fdt, and the Goths, both of Italy and ^^n, insensible of their ap^iroaching 
danger, beheld with indifference, and even with joy, the rapid downfd of the 
Vandals. After the failure of the royal luie, Theudes, a valiant and powerful 
chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which he had formcriy admmistcred in the 
name of Theodoric, and his infant grandson. Under his command, the Visigoths 
hesieged the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast: but, while they spent the sab- 
bath day in peace and devotion, the pious security of their camp wais invaded by a 
sally from tne town; and the king nimself, with some difficulty and danger, es- 
caped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy. (1) It was not long before hb pride 
and resentment were gratified by a suppliant embassy from the unfortunate Geli- 
mer, who impfered, in his distress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But, instead 
of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dictates of generosi^ and prudence, 
Theudes amused the ambassador^, till he was secretly informed of the loss of Car- 
thage, and then dismissed them with the obscure and contemptuous advice, to seek 
in their native country a true knowledge of the state of the Vandals. (2) The 
long continuance of the ItaUan war delayed the punishment of the Visigoths; and 
the eyes of Theudes were closed before they tasted the fruits of his mistakenpo- 
licy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain was disputed by 'a civil war. The 
weaker candidate solicited the protection of Justinian; and ambitiously subscribed 
a treaty of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence and happiness of bis 
country. Several cities, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to 
the Roman troops, who afterwards reftised to evacuate those pledges, as it should 
seem, either of safety or payment; and as they were fortified by perpetual sup- 
plies from Africa, they maintained their impregnable stations, for the mischie- 
Tous purpose of infianring the civil and religious factions of the barbarians. Se- 
venty years elapsed before this painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the monarchy; and as long as the emperors retained any share of 
these remote and useless possessions, their vanity might number Spain in the list of 
their provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their vassals. (3) 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excusable than that of 
their Spanish brethren, and their punishment was still more immediate and terri- 

(1) Indw. Ckron. |>. 791. ^it. Grot. Marianft« Hist. Hispan. lib. r. c. 8. p. 175. Yet aecordin)>^ to Isidore, tlie 
•lege of ^ita, and the death of Theudes, happened, A. M> H. 586. A. D. 548. and the place was defenikd, not 
by the YsHMfals, but by the Bomam. . ^ 

(%) Proeopius, Vandal. lib. i. c. 24. 

(3) See ihe original chronicle of Isidore, and the fifth and »x(h books of the History of Spain bv Manana. 
lie Bomans were finally expelled by Snintila, the king of the Visigoths, (A. D. 62l-«2«.) after thglr reunion 
to the eatholie ehureh. 
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hifi. From a motive of private revaige, they enabled their most dangef^s eiletb)^ 
to destroy their most valuable ally. A sister of the great Theodoric had bem 
giveh in marriage to Thrasimond, the African kine;(l) on this occasion, the for- 
tress of Lilybseum(2^ in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals: and the princess Am- 
alafrida was attended by a martial train of one thousand nobles, and five thousand 
Gothic soldiers, who signalized their valour in the Moorish wars. Their merit 
was overrated by themselves> and perhaps neglected by the Vandals: they viewed 
the country witn envy, apd the conquerors with disdain; but their real or fictitious 
conspiracy was prevented by a massacre; the Goths were oppressed, and the cap- 
tivity of Amalatrida was soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. The 
eloquent pen of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach the Vandal court with the 
cruel violation of every social and public duty; but the vengeance which he threat- 
ened, in the name of his sovereign, might be derided with impunity^ as long as 
Africa was protected by the sea, and the Goths were destitute of a navy* In the- . 
}^d impotence of griei and indignation, they Joyfully saluted the approach of the* 
Itomans, entertained the fleet of Belisarius in the .ports rf Sfciljr, and were speedi- 
ly delighted or alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that their revei^e was ex- 
ecu^ beyond the measure of their hopes, or perhaps of their wishes^ To their 
friendship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa^ and the Goths 
might reasonably think» that they were entitled to resume the possession of a bai^- 
ren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift from the island of Sicily. They 
were soon undeceived by the haughty mandate of Belisarius^ which excited their 
tardy and unavailing repentance.^ "The city and promontory of Lilybseum,** 
SjMd thi? Roman general, ** belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them by the 
right x« conquest. Your submission may deserve the fevour of the* emperor; 
your obstinacy will provoke his di^leasure^ and must jdndle a war, 'that can 
terminate only in your utter ruin. If you compel us ta take up arms we sihall 
CjQi^tend, not to regain the possession of a single city, but to deprive you of 
afi the provinces which you iipiustly withhold from their lawful sovereign.*' A 
nation of two hundred thousand soldiers m^^ht have smiled at the vainimer 
nace of Justinian and hie lieutenant: but a spirit of discord and disafiection pre- 
vailed in Italy, and the Goths supported> with reluctance^ the indignity of a fe- 
male reign, (3) . 

The birth of Amalasontha, the recent and queen of Italy, (4) united ^tie two 
jfeost flkistrjous families of the barbarians. Her mother, the sister of Clovis, was 
descended from the long-haired kings of the Merovingian race;(4) and the regal 
. succes^on of the jknali was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by her father, 
the great Theodoric, whose merit might have epnobled a plebeianori^n. The 
sex of his daughter excljided her from the Gothic throne; but his \ngilant tender- 
ness for his family and his people discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose 
ancestors had taken refuge inl^ain; and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly ex- 
alted to the rank of a consul and a ppnce. He enjoyed only a shc»t time the 
charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of a succession; and his widow> after the 
death of her husband and father, was left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and 
the kingdom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight years, the endowments 
of her mind and person had attained their perfect maturity^ Her beauty, which, 
in the apprehension of Theodora herself, might have (hsputed the conquest of an 
emperor, was animated by manly sense, activity, and resolution. Education and 
experience, had cultiva.ted her talents; her philosophic studies were exempt from 
vanity; and, though she escpressed herself with eoual elegnce and ease in the 
GreeKj the Latin, and the Gothic ^ongue, the daughter of Theodoric maintained 
in her counseisa discreet and impenetrable silence. By a faithful imitation of the 
virtues, she revived the prosperity of his reigns while she strove, with pious care, 
to expiate t^e faults, and to obliterate the darker memory of his declining: age. 
The chUdt^n of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to their paternal inheri* 

(l) See th'e mUrriage und fkte of Amalnfirida in iProeopias, (Vandal, lib. i. c 8, 9.) aod in Casuodonis, (Var. 
ix. 1.) the expostulation of her mal brother, eompare likewise tlie Chronicle of Victor Tunnanemit. 

(3) Lilybseura was built br the CarthaginianitOtyiDp. 95. 4., and in the first Funic war, a strong situation, 
and excellent harboiix, rendered that place an impodant object to, both natidiis. 



8} Compare the different pawsages of Proeopius (Vandal. lib. ii. c. B. Gothic, lib. i. c 3.) 
} Vpr the reijcn and character of Amalasontha, see Proeopius (Gothic lib. i c 3—4. and Anecdot. c. 10. with 
., T^ * .1 .i,_.. _3 ^-_ ...... .- ,._^ . - ticis,c.59.andDe^ 

d in the year 495, i 
i of Eutharic and 

/Google 



the n% of AlemannusO Catsiodorus, Var. 8—11. 1. and Jomandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 59. and De Saece»- 
•ione Reinonim, in Muratori, torn. i. p. 341.) 

(5) Thihnarriaee.of llieodoric with Audefleda* the sitter of Clovis, maybe placed in the year 495, toon «A 
ler the co&questnf Italy (de Buat, Hist, det Penplet) torn. ix. p.-8I3.) The nuptials of Eutharic and Ain4l»> 
•ooth» wele celebrated tnil^S* (CBitiodor.1& Chsofy p. 459') 
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tance; her extreme lenity nerer consented to inflict anjr corporal or pecuniav^r 
penalties on her Roman subjects; and she generously despised the clamours dT th^ 
Croths, who at the end of forty years, still considered the people of Italy as their 
slaves or their enemies. Her salutary measures were directed by the wiaidom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence of Cassiodoru^; she solicited and deserved the fiien4- 
ship of the emperor; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and 
war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of the queen and 
of Italy depend^ on the education of her son, who was destined biy hU birth, 
to support the different and almost incompatible characters of the t^hief of a bai^ 
baiian camp, and the first magistrate of a civilized nation. From the age of tea 
years,(l) Athalaric was ^ligently instructed in the arts and sciences, either lise- 
ful or ornamental for a Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were chosen 
to instil the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of their young king. But 
the pupil, who is insensible of the benefits, must abhor the restraints of education j 
and the solicitude of the queen, which affection rendered anxious and severe^ ctf^ 
fended the untractable nature of her son and his subjects. On a solemii fesdval, 
when the Goths were assembled in the palace of Ra\ cntia, the royal youth es- 
caped from his mother's apartment, and with tears of pride and anger, complaiiied 
of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had provoked her to inflict. The bar- 
barians resented the indignity which had been offered ttj their king; accused the 
regent of conspiring against his life and crown; and impeiiously demanded, that 
the grandson of Theodoric should be rescued from the c1astardl)r disci pUne of wo* 
men and pedants, and educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society of his equals^ 
and the glorious iterance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, importunate- 
ly urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasontha was campeUed to yield her re^ 
son, and the dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned ta 
■wine, to women, and to rustic sports; and the indiscreet contempt of the ungrate* 
f ul youth, betrayed the mischievous designs of his favourites and her enemies. En- 
compass«l with domestic foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with the empe- 
ror Justinian; obtained tite assurance of a fiiendly reception, and had actually depo- 
sited at Dyrrachium in Epirus, a treasure of forty thousand pounds of gold. Hap- 
py would It have been for her fame and safety, if she had calmly retired from bar- 
oarous faction, to the peaci^ and splendour of Constantinople. But the mnid of 
Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and revenge; and while her ships lay at 
anchor in the port, she waited for the success of a crime, which her passions ex- 
cused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of the most dangerous maleoxi- 
tents had been separately removed, under the pretence of trust and command, to 
the frontiers of Italy; they were assassinated by her private emissaries; and the 
blood of those noble Goths rendered the queen-mother absolute in the court of 
Ravenna, and justly odious to a free peaple. But if she had lamented the disorder 
of her son^ she soon wept his iiTeparable loss; and the death of Att\alaric, who, at 
the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature intemperance, l©ft her destitute 
of any firm support or legal authority^ Instead of submitting to the laws of her 
country, which held as a fundamental ipaxim, that the succession could never 
pass from the lance to the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conoeived the im- 
practicable design of sharing with one of her cousins, the regal title and of re- 
serving in her own hands the substance of supreme power. He received the pro- 
posal with profound respect and affected gratitude; and the eloquent Cassiodorus 
announced to the senate and to the emperor, that Amalasontha dnd Theodatus had 
ascended the throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother was the sister of Theodoric) 
might be considered as an imperfect titie; and the choice of Amalasontha was more 
strongly Erected by her contempt of his avarice and pusillanimity, which had de- 
prived him of the love of the Italians, and the esteem of the barbarians. But The- 
odatus was exasperated by the contempt which he deserved; her justice had repres- 
sed and reproached the oppression which he exercised against his Tuscan neigh- 
bours; and the principal Goths, united by common guilt and resentment, conspired 
to instigate his slow and timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were 
scarcely despatched before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of 
the lake of Bolsena,(2)Vhere, alter a short confinement, she was strangled in the 

(1) At the deiith of Theodorie,his g^ndson Atbalarie is described by Procopiat a« a boy nbont eight ymri 
old— OXTO0 ytyovmg mf. Cftssiodonis, with auUiority and reason, adds two yean to his age— infantulum at*hue 



(2) Thel^e, ftwn the neighbouring towns of Etniria, ^-as styted either Vu1>iniensis(now of BoIsena)or 
Tarquinieniis. It is surrounded with white rocks, and itored wtU fish and wild fowl. The youugt-r T^linj 
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bs£fh| by the onicr| or with the connivance, of the newkingy who instructed his^ 
turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

JiistiBiHD beheJcl with jo3r tke ^ssensions of the Goths; and the mediation of 
an ally conceakd aiicJ promoted the ambitious views of the conqueror, ttis am- 
bassadora, in their public audience^ demanded the fortress of Lilybaeuro, ten bar- 
barian fugitivesn, and a just compensation for the pillage of a smalltown on the Illyri* 
an tiorderai but they secretly negotiated with Theodatus, to betray the province 
of Tuscany J and tempted Amalasontha to extricate herself from danger and per- 
|ilexity> by a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and servile «p»tle. 
was ^bscribed by the reluctant hand of the captive queen t but the confession c^ 
the Roman se'nators, who were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth of her 
deplorable situation; and Jiisliniaii, by the voice of anew ambassador, most power- 
fully mterteded for her life and liberty.. Yet the secret instructions of the same* 
mimsier were adapted to ser\ e the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the 
presence and superior charms of a rival: he prompted, with artful and ambiguous 
hints, the execiQiion of a crime so useful to the Romans ;ri) received the intelligence 
of hei- death with grief and indignation, and denounced, in his roaster'^ name, im^* 
jnortal war against the perfidious assassin. In Italy, as well as in Afnea,.the guilt 
of a usuq)er appeared to justify the arms of Justinian; but the forces which he 
prepared were insufficient fbr the subversion of a mightjy kingdom, if their feeble 
numbers had not been multiplied by the name,, the spirit^ and the conduct, of 2l 
hero. A chosen ti-oop of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed with 
lances and bucklers, attended the person of Belisarius: his cavalry was composed 
of two hundred Hun^ three hundred Moors,.and four thousand ron^e/fra/e«; and the 
infant ry con slated only of th ree t h ousand Isaurians. Steering the same course as in 
his former expedition, the ftoman consul cast anchor before Catana in SicOy, to 
survey the strength of the island, and to decide whether he should attempt the 
conquest, or pe accabl y p ursue i lis voyage to the African coast.. He found a fruitfiii 
land and a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of agricultm*e, Sicily stiU 
supplied the grdnariesi of Romej the farmery were graciously exempted from the 
oppression of tlielr military quarters; and the Goths,, who trusted the defence of 
the island to tlie inhabitants, hatl some reason to- complain, that their confidence 
was aug:ratefully betrayed! instead of soliciting and eiEpectang aid of the king of 
Jtalyj they yielded to tJie first summons a cheeriul obedience; and this province, 
the first fruits of the Punk wars, was again, after a long separation, united to the Ro- 
mau em|nre.(2) The Ciothic garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to re- 
sist, was i-ednced^ after a short siege, by a singular stratagem. Belisarius intro* 
duced his ships Into the deepest recess df the harbour; their boats werelaboeious- 
ly hoisted with ropes ai>d Tml^-ys to the topmast head, and he filled thein with 
archers, wha, from that superior station, commanded the ramparts of the city. 
After this easy, though successful campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse in 
triumph, at the head of his victorious bands, <£stributing gold medals to the peof^ 
on the day which so gloriously terminated the year of the consulship. He passed the 
winter season in the palace of the ancient kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian co- 
lony, which once extended to a circumference of two-and-twenty miles:(3) but in 
the spring, about the festival of Easter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupt- 
ed by a dangerous revolt of the African forces. Carthage was saved by the pre- 
sence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed with a thousand guards. Two thousand 
soldiers of doubtful faith returned to the standard of their old commander rand he 
marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles to seek an enemy whom he affected 
to pity and despise. Bight thousand rebels trembled at his approach; they were 
routed at the first onset, by the dexterity of their master: and this ignoble victory 
would have restored the peace of Africa,, if the conqueror had not been hastily re- 

♦ 

rEpi«t. ii. 96.) celebratec two woody itlands that floated on its wtten; if a fable, hov credaloas the aneients !— 
if a faet, how careless the modems ! Tet, since Flioy, the isfaud may have been fixed by new and gradtial 
■accessions, 

(1) Tet Proeepias discredits his own evidence (Aneedot* c 10.) by confiesnnff, that in his public history he 
had not spoken the truth. See the epistles from queen Oondelina to the empress Theodora (Var. 10. 811, 81. 
S3, and observes a suspicious wonl,de ilia persona, &e.) with the ehiborate Commentary of Bnai (torn. a. n. 
177-185.) 

^2) For the eominest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Praeopius with the compfadnts of Totila* (Gothic. 
^. c f. lib. ui. c 10.) The Gothie queen had lately relieved that thankless ishuid<(Var. 9, 10, IL) 

(5)The ancient mag^nitude and splendour of the five quarters of Syracuse, are delineated by CiceroOn Ver- 
ier tbetio % Ub. iv. e. 52, 13..) Stnibo (Ub. vi. p. 415.,) and d'Orrille Sicula (torn. ii. p. 174-202.) Tie dew 
Mothnuored by Augustus, ihnmk towards the island. 
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called to Sicilf « to appease a sedition Wl^h was kindled duirng his absence ill his own 
camp.(l} Disorder and disobedience were tb^ comnioD' sialadies^f ^e timet: 
th^ genius to command^ and the ^rtae to obey» resided on^ in the mind of Bdi* 
sarius. 

Although Theodatos descended from a race of heroeSi he was ignorant of the 
ait, imd averse to the dangers of war. Although he had studied the writings ^ 
Pl^ and Tolly, j^iiosophy was incapable of purifying his mind from tl^ basest 
passions, avarivft aitd fear. He had purchasea a scqytre by in|;ratitiide and mur- 
der: at the first menace of an enemy, he degraded h& own ma|esty, and that of a 
nation, wldch already disdained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished by the re- 
cent exahiple of Gdinrer, he saw himself dragged in chains through the streets of 
(Constantinople; the terrors which Belisarios inspired, were heightened by the dlo- 
(}Uence of Peter, the Byzantine ambassador} and that bold and subtle advocate 
persuaded him to sign a treaty, too ignommious to become the foundation of a Ustlni; 
peace. It was stipulated, that, in the acclamations of the Roman pcoplei the name 
of the emperor should always be proclaimed before that of the Gothic king; and 
that as often as the statue of Theodatus was erected in brass or marble^ the divine 
image of Justinian should be placed on its light hand. Instead of eonforrmg, die 
king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honours of the senate; and the consent of 
the emperor was made indispensable before he could execute, against a priest (m* 
senator, the sentence either o9f death or confiscation. The fieeUe monarch resigned 
the possession of Sicily; offered, as the alnnnal mark of his dependence, a crown of 
gold, of the weight of three hundred pounds; and promised to suppljr, at the reqoi- 
ation of his sovereign, three thousand GotMc auxiliaries for the service of the em- 
pire. Satisfied with these extraordinary concessions, the successful agent of Jus- 
timan hastened his journey to Constantinople; but no sooner had he reached the 
Alban Vilhi«(2) than he was recalled by the anxiety of Theodatus; and the dialogue 
wluch pass^ between the king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in 
its original simplicity. •* Are you of opinion that the emperor will ratify this 
treiaty ?" Perhaps. *« If he refuses, what consequence will ensue?" War. ** Will 
ji^h a war be just or reasonable?*' Most assOredly: every one should act accord- 
ing to his character. ♦•What is your meaning?** You are a philosopher — ^Justi- 
man is emperor of the Romans: it would ill become the disciple of Plato to shed 
the blood (^ thousands in his private quarrel: the successor of Augustus should vin- 
£cate his rights, and recover by arms the ancient provinces of his empire^ This 
re^Kxting might not convince, buft it was sufficient to alarm and subdue the weak- 
nesses Theo&tus; and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the poor equiva- 
lientof a pension of 48,000^. sterling, he would resign the kingdom of the Groths awf 
Italians, and spend the remainder of his days in the innoc&nt pleasures of philosophy 
and agriculture. Both treaties were intrusted to the hands of the ambassador, on the 
fhttl femrity of an oath, not to produce the second till the first had been powtively re- 
jected. The event may be easily foreseen : Justinian required and accepted the abdi- 
caUon of the Gothic king. His mdefatigable agent returned from Constantinople ta 
Ravenrm, with ample instructions; and a fair epistle, which prSdsed the wisdom and 
generosity of the royal philosopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such 
honours, as a subject and a catholic might enjoy; and wisely referred the &ial exe- 
cution of the treaty, to the presence and authority of Belisarius. But in the inter- 
val of suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered the province of Dsdmatia,. 
were defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From blind and abject despair,. 
Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and fatal presumption, (3) and dared to 
receive with menace and contempt, the ambassador of Justinian, who claimed his- 
promise, solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and boldly asserted die invio- 
fo)le privilege of his own character. The march of Belisarius dispelled this vi- 
sionary pride; and as the first campaign(4) was employed in the reduction of ^ily,, 

(1) ProeopiiK(Vuid»l. lib. ii. c. 14, lf.)«o dettrhr relates tlie retnm of B«lifariiM into Sicily (p. 140. edit;.- 
HoMcheliiO that I am astonlihed at the ttrange muapprefaenaon and reproaehet of a learned eritie* (CtiTret i 
de la Mothe 1e Vayer, torn. riii. p. 163» 163.) 

(S^ Thelufteient Alha was rained in the first aipe of Rome. On the same spot, or at least in the nei|;hbonr~ 
bood, tifeeetMively arose ; 1. The viHa of Poropey, &c. s. A eamp of the pretorian cohorts. 3. lYie modcnk 
episcopal city of Albamim or Alhano (Procop. Ootb. Kb. ii. c. 4. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 914.) 

(3) A SihvlUne oracle wM ivady to pronounce— AfHca capta mundut cam nato peribit ; a sentence of poi^ 
tentons amm^aity (Gothic, lib. i c. 7..) which has been published in unknown characters by Opsopseus, at» 
editor of the oracles. Jhe Pcrc Maltreat has promised a commentary; but all his promises hare been vatn ao^ 
fruitless. 

(4) In hit chnmolosTs imitated ia tome dcsree from Thoej^ietrFfoecfpiut begins each spring the yean of 
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the inva^on of Italy is applied by Prdcoplus to the second year of the Gothtd 
war.(l) 

After Belisarius had left suffident gatiisons in Palermo and S3rracuse, he em- 
barked his troops at Messina, anxL landed them, without' reastance, on the oppo- 
se shores of Rhe^um* A Gothic princ^ who had married the <^ttghter of 
Theodatus, was sta^oned with an army to guard the entrdcnce of Ita^; but he 
ipitated, without scruple, the example of a sovereign, Ruthless to his pibhc and 
private duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted with Ms followers to the Ronnan 
camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile honours of the Byzantine GO!tfrt.(2) 
From Rhegium to Naples, the fleet ^nd army of Belisarius, almost alwa^& Sview 
of each other, advanced near three hundred miles alon^ the sea*coast. The peo- 
ple of Bnittkim, Lucania, and Campania, whoabhorc^ the name and religioii of 
the Goths, embraced the specious excuse, thatthdr ruined walls were inc^[)ablect 
defence; the ^Idiers pud a just equivalent for a plentifol market; and curiosity 
alone interrupted the peaceful occupations of the husbandman er artificer.= ^ Na- 
ples, wluch has swelled t6 a'great and popubus capital. Ions cheri^ced the lan- 
guage and manners of a Grecian colony;(S) and the choice of Virgil had enodbled 
thk elegant retreat, which attracted the rovers of repose and study, from tiie noise, 
the smoke, and the laborious opulenc^of Rome. (4) As soon as the place was in- 
vested by sea and land, Belisarius gave audience to the deputies of the people, who 
exhorted him to disregard a conquer unworthy pf his arms> to seek the Gothic 
king^in a field of battle, and, after nis victory* to claim, as the sovereijgnof Rome, 
the allegiance of the dependent cities.-^** When I treat with my enemies,*' replied 
the Roman chief, "^ith a haughty smile, '* I am more accustomed to give than to re-^ 
ceive counsel: but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, and in the omer peace, and 
freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys. *' The impatience of delay urged him to grant 
the most Uberal terms; his honour secured their performance; but Naples i^as d9« 
vided into two factions; and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their ora|ors» 
who with much spirit and some truth, represented to the multitude, that the Goths 
would punish their defection, and that. Belisarius himself must esteem their loyal-*' • 
ty and valour. Their deliberations, however, were not perfectly free: the dt^waa 
commanded by dght hundred barbarians, whose wives and children were de^^^ 
at Ravenna as the pledges of their fidelity; and even the Jews, who were rich ai^ 
numerous, re^sted with desperate enthuaasm, the intolerant laws of Justinian^ 
In a much later period, the circumference of Naples(5) measured only two thou-> 
sand three hundred and sixty-three paces :(6) the fortifications were defendcM^ by 
precipices or the sea: when the aqueducts were intercepted, a supply of w^ter 
might be drawn from wells and fountdns; and the stock of provisions was sufi^cient 
to consume the patience of the besiegers. At the end oi twenty days, that of Be- 
lisarius was almost exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandoning the siege, that he might march, before the winter season, against Kibme 
and the Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of an Isau- 
rian, who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly reported, thaf a 
passage might be perforated to introduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart of 
the city. When the work had been silently executed, the humane general risked 
the discovery of his secret, by a last and fruitless admonition of the impending dan-» 
ger. In the <&rkness of the night, four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised 
tnemsdves by a rope, which they fastened to an olive tree, into the house or gar-» 

Jaitinian and of the CKMhie war; and his first era eoineides with the fint of April, 535, and not 53$, aeeor}* 
ing to the Annals of Baronias (Pairi« Grit* torn. ii. p. 555, who is followed by Muratori and the editprs of Sini-. 
nius.) Yet in >iome passages w« are at a loss to reconeiie the dates of Procopi vs with himself, and widi the 
Chronicle of Marceliinns. 

n) The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Proeopias (lib. i. c 5^20. Ub.ii. c, 1-^. Ub. iii. c 1.) 
till the captivity of Vitiges. With the aid of Sigonius (0pp. torn. i. de Imp. Occident, lib. 17, 18.) and Mu- 
ratori (Annali d'ltalia, torn, v.) I have gleaned some few additional facts. 

(S) Jomandes, de Rebus Getieis, c Is. p. 702. edit. Grot, and torn. i. p. S2l. Muratori, de Success. Regn. 
p.S4t. 

(3) Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. 15. 35.) Neapolim qoaiti Gneeam urbem delegit. One hundred and fifty yeari 
afterward, in the time of Septimius Sererus, the HellerUtm (^f the Neapolitans is praised by Pbilostratus: ytvos 
]g;^v8C xeei eiflTwtoi, efljv *»t rot^ o^nxiSati t»v Koymv Bwifwitot t ivi (Icon. lib. i. p. T63. edit. Clear.) 

(4) The otinm of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virnl, Horace, Stilus Italicus, and Statini (Clu- 
ver. Ital. Ant. lib. iv. p. ii49, 1 150.) In an elegant epistle (Sylv. lib. iii. v. p. 94—98. edit. Markland,} Statins 
undertakes the difficult task of drawing his wife from the pleasures of Rome to that calm retreat* 

(5) Tim measure was taken by Roger I. after the conquest of Naples (A. D. 1139,) which be made the capi-. 
talof his new kingdom (Giannone, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. p. 169.) That city, the third in Chrutian Europe 
)t now at least twelve miles in circumference (Jul. Cseuir. Capaccii Hist. Neopoi. lib, i. p. 47.0 and contains matt 
Snhabitantt (three hundred and fifty thousand) in a given space, than any other spot in the known world. 

(6) Not geometrical, but common paces or steps, of twenty-two French indies: d'Anville, Mesuiet Itinera- 
1^, p. 7, 8.) the two thousand three hundred and sixty-three do not make an English VkiJc. 
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OF THE KOMAN EMPHtE, 5X 

'dea df a soUtaxy matron, somided tlu^ir trumi)et8, surprised the sentiiids, and gave 
admittance to their companions, who, on all ^des, scaled the walls, and burst opea 
the gates oi the city. Every crime which is punished by social justice, was prac- 
tised as the rights of war; the Huns were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege* 
and Belisarius alone appeared in the streets and Siurches of Naples, to moderate 
the calamities which he predicted. " The gold and silver," he repeatedly ex- 
xlajmed, " are the just rewards of your valour. But spare thelnha3)itant% they 
are Christians, titiey are suppliant^ they are now your fellow-subjects. Restore 
die children to their parents, the wive«to their husbands; and show them, by your 
generosity, of what friends they have obstmately deprived themselves.** The 
city was saved by the virtue and authority of its conqueror,(l) and when the Nea- 
politans retumea to their houses, ^ey found some consolation in the secret enjoy- 
ihent d[ their hiddea treasure^ The barbarian garrison enlisted in the service 
€C" the emperor; Apulia and (Mabria, delivered from the odious presence of Uie 
Goths, acknowledged his dominion; and the tusks of the Calydonian boar, which 
wercj still shown at Beneventum, are curiously described by the historian of Beli- 
smm.{2) 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their deliverance from 
aprince, who remained the inactive and almost indifferent spectat(»* of their ruin. 
Hieodatus secured his person within the walls of Rome, while his cavalry ad- 
vanced forty miles on the Appian way, ittid encamped in the PompUne marshes; 
which, by a canal oi nineteen miles in l€^gth> had been recently dr^ed and con- 
verted into excellent pastdres. (3) But the principal forces of the Goths were dis- 
persed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul; and the feeble mind of their king was am- 
founded by the unsuccessful event of a divination* which seemed to presage the 
downfal oi his empire. (4) The most abject slaves have arraigned the guilt, or 
weakness of an unfortunate master. The character of Theodatus was rigoroudy 
scrutinized by a free and idle camp of barbarians, conscious of their privu^ee and 
power: he was declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne; and their 
general Vitiges, whose valour had been signalized in the Illyrian war, was raised, 
with unanimous applause, on the bucklers of his companions. On the first rumour, 
the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of his country; but he was pursued by 
private reven^. A Goth, whom he had injured in his love, overtook Theodatus 
on the Flaminian way; and, regardless of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as 
he lay prostrate on the ground, like a victim (says the historian) at the foot of the 
altar. The choice of the people is the best and purest title to reign over them: yet 
such is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished to return to 
Ravenna, where he mig^t seize, with the reluctant hand of the daughter of Ama- 
lasontha, some faint shadow oC hereditary right. A national council was immedi- 
ately held, and the new monarch reconciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians, 
a measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of his predecessor rendered wise 
and indispensable. The Goths, consented to retreat in the presence of a vic- 
torious enemy; to delay till the next spring the operations of offensive war; to 
summon their scattered forces; to rehnquish their distant possessions, and to 
trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants, Leuderis, an aged warrior> 
was left in the capital with four thousand soldiers; a feeble garrison, which might 
"have ^conded the zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wishes of the Ko^ 
mans. But a momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled in 
their minds. They furiously exclaimed, that the apostolic throne should no lonfi;er 
be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism; that the tombs of the Cae- 
sars should no longer be trampled by the savages aS the north; and, without re- 
flecting that Italy must sink into a province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed 
the restoration of a Roman emperor as a new era of freedom and prosperity. 
The deputies df the pope and clergy, of the senate and people, invited the lieu- 

. <1} Belisarittt was reproVed by Pope SylTetins for the inasiacre. He repeopled Kaples, and imported coloDies 
of Afriean captives ioto Sieily, Calabria, and Apalia (Hist. Miicell. lib. xvi. in Maratori, torn. i. p. 100, 107.) 

(2) Benerentum was bui It by Diomede, the nephew of Melaeer. (Cluver. torn. ii. p. 1195, 1 196.) The Caly- 
doiuan hunt is a picture of savage life. (Ovid. Metamorph. lib. viii.) Thirty or forty heroes wera leagued 
against a bog: the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a lady for the head. 

(3) The Decenmvium is strangely confounded by Ciuveriut (torn. ii. p. 1007.) with the river Ufens. It wat 
in troth a canal of nineteen miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace embark<>d in the night* 
The Deeemiovium, which is mentioned by Luean, Dion Cassius, and Cassiodorus,hai been sufficiently ninedi 
restored, and obliterated. (D'Anville, Analyse de Italic, p. 185, &c.) 

(4) A Jew natifled his contempt and hatred for all the Christians, by endosmg three bands, each of ten hogs 
and diterimtnated by the names of Qoths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost all were Ibund dead-4iN 
most all the leeond were aliTe— of .the third, half d^d, and the rest lost their bristlet. No unsuilabfe emblem 
•dCtkejcveilt. 
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tenant of JuAmian to aceept tiidr voluntary alliance, and' to enter the diy, whoae 
eatea would be thrown open for his reception. As soon as Belisarius had fortified 
his new *conQuest9, Naples and CumaB, he advanced about twepty miles to tlie 
banks of the Vultumus, contemplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted 
at liie s^iutration of the Latin and Appian ways. The work of the censor, after 
the incessant use of nine centuries, still preserved its prinneval beauty, and not a . 
fiaw could be discovered in the large polished stones, of which that solid, though 
narrow road, was so firmly compacted. (1) Belisariusy however, pre^rred th^ 
Latin way, which at a distance ircxn the sea and marshes, skirted in the spacer df 
one hundred and twenty miles along the foot o£ the mountains. His enemies had 
^sappeared: when he made his entrance throng^ the Asinarian gate, the gax^- 
son departed without molestation along the Flaminian way; and the city, after six-^ 
tjf ymm servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the ban>arlan& Leuderis alotte^ 
from a modve of pride or discontent, refused to acconwany the fugitives; and t\m 
Gotluc chief, himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with the keys of Rome to 
the throne of the emperor Justinian. (2) 

riTie first days, v^ich coincided with the old Saturnalia, were devoted to mu- 
tual congratulations and tiie public joy; and Uie cadiolics prepared to celebrate, 
without a rival, t^e approaching festival of the nativity of Christ In the fami- 
liar convei^tion of a hero, the Komans acquired some notion ^ the virtues which 
history ascnbed to their ancestors; they were edified by the apparent respect of 
Belisadius for the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline secured, in the midst 
of w|ur, the bles^ngs oi tranquillity and justice. They ap^lajided the rapid success 
of his amis, which overran the acljacent country, as far as If ami, Peruaa, and Spo- 
leto: but they trembled, the s^sate, the clergy, and the un warlike people, as soon 
as they understood that he ha#res^ved, and would i^eedily be recmced to sustain 
a siege against the powers of the Gothic monarchy. The designs of Viti^s were 
eswcutea during the winter-season, with diligence and efiect From their rustic 
habitations, from their distant garrisons, the Groths assembled at Ravenna fen: die 
defence of their country; and such were their numbers, that after an army had, 
fa^sen detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty thousand fighting 
men marched under the royal standard. According to the degrees of rank or me- 
rit the Grotluc Idng distributed arms and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises; 
he moved along the Flaminian way, declined the usdess ^ges of Perusia and 
Spdeto, respected the impregnable rock oi Nam5, and arrived within two miles 
of Rome, at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow passage was fortified^ 
with a tower, and Belisarius had computed the value of the twenty days, whidi 
must be lost in the construction oi another bridge. But the consternation of the 

" ■ ' des 



soldiers of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disappointed his hopes, and 
betrayed his perscm into the most imminent danger. At tne head of one thousand 
liorse, the Roman general sallied from the Flaminian gate to mark the ground of at| 
advantageous position, and to survey the camp of the barbarians; but while he stiU' 
believed them on the other side of the Tiber, he was suddenly encompassed and ' 
assaulted by their innumerable squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on nis life; and 
the deserters pdnted to the coni^icuous horse, a bay, (3) with a white face, which 
lie rode On that memorable day. *' Aim at the bay horse," was the universal cry, 
Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal object, and the 
•command was' repeated and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of its real 
inotive. The bolder barbarians-^advanced to the more honourable combat of 
swords and spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced the fall of Visandus, 
the «tandard-bearer,^4) who maintained his forenEtost station, till he was pierced 
with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman 
general was strong, active, and dexterous: on every side he discharged his weighty 



«orropt, or interpolated, text of Procopius: the month (December U Mcertained by Eragrias; lib. iv. c. 19.) an4 
the day (the tentfi) may be admitted on the sliirbt evidence of Nicephorut Callbthus (iiS xrii. e. 13.) For thit 
accurate ehronoloey, we are indebted to the diligence and judgment of Pap (torn. ii. p. 559, 5fi0.) 

(3) A horse of a bay or red eolour was styled 4>(*Xio; by the Greeks, balani by the barbarians, and spAdix by • 
the Romans. Honesti ipadices. says Virgil. (Oeorgic. lib. iii. 73. with the observations of Martin and Hevne.) 
XtretSil or /Sxiov, signifies a branch ot the palm tree, whose nalna fotv^, is synonymous to red (Aolttt Oelliiis» 
ii. 30.) 

(4) I interpret &»vS<»K»(ucg^ not ai a proper name, but an office, standard bearer fW>m bmdum (TexillaraO « 
1>arbarie word adopted by the Greeks and Romans. (Paol Di»eoD, lib. i« C. 90. p. 760. Grot Noraimi Gotbica^ 
t>. 575. Dacangp, Gtoss.Latin.tom.i.p.539,540.) ^^ - 
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^ftnd mortal strokes: his faithful guards imitated his valour» and defended his per- 
•^on; and the Goths, after the loss of a thousand men, fl^ before the arms of a 
liera They were rashly pursued to their camp; and the Romans, opprened by 
multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a precipitate retreat to the gates of the 
city; the gates were shut a^nst the fugitives; and the public terror was increased 
by the report that Belisarius was slain. His countenance was indeed disfigured 
by sweat, dust, and blood; his voice was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted, 
but his unconquerable spirit still remained; he imparted that spirit to his despond- 
ing companions; and their last desperate charge was felt by the flying barbarians; 
as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been poured from the dty. The Fla- 
minian gate was thrown open to a real triumph; but it was not befrn Belisarius 
had visited every post, and provided for the public safety, that he could be per- 
suaded by his wife and friends, to taste the need^ refreshn^nts of food and sleep. 
In the more improved state of the art of war, a general is seldom required, or 
even permitted, to display the personal prowess of a soldier; smd the example of 
Belisarius may be added to the rare exam^es of Henry IV. of Pyrrhus and of 
Alexander. 

After this first and unsiiccessful trial of their enemies* the whole army of the 
Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, i^hich continued above 
a year, till their final departure. Whatever fancy may concdve, the severe com- 
pass of the geographer defines the ciw^mference of Rome within a line of twelve 
miles and three hundred and forty-five paces; and that circumference, except In 
the Vatican,*Tias invariably been the same from the triumph of Aurelian to the 
Iieaceful but obscure reign of the modem pope&(l) But in the day of her ^great- 
ness, the space within her walls was crowded with habitations and inhabitants; 
and the populous suburbs, that stretched along the public roads, were darted like 
so many rays from one common centre. Adversity swept away these extraneous 
ornaments, and left naked and desolate a considerable part even of the seven hills. 
Yet Rome, in its present state, could send into the field above thirty thousand 
males, of a military age;(2) and, notwithstanding the want of discipline and ex- 
ercise, the far greater part inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable 
of bearing arms for the defence of their country and religion. The prudence ci 
Belisarius did not neglect this important resource. His soldiers were relieved by 
the zeal and diligence of the people, who watched while thet/ slept, and laboured 
while thet/ reposed; he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and most in- 
digent of the Roman youth; and the companies of townsmen sometimes represent- 
ed, in a vacant post, the presence of the troops which had been drawn away to 
more essential duties. But his just confidence was placed in the veterans who had 
^fbught under his banner in the Persian and African wars; and although that gallant 
band was reduced to Ave thousand men, he undertook, with such contemptible 
numbers, to defend a circle of twelve miles, against an army of one hundred ai\d 
fifty thousand barbarians. In the jvalls of Rome, which Belisarius constructed or 
restored, the materials of ancient architecture may be discemed;r3) Md the 
•whole fortification was completed, except in a chasm still extant bet^Ren the 
Fincian and Flaminian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and Romans left 
under the effectual guard of St. Peter tlie apostle. (4) The battlements or bas- 
tions were shaped in sharp angles; a ditch, broad and deep, protected the foot of 
the rampart: and archers on the rampart were assisted by military engines — ^the 
dalkta, a powerful cross-bow, which darted short but massy arrows; the onagri^ 
or wild asses, which, on the principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an 
enormous size. (5) A chain was drawn across the Tiber; the arches of the aque- 

(1) M. d^Anville hftt givm in the Memoirpt of the Academy for (he year 1756, (torn. xix. p. 198-^23^) a plaa 
oC Rome on a smaller scale* but Ar more accurate than that which he had delineated in 1738 for Rollings his- 
tjarr . Eaperienee had improred his knowledge: and instead of Rossi's topoxrraphy, he used the new and ex- 
-eenent map of Nolli. Pliny*! old measure of thirteen must be reduced to eighteen milcf. It is easier to alter 
a text, than to remoTe hills or buildings. 

(fi In the year 1709t Labat (Voyaeef en Italie, torn. iiU p. 218.) reckoned one hundred and thirtv-eifrht thon- 
taaa fire handred and sisty-ei|^tt;hristian souls, besides eight or ten thousand Jews— withoat stmli I In the 
year 1703, the numbers exceeded one hundred and sixty thousand. 

(3) The aecurate eye of Mardini (Uoma Antica, lib. i. c 8, p. 31.) could distingnith the tnmnltuarie opera di 
Belisano. ^ 

(4) The fiasnre and leaning in the upper part of the waU, which Proeopias observed, (Goth. lib. L e. IS.) ii 
<risible to the present hour. (I>o«at. Roma Vetus, lib. i. e. 17. p. ff3, 54.) 

(5) Lipiiiu (0pp. tom.iiL poUorcet. lib. i'li.) was ignorant of this clear and conspieuooi passage <^Proe(Wtas. 
(Goth. lib. i. e. 21.) The engine was named omvpog^ the wild ass, a calcitrando. (Hen. Steph. Tbesaur.Xin- 
icu« Gnec torn, it p. 1340, 1341. torn. iii. p. 877.) I hare seen an ingeniout model, eontrired and wfOlted by 
General MelfiUe^ which imitates or aurpasies th« art of antiquity. 

Vol. III. 8 ^ . 
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ducts we«e made Impervious, and the mole or sepQlchre of HadHan(l) was Con* 
verted, for the first time, to the use of a citadel. That venerable structure, whkh 
contained the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from a ouadrangu^ 
lar basis: it was covered with the white marble of Paros, and decorated by the sta- 
tues of gods and heroes; and the lover of the arts must read with a sigh, that the 
works of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, and hurled 
. into the ditch on the heads of the besiegers. (2) To each of his lieutenants. Be- 
lisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with tne wise and peremptorjr instruction, 
that whatever might be the alarm, they should steadilyadhere to their respective 
posts, and trust their general for the safety of Rome. The formidable host of the 
Groths, as insuflRcient to embrace the ample measure of the city; of the fourteen 
gates, seven only were invested from the Praenestine to the Flaminian way; 
and Vitiges divided his troopJlnto six camps, each of which was fortified with a 
ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of the river, a seventh encampment was 
formed in the field or circus of the Vatican, for the important purpose of command- 
ing the Milvian bridge and the course of the Tiber; but they approached with de- 
votion the adjacent Church of St Peter; and the threshold of the holy apostles 
was respected during the siege by a Christian enemy. In the ages of victory, as 
often as the senate decreed socne distant conquest, the consul denounced hostili- 
tiesj by unbarring, in solemn pom^ the gates of the temple of Janus. (3) Do- 
mestic war now rendered the admonition wiperfluous, and the ceremony was su- 
perseded by the establishment of a new religion. But the brazen temple of Janus 
was left standing in the forum, of a size sumcient only to contain the statue of the 
god, five cubits m height, of a human form, but with two faces, directed to the 
east and west. The double gates were likewise of brass; and a fruitless effort to • 
turn them on their rusty hinges, revealed the scandalous secret, that some Ramans 
were still attached to the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all^ the instruments 
of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascmes were prepared to fill the ditches^ 
scaling ladders to ascend the walls; The largest trees of the forest supplied the 
timbers of four battering rams; their. heads were armed with iron; they were 
suspended by ropes, and each of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. 
The lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels or j'ollers, and formed a spacious 
platform of the level of the rampart On the morning of the nineteenth day, a 
general attack was made from the Prsenestine gate to the Vatican: seven Go- 
thic columns, with their military engines, advanced to the assault; and the Ift- 
mans who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to the cheerful as- 
surances of thdr coipmander. As soon as the enemy approached the ditch, Beli- 
sarius himself drew the first arrow; and such was his strength and dexterity, that 
he transfixed the foremost of the barbarian leaders. A shout of applause and* 
victory was re-echoe^ along the wall. He drew a second arrow, and the stroke was 
fdlowedi with the same success and the same acclamation. The Roman general 
then gave the word, that the archers should aim at the teams of oxen; they were 
instamRr covered with mortal wounds; the towers which they drew, remained use- 
less and immoveable, and a single moment disconcerted the laborious projects of 
the king of the Goths. After this disappointment, Vitiges still continued, or 
feigned to continue, the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously attacked the 
Prxnestinc gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of three miles from 
each other. Near the former, the double walls of the Vivarium (4) were low dr 
brc^en; the fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded: the vigour of the 
Goths was excited by the hoj^e of victory and spoil; and if a single post had given 
way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost This perilous day was 
the most glorious in t)ie life of Belisarius, Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole 
plan of the attack and defence was distinctly present to his mind; he observed the 

fl) The description of ibit maafoleum, or mole, in Procopins, (lib. i. c. 25.) is the first ftnd best. The heMic 
abere the vails <r%t^ov f $ m£oo /6«kmv. On Nolli^ preat plan, the tides measure two hundred and tixty Englisli 
feet. 

(2) Piaxitelet eseelled in F!ann<« and that of Athens was his own roaster>pieee. Rome now contains abore 
thirtir of the same eharacter. When the diteh of St. Anj^elo was cleansed under Urban VIIL, the workmen 
round the sleepinf; Paun of the Barberini palace: but a lee,. a thigh, and the right am, had been broken ftom 
that beautiful statue. (Winckelman, Hist, de TArt, torn. il. p. 58, 53. torn. iii. p. 265.) 

(S) Proeopius has friven the best deicription of the temple of Janns, a national deity of Latium. (Hejrne, 
Excnrs. 5. ad lib. 7. Aneid.) It was once a gate in the primitive city of Romtilnt and Numa. (Nardini, p. 
13. 29fl. 339.) Viigil has described the ancient rite, like a poet and an antiquarian. 

(4) Vivarium was an anjrle in the new wall, enclosed for wild beasts. (Proeopius, Goth. Kb. i. e. 23,) The 
tpot i« still Tiiihle in Nardini (lib. ir. c. S» p. 1^9, ijW.^ and Nolli'i great phn of Rome, 
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changes of each instant^ weighed every possflile advantage, transported his person 
to the scenes of danger, and communicated his spirit in calm and dednve mers. 
The contest was fiercelv maintained from the morning to the evening; the Goths 
were repulsed on all udes, and each Roman might boast that he had vanquished 
thirty barbarians, if the, strange disproportion of numbers were not counterba- 
lanced bv the merit of oiie man. Thirtv thousand Gothst according to the con- 
fesmi ot their own chiefs, perished in tnis bloody action; and the multitude of the 
wounded was equal to that of the slain. When they advanced to the assault, their 
close disorder sufiered not a javelin to fall without effect; and as they retired the 
populace of die city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity, the backs 
of their flying enemies. Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates; and while the 
soldiers chanted his name and victory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from this day, the 
siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and indolent blockade; and they were in- 
cessantly harassed by the Roman general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed 
above five thousand m their bravest troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in the use 
of the bow; their archers served on foot; and this divided force was incapable of con- 
tending with their adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, or at hand, 
were ^ike formidable. The consummate skill of Belisarius embraced the favour- 
able q^)ortunities: and as he chose the ground and the moment, as he pressed the 
charge, or sounded the retreat,(l) the squadrons which he detached were seldom 
unsuccessful. These partial advantages diffused an impatient ardour among the 
soldiers and people, who began to fed the hardships of a siege, and to disregard 
the dangers of a general engagement. Each plebeian conceived himself to be a 
hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of discipline, were rejected from the 
line of battle, aspired to the ancient honours of the Roman legion. Belisarius 
praised the spirit of his troops, condemned their presumption, yielded to their cla- 
mours, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the powibility of which he alone 
bad courage to suspect In the quarter of the Vatican, the Romans prevaded; and 
if the Irreparable moments had not been wasted in the pillage of tne camp, they 
mig^t have occupied the Milvian bridge, and charged m the rear of the Gothic 
host On the otner side of the Tiber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian, and 
Sadarian ^ates. But his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, Was lost in a spa- 
cious plain; they were encompassed and opfSressed by fresh Multitudes, who con- 
tmually reUeved the broken ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of the 
infantiy were unskilled to conquer: they died: the retreat (a hasty retreat) was 
covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors started bact with anri^ht 
from the lormidable aspect of an armed rampart The reputation of Befisarius 
was unsullied by a defeat; and the vain confidence of the Goths was not less ser- 
viceable to his designs than the repentance and modesty of the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a siege, his assidu- 
ous care provided Rome gainst the danger of famine, more dreadful than the Go- 
thic arms.' An extraordinary supply of com was imported from Sicily; the har- 
vests of Campania and Tuscany were forcibly swept for the use of the city: and 
the rights of private property were infringed by the strong plea of the public safe- 
ty. It might easily be foreseen that the enemy would intercept the aqueducts; 
aSid the cessation of the water-mills was the first inconvenience, which was spee- 
diiy removed by mooring large vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the current of the 
river. The stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted 
with dead bodies; yet so effectual were the precautions of the Roman general, that 
the waters of the Tiber still continued to give motion to the mills and drink to the 
inhabitants; the more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells; and a 
besieged city might support, without impatience, the privation of her public baths. 
A large portion of Rome, from the Prxnestine gate to the church of St Paul, was 
never invested by the Goths; their excursions were restrained bv the activity of 
the Moori^ troops; the navigation of the Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Os- 
tian ways, were left free and unmolested for the introduction of com and cattle, 
or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought a refuse in Campania or Sicily. Anx- 
ious to relieve himself from a useless and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued 
liis peremptory orders for the instant departure of the women, the children, and 

(1) For the Roman trampet and iH* rariont notes, conuUt Liptim, de Militia Ronwna (Opp. tom^ iii. Mh, ir, 
"OMo^, s. p. 125—129.) A mode of dittin£rui»b>0(? ^c charge by the hone trnmpet of solid brats, and the r«. 
fitat bf the foot truiApetof leather and light wtrad, was recommended by Frocopias, and adopted by Belisa- 
rius CGoth* lib. ii. e. 23.) 
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the daves; i^tdred his soldiers to dismiss their male and female attendant^jeu^ 
regulated their allowance, that one moiety ^ould be given in provisions, and the 
other in money* His foresight was justified by the inerease of the pubhc distress,, 
as soon as the Groths had occupied two hnpoitants posts in the neighbourhood of 
Rome by the loss of the port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was de» 
prived of the country on the right of the Tiber, and the best communication with 
the sea; and he reflected with grief and anger, that three hundred men, could he 
have spared such a feeble band, might have defended its impregnable works. 
Seven miles from the capital^ between the Appian and the Latin ways, two prin- 
cipal aqueducts, crossine, and again crossing each other, enclosed within their solid 
and lofty arches a lortined space, (1) where Vitiges est^lished a camp of sevea 
thousand Goths to intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. The granaries 
of Rome were Insensibly exhausted, the adjacent country had been wasted with fire 
and sword>and such scanty supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty excursions^ 
were the reward of valour, and the purchase of wealth: the forage of the horses^ 
and the bread of the soldiers, never failed; but in the last months of the siege, the 
people were exposed to the miseries of scarcity^ unwholesome food,(2) and coo- 
tagioQs disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied theur suffnings; but he had foreseen 
and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and the progress of their discontent. 
Adversity had awakened the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, 
and taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of small moment to their real 
happiness, whether the name of their master was derived from the Gothic or the 
Latm language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just complaints, but 
he rwectcd with disdain the idea of flight or cafntulation: repressed their clamo- 
rous impatience for battle; amused them with the prospect of sure and speedy 
relief;, and secured himself and the city from the effects of their despair or trea- 
chery. Twice in each month he changed the station of the officers to whom the 
custody of the gates was committed: the various precautions, of patroles, watchr 
words, lights, and mttac, were repeatedly employed to discover whatever ]3assed 
on the rampafts; out-guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigilance 
of dcffs sui^lied the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was intercepted^- 
'wkdca assured the king of the Goths, that the Aanarian gate, adjoining to the La- 
teran church, should be secretiy opened to his troops. On the proof of su^icion 
of treason, several s^ators were ban||lied, and the pope Sylverius was summoned 
to attend the representative of his sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pmcian 
palace. (3) The eccle^astics who followed their bishop,, were detained in the first 
OF second apartment^ (4) and he alone was admitted to the presence of Belisarius* 
The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, 
whorechned on a stately couch: the general was i^ent, but the voice (^ reproach 
and menace issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused by ci^edible 
witnesses, and the evidence o£ his own subscription, the successor of St. Peter 
was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in a mean habit of a monk, and 
embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in the east. At the emperor's com- 
mand, the clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a new bishop; and after a 
solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius,. who had pur- 
chased the papal throne by a bribe of two hundred pounds of gold. The profit,, 
and consequently the ^ilt, of this simony, was imputed to Belisarius r but theh^ 
obeyed the orders of his wife. Antonina served the passions of the empress; and^ 
Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or 
n^diSerent to the council of Chalcedon.(5) 

(1) Proeopint (Goth. lib. \u c. 3.) fan forgot to ntme tlieie aqoedactt: nor can inch a double inf eneetion, M 
mdk a distance from Rome, be clearly ascertained from the writinKs of Fnmtinus Fabretti and Esehioard, de 
4qois and de Arro Romano, or from the local maps of Lameti and Cinrolani. Seven or eight miles fVom the 
City (fifty stadia^ on the rood to Albano, between the Latin and Appwn ways, I diseem the remains of an 
•qaeduct (probably the SeptinmHi,> a series (six hundred and thirty paces) of arches twenty-fire feet high 

vfnKet »Tety»v,) 

(S) They made sausaji^es, e»x\«era>;, of mules* fiesh: unwholesome, if the animals had died of the plague.. 
Otherwise the ikmons Bologna sausaees are mid to be made of ass' flesh (Voyafres de LMmt, torn, ii. p. SI £J • 

(3) The name of thepalaee, the hilT,and the ai^oining gatCfwereall deriyed from the senator PtnctiM. Some 
secent vestiges of temples and churches are now smoothed in Uie garden of the Minims of the Trinita del 
Monte (Kardini, Ub. ir. e. 7. n, 190. Eschinard) p. 209, 210. the old phun of Buffalino, and the great ptan of 
VoUi.) Belisarius has fixed his station between the Pincian and Salarian gates (Procop. Goth. lib. i. c 15,) 

(4) From the mention of the primum et secundum relom, it should seem that Belisarius, ereii in a siege, re- 
preKnted the emperor, and maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. i^ 

(5) Of tUs act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. Kb. i. c. 21.) is a dry ahd i«lactant witness. The narMtlTes of 
lib^tus (Breviarium, c. 32.) and Anastasius (de Vit. Pont. p. 39.,) are characteristic, but passionate. Hear 
the execrations of ciidinal Baxonius (A. D. 536. No. 123. A. D. 538. No. 4*20^) portemiim» Acinus omni exe^ 
crtUoujB digitum. 
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' The eplsde of Belisarius to the emperor sainounced his victoiyy 1^ danger, and 
his resolution. <* According to your commands, we have entered the domuions of 
the Goths^ and reduced to your obedience, Sicily, Campania, and thedt3r ci Rome; 
but the loss of these conquests will be more disgraceful than their ^icqui^tion waa 
glorious. Hitherto we have successfully foup^ht against the m^titude of the bar- 
barians, but the multitudes may finally prevaiL Victory is the gift of Providence, 
but the reputation of kings and generals depends on the success or the failure of 
their deagns. Permit me to speak with freedom; if you wish that we should Uve, 
send us si^sistence; if you desire that we should conquer, send us arms, horses, 
and mea. The Romans have received us as fnends and deliverers; but in our pre- 
sent distress, diey will be either betrayed py their confidence, or we sh^ be op- 
pressed by their treachery and hatred. For m vself, my life is consecrated to your 
sCTvice; it is yours to reflect, whether my death in this atuation will contribute ta 
the gloiy and prosperity of your reign. '^ Perhaps that reign would hswre been 
equally prosperous,' if the peaceful master of the east had ab^ned from 1«he ocm- 
quest of Africa and Italy; but as Justinian was ambitious c^ fame, he made some 
efforts, they were feeble and languid, to support and rescue his victorious generaL 
A re-enforcement of sixteen hundred Sdavonians and Huns was led by Martin and 
Valerian; and as they had reposed during the winter season in Uie harbours of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses was not impaired by the fatigues of a 
sear voyage; and they distinguished their valour in the first sally against tne besie- 
gers. About the time of the summer solstice, Euthalius landed at Terracina with 
large sums of money for the payment of the troops; he cautiousl3rproceeded along 
the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome through the gate Crapena,(l) while 
Belisanus, on the other side; diverted the attention of the Goths by a vigorous and 
successful skirmish. These seasonable suds, the use and reputation of which were 
dexterously raana^d by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the 
hoi>es, of the soldiers and people. The historian Proco^us was despatched with 
an important commis^on to collect the troops and provisions which Campania 
could furnish, or Constantinople had sent; ana the secretary of Belisarius was soon 
Showed by Antonina herself, (2) who boldly traversed the posts of the dnemjr, and 
returned with the oriental succours to t]^e relief of her husband and the bedeged 
city* . A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the bay of Naples, and 
afterward at Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of whom a part were Tnracians* 
landed at Tarentum; and, after the junction of five hundred soldiers of Campania» 
and a train of wagons laden with wine and flour, they directed their maivh on Uie 
Appian way, from Capua to the neighbourhood of Rome. The forces that ar- 
rived by land and sea were united at the mouth of the Tiber. Antonina convened a 
council of war: it was resolved to surmount, with sails and oars, the adverse stream 
of the river: and the Goths were apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostili* 
ties, the negotiation to which Belisarius had craftily Hstetned, They creduloushr 
beHeved, that they saw no more than the vanguard of a fleet and armj[, which at 
Feady covered the Icmian sea and the plains of Campania; and the illu^on was 
supported by the haughty language of the Roman general, when he gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
rfhis cause, they declared that, for the sake of peace^ they were disposed to re- 
nounce the i)ossession of Sicily. *' The emperor is not less generous,** replied hi& 
lieutenant with a disdainful smile: << in return for a gift which you no longer pos- 
sess, he presents you with an ancient province of the empire — he reagns to the 
Croths the sovereignty of the British island. ** Belisarius rejected with equal firm- 
ness and contempt the offer of a tribute; but he flowed the Gothic ambassadors to 
seek their fate frcmi the mouth of Justinian himself; and consented, with seeming 
reluctance, to a truce of three months, from the winter solstice to the equinox oi 
spring. Prudence mi^ht not safel/ trust either the oaths or hostages of the bar- 
oarians, but the conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in the 
distribution of his troops* As soon as fear or hunger con^elled the Goths to cva* 
cuate Alba, Porto, and Centumcellae^i their place was instantly supplied; the gar- 
risonsrof Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia, were re-enforced, and the seven camps of 
the besiegers were gradually encompassed with the calamities of a siege. The 

0) The old Capena xm» remored by Aureliftn to* or near, the modem gate of St. Sebastian (fee NoDi^ plaiu) 
, That memoiable wot hat been consecrated by the Egerian grore, the memory of Numa, triumphal arches, the 
aepulehrei of the Scipiot, Metelli, &c. 

(t) The expreision of Proeopius hat an invidiout tfU-^rvx^v ik tou »t^»Kov? rnv (t^^ti 9-vji«^)|rs^svi;v »xpx^9X!<y 
(Goth. IUk ii. c. 4,) Yer he is speaking of a wonan^ 
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Eraveni and t»lgriinage of Datlus, l^shop of Milan, were not without eSbct; and 
e obtidned one thousand Thracians and Isaurians» to as^st the revolt of Liguri? 
a«un8t her Aiian t3rTant At the same time, John the Sang;uinar7»( 1) the nephew 
of VitaUan, was detached with two thousand chosen horse, first. to Alba on the 
Fucine lake, and afterward to the frontiers of Picenum on the Hadriatic sea. ** In 
that province," said Belisarius, "the Gotbas have deposited their families and trea- 
sures without a guard or the suspicion of danger. Doubtless the^ will violate the 
truce; let them feel your presence, before they hear of your motions. Spare the 
Italians; sufier not any fortified places to rem^n hostile in your rear; and ndthfully 
reserve the spdl for an equal and common partition. It would not be reasonable (he 
added with a laugh,^ that whilst we are toiling to the destrucUon of the drones, our 
more fortunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the honey." 

The whole nation of the Ostrogjoths had been assembled for the attack, and was 
almost entirely consumed in the siege of Rome. K any credit be due to an intelli- 
gent roectator, one-third at least of their enormous host was destroyed, in ft^uent 
and bloody combats imder the walls of the city. The bad fame and pernicious 
qualities of the summer air, might already be imputed to the decay of agriculture 
and population; and the evils of famine and pestilence were aggravated by their 
own licentiousness, and the unfriendly disposition of the country. While Yitiges 
struggled with his fortune; while he hesitated between shame and ruin, his retreat 
was hastened by domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed by trem- 
bling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread the devastations of war from 
the Apennine to the Hadriatic; that the rich spoib and innumerable captives of 
Picenum were lodged in the fortifications oi Runini; and that this formidable chief 
had defeated his uncle, insulted his cajMtal, and seduced, by secret correspondence, 
the fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, before he 
retired, Yitiges made a last effort either to storm or to surprise the city. A secret 
passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts; two citizens of the Vatican were 
Yempted by bribes to intoxicate theguards oi the Aurelian gate; an attack was 
meditated on the walls beyond the Tiber, in a place which was not fortified with 
towers; axA the barbarians advanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, to the as- 
sault of the Pincian gate. But every attempt was defeats! oy the intrepid vi^- 
lance of Belisarius, and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous moments, 
did not regret the absence of their companions; and tiie Goths, alike destitute of 
hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their departure, before the truce should 
expire, and the Roman cavalry should again be united. One year and nine days 
after the commencement of the siege, an army so lately strong and triumphant, 
burnt their tentjs, and tumultuously repassed the Milvian bridge. They repassed 
not with impunity: their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow passage^ 
were driven headldng into the Tiber by their own fears and the pursuit of the ene- 
my; and the Roman general, sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and 
disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow length of a sickly and desponding 
host was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way; from whence the barbarians 
were sometimes compelled to deviate, lest theyshould encounter the hostile garri- 
sons that guarded the hig^ road to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was this 
flying army, that Yitiges spared ten thousand men for the defence of the cities 
-M^hich he was most solicitous to preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, with 
an adequate force, for the chastisement of rebellious Milan, At the head of his 
principal army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three miles distant fipom the Go- 
thic capitaL A feeble rampart, and a shallow ditch, were maintained by the skill 
and valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and fatigue of the mean- 
est soldier, and emulated, on a theatre less Illustrious, the military virtues of his 
great commander. The towers and battering engines of the barbarians were ren- 
dered useless; their attacks were repulsedfand the tedious blockade, which re- 
duced the garrison to the last extremi^ of hunger, afforded time for the union and 
march of the Roman forces. A fleet which had surprised Ancona, s^led al(H]g 
the coast of the Hadriatic, to the relief of the besieged city. The eunuch Narses 
landed in Picenum with two thousand Heruli, and five thousand of the bravest 
troops of the east The rock of the Appennine was forced; ten thousand veterans 
moved round the foot of the mountains, under the command of Belisarius himself; 
and a new army, whose encampment blazed with innumerable lights, afifiearedjo 
advance along the Flaminian way. Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, 

O) Amitasias (p, 490 hw prescrted ihis epithet of SanitHnaiiuii which might do hondur to a tijpr. 
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• tiie tknUbs abandoned the siege of RiuunJ, their tents, thdr standardsv and their 
leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or followed the example of flight, never halted lill 
lie found a shelter within the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual support, the Go- 
thic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy had embraced the party 
of the emperor; and his army, gradually recruited to the number of twentjr thou- 
sand men, must have achieved an easy and rapid conquest, if their invincible 
powers hs^ not been weakened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the 
end of the siege, an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair &me of 
Belisarius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, was rude- 
ly stopped by Constantine, the militar3r governor of Spoleto, and despoiled, even 
in a church, of two daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. As soon 
as the public danger had si^sided, Presidius complained of the loss and injury: his 
compMnt was heai^, but the order of restitution was disobeyed bv the pride and 
avance of the (lender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the 
general's horse as he passed through the forum; and^ith the spirit of a citizen, 
demanded the common benefit of the Roman laws. The honour of Belisarius was 
engaged; he summoned a council; claimed the obedience of his subordinate officer; 
•and was provoked, by an insolent reply, to call hastil;^ for the presence of his 
guards. Constantine, viewing their entrance as the signal of death, drew his 
sword, and rushed on the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, and was protect- 
ed b^ his friends; while the desperate assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neigh- 
bouring chamber, and executea, or rather murdered, by the guards, at the arbi- 
trary command of Belisarius. (1) In this hasty act cf violence, the guilt of Con- 
stantine was no longer remembered; the despair and death of tiiat valiant officer 
were secretly imputed to the revenge of Antonina; and each of his colleagues, con- 
scious of the same rapine, was apprehensive of the same fate. The fear of a com- 
mon enemy suspended the effects of their envy and discontent: but in the confidence 
of approaching victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the conqueror 
•of Rome and Africa. From the domestic service of the palace, and the adminis- 
tration of the private revenue, Narses the eunuch was suddenly exalted to the 
head of an army; and the spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled the merit and 

flory of Belisarius, served only to peiplex the operations of the Gothic war. To 
is prudent counsels, the relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the dis- 
contented faction, who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate 
command. The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjohied hb obedience to the gene- 
ral; but the dangerous exception, aafar as may be advantageotia to thefiublk aer- 
Tfice, reserved some freedom of judgment to the discreet fevourite, who had so late- 
ly departed from the aacred and familiar conversation of his sovereign. In the 
exercise of thb doubtfiil right, the eunuch perpetually dissented from me opinions 
of Belisarius; and, after yielding with reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he desert- 
ed his colles^e in the night, and marched away to the conquest of the ^mihan 
province. The fierce and formidable bands of the Henili were attached to the 
person of Narses;(2) ten thousand Romans and confederates were persuaded to 
inarch under his banners; every malecontent embraced the fiur opportunity of re;^ 
venginj^ his private or imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius 
were divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores of the Hadri- 
atic His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle: Urbino was taken, the 
sieges of Faesulae, Orvieto, and Auximum, were undertaken and vigorously prose- 
cuted; and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to the domestic cares of the 
palace. All dissensions were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the tem- 
perate authority of the Roman general, to whom his enemies could not refuse their 
esteem; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary lessons, that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by one soul. But, in the interval of 
discord, the Goths were periAitted to breathe; an important season was lost, Milan 
was destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy were afflicted by an inundation 
of the Franks. 

(1) The tnmsaetiMi if rdatad in'tbe public history (Goth. lib. ii. c. 8.) with oandonr or caation; in the An- 
eedoiet (c. 7.,) i#ith malerolence or fireedon: batMareelKnii>,or rather his oontinnAtor (in Cbroon) ^**t> • 
•hade of premeditated assasrinatfini over the death of Consuntine. He had perfimned good serriee at Rome 
and ^oleto (Procop. Goth. lib. i. e. 7. 14.;) but Alemanus confounds him with a ConstantianQs comes sta* 
boli. 

(2) They refused to lenre after his departure: told their captives and cattle to the Goths; and swore nerer 
to fight against them. Procopius iotrodncM a curious digression on the mannen and adrenturei of this wan* 
derJng nadtm, t part ef whom finallv emigraOed to Tbole or Scandfnaria (Gotbk lib. ii.e. 14, 15.) 
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Jl^hen Itistinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he sent ambassadors to the 
kings of the Franks, and c^djured them, by the ctommmi ties of alliance ^ religion, 
to join in the holy enterprise j^amst the Arians. The Goths^ as their wants were 
more ui^;ent, employed a more effectual mode ^persuasion, and vainly strove, by 
the dft of lands and money;, to purchase the friendship, or at least the neutrality 
of a light and perfidious nation. (1) But the arms of Belisarius, and the revolt o£ 
the Italians, had no sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy, than Theodebert of Aus* 
trasia, the most powerful and warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to 
succour their distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. Without expecting the 
consent of theix* sovereign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent subjects, descend- 
ed from the Alps, and joined the troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the re- 
volt of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was reduced by fa- 
mine, but no capitulation could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of the Ro-^ 
man garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, who had seduced his countrymen to 
rebeirion(2) and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of the Byzantine court;(3) 
but the clei^, perhaps the Arian clerar, were slaughtered at the foot of their own 
altars by the detei^ers of the catholic &th: Three hundred thousand males were 
refiorted to be slain j(4) the female sex, and the more precious spoil, was resigned 
to the Burgundians; and the houses, or at lieast the walls of Milan, were levelled 
with the ground. The Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by the des- 
truction of a city, second only to Rome in size and opulence, in the splendour of its 
buildings, or the number of its inhabitants; and Belisarius sympathized alone in the 
fate of his deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by this successful inroad, 
Theodebert himself, in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an ar- 
my of one hundred thousand barbarians. (5) The king, and some chosen followers, 
were mounted on horseback, and armqd with lances; the infantry, without bows 
or spears, were satisfied with a shield, a s^ord, and a double-edged battle-axe, 
which, in their hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy trembled at 
the march of the Franks; and both the Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike 
ignorant of their designs, solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship of these 
dangerous allies. Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of Pa- 
via, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at length declared, 
by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile camps of the Romans and 
(joths. Instead of uniting their arms, they fled with e(^usd precipitation; and the 
fertile, though desolate, provinces of Liguria and -Slmilia, were abandoned to a li- 
centious host of barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of set- 
tlement or conquest. Among the cities which they ruined, Genoa, not yet con- 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated: and the deaths of thousands, ac- 
cording to the regular practice cS war, appear to have excited less horror than 
some idolatrous sacrifices of women and children, which were performed with im- 
punity in the camp of the most Chrisdan king. If it were not a melancholy truth, 
that the first and most cruel sufferings must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, 
^story might exult in the misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, 
iwere feft destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the watei's of the Po, and to 
tfeed on the flesh of distemp^ed cattle. The dysentery swept away one-third c^ 
^their army; and the clamours of his subjects, who were impatient to pass the Aljps, 
disposed Theodebert to listen with respect to the mild exhortation of Belisanus, 
The memoiy of this inglorious and destructive warfare was perpetuated on the 
medals of Gaul: and Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, assumed the title of 
conqueror of the Franks. The Merovingian prince was offended by the vanity of 
•the emperor; he affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his insidious 
offer ofa federal union was fortified by the promise or menace of descending from 
the Alps at the head of five hundred thousand men. His plans of conquest were 

* 

(1) This national renroacb of perfidy (Procop. Goth. lib. n. c,25.) offends the car of La Mothe k Vayet 
• (torn. Tiii. p. 163—165.0 who eiitieises , as if he had not read the Greek historian. 

(2) Baroniua applauds his treason, and justifies the catholic bishops— qai ne sab heretico jmncipe degant 
omnen lapidem movaot— a useful caution. The more rational Muratori (AnnaK d'ltalia, (om. ▼. p. 54.) 

lunts at the |[ailt of perjury, and blames at least the imprudence of Datius. 

(3) St. Datius was mor^ successful airainst devils than against barbarians. He travelled with a nnmerous 
retinne, and oceupied at Corintli a Iai|:e house (Baronius, A. D. 538. No. 89, A. D. 539. No. 20.) 

{4) Mup<»^<c rfictMvr* (compare Procopius. Gpth. lib. ii. c. 7. 31.) Yet such pepnlation is incredible; and the 
second or third city of Italy need not repine if we only decimate the numbers or the present text. Both Bfihw 
and Genoa revived in less Uian thirty yean (Paul Diacoa. de Gestis Langobard, lib. iL c 38. 

(5) Besides Procopius, perhaps too Homan, see the Chronicles of Marius and Marceltinns, Jomandes (in 
SttceeM. R^a. in Moratori, torn. i. p. 341.,) and Gregory of Touts, (lib. iii. c. 33. in torn. ii. of the Historiasf 
of France.) Greeory supposes a defeat or Beliiftrius, who, in Alnrom (de Geiili Franc lib. ii. c. J3, in lora* 
ilk p* 59.,) is^laip by the Franks. 
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boundless, and perhaps chimerical. The king of Austrasia threatened to chas- 
tise Justinian, and to march to the gates of Constantinople :(1) he was overthrown 
and slain(2) by a wild lmll,(S) as he hunted in the Belgic or German forests. 
' Asaoon as Belisarius was delivered from his foreign and domestic enemies, he 
seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. Jn the siege of OsimOy 
the general, was nearly transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal stroke had not 
been intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, in that pious office, the use of his 
han4 The Goths of Osimo, four thousand warriors, with those of Fxsulas and the 
Cottian Al^, were among the last who maintained their independence; and their 
gallant resistance, which almost tired the patience, desen'ed the esteem of the 
conqueror. His prudence refused to subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, 
to join their bretnren of Ravenna; but they saved, by an honourable capitulation, 
one moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alternative of retiring peaceably 
to their estates, or enlisting to serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The mul- 
titudes, which yet adhered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed the number 
of the Roman troops; but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger 
of his most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king beyond the fortifications 
of Ravenna. These fortifications were, indeed, impregnable to the assaults of 
art or violence; and when Belisarius invested the capital, he was soon convinced 
that £Eunine only could tame the stubborn spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the 
land, and the channels of the Po, were guarded by thje vigilance of the Roman 
general; and his morality extended the rights of war to the practice of poisoning 
the watcrs,(4) and secretly firing the granaries (5) of a besieged city. (6^ While 
be pressed the blockade of Ravenna, he was surprised by the arrival of two am- 
bassadors from Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had im- 
prudently signed, without deigning to consult the author of his victory. By this 
idis^racetul and precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were divided, 
and the provinces beyond the Po were left with the regal title to the successor of 
Theodoric, The ambassadcHt; were eager to accomplish their salutary commis- 
sion; the captive Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected offer of a crown; 
honour was less prevalent amoiig the Goths, than the want and appetite of food; 
and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the continuance of the war^ professed 
^plicit submission to the commands of the emperor^ If Belisarius had possessed 
only the cour^;e of a soldier, the laurel would nave been snatched from his hand 
by timid and envious counsels; but, in this decisive moment, he resolved, with the 
magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger and merit of generous 
diswiedience. Each of his officers gave a written opinion, that the siege of Ra* 
venna was impracticable and hopeless: the general then rejected the treaty of 
partition, and declared his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet 
€i Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and dismay: this peremptory refusal 
deprived them of the only signature which they could trust, and filled their minds 
•with a just apprehension, that a sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent 
of their deplorable state. They compared the fame and fortune of Belisarius with 
the weakness of their ill-fated king; and the comparison suggested an extraordi- 
nary project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resignation, wa^ compelled to acqui- 
esce. Partition would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace the honour, of the 
nation; but they offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Ra- 

(1) AntiiiM, Mb. i. p. u!i5. Could be hnre sedoced or tubdaed the Gepidte or Lombards of Ftanonial tiie 
Greek Wttmrian is confident that he must have bern destroyed in Thraoe, ._. .. . „ . . 

(3) ITic king pointed his spear— the bull overturned a tree on hw head— he "P«*d ♦|J'; "">« day. Such i» 
ibe atory of Agathias; but the original hittotians of France (torn. «. p. 202. 403. 548. 667.; Impute his death to 

fS) Witbont losing myself in a labyrinrti of species and names-the anrochs, arus, bisonsbubalus. bonasot, 
biiffiib, &c (Buffon Hist. Nat. torn. xi. and Supplement, torn. iii. «.) it h certain, that m the sixth century a 
largeTnld species of horned cattle was hunted ia the great forests of «he Vosges in Lorrame, and the Ardennet 

^ r4)?n theiSt«e"Sf Anximum, helirst laboured to demoliA an old aqueduct, and then cast into the stream, 
I. dead bodies: 3. miichievioiis herbs: and, 3. quicklime, which is named (^y*^'^opmt,hh,iuc,S^^*T»voi 
l^the ancients: by the moderns wSifTw. Yet both words ave nsed as lyaonymous in Galen, Dioscondes, 

aiidI.iM»ian.(Hen.Steph.The8aor.Ling.Grac.tom.iil.p.748.) , 

n^) The Goth* sospected Blathasutntba as an accompKoem the misehiet, which perhaps was occasioned by 

'*«rt?^\Ji« SiriMophy, a limitation of the rights of war seems to imi)ly nonsense and contradiction. Gro- 
tias himself k lost in an idle distinction between the jas natura and the ju* rentmm. between poBon ami jn- 
feetien. He balances in one scale the passages of Homer, (Odyss. A. 239. &c.) and Floras (lib. h. c. 20. No. 7. 
S?.^ in the o^^, tL'^S^'SJlesVso'^^ I c, 37.) «»^.»:J'?:»«^,Se. W gr^^^^^ 

.luf« BelK ct Pwsis lib. iii. c. 4. s. 15-17., and in B^rbcyrMj's version, torn. ii. p. 257, &e. Yet I «»"!>«*".'«« 
the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or eipress, mntwafly to abstain Ifom eerta.n inodrt of hwtihty. 
nee the Amphictyonic oolh in Bsehines de F^lsa Lt gaiionr. 

Vol. ni. ^ 
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veraia^ if Belisarius would disclaim the authority of a master, accept the ciioice 
of the 0^ths, and assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. If the felse 
lustre of a diadem could have tempted the loyalty of a faithful subject, his pru'- 
dencemust have foreseen the inconstancy of the barbarians, and his rational am- 
bition would prefer the safe and honourable station of a Roman general. Even 
the patience and seeming satisfactioji with which he entertained a proposal of trea- ' 
son, might be susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But the Ueutenant of 
Justinian was conscious of his own rectitude: he entered into a dark and crooked 
path, as it might lead to the voluntary submission of the Goths;, and his dexterous 
policy persuaded them that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, without 
engaging an oath-or a promise for the performance of a treaty which he secretly 
amK)rred. The day of the surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic 
ambassadors r a fleet, laden with provisions, s^ed as a welcome guest into the 
deepest rfecess of the. harbour t the gates were opened to the fancied king of Italy; 
and Belisarius, without meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched through the 
streets of an impregnable city.(l) The Romans were astonished by their suc- 
cess; the multitude of tall and robust barbarians were confounded by the image of 
their own patience; and the masculine females, spitting in the faces of their sons 
and husbands,^ most bitterly reproached them for betraying tjieir dominion and 
freedom to these pigmies of the south, contemptible in their nuinbers, diminutive 
in their stature. Before the Goths could recover from their first surprise, and claim 
the accomplishment of their doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in 
Ravenna, beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. Vitiges, who pernaps had 
attempted to escape, wa& honourably guarded in his palace;(2) the flower of the 
Gothic youth was selected for the service of the emperor; the remainder of the 
people was dismissed to their peaceful habitations in the southern provinces; and a 
colony of Italians was invited to replenish the depopulated city. The submission 
of the capital was imitated in the towns and villages of Italy, which had not been 
subdued, or eyen visited, by the Romans; and the independent Goths, who re- 
mained in arms at Pavia and Verona, were ambitious only to become the subjects 
of Belisarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except as the substitute of Jus- 
tinian, their oaths of allegiance; and he was not offended by the reproach of their 
deputies, that he rather chose to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, en\y again wnispered, Justinian listened, 
and the hero was recalled. ** The remnant of the Gothic war was no longer wor- 
thy of his presence: a gracious sovereign was impatient to reward his services, and 
to consult his wisdom: and he alone was capable of defending the east against the 
innumerable armies of Persia." Belisarius understood the suspicion, accepted the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and trophies; and proved, by his ready 
obedience, that such an abrupt removal from the government of Italy was not less 
unjust than it might have been indiscreet. The emperor received, with honoura- 
ble courtesy, both Vitiges and his more noble consort: and as the king of the Goths 
conformed to the Athanasian faith, he obtained, with a rich inheritance of lands 
in Asia, the rank of senator and patrician. (3) Every spectator admired, without 
peril, the strength and staturp of the^oung barbarians: they adored the strength 
and majesty of the throne,, and promised to shed their blood in the service of their 
benefactor. Justinian deposited in the Byzantine palace the treasui-es of the Go- 
Chic monarchy. A flattering senate was sometimes admitted to gaze on the mag- 
nificent spectacle; but it was enviously secluded from the public view; and the 
conqueror of Italy renounced, without a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the well- 
earned honours of a second triumph. His glory was indeed exited above all ex- 
ternal pomp; and the faint and hollow praises of the court were supplied, even in 
a servile age, by the respea and admiration of his country. Whenever he ap- 
peared in the streets and public places of Constantinople, Belisarius attracted and 
satisfied the eyes of the people. His lofty stature and majestic countenance ful- 

-^0 Rtrnina wm taken,not in the 540, but in tKe latter end of 589; and Pigi Clora. U. p. 569.) i« lectiflfd by 
M««fon (AnnahdItalM, torn. ^. p. (JjU who piovei ftom an original aet on papynii (Antiqait. Italie Medn 
Mv\) torn. ".dmat. 32. p. 999-1007. Maffei,iitoria Diplomac. pT 155-160.,)Sat befiite the 3d of jEimSr. 
540, peace and ftree correspondenee were restored between Ravenna and Faenza. 

bea Jahi (Hut. Mbcell. lib. xnu m Muraton, torn. i. p. 107.) Anaitasins rin\it7pont. p. 4a) eivei a dark bat 
probable account. MOTttancon is quoted by Maicon (Hist of the Germans, 12. ^I.) for a yoAe shield repie- 
MnttwthecapfaTigof Vitiges,anrfnowinthecollecUonof Si^^ 

(3) Vitiges hTcd two ^n at ConstanunoDle, and iroperatoris in aifectu cenvictut(or conjanctus) rebns ex- 
eettithamams. Hwwrfow, Jtffl«A«tf«ito,tte patricians, the elder ind youngw Ce?- 

laanut, umied the stwams of Anician and AmaU blood ( Jomandes, c irp. Ml, in Muraton, torn . i.) ^ 
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fnied their expectations of a hero; the meanest of his fellDw-citizens were embold- 
^ened by his gentle and gracious demeanour; and the martial train, which attended 
. his footsteps, lett his person more accessible than in a day of battle. Seven thou- 
•sand horsemen, matchless for beauty and valour, were m^taihed in the service, 
^^nd at the private expense, of the general. (1) Their prowess was always con- 
spicuous in ^gle combats, or in the foremost ranks; and both parties confessed, 
that in the siege of Rome, the guards of Belisarius had alone vanquished the bar- 
barian host. Their numbers were continually augmented by the bravest and most 
faithful of the enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and the 
Goths, emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. By the union of libe- 
rality and justice, he acouired the love of the soldiers, without alienating; the af- 
flections of the people. The sick and wounded were relieved with medicines mm! 
money; and, still more efficaciously, by the healing visits and smiles of their com- 
mander. The loss of ti weapon or a horse was instantly repaired, and eacA deed 
of valour was rewarded by the rich and honourable gif^ of a bracelet or a collar, 
which were rendered more precious by the judgment of Belisarius. He was en- 
deared to the husbandmen, by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed under the 
shadow of his standard. Instead of being injured, the country was enriched by the 
march of the Roman armi^; and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, that 
not an apple was gathered from the tree, not a path could be traced in the fields 
of com. Belisarius was chaste and sober. In the license of a military life, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicated with wine: the most beautiful cap- 
tives of Gothic or Vandal race wei'e offered to his embraces; but he turned aside 
fix>m their charms, and the husband of Antonina was never suspected of violating 
the laws of coiqug^ fidelity. The spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
served, that, amidst the perils of war, he was daring without rashness, prudent 
-without fear, slow or rapid according to the exigencies of the moment; that in thie 
deepest distress he was animated by real or apparent hope, but that he was mo- 
dest and humble in the most prosperous fortune. Bv these virtues he equalled or 
excelled the ancient masters of tne military art Victory, by sea and land, at- 
tended his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands^ led away cap- 
tives the successors of Genseric and Theodoric; filled Constantinople with the spoils 
of their palaces, and in the space of six years recovered half the provinces of the 
-western empire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and power, he remained with- 
out a rival, the first of the Roman subjects: the voice of envy eould only magnify 
his dangerous importance; and the emperor might applaud his own discerning spi- 
nt wluch had discovered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a slave should be placed behind 
the chariot to remind the conqueror of the mstabilky of fortune, and the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. Procopins, m his Anecdotes^ \^b assuitied that servile and 
ungrateful office. The generous reader may cast away Ifce libel, but the evidence 
of feicts wfll adhere to his memory; and he vrill reluctantly confess, that the fame, 
and even the virtue, of Belisarius, were polluted by the lust and cruelty of his wife; 
and that the hero deserved an appellation which may not drop from the i)cn of the 
decent historian. The mother of Antonina(2) was a theatrical prostitute, and both 
her father and grandfather exercised at Theesalonica and C<Mistantinople the vile, 
though lucrative, profession of charioteers. In the various situations of their for- 
tune, she became the companion, t^ enemy, the servant, and the favourite of the 
empress Theodora; these loose and ambitious females had been connected by si- 
milar pleasures; they were separated by the jealousy of vice, and at length re- 
conciled by the partnership of guilt Before her marriage with Belisarius, An-, 
.tonina had one husband and many lovers; PhotiOs, the son of her former nuptials, 
was of an age to distinguish himself at the siege of Naplej^; and it was not till the 
autumn of her age and beauty (3) that she indulged a scandalous attachment to a 

(i) ProcopiiM, Gotii. lib, ili; c. 1. Almo*.n. a French monk of the elerenth eentnry, who hta olxained. and 
Isu aisfiguKd tome anthentie Information of Belisaritjs, mentions in his name, twelve thousand ^«rn or siavet 

Jnos pri>prii»«lirau» stipendiis-besides eighteen thousand soldiers (Historians of France, torn. lu. De Gestis 
ranc. lio. ii. c. 6. p. 48.) . • , * * 

(a) The diligence dfAlemanntfs could add bat little to the four first and most canons ehapten of Anec- 
dotes. Of these strange anecdotes, a part may be true, because probable— and a part true, because improba- 
ble. Procopiusmnst have known the former, and the latter he could scarcely invene. . ^ . 

(3) Procopius insinuates (Anecdot. c. 4.) that, when Belisarius retunu'd to Italy, (A. D. S43.) Antoiuna 
was sixty yoirs of age. A forceA, hut more polite constnictJon, which refer* that date to the moment when 
he was writing, A. D. 559.) would be compatible wiUi the manhood of Phoiius, (Gothic. Ub. u c. 10.) 
ia 536. 
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Thracjan youth. Theodosius had been educated in the Eunomlan heresy; iit6 
Afxican voyage was consecrated by the baptism and auspicious name of the first 
soldier who embarked; and the proselyte was adopted into the family of his ^i- 
ritual pare»bij(l) 6elisarius and Antonina, Before they touched the shores of 
Africa, thk holy kindrisd degenerated into sensual love; and as Antoninat soon 
overleaped the bounds of modesty aiid caution, the Roman general was alone ig- 
norant of his own di^onour. During their residence at Carthage, he surprised 
the two lovers in a subterraneous cnamber, solitary, warm, and almost naked> 
Anger flashed from his eyes. JVith the help, of this young man (said tlie unblushing 
Antonina,) I woe secreting our most firecious effects from the knowledge of Justi" 
nian. The youth resumed his garments, and the pious husband consented to dis- 
believe the evidence of his own sensesi From this pleasing and perhaps volunta- 
ry delusion* Belisarius was awakened at Syracuse, by the officious information of 
Macedonia! and that female attendant, after requiring an oath, for her security, 
produced two chamberlains, who, like herself, nad often bfeheld the adulteries of 
Antonina- A hasty flight into Asia saved Theodosius from the justice of an in- 
jured husband, who had signified to one of his guards the order of his death; but 
the tears of Antonina, and her artful seduction, assured the credulous hero of her 
innocence^ and he stooped, against his faith and judgment, to abandon those im- 
prudisnt-fnenj^ who had presumed to accuse or doubt the chastity of his wife. 
The revenge of a guilty woman is implacable and bloody; the unfortunate Mace- 
. donia, with, the two witnesses, were secretly arrested by the minister of her cru- 
eltjr: their tongues were cut outj their bodies were hacked into small pjieces, and 
their remains were cast into the sea of Syracuse. A rash, though judicious say- 
ing of Constantine^ *•! would sooner have punished the adultress than the boy,'* 
was deeply remembered Iw AntoMnai and two years afterward, when despair had 
armed that oflScer against his general, her sanguinary advice decided and hastened 
his es^ecutibn. Even the indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his mother; 
the exile of her son prepared 'the recall of her lover; and Theodosius condescend- 
ed to accept tke pressing and humble invitation of the conqueror of Italy. In the 
absolute direction oi%is liousehold, and in the important commissions of peace and 
iyar,(2) the favourite youth most rapidly acquired a fortune of four hundred thou- 
^nd pounds sterling^ and> after their return to Constantinople, the passion of An- 
tonina, at least, continued ardent and unabated. But fear, aevotion, and lassitude, 
perhaps, inspired Theodosius with more serious thoughts. He dreaded the busy 
scandal of the capital, and the indiscreet, fondness of the wife of Belisarius; es- 
caped from her embraces, and retiring to Ephesus, shaved his head» and toc^ re- 
fuge in the sanctuary of a monastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne could 
scarcely have been excused by the death of her husband. She wept, she tore her 
hair, she filled t'he palace with her cries; " she had lost the dearest of friends, a 
tender, a faithful, a laborious friend!" But her warm entreaties, fortified l^y the 
prayers of Belisarius, were insufficient to draw the holy monk from the solitude 
of Ephesiis. It was not till the general moved fouward for the Persian war, that 
Theodosius could be tempted to return to Constantinoplcj and the short interval 
before the departure of Antonina herself was boldly devoted to love and pleasure. 
A philosopher may pity and forgive the infirmities of femaJe nature, from which 
he receives no real injury; but contemptible Js the husband who fefels, and yet en- 
dures, his own infamy in that of his wife. Antonina pursued her son with impla^ 
cable hatred; and the eaUant Photius(3) was exposed to her secret persecutions ih 
the camp beyond the Tigris, Enraged by his own wrongs, and by the dishonour of 
his blood, he cast away in his turn the sentiments of nature, and revealed to Belisa- 
rius the turpitude of a woman whqfkad violated all the duties of a mother and a wife. 
From the surprise and indignation of the Roman genera^ his former credulity*ap- 
pears to have been sincere:. he embraced the knees of the son of Antonina, adjured 
him to remembeir his obligations rather than his birth, and confirmed at the altar 
their holy vows of revenge and mutual defence, "the dominion of Antonina was 
impaired by absence; and when she hiet her husband, on his return from the t»er- 
sian confines, Belisarius, in his first and transient emotions, cwifined her person^ 

(1) Compare tlie Vandalic \Vir (lib. i. <f. 18.) with the Aneedoler, (c. 1.) and AleAiannus, (p. i, 3.) Thii 
inodeof baptismal adoption watreviTed by Leo the philowpber. tvF » / *n« 

(2) In November, 537, Pbotius arretted the pope. (Liberat. Brev. c. 22. Pagi. torn. ii. p. 562.) About the 
end of 539, Beliaanm sent rheodotios—rov tij cii«» m oivtoo •^f(rT«r»— on an imporunt and lucratire commit 
•Km to Ravenna. fGoth. lib. u. c. 18.) vw«ii««- 

byJU'nSSrilMisWtaSSyASSi^ PAo«f2«,,theso«^in.law of Felisarius j Wd he is eoplcti 
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^uiWl threatened her life. Photius was more resolved to punbh^ akid less prompt 
\o pardont he flew to Ephesus; extorted from a trusty eunuch of his mother the 
full confession of her guilt; arrested Theodosius and his treasures in the church of 
St. John the ^x>8tle9 and concealed his captives, whose execution was only de- 
layed, in a secure and sequestered fortress of Cilicia. Such a daring outrage against 
public justice could not pass with impunity; and the cause of Antonma wsffi erooused 
by the empress^ whose favour she had deserved by the recent services o£ the dis- 
grace of a prefect, and the exile and murder of a pope. At the end of the cam- 
paign, Belisarius was i^ecalled; be comphed, as usual, with the imperial mandate* 
His nund was not prepared for rebellion; his obedience, however adverse to the dic- 
tates of honour, was consonant to the wishes of his heart; and when he unbraced his 
-wife, at the command, and perhaps in the presence, of the empress, the tender hus- 
band was disposed to forgive, or to be forgiven. The bounty of Theodora reserved 
for her companion a more precious favour. " I have found (she said,) my dearest 
patrician, a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed by any mortal 
eye; but the ^^ht and the possession of tlus jewel are destined for my mend. " As 
soon as the curiosity and impatience of Antonina were kindled, the door of a bed- 
t^hamber was thrown open, and she beheld her lover, whom the diligence of the 
eunuchs had discovered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder burst into pas- 
sionate exclamations of gratitude and joy, and she named Theodora her ^ueen, her 
benefactress, and her saviour. The mcHik of Ephesus was nourished m the pa- 
lace with luxury and ambition; but, instead of assuming, as he was promised, the 
command of the Roman armies, Theododus expired in the first fatigues of an amo- 
rous interview. The grief of Antonina could only be assuaged by the sufferings of 
her son. A youth of consular rank, and sickly constitution, was punished, without 
a trial, like a malefactor and a slave: yet such was the constancy of his mind, that 
Photius sustained the tortures of the scource and the rack, without violatine the 
faith which he had sworn to Belisarius. After this fruitless cruelty, the son of An- 
tonina, while his mother feasted with the empress, was buried in her subterraneous 
prisons, which admitted not the distinction of night and day. He twice escaped 
to the venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, the churches of St. Sophia and of 
the Virgin: but his tyrants were as insensible of religion as of pity; and the helpless 
youth, amidst the clamours of the clergy and people, was twice dragged from the 
altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was more successful. At the end of three 
years, the prophet Zacharia, or some mortal friend, indicated the means of an es- 
cape; he eluded the spies and guards of the empress, reached the hol^ sepulchre 
t>f Jerusalem, embraced the profession of a monk; and the abbot Photius was em- 
ployed, after the death of Justinian, to reconcile and regjulate the churches of Egypn 
The son of Antonina suffered all that an enemy can inflict: her patient husband 
imposed on himself the more exquisite misery of violating his promise and desert- 
ing his friend. 

In the succeeding cannpaign, Belisarius was again sent against the Persians; he 
saved the east, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps the emperor himself. The 
malady of Justinian had countenanced the rumour of his death: and the Roman ge- 
neral, on the suppoation of that probable event, spoke the free language of a citizen 
and a soldier. His colleague Buzes, who concurred in the same sentiments, lost his 
rank, his liberty, and his health, by the persecution of the empressi but the dis- 
grace of Belisarius was alleviated by the dignity of his own character, and the in*- 
Suence of his wife, who might wisn to humble, but could not desire to ruin, the 
partner of her fortunes. Even this removal was coloured by the assurance, that 
the sinking state of Italy would be retrieved by the single presence of the conquer- 
or. JE^t no sooner had he returned, alone and defenceless, than a hostile commis*- 
sion was sent to the east, to seize his treasures and criminate his actions: the guards 
and veterans, who followed his private banner, were distributed among the chiefs 
of the army, and even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots for the partition of his 
martial domestics. When he passed with a small and sordid retinue through the 
streets of Constantinople, his forlorn appearance excited the amazement ana com* 
passion of the people. Justinian and Theodora received him with cold ingratitude} 
the servile crowd, with insolence and contempt; and in the evening he retired with 
trembling steps to his deserted palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had con*- 
iined Antonina to her apartment; and she walked disdainfully silent in the adjacent 
portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his bed, and expected, in an araiy of 
grief and terror, the death which he had so often braved under the walls of Rome, 
5bong after sunset a messenger was announced from the empress; he opened with 
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anxious curioaty the letter which contmned the seoteoce ci his £ate. *' You can* 
not be ignorant how much jrou have deserved my displeasore. I am not insensi^ 
ble of the services ci Antonina. To her merits and mteroession I have granted 
vour life, and permit you to retain a part of your treasures, which might be justly 
iorfeitedto the state. Let vour gratitude, where it b due, be cU^uayed, not in 
words, but in yoat future behaviour. " I know not how to believe or to relate the 
tamspartE which the hero is said to have recdved this ignominious pardon. He 
fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet iji his saviour, and he devoutly pro- 
mised to live the gratefid and submis^ve slave of Antonina. A fine of one huoored 
and twenty thousand pounds sterling Was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius; and 
with the office of count, or master of the royal stable, he accepted the conduct of 
the Italian war. At his departure from Constantinc^e, hts friends, and even the 
pubHc, were persuaded that as soon as he regained his freedom^ he would renounce 
his ^admulation; and that his wife, Theodora, and periu^ the emperor himself* 
would be sacrificed to the just revenge of a vhtuous rebel Their hopes were de- 
ceived; and the unconquerable patience and loyalty ci Belisarius appe^ either de* 
low or above the character (rf a man.(1) 

CHAPTER XLIL 

Slate oftlte Barbarie world. — Establishment sf the Lombards on the Danube. — TWfie* and 
, inroads of the Scimmdans. — Origin, empire, and jembassies of the Turks. — 7%e flight 
* of the Avars. — Ciosroes I. or ifushirvan, king of Persia. — His jn-osperous reign and 
wars with the JRomans. — The Cholchian or Laziewar.-^The Ethtopians. 

Our estimate of personal merit is relative to the common Acuities of mankind. 
The aspiring efforts of genius, or virtue, either in active or speculative life, are 
measured, not so much by their real elevaUon, as by the height to which they as- 
cend above the level of their age or country; ana the same stature, which in a 
people of giants would pass unnoticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pigmies. 
Leonidas, and his three hundred companions, devoted their lives at Thermopylae; 
but the education of the infant, the boy, and the man, had prepared^and almost 
ensured, this memorable sacrifice; and each Spartan would approve, rather than 
admire, an act of duty, of which himself and eight thousand of his fdlow-dtizens 
were equally capable. (2) The great Ponipey might inscribe on his trophies, that 
he had defeated in battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred ci- 
ties from the lake Macotb to the Red Sea;(3) but the fortune of Rome flew before 
his eagles; the nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the invincible le- 
gions which he commanded, had been formed by the habits of conquest, and the 
discipline of ages. In this view, the ch^uacter of Belisarius maj be deservedly 
placed above the heroes of the ancient republics. His imperfections flowed from 
the contagion of the times; his virtues were his own, the free g^ oi nature or re- 
flection; he raised himself without a master or a rival; and so inadequate were the 
arms committed to his hand« that his sole advantage was derived from the pride 
and presumiption of his adversaries. Under his command, the subjects of JuStmian 
often deserved to btf called Romans: but the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was 
imposed as a term of reproach by the haughty Goths, who affected to blush, that 
they inight dispute .the kingdom of Italy with a nation ,of tragedians, pantomimes, 
andpirates. (4) The climate of Asia has indeed been found less congenial than that 
of Europe, to military spirit: those populous Countries were enervated by l^ury, 
despotism, and superstition; and the monks were more expensive and more nume- 
rous than the soldiers of the east The regular force of the empire had once 

■<1) The Gontinuator of the chronitle of H&ircclliniu grrci, in a ft;w decent wordt, the tobttanee of ibe An- 
cedotet.~BeUtarius de Oriente evocatiib, in offentara peiieulumque inearrens grave, et inridie tabjaoenf, rar* 
•us remititur in luliam. (p. 54.) 

(2) It will be a treasure, not a ta«k,to r^ Herodotus (lib. vii. c, X04, lS4. p. S30, 615.) The conrertation of 
Xerxes and Demaratut at I' hennnpyl8e,i< one of the most interettinji^ and moral scenes in history. It was 
<lie torture of the royal Spartan to behold) with aneruish and remorse, the virtue of hit country. 

(3) See this proud inscription in Pliny. (Hist. Natur. vii. 27.) Few men have more extjuititely tasted of 
iriory and disgrace, nor could Juvenal (Satir. 10.) produce a more striking example of tbe vicissitudes of ibc- 
iune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

W Tf»i%ou; 1^ tM» T» irpoTtp% ovhvtt tj Iro»Xi«w kkovt* tJJov, on fttf TfityvSwi, **i vswtm; K»woSvt»s, 

1 his last epithet of Proeopins is too nobly translated by piiatest naval thieves are the proper words: stripper* 
•or rarmentt, either for injury or insulf. (Demotthenes contra ConfM. in Reiske Orator- Gr«c. torn. ii. j>* ISMO 
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amounted to six hundred and forty-five thousand men: it was reduced, m the time 
of Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand; and this number, large as it may 
seem, was thinly scattered over the sea and land; in Spain and Italy, in Afinca and 
Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, and the frontiers of 
Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid; his poverty was 
mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine and indolence; and the tardy p|ay- 
ments were detained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents who usurp, wim- 
out courage or danger, the emoluments of war. Public and private distress re- 
cruited the armies of the state; but in the field, and still more in the presence of 
the enemy, their numbers were always defective. The want of national spirit was 
supplied oy the precarious faith and disorderly service of barbarian mercenaries. 
Even military honour, which has often survived the loss of virtue and freedom, was 
almost totally extinct. The generals, who were multiplied beyond the example of 
former times, laboured only to prevent the success, or to sidly tne reputation ot their 
colleagues; and they had been taught by experience, that if merit sometimes pro- 
vcked the jealousy, error, or even gjuilt, womd obtam the indulgence, of a gracious 
emperor. (1) In such an age the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwaid of Narses, 
shine with incomparable lustre; but they are encompassed with the darkest shades 
of disgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms 
of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor, (2) timid, though ambitious, balanc^ the 
forces of the barbarians, fomented their divisions by flattery and falsehood, and in- 
vited by his patience and liberality the repetition ot injuries. (3) The keys of Car- 
thage, Rome, and Ravenna, were presented to their conqueror, while Antioch 
was destroyed by the Persians, and Justmian trembled for the safety of Constanti- 
nople. 

Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were prejudicial to the state, since they 
abolished the important barrier of the Upper Danube, which had been so ^hfiil- 
ly guarded by Tneodoric and his daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths 
evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which they left in a peaceful and flourishing 
condition: the sovereignty was claimed by the emperor of the Romans: the actuS 
possession was abandoned to the boldness <^ the first invader. On the opposite 
banks of the Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills^ 
were possessed, since the death of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidae, who re- 
spect^ the Gothic arms, and despised, not indeed the gold of the Romans, but 
the secret motive of their annual subsidies. The vacant fortifications of the river 
were instantly occupied by these barbarians: their standards were planted on the 
walls of Sirmium and Belgrade; and the ironical tone of their apolc^y aggravated 
this insult on the majesty of the empire. "So extensive, O Caesar, are your do- 
minions; so numerous are your cities; that you are continually seeking for nations 
to whom, either in peace or war, you may relinquish these useless possessions. 
The Gepidx are your brave and faithful allies; and if they have anticipated your 
gifts, they have shown a just confidence in your bounty." Their presumption was. 
^ excused by the mode of revenge which Justinian embraced. Instead of asserting, 
' the rights of a sovereig^i for the protection of his subjects, the emperor invited a 
strange people to invade and possess the Roman provinces between the Danube 
and the Alps; and the ambition of the Gepid» was checked by the riang power 
and fame ot the Lombards. (4) This corrupt appellation has been diffused in the- 
thirteenth century by the merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these 
savage warriors: but the original name of Langobarda is expressive only of the pe» 
culiar length and fashion of their beards. I am not disposed either to question or 
to justify their Scandmavian origin;(5-) nor to pursue the migrations of the Lom- 

(i; 9it tbe third and fourth books of the apthic War: the writer of the Anecdotes cannot aggravate these^ 
aboses. .. * 

(2} Agathias, lib. v. p. 1S7, 158. He confines this weaknessof the emperor and the empire to the old age ofi 
Justmian; bat. alas! he was never young. 

(3) This mtschieroas poKey, which Procopiut (Anecdot. e. 10.) imputes to the emperor, is revealed in his- 
epistles to a Scythian prinee, who was capable of understanding it. Ay»v wpo/wjSiff »•» i»yz«wurT«row5, says 
Agathias (lib. v. p. 170, 171.) 

(4) OensGennana feriuteferoeior, says Velleius Faterculus of the Lombards (ii. 106.). Langobardos pau- 
eitas- nobilitat. Plurimis ac valentissimis natiombus eincti nnn per obsequinm sed prseliis et perielitando tutr 
•nnt (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 40.) See likewise Strabo (lib. vii.~p. 440.) The best geographers place thenv 
beyond Uie £tbe, in the bishopric of Magdeburgh and the middle march of Brandenburg; and their situation. 
win agree with the patriotic remark of the count de Hertzburg, that most of the barbarian conquerors issued. 
jGrom the same countries, which still produce the^armies of Prussia. 

(5) The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as stated by Paul Wamffiidfsnmamed the dea- 
con, is attacked by Ciuverins (Germania Autiq. lib. iii. c 20. n. 102, &c«) a native of Frussia, and deftnded by 
Oretiiis (PiotegoDi. ad HSst. Goth. p. 29, &c.7the Swedish ambassador. 
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bards through unknown regions and marvellous adventures. About the time of 
Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks on the darkness of their anti« 
quities, and they are discovered* for the first tim^, between the Elbe and the Oder« 
Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans* they delighted to propagate the tre- 
mencf o^s belief, that their heads were formed like the heads of dogs, and that they 
draiik the bluud of their enemies whom they vanquished in battle. The smallness 
of their nucnbers was recruited by the adoption of their bravest slaves; and sdone, 
amidst their po^^erful neighbours, they defended by arms their high-spirited ind&* 
pcndence. In the tempests of the north, which overwhelmed so many names and 
nations, this little bark of the Lombards still floated on the surface: they gradually 
descended towards the south and the Danube; and at the end of four hundred years 
they again appear with their ancient valour and renown. Their manners were 
not less ferocious. The assassination of a royal guest was executed in the pre- 
sence, and by the cammand, of the king's daughter, who had been provoked by 
some word^ of msuU, and disappointed by his diminutive stature; and a tribute, the 
price of bloodj was imposed on the Lombards, by his brother, the kin^ of the He- 
mil. Adversity I'evived a sense of moderation and justice, and the insolence of 
conquest was chastisied by the signal defeat and irreparable dispersion of the Heru-p 
li, who were seated in the southern provinces of Poland. (1) The victories of the 
Lombards i^com mended them to the friendship of the emperors; and at the soli- 
citation of Jiistinuii>, they passed the Danube, to reduce, according to their treaty, 
the dties of Koricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. But the spirit of rapine soon 
tempted them beyond these ample limits; they wandered along the coast of the 
Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter 
the towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had es- 
caped from their audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might 
be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and excused 
by the emperor; but the arms of the Lombards were more seriously engaged by a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated only by the extirpation of the Gepi-^ 
dac. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before the throne of Constanti- 
nople; and the crafty Justinian, to whom the barbarians were almost equally odious, 
pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, and dexterously protracted the war 
oy slow and ineffectual succours. Their strength was formidable, ance the Lom- 
bards, who sent into the field several myriads of soldiers, still clamed, as the 
weaker side, the protection of the Romans. Their spirit was intrepid; yet such is 
the uncertainty of courage, that the two armies were suddenly struck with a pa- 
nic: they fled from each other, and the rival kings remained with th^ir guards in 
the midst of an empty plain. A short truce was obtjuned ; but their mutual resent- 
ment again kindled; and the remembrance of their shame rendered the next en-.- 
counter more desperate and bloody. Forty thousand of the barbarians perished in 
the decisive battle, which broke the power of the Gepidac, transferred the fears 
and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the character of Alboin, the youthful 
prince of the Lombards, and the future conqueror of Italy. ^2) 

The wild people, who dwelt or wandered m the plains of Russia, Lithuania, and 
Poland, might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, under the two great families of 
the BuLGARiAN&(3) and the Sclavonians. According to the Greek writers, 
the former, who touched the Euxine and the lake of Mjeotis, derived from the 
Huns their name or descent; and it is needless to renew the simple and well- 
known picture of Tartar manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, who 
drank the milk, and feasted on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable horses; 
whose flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, the motions of their roving 
camps; to whose inroads no country was remote or impervious, and who were 
practised in flight, though incapable of fear. The tiation was divided into two 
powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship, or rather the gifts of the emperor; and the dis- 
co Two facts inthe narnitiTe of Pani Diaconns (lib. i. c.3O0 are pxprestive of national mannen.— I. Dun) 
atffatuA/m laderet— while he played at draughts. 3. Cainporum viridaotia ^iius. The cultivation of flax sup- 
poses property, commeree, a^ciilture, and manufactures. 

(2) I have used, without uudeitakin«: to reconcile the facts in Procoiuus (Goth. lib. ii. e. 14. lib. iii. e. S3, 34. 
lilk iv. c. 18—25.) Paul Diaconns (de Oesiis Langobard lib. i. c. 1—23. in Miiratori, Script, Reram Italicarum, 
torn. i. p. 405—419.,) and Jomandes (de Success. Refifnorum, p. 242.) The patient reader may draw some lighr. 
from Maicou (Hist, of the Germans, and Annotat. 23.) and de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, Sec torn. 9—11.) 

(3) I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from Ennodius (in Panejryr.Theodorici,Opp.Sinnond,toin. i. 
p. 1598, 1599.0 Jomandes, (de Rebus Gcticis, c. v. p. 194. et do Res7i'Snccrssione,p.242.«) Theophanes (p. 
185.) and the Chronicles of Cauiodurqi and Marcellinus. The name of Huns is too vague; the tobes of the 
Ctttturg^urians and Uttorguritns are too minute and too harsh. 
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tindte which nature had fixed between the fsuthfiil dog and the rapadous wolf, 
was iq^liUed bv an ambassador, who received only vertal instroctions fraat the 
mouth a his illiterate prince. (1) The Bulgarians, of whatsoever spedes, were 
eqwdty attracted by Roman wealth, they assumed a vague dominion over the Sola- 
vonian name, and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the Baltic sea, 
or the extreme ctAd and poverty of the north. But the same race of Sclavonians 
am)ears to have maintained, in every age, the possession of the same countries. 
Their numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one common language; 
It was harsh and irregular, and were known by the resemblance of their form, 
which deviated from the swarthy Tartar, and approached, without attaining, the 
lofty stature and fair complexion of the German. Four thousand nx hundred 
village8(2) were scattered over the {>rovinces of Russia and Poland, and their huts 
were hasuly built of rough timber, in a country deficient both in stone and iron, 
l^rected, or rather concealed in the depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the 
edge of morasses, we may not, perhaps, without flattery, compare them to the 
architecture of the beaver; which they resembled in a double issue, to the land 
and water, for the escape of the savage inhabitants, an animal less cleanly, lets 
diligent, and less social, than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the 
soil, rather than the labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Scla- 
vonians. Their sheep and homed cattle were large and numerous, and the fields 
which they sowed with millet and panic(3) allbrded, in the place of bread, a 
coarse and less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their neighbours compelled 
them to bury thb treasure in the earth; but on the appearance (u a stranger it was 
freely imparted by a people whose unfavourable character is qualified by the epi- 
thets of chaste, patient, and hosmtable. As their supreme god, they adored an in- 
visible master or the thunder. The rivers and the nymphs obtained their subordi^ 
nate honours, and the popular worship was expressed in vows and sacrifice. The 
Sclavonians disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate; but their ex- 
perience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose a system of 
equal law or general defence. Some voluntary respect was yielded to age and valour; 
but each tribe or village existed as a separate republic, and all must be persuaded 
where none could be compelled. They fought on foot, almost naked, and, except 
an unwieldy shield, without any defensive armouri their weapons of ofi^nce were 
a bow, a quiver, of small poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously 
threw from a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running noose. In the 
field the Sclavonian infantry was dangerous by their speed, agility, and hiMjiIinessj 
they swam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing their b«jath through 
a hollow cane; and a river or lake Was often the scene of the»»*<*"suspected am- 
buscade. But these were the achievements of spies or g».aggler8; the military 
art was unknown to the Sclavonians; their name was db^^^» ana their conquest* 

^I*h^f S2?ked the faint and general outline of the Sclavonians and Bulgarians, 
withoirt attempting to define their intermedifte boundaries, which were not accu- 
ratdyknown, or respected by the barJ^.nans tiiemselves. Their importonce 
was measured by their vicinity to the ^pire; and the level country of Moldavia 
and W^achia was occupied by the Antes,(5) a Sclavonian tribe, which swelled 
the tides of Justinian with an epithetof conquest (6) Against the Antes he erected 

(1) Pro«plu.(Goth.r,b.iv.c. \9.) HUmbtl mwJ^,(beowmWin*af inimter»eeb«rtarian)i.deUvere4 ^ 
MMepwUe. The ityle it savage, flgamtJve, and or<»»w'» ^ . . ^ ... 

•(») ThitMiiiS. the malt ofaparticiiUr lUt,Sn-carij.MS.fijg^^ hbra- 

FoKth eniide; 
n\ P«i2r»/m ««B«m «»«. r.^lnmMlii i:v H. c* P. ^. 430. edit. GeTOcr. PKiuHist Katur. 18. 24,25. The 

w millet fwdt pottW, W)d not hetoe- *« *« <Iietion.ne. of Bomtre and MiHer. 

(4) For the 
aixtheentary, 
nat« lib. " 




?J!r^V«r?2:iJ!SZ"Sa;«»^^ 



An».. «^»ii» «%Piw.Lni .... Tay«M qot rapidu* et Tortieoiat in HUtri fluenta furem dernlrifur (Jor. 
mV^ ?7J1 ^S r virkton PfiXjM, Goth, lib. Ui. e. 14. et de Edific. lib. iv. c. 7.) ye« the simo 
WW J»ei^ Vhe Ootht and Hqim as iieigbbQun. yMTow^irr*, to the Danube (dc Edific lib. ir. c. 1.) 

adopted by his saceesMttt 
puzz'ed the eiviliaju of «h« 
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imndes,e.v.i 
P^oeopiiis mmdons the ( 

(«) ThenationaltiUeof -^«fi«/*/in«he laws and inscriptiom of Justinian, «;as ^^opteA hj hitwcwiwrt, 
and is jS*Sed by Uie piout Ludewig (in Vit. JusUnian. p. 515.) It had straps^ly puzz'ed the eiviliaju of th« 
middle aee. 
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the fortifications of the Lower Danube; and laboured to secure the aUianc? of a 
people seated in the direct channel of northern inundation, an interval of two hui»' 
dred miles, between the mountains of Tran^lvania and the Euxine sea< Biot the 
Antes wanted power and inclination to stem the fury of the torrent: and the light-r 
armed Sdavom^is, from a hundred tribes, pursued with almost equal speed the 
footsteps of the Bulgarian horse. The payment of one piece of gold for each 
soldier procured a ssdfe and easy retreat through the country of the Gepldx, who 
commanded the passage of the Upper Danube. (1) The hopes or fears of the 
barbarians; their intestine union or discord; the accident of a froseen or shallow 
stream; the prospect of harvest 01^ vintage; the prosperity or distress of the Ro- 
msms; were the causes which produced the uniform repetition of annual Yidta,(2) 
tedious in the narrative, and destructive in the event The same year, and pos- 
«bly the same month, in which Ravenna surrendered, was marked by an inva- 
sion of the Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost effaced the memory of 
their past inroads. They spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian 
Gulph, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erased Potidsea, which Athens 
bad built and Philip had besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at their 
horses' heels one hundred and twenty thousand of the subjects of Justiman. In a 
subsequent inroad they pierced the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated 
the hamtations and the mhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned 
to their companions, laden with the spoils of Asia. Another party, which seemed 
a multitude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated, without opposition, from the 
straits of Thermopylse to the isthmus of Corinth; and the last ruin of Greece has 
appeared an object too minute for the attention of history. The works which 
the emperor raised for the protection, but at the expense of his subjects, served 
only to disclose the weakness of some n^ected part, and the walls, which, by flat* 
tery had been deemed impregnable, were either deserted by the garrisons, or 
scmed by the barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, who insol^itly^ divided 
themsdves into two bands, discovered the weakness and misery of a tnumphant 
rdgn. They passed the Danube and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman gene- 
rals who dared to q>pose their progress, and plundered, with impunity, the cities 
of lUyricum and Thrace, each of which had anns and numbers to overwhelm 
their contemptible asstulants. Whatever praise the boldness of the Sclavonians may 
deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and deliberate cruelty which they are accused 
of exercising on their prisoners. Without distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the 
captivc«.im*e impaled or flawed alive, or suspended between four posts, and b^t- 
en with cwfc«^till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious buildings, and left 
to pensh m me h^es with the spoil and cattle which might impede the march of 
these sava^ victors.^\ Perhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce the 
number, ^d quaUty th6 ^tu^e, of these horrid acts; and they might sometimes 
be excused by Uie cruel lawsjrf retaliation. In the siege of Topirus, (4) whose ob- 
Stmate defence had enraged the bcA^^vonians, they massacred fifteen thousand males; 
but they spared the women and chilft.Qn; the most valuable captives were always 
reserved for labour or ran^m; the setvUude was not rigorous, and the terms ctf 
tiieir dehverance were speedy and moder»e. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just mdignation in the language of complmnt and reproach; 
and Procopms Ims confidently affirmed, that l^a ?eign of thirty-two ye^ each 
mnuai inroad of the barbarians consumed twohundrld thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman empire. The entire population of Turkish Europe which 
nearly corresponds with the provmces cs Justinian, would perhaps beVcapaWe. 
of supplying six miUions of persons, the res^t of this incre^le estimate.(5y 

«,v i w I'lff J5?^*S^'''"'l Vp^ felt the shock of a revoKrtiOn, 

which first revealed to the world the name anrf .(^^^ of the Turks. Like Romu- 
lus, the founder of that martial people was sucfi^ by ^ she-wolf, who afterwaitl 
made him the father of a numerous progeny; and tL rVesentatiok^tl^t aiSmS 

(1) Proeophn, Gotb. lib. ir. c 25, 
. f^\^l""**l.*l'' *'*® ^"™ " connected, by Procopiut, with a comet- perht^, ,1.-, «f «i, rPAnl^ in^ ;; ml 
4.r Agjthiat, fUb. T. p. 154, \5B.) borrows ft^m his predecessor* some early ficu. CPemc lib. 11. e, 

(3) TTiecraelttMortlieScIaToniam are related or magnified by Procopim (Quh lih li'i m ao-^a iP«r 
^t owMand nbwal Miarkmi- to their prisoners, we may appeal to the aStbonw*tmSlw t»^^S#n 
tile em^er&r Maurice (Stratagem, lib. ii. c. 5.) ■""'«»"^> »omewhat more recent, oT 

(4) lopiros was situate near Philippi in Tbraee, or Atecedonia, opposite to the isle or 'n^t^ *w^\^ j.^* 
jovmey from Constantinople (CeUarius, torn. i. p. 676-840.) T«mo», twelve d«y» 

fs) Accordine to the malevolent testhnony of the Anecdotes, (clS^) theie imaids hsd xdiueri «h» *». 
Yinces, south of the Danube, to the sutu of a Scythian wiWemei. uwoaos haa fcduted the pro- 
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hi the banners df the Turks, preserved the memory, or rather suggested the idea, 
of a foble, which was invented, without any mutual intercourse, by tl^ shepherds 
'ci Latium and those of Scythia, At the equal distance of two thousand milesfrom 
the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is 
conspicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, of Asia; which, in the language 
of different nations, has been stylea Imaus, and Caf,(l) and Altai, and the Gdden 
Mountains, and the Girdle of the Earth. The sides of the hills were productive 
of minerals; and the iron forges, (2) for the purpose of war, were exercised by the 
Tudts, the most deq)ised portion of the slaves of the great khan of the Geougei^ 
But their servitude could only last till a leader, bold and eloquent, should arise, to 
persuade his countrymen, that the same arms, which they forged for their mas- 
ters, might become, in their own hands, the instruments of freedom and victory. 
They sallied from the mount8un;(3) a sceptre was the reward of his advice; and 
the annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron was heated in the tire; and a smith's 
hammer was successively handled by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages 
the humble profession and rational pride of the Turkish nation. BertezenH, their 
first leader, signalized their valour and his own in successful combats s^inst the 
neighbouring tribes; but when he pi'esumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the 
great khan, the insolent demand of a slave and a mechanic was contemptuously re- 
jected. Tlie disgrace was expiated by a more noble alliance with the princess of 
China; and the decisive battle, which almost extirpated the nation of the Geougen, 
established in Tartary the new and more powerful empire of the Turks, They 
reigned over the north; but they confessed the vanity ot conquest, by their faithful 
attachment to the mountain of their fathers. The royal encampment seldom lost 
sight of mount Altai, from whence the river Irtish descends to water the rich pas- 
tures of the Calmucks,(4) which nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world. 
The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and temperate: the happy re^on was igno- 
rant of earthquake and pestilence; the emperor's throne was turned towards the east, 
and a golden wolf, on the toj) of a spear, seemed to guard the entrance of his tent. 
One of the successors of Bertezena was tempted by the luxury and superstition of 
China; but his design of building cities and temples was defeated by the simple 
•wisdom of a barbarian counsellor, < ' The Turks,** he said, *« are not equal in num- 
ber to one-hundreth part of the inhabitants of China. If we bafehce their power, 
and elude their armies, it is bec^iuse we wander without any fixed habitations, in 
the exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong? we advance and conquer: are 
we feeble? we retire and are concealed. Should the Turks confine themselves 
within the walls of the cities, the loss of a battle would be the destruction of their 
empire. The Bonzes preach only patience, humility, and the renunciation of the 
world. Such, O king! is not the religion of heroes." They entertained with less 
reluctance the doctrines of 2^roaster; but the greatest part of the nation acquiesced, 
without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the pra^ice, of their ancestors. The 
honours of sacrifice were reserved for the supreme Beity; they acknowledged, in 
rude hymns, their obligations to the air, the fire, the water, and the earth; and then- 
priests derived some profit from the art of divination. Their unwritten laws were 
rigorous and impartial: theft was punished by a tenfold restittitfon; adultery, trea- 
son, and murder, with death: and no chastisement could be inflicted too severe for 
the rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the subject nations marched un- 
der the standard of the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were proudly 
computed by millions; one of their effective armies consisted of four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, and in less than fifty years they were connected m peace and war 
with the Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their northern limits, some 

(1) From Caf to Ctf ; vliieh a motemUontl ge»«r«|Ay would mteri>i«t from Imans, perhapi to moant At- 

lai. Aecordini? to the religiouf philowphy of the Mahomctam, the basii ot mount Caf is an emerakH whotc 

i«fl«etion prodaeet the azure of Uie tkV. The mountain i» endowed with a «"»•»•▼« art>on »»» > » roots or 

nervet: and their vibration, at the eommaad of God,« the c«u«eOf earth«iuakes (D'Herbelot^. 8M,23i.) 

«) The Siberian iron it the best and raoit plentiful m the world: and in the soutbeiti parer, above iixty 

_*_! ^»-_. t_.... ._j._ ._ .*.u_^ — :... /a*Mi.i<>nkAM» iTi«» nf Sih»ria. n. 342. 387. Voyage en 

he Turks offered iron 
t was all a trick, and 



chat their country produced none (MenanderinExeerpt.L^. p. 1£2.) .. __ ,. _. 

(3) Of Xrenna-kon (Abulgfaazi Khan, Hist. Gen«alorifrae dev Tartars, P. 2. c. 5. p. 71-77. c. 15. p. itjf.) 

TTie tnMlition of the MoOTlsTof the four hundred and flft/years whieh they passed in the mountains, as^rees 

wiUi ths Chinese periods of thelkittor^ of the Hun» and Turks (De Guignes, torn. i. part 2. p. 376,) «nd the 



twentyreoeraUons, from the restoration to Zinps. .,.:.. ^ ^ , . . „i ^ 

(4) Itieeoaiitiry of the Turks, now of the Calmucks,u well described in the GenealoMcal Histoiy,p. 52i- 
«6». The cwioiii notes of the French t»an»lator 4wpe enlarged and digested in the second wlume of the Eng- 
lish renioB. 
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vestige may foe discoveted of the form and ^tuation of Kamtscbatka» of a people of 
hunters and fishermen, whose sledges were drawn by dogs, and whose, habitations 
were buried in the earth. The Turks were ignorant of astronomy; but the obser- 
vation taken by some learned Chinese) with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the royal 
camp in the latitude of forty-nine degms, and marks their extreme progress with- 
in three, or at least ten degrees^ of the polar circle. ( 1) Among theit southern con- 
quests, the most splendid was that of the Nepthsdites or White Huns^ a p(£te and 
warlike people, who possessed the commercial cities of Bochara and Samaixand, 
who had vanauished the Persian monarchy and carried their victorious arms 
along the banksk and perhaps to the mouths, of the Indus. On the side of the 
west, the Turkish cavaliy advanced to the Lake Mxotis* They passed that 
lake on the ice. The khan> who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, issued his com- 
mands for the siege of Bo8phorus,(2) a city, the voluntary sublets of Rome, and 
whose princes had formerly been the friends of Athens»(3) To the east, the 
Turks mvaded China^ as often as the vigour of the government was relaxed: 
and I am taught to read, m the histoty of the timeS) that they mowed down 
their patient enemies like hemp or grass; and that the mandarins applauded tiic 
wisdom of soi emperor who repulsed thcse^ barbarians with gtMen lances. Tms 
extent ai savage empire compelled the Turkish monarch to establi3h three sub- 
ordinate princes of his own blood* who soon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 
The conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal, except to an 
industrioiis people; the policy of China solicited the vanquisned nations to resume 
their independence; and the power of the Turks was limited to a period of two 
hundred years. The revival of their name and dominion in the soothem countries 
of Asia, are the events erf a later age; and the dynasties, which succeeded to their 
native realms, may sleep in oblivion; since their history bears no relation to the 
decline and fell of the Roman empire, (4) 

Inthe rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked and subdued the nation of 
the Ogorscr Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, which derived the epithet 
<rf black from its dark water or gloomy forests. (5) The khan of the Ogors was 
slain with three hundred thousand of his subjects, and their bodies were scattered 
over the space of four days^ jotirney; their surviving -countrymen acknowledged 
the strength and mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about twenty thousand 
warriors, preferred exile to servitude* They followed the well-known road of the 
Volga, Cherished the erix)r of the nations who confounded them with the Avars, 
and spread the terror of that false though famous appellation, which had not how- 
ever^ saved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks. (6\ After a long 
and vxctonous march, the new Avars arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the 
country of the Alani(?;) aiW Circassians, where they first heard of the splendour 
and weakncK of the Roman empire. They humbly requested their confederate, 
the prince of the Alani, to lead them to this source of riches; and their ambassa- 
dor, with the permission of ^fe governor of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine 
gea to Constanimople. The whole city was poured forth to behold with curiosity 
and terror the aspect of a strange people; their long hair, which hung in tresses 
down their Imcks, wis gracefully bound with ribbons, but the rest of their, habit, 
appeared to imitate the fashion of the Huns. When they were admitted to the 
audience of Justinian, CandVsh, the first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman 
emperor m these terms:— «« You see before you, O mighty prmce, the representa- 

intwIncS bJw?* "'* ^*^ ^* ^^^* *®*^** " **^''y belong! to a subordinate and raccettife iribe, may be 

definn tbe distance between Caffa and tbe old BotphoriH at mteen lone Tarur IM 

j£!SlSiiIif3?*iK;^r5^2l2~'y**T- ^* ^'ASilemWde. liSSript&o.;tSn. vi.^ 549-^5.,) the anoent 
SSSi ASf^ /?£ i?SS?2S3!" Bosphorus-, and tbe gnatode of Athens, in Uie Onuion of Demoithenet 
against Leptines (in Reiske, Orator. Orsec. torn. i. p. 4M, 46?,) 

(4)Fortbeoriginandrevolotionsof the first Tadcish empit«, the Chinese details ai» borrowed fiwn De 
SSUPT «?"I', I? ^*!f «2!i*«'*' « P* 367-468*0 and risdeU (Supplement a ia Bibliothcqne Orient. d»Hefw 
ISSt&CUbTiu 'c 7^) "*"" *" «*lbered in MeSander (p. 108-164.) and TheophjhMst Si- 

tmal 



Petersbnrgn lo reidn (vol. ii. p. 124.;) yet his own deseription « 
lepresents the name and attributes of the dlack river (p. 139.) 
(6) Theophylaet« lib. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are invisible eten to the eyes of M. de Oaignes: and 
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^ves of the strongest and most pq>ulqus of nations, the invkidt^e) the irresistible 
Avars. We are willii^ to devote ourselves to your service: we are able to van- 
quish and destroy all the enemies who now disturb your repose. But we eimect, 
as the price of our alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious gifts, annus! sub-* 
sidles, and fruitful possessions." At the time of this embassy, Justin|an had 
reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five years; his mind as well as 
his body, was feeble and laneuid; and the conqueror ot Africa and Italy, careless 
of the permanent interests of his people, aspired only to end his days in the bosom 
even of inglorious peace. In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his reso- 
lution to dissemble the insult, and to purchase the friendship, of the Avars; and , 
the whole senate, like the mandarins of China> i^plauded the incomparable wis- 
dom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of luxury were immedi- 
ately prepared to captivate the barbarians^ silken garments, soft and splendid beds, 
and chains and collars incrusted with gold. The ambassadors, content with such 
a liberal reception, departed from Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the empe- 
ror's guards, was sent with a similar character to their camp at the foot of mount 
Caucasus. As their destruction or their success must be alike advantageous to the 
empire, he persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome; and they were eadly 
tempted, by g^fts and promises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. These fugi- 
tives, who fled before the Turkish arms, passed the Tanais and Borvsthenes, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of Poland and^ Germany, violating tiie law d na- 
tions, and abusing the rights of victory. Before ten years had elapsed, their camps 
were seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sdavonian names 
were obliterated from the earth, and the remainder of their tribes are found, as tri- 
butaries and vassals, under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar 
title of their king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor; and Jus- 
tinian ^entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to balance the pre- 
vailing power of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed 
the secret enmit;^ and ambitious designs of their countrymen: and they loudly com- 
plained of the timid, though jealous policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and 
denying the arms which they had been allowed to purchase in the ca^utal of 
the empire. (1) 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors, may be ascri- 
bed to the embassy which was received from the conquerors of the Avars. (2) The 
immense distance, which eluded their arms, could not extinguish their resentment: 
the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the 
Volga, mount Caucasus, the Euxine, and Constantinople, and at length appeared 
befOTC the successor of Constantine, to request that he would not espouse the 
cause of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce had some share in this remarkable 
negotiation: and the Sogdoites, who were now the tributaries of the Turks, em- 
braced the fair occasion of opening, by the north of the Caspian, a new road for 
the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The Persian, who pre- 
ferred the navigation of Ceylon, had stopped the caravans of Bochara and Samar- 
cand^ their silk was contemj^tuously burnt: some Turkish ambassadors died in 
Persia, with a suspicion of poison; and the great khan permitted his faithful vas- 
sal Mat^ach, the prince ot the Sogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine court, a 
treaty of alliance against their common enemies. Their splendid apparel and rich 
presents, the fruit of oriental luxury, distinguished Maniach and his colleagues 
from the rude savages of the north4 their letters, in the Scythian character and 
language, announced a people who had attained the rudiments of science;(3) they 
enumerated the conquests, they offered the friendship and military aid of the 
Turks; and their sincerity was attested by direful imprecations (if they were guil- 
ty of falsehood) ag^nst tneir own head, and the head of Disabul their master. 
The Greek prince entertained with hospitable regard the ambassadors of a remote 
and powerfiu monarch: the sight of silkworms and looms disappointed the hopes 

♦ 

(1) The erabantes ftnd fint eonqueitf of the ktnn nay be read in Menaiuler (Sxcerpt. Lef^at p. 99—10!. 
154, 155..> Theophanes (p. 190.0 the HUtoria Miseelta (lib. xvi. p. 109.,) and Gregory of Toon (lib. !▼. c. S3.20. 
>in the Hutorians of Praaee, torn. ii. p. 314. 217.) 

(2) Theophanet (Ctanro. p. S04.) and the Hist. Miicella (lib. xvi. p. 110.0 as vndentood by De Guignet (tom. 
i.pi^S. p. 354..)a^/bear to tpeak of a Tui4(isfa embassy to Jusunian himself; bat that of Maniach, in the 
fourtbyear of his suteetsor Justin, is positively the fint that reached Constantinople (Menander, p. 1080 

(3) !%« Rnsaans have Ibnnd cbaracten, rude hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Teniser, on medals, torobi, 
idols, roeks, obelisks, &e. (Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324. 346. 428, 429.) Dr. Hyde (de Beligiene Vete- 
Tum Persaram, p. 521, &e.) has given two alphabets of Thibet and of the Eygoun. I have long harboured 
araspicion that otftlie Scythiftn* and Mtnet perhaps much, of the Indian science^ was derived fitmi the Greeks 
of^Baetriana. 
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of the Sogdcntes; the emperor renounced or seemed to renoimee^ the fugitive AvarSi 
but he accepted the alliance of the Turks; and the ratification of the treaty was . 
carded by a Roman minister to the foot of mount Alt^. Under the successors 
of lusdnian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by frequent and cor- 
dial intercourse: the most favoured vassals were pennitted to imitate the example 
of the great khan, and one hundred and six Turks, who, on various occasions, had 
Visited Constantinople, departed at the same time for their native coiHitry. The 
duration and length of the journey from the Byzantine court to mount Altai, are 
not specified: it might have been difficult to mark a road through the nameless de- 
serts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses of Tartary; but a curious account has 
been preserved of the reception of the Roman ambassadors at the royal camp. 
After they had been purified with fire and incense, according to a rite still prac- 
tised under the sons of Zinris, they were introduced to the presence of Disabul. 
In a valley of the Golden Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, seated 
in a chair with wheels, to which a horse might be occasionally harnessed. As soon 
as they had delivered their presents, which were received by their proper dficers, 
they exposed, in a florid oration, the wishes of the Roman emperor, that victory 
might attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be long and prosperous, 
and that a strict alliance, without envy or deceit, might for ever be mamtained be- 
tween the two most powerftil nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul cor-i 
responded with these friendly professions, and the ambassadors were seated by 
his side, at a banquet which lasted the greatest part of the day: the tent was sur- 
rounded with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor was served on the table, which 
possessed at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. The entertainment of the 
succeeding day was more sumptuous; the silk hangings of the second tent were 
embroidered in various figures; and the royal seat, the cups, and the vases, were 
of gold. A third pavilion was supported by columns of gilt wood; a bed of pure 
and massy gold was raised on four peacocks of the same metal; and before the en- 
trance of the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid silver, and admirable art, 
were ostentatiously piled in wagons, the monuments of valour rather than of in- 
dustry. When Disabul led his armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman 
allies followed many days the march of the Turkish camp, nor were they dis- 
missed till they had enjoyed their precedency over the envoy of the great king, 
whose loud and intemperate clamours interrupted the silence of the royal banquet. 
The power and ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of the Turks and Ro- 
mans, who touched his dominions on either side: but those distant nations, regard- 
less of each other, consulted the dictates of interest, without recollecting tJke ob- 
ligations of oaths and treaties. While the successor of Disabul celebrated nis fa- 
ther's obsequies, he was saluted by the ambassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who 
Eroposed an invasion of Persia, and sustained with firmness, the iangry and per- 
aps the just, reproaches of that haughty barbarian. "You see my ten fingers 
(said the great knan, and he applied them to his mouth.) You Romans speak 
with as many tongues, but they are tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you^ 
hold one language, to my subjects another: and the nations are successively de- 
luded by your perfidious eloquence. You precipitate your allies into war and dan- 
ger, you enjoy their labours, and you neglect your benefactors. Hasteh*|your re- 
turn, inform your master that a Turk is incapable of uttering or forgiving false- 
hood, and that he shall speedily meet the punishment which he deserves. While 
he solicits my friendship with flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to a confe- 
derate of my fiigitive Varchonites. If I condescend to march against those 
contemptible slaves, they will tremble at the sound of our whips; they will be 
trampled, like a nest of ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not 
ignorant of the road which they have followed to invade your empire; nor can I 
be deceived by the vain pretence, that mount Caucasus is tne impregnable barrier 
of the Romans. I know the course of the Niester, the Danube, and the Hebrus, 
the most warlike nations have yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the 
rising to the setting sun the earth is my inheritance." Notwithstanding this me- 
nace, a sense of mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance of the Turks and Ro- 
mans: but the pride of the great khan survived his resentment: and when he an- 
nounced an important conquest to his friend the emperor Maurice, he styled him- 
self the master of the seven I'aces, and the lord of the seven climates of the 
world.(l) 

(1) All UietlettUi of these Tarkbli and Romtn embMsiet, M curkiut in the history of baroan roatinert, arc 
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Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns oi Ana, for the title of king 
of the woiW; while the contest has proved that it could not belong to either of the 
competitors. The kingdom of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon; 
and Yburan was separated by that great river from the rivsa monarch of Iran, or 
Persia, which, in a smaller compass, contsuned perhaps a larger measure of power 
and population. The Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed the Tuiks 
and Romans, were ruled by the house of Sassan, which ascended the throne three 
hundred years before the accession of Justinian, mi cotemporary, Cabadcs, or 
Kobad, had been successful in war against the emperor Anastasius; but the reign 
of that prince was distracted by civil and reUgious troubles. A prisoner in the 
hands of his subjects; an exile among the enemies of Persia; he recovered his IV* 
berty by prostituting the honour of his wife, and regained his kingdom with the 
dangerous and mercenary aid of the barbarians, who had shun his father^ His 
i^obles were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the authors of his expulsion, or 
even those of his restoration. The people were deluded and inflamed by the fa- 
' naticism of Mazdak,(l) who asserted the community of women, (2) and tne equa- 
lity of mankind, whilst he aptpropriated the richest lands and most beautiful fe- 
males to the use of his sectaries. The view of these disorders, which had been 
fomented by his laws and example, (3) imbittered the declining age rf the Perman 
monarch; ^d his fears were increased by the consciousness of his design to reverse 
the natural and customary order of succession, in favour of his third and most fa- 
voured son, so famous under the names of Chosroes and Nushirvan. To render 
the youth more illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was dearous that he 
should be adopted by the emperor Justin: the hope of peace inclined the Byzan- 
tlf^e court to accept this singular proposal; and Chosroes might have acquired a 
specious claim to the inheritance of his Roman parent. But the future mischief 
was divertedby the advice of the questor Proclus: a difficulty was started, whe* 
ther the adoption should be performed as a civil or military rite;(4) the treaty was 
abruptly dissolved; and the sense of this indi^ty sunk deep into the mind of Chcs- 
roes, who had already advanced to the Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His 
father did not long survive the disappointment of his wishes; the testament of 
their deceased sovereign was read in the assembly of the nobles; and a powerful 
faction, prepared for the event, and regardless of the priority of age, exalted 
Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He filled that throne during a prosperous pe- 
riod of forty-eight years;(5) and the Justice of Nushirvan is celebrated as the 
theme of immortal praise by the nations of the east. 

But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and even by their subjects, 
with an ample indulgence for the gratification of passion and interest. The vir- 
tue of' Chosroes was that of a conqueror, who, in the measures of peace and war^ 
is excit^ by ambition and restrained by prudence; who confounds the greatness 
lyith the happiness of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thousands to the 
&me, or even the amusement, of a ^ngle man. In his domestic administration, 
the just Nushirvan would merit, in our feelings, the appellation of a tyrant His 
two elder brothers had been deprived of their fair expectations of the diadem: 
their future life, between the supreme rank and the condition of subjects, was 
anxious to themselves and formidable to their master; fear as well^ revenge 
might tempt them to rebel; the slightest eyidence of a conspiracy sati^k^ the au- 
thor of their wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was secured by the death of 
these unhappy princes, with their families and adherents. One g^utitlcss youth 

drtwn from the Extracts of Menander, (p. 106—110. 151~1S4. 161—164.) in which we often regret the want of 
order and eonnexion. 

(1) See d'Rerbelot, (BibHoc Orient, p. 56R. 020.) Hyde, (de Reli^ne Vet. Persarum, c. 31. p. 290^ 201.) Po- 
co«^, (Specimen Hift. Arab. p. 70, 71.) Eatychius, (Anna!, torn. ii. p. 176.) Teseira, (in Stevens, Hist, of Per- 
sia, Kb. t. e. 34.) 

(^ The fkme of the new law for the community of women was soon propagated in Syria (Asseman. Bibltot. 
a Onent. torn. iii. p. 402.) and Greece. (Prpcop. Persic, lib. i. c. 5.) 

(3) He offered his own wife and sister tp the prophet; but the prayers of Nushirvan saved hi* mother, and 
the indi||[nant monarcknever fonpive the humiliation to which his filial piety had stoc^ied : pedes foes deosca- 
latin,(said he to Mazdak)ciijas netor adhuc nares occupat. (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 71.) 

(4) PioeopiuSfPenie. lib. i. c. ll. Was not Proclns overwise? Was not the danger imajiinary ? The ex- 
case, at least, was injurloqs to a nation not ignorant of letters: ou y^/nuuc-i ei iS«p5»poi tou,- mtiSmi ffciouvr** »>^ 
9x\M)* rxctnr. Whether my mode of adoption was practised in Persia I much doubt. 

(5) From Procopius and Agathias, (torn. ii. p. 543. 6?6.) has proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the 
throne in the fifth year of the reign of Justiniaa. (A. D. 53i. April 1. A, D. 533. April l.) Bvt the true Chtor 
nology, whkh harmonizes with the Greeks and OrienUls, is ascertained by John Malala, (torn. ii. 211.) Caba? 
des, or Kobad, after a reign of forty-three years and two months, sickened the 8th and died the I3th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 5Si, aged eighty-two years. According to the Annals of Eqtychius, Nushirvan reigned £artr-se- 
Ten yean and ox monthsj and his death most consequently be placed in Marth, A. D. 570. 
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was saved and dismissed by the compassion of a veteran general^; and this act of 
humanity^ which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit of reducing 
twelve nations to the obedience of Persia. The zeal and prudence of Mebodes 
had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes himself; but he ddayed to attend 
the royal summons, till he had performed the duties of a military review: he was 
instantly commanded to repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the gate of 
the palace, (1) where it was death to relieve or approach the victim; and Meboles 
langubhed several days before his sentence was pronounced, by the inflexible 
pride and calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. But the people, more especially 
m the east, are disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty which strikes 
at the loftiest heads: at the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice has ex- 
posed them to Uve in the smiles, and to perish by the frown, of a capricious mo« 
narch. In the execution of the laws wnich he had no temptation to violate; in 
the punishment of crimes which attacked his own dignity, as well as the hap- 
piness of individuals; Nushirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appellation of just. 
nis government was firm, rigorous, and impartial. It was the nrst labour of his 
teign to abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal possessions: the lands 
and women which the sectaries of Mazdak had usurped, were restored toiheir 
lawfiil owners; and the temperate chastisement of the fanatics or impostors con- 
firmed the domestic rights of society. Instead of listening with blind confidence 
to a favourite minister, he established four viziers over the four great provinces of 
his empire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana. In the choice of judges 
prefects, and counsellors, he strove to remove the mask which is always worn 
m the presence of kin^; he wished to substitute the natural order ef talents for 
the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune; he professed, in spedous lan- 
guage, his intention to prefer those men who carried the poor in their bosoms, 
and to banish corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were excluded from the 
temples of the Magi. The code of laws of the first Artaxerxes was revived and 
pubhshed as the rule of the magistrates; but the assurance of speedy punishment 
was the best security of their virtue. Their behaviour was inspected by a 
thousand eyes; their words were overheard by a thousand ears, the secret or 
public agents of the throne; and the provinces, from the Indian to the Arabian 
confines, were enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereim, who affected to 
emulate his celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career. Education and agri- 
culture he viewed as the two objects most deserving of his care. In every city of 
Per^, orphans and the children of the poor were maintained and instructed at 
thepirt>lic expense; the daughters were ^iven in marriage to the richest citizens 
of their own rank; and the sons, according to their diflerent talents, were em- 
ployed in mechanic trades, or promoted to more honourable service. The desert- 
ed villages were relieved by his bounty; to the peasants and farmers, who were 
found incapable of cultivating their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the in- 
struments of husbandry; and the rare and inestimable treasure of fresh water was 
parsimoniously managed, and skilfully dispersed over the arid territwy of Pcr- 
'8ia.(2) The prospenty of that kingdom was the effect and the evidence of his. 
virtues: his vices are those of ori^tal despotism; but in the long competition be- 
tween Ch^*oes and Justinian, the advantage both of merit and fortune is almost 
always oiUpe side of the barbarian. (3) 

To the jDTaise of justice, Nushirvan united the reputation of knowledge; and 
the seven (Jreek philosophers,' who visited this court, were invited and deceived 
by the strange assurance, that a disciple of Plato was seated on the Persian throne. 
Did they expect that a prince, strenuouslv exercised in the toils of war and gp-^ 
vernment, should agitate, with dexterity like their own, the abstruse and profound 
questions which amused the leisure of the schools of Athens? Could they hope 
tnat the precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and control the passions, <rf 
u despot, whose infancy had been taught to consider hia absolute and fluctuating 

• 

O) Pit>eoinaf , Penic lib. i. c 23. Brinon de Regn. Pen. p. 404. The gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or 
wa«. the flital icene of disgrace or death. (Chardin, Voyage en Perse, torn. it. p. 313, SIS.) 

(2) l9 Perna. the prinee of the waters is an officer of state. The number of wells find subterraneovs chan- 
nel is much diminishedtand with it the fertility of the soil: fbur hundred wells have been recently lou neaa 
Taafii,aod forty-two thousand were once reckoned iu the province of Khorasan (Chardin, torn. iii. p. 09, 100b 
TaTemier, torn. i. p. 466.) 

(5) The character and Kovemnent of Nushirvan isrepresented sometimes in the words of d*Herbelot (BiMiot. 
OneDt.)». 680, &c. from Khondemir,) Eutyehius (Annal. torn. ii. p. 179, 180.— very rich.) Abulpharagius (Dy^ 
i»a«t.vii.p,94,95.— very poor,) Tarikh Sehikard (p. 144— 150.,) Texeira (in Sterent, lib. i. e. 35.,) Asseman. 
(Btbliot. Orient, torn. iu. p. 404—410..) and the Abbe Fourmont (Hisft de FAcad. dcs Ipscriptiofns, toixh vii..p« 
S25«»3U.j) who has tnuulatcd a •^ur^oUl ot genuine te»lamem of Nushirvan. 
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,%iU &B the only rule of mor&l obligation ?(1) The studies of Chosroes were ostcn- 
tatkMis and superficial: but his example awakened the curiosity of an ingenious 
people, and the light of science was diffused over the dominions pf Persia. (2) At 
Gcmdi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the royal city of Susa, an academ3r of phy- 
sic was founded, which insensibly became a liberal school of poetry, philosophy, 
and rhetoric. (3) The annals of the monarchy (4) were composed; and while re- 
cent and authentic history might afford some useful lessons both to the prince and 
people, the darkness of the first ages was embellished by the giants, the dragons, 
and the fabulous heroes of oriental romance. (5) Every learned or confident stran- 
ger was enriched by the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of the monarch : 
he nobly rewarded a Greek physician, (6) by the deliverance of three thousand 
captives; and the sophists who contended for his favour, were exasperated by the 
wealth and insolence of Uranius, their more successful rival. Nushirvan be- 
lieved, or at least respected, the religion of the Magi; and some traces of persecu- 
tion may be* discovered in his reign. (7) Yet he allowed himself freely to compare 
the tenets of the various sects; and the theological disputes in which he frequent- 
ly presided, diminished the authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds of 
the people. At his command, the most celebrated writers of Greece and India 
ivere translated into th6 Persian language; a smooth and elegant idiom, recom* 
mended by Mahomet to the use of paradise; ^though it is branded with the epi- 
thets of savage and unmusical, by tne ignorance and presumption of Agathias.(8) 
Yet the Greek historian might reasonably wonder, that it should be found possi- 
ble to execute an entire version of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which 
had not been framed to express the spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philo- 
sophic dis(juisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite might be equally dark, 
or equally intelligible, in every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal argumentation 
of the disciple of Socrates, (9) appear to be indissolubly mingled with the grace 
and perfection of his Attic style. In the search of universal knowledge, Nushir- 
van was informed, that the moral and political fables of Pilpay, an ancient Brach- 
man, were preserved with jealous reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. The physician Perozes was secretly despatched to the banks of the Gan- 
ges, with instructions to procure, at any price, the communication of this valuable 
work. His dexterity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence accomplished 
the translation; and the fables of Pilpay (10) were read and admired in the assem- 
bly of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian original, and the Persian copy, have 
long since disappeared: but this venerable monument has been saved by the curi- 
osity of the Arabian caliphs, revived in the modem Persic, the Turkish, the Sy- 
riac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and transfused through successive ver- 
sions into the modern languages of Europe. In their present form, the peculiar 

<l) A thousand years before hUbirtb, the judees of Persia bad ifiven a solemn opinion— twB^s'A-jwovt* Hi p- 
a-ivvjj^stmi frpuiiv to obv BouKhtm (Herodot. lib. iii. c. Si. p. 210. edit. Wesseling.) . Nor had this constitutional 
in Axim been neglected as a useless and barren theoiy. . 

(a) On the literary state of Persia, the Greek yeraionn, philosophers, sophists, the learnine^ of ignorance of 
Chosroes, Af^thias (lib. ii.c. 66*-71.) displays much intbrmation and strong prejudices. 

(3) Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, torn. iv. p. 745—747. 

(4) The ShahNameh, or Book of Kings, is perhaps the onginal record of history which was translated inta 
Oreek by the interpreter Sergius (Agathiat, lib. v. p. 141.0 preserved after the Mahometan conquest, and ver- 
•ified in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdousti. See d*Anquetil (Mem. de i* Academic, torn. xxxi. p. 379.) 
and Sir William Jones (Hist, of Nader Shah, p. 16i.) 

(5) In the fifth century, the name of Restom or Rostaro, a hero who equalled the strength of twelve ele- 
phanu, was familiar to the Armenians (Moses Choronensis. Hist. Arnien. lib. ii. c. 7. p. 96. edit. Whiston.) In 
the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Romance of Restam and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale's 
Ko^an, c. %x\u p. 335.) Yet this exposition of ludicrum novee bistorise is not given by Maracci (Refutat. Alco- 
ran, p. 544— 548.) 

(6) Procop. Goth. lib. ir. c. 10. Kohad had a favourite Greek physician, Stephen of Edessa, (Persic, lib. ii, 
c. 9^ The practice was ancient; and 0erodotus relates the adventures of Democedes of Crotona (lib. iii. c» 
125— 1S7.) 

(7) See Pagi, lorn. U. p. 626, In one of the treaties an honourable article was inserted for the toleration and 
burial of the catholics (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142.) Nushizad, a son of Nushirvan, was a Christian, 
a rebel, and— a martyr (D'Herbelot, p. 681.) 

(8) On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult d'Anquetil (p. 339—343.) and Jones (p. 153—185.:) 
myftoe, rivi -yTum-rn *»* «/t««wTOT«T«, is the character which Agothias (lib. ii. p. 66.) ascribes to an idiom in the east 
for poetical softness. , ^ . . 

(9) Agathias specifies the Georgias, Phaedon, Parroenides^ and Tiraseus. Renaudot (Fabnciui, Bibliot. Grace 
torn. xii. p. 246—261.) does not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 

(10) Of these fables, I have seen three copies in three different languages. 1. In Greek^ translated by Simeon 
Setb rA.D. 1100.,) from the Arabic, and published by Starck, at Berlin, in 1697, in 12rao. 2. In Latin, a 
version from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, insertetl by Pere Pou^sin at the end of his edition of Pachymer 
(p. 547—620. edit. Roman.) 3. In Frettch^ from the Turkish, dedicated, in 1«40, to sultan Soliman. Contes et 
Pables Indiennes de Bidpal et de Loknan, par M. M. Galland et Cardtmne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols, in 12tno. Mn 
Wharton (History of Engiish poetry, toI. i. p. 129—131.) takes a largerscope. 
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cbar^ter, the manners and religion of the Hindoos, are completely obfiteratedir 
and the intrinsic merit ctf the fables of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance 
of Phzdms, and the native graces of La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and pofidcal 
sentences are illustrated in a series of apologues r but the composition is intricate^, 
the narrative proUx, and the precept obvious and barren. Yet theBrachman may 
assume the merit of inventing a plea^ng fiction, which adorns the nakedness of 
truth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal car,^ the harshness of instruction. With 
a fflinilar deagn, to admonish kings that they are strong only in the strength of 
their subjects, the same Indians invented the game of chess, which was likewise 
introduced into Persia under the reign of NuMlirvan.fi) 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war with the successor oF 
Constantine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation inclined him to grant the 
suspensron of arms, which Justinian was impatient to purchase. Chosroes saw the 
Roman ambassadors at hid feet He accepted eleven thousand pounds of gold, a& 
the price of an endless or indefinite peace;(2) some mutual exchanges were regu- 
lated; the Persian assumed the ^ara of the gates of Caucasus, and the demolition 
ef Dara was suspended, on condition that it should never be made the residence of 
the general of the east. This interval of repose had been solicited^ and was dili- 
gently improved^ by the ambition of the emperor: his African conquests were the 
Srst-lruits of the Persian treaty; an<^he avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a large- 
portion of the spoils of Carthage, which his ambassadors reqmred in a tone of plea*- 
santry, and under the c(^our of friendship, (o)^ But the trophies of Belisarius dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the great king; and he heard with astonishment, envy,, and 
fear, that Sicily, Italv Mid Rome itself, had been reduced, in three rapid csumpaigns^ 
to the obedience of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he se- 
cretly excited his bold and subtle vassal Alraondar. That prince of the Saracens, 
who resided at Hira,(4) had not been included .in the general peace, ind still waged 
an obscure war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of Gassan, and con- 
federate of the empire. The subject of their dilute was an extensive sheep-walk 
in the desert to the south of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute fbr the license of 
pasture, appeared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite appealed 
to the Latin name of strata, a paved road, as an unquestioiuU)le evidence of the so- 
V6reiig;nty and labours of the Romans. (5) The two monarchs supported the cause 
ei their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, without expecting the evwit of 
a !dow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying camp with the spoil and cap- 
tives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce the 
fidelitjr of Almondar, while he called from the extremities of the earth, the nations 
of Ethiopia and Scythia to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of such 
allies was distant and precarious, and the discovery of this hostile correspondence 
justified the complaints of the Goths and Armenians, who implored, almost at the 
same time, the protection of Chosroes. The descendants of Arsaces, who were 
stOl numerous in Armenia, had been provoked to assert the last relics of national 
freedom and hereditary rank; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had secretly tra- 
versed the empire to expose the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of the king- 
dom of Italy. Their representations were uniform, weighty, andeffectual. ♦*^Wc 
srtand before your throne, the advocates of your interest, as well as of our own. 
The ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires to be the sole master of the world. 
Since the endless peace which betrayed the common freedom of mankind, that , 
prince, your ally in words, your enemy in actions, has alike insulted his friends and 
fees, and has filled the earth with blood and confusion. Has he not violated the 
privileges of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and the wild libertv of the 
Tzanian mount^ns? Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, the city of Bospho- 
«is on the frozen Maeotis, and the vale of palm-trees, on the shores of the Red sea? 
The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have been successively oppressed, and each 
nation has cahnly remained the spectator of their neighbour's ruin. Embrace, O 

(1) See Om Rittoria Shahilndi of Xhr. Hyde (Syntajpn. l>is«ertat..toin. ii. p. 61— A9.7 
- C«) Th? endlcM peace (Procopini, Penk. lib. i. c 21.) was eoneloded or ratified in the sixth year, and thiri 
Mnsuithip of Juitiniao (A. D. ^3, between January 1, and April t, Paei, torn. ii. p. 550.) MarceUiniMi in bb 
Chromele, met the style of the Medes and Penians. 

(S) Proeopius, Persic, lib. i c S6. 

(4) Alnmtidhr, kinir of Hira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored by Nasbirvan. His mother, ftom her bean- 
ty, was sumamed Cejettial Water^ an appellation which became hetedltary, and was extended for a more noble 
aiwe (liberality In famine) to the Arab princes of Syria (Pocock, Specimen Hiit. Arab. p. 60» 70.J 

(5) Proeopius, Persic, lib. ii. c. i. We are iniorant of the origin and object of this itrata^ a pared itMd-of 
••■^^JJT! J?K™*y *i?"* Aurwitb lo BabyK>iua (lee a Latin siote in DeliiTe's M&p» Imp. Orient) WeMcfing 
andiyAiiTilIeareiilent. r» r ^ 
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%in^1 Che faTOorable moment; the east is left mthout defence, while the armies of 
•lustmian and his renowned general are det^ed in the distant regions of the west. 
If yoa hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his victorioos troops will soon return from 
the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy the wretched consolation of being 
the last devoured "(l) By such arguments, Chosroes was easily persuaded to imi- 
tate the example which he condemned: but the Persian, ambitious of military 
fame, disdained the inactive warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguinary <:om- 
mands from the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever migjht be the provocation of Chosroes, he abused the confidence of 
treaties; and the just reproaches of dissimilation and fSalsehood could only be con- 
cealed b^ the lustre of nis victories. (2) The Persian army, which haa been as- 
sembled in the plains of Babylon, prudently declined the strong cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, and followed the western bank of the Euphrates, till the small though popu- 
lous town of Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the great king. The gate* 
of Dura, by treachery and surprise^ were burst open; and as soon as Chosroes had 
stained his simitar with the blood of the inhabitants, he dismissed the ambassador 
of Justinian to inform his master in what place he had left the enemy of the Ro- 
mans. The conqueror still affected the praise of humanity and justice: nnd as he 
*beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, 
he wept, and implored the divine justice to punishthe author of Uiese calamities. 
Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two hundred pounds 
cf gold; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the payment; 
and in the subsequent year, the unfeeling avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty 
^f an obligation which it was generous to contract, and impossible to discharge. 
He advanced into the heart of Syria; but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his ap- 
proach, disappointed him of the honour of victory; and as he could not hope to es- 
tablish his dominion, the Persian king displayed in this inroad the mean and rapa- 
cious vices of a robber. Hierapolis, Berrhx or Aleppo, Apamea, and Chalcis, 
were successively besieged : they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or sil- 
ver, proportioned to their respective strength and opulence; and their new master 
•enforced, without observing, their terms of capitulation. Educated in the religion 
of the Magi, he exercised without remorse the lucrative trade of sacrilege; and, 
after stripping; of its gold and gems a piece of the true cross, he generously restored 
the naked relic to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. No more than four- 
teen years had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by an earthquake; but the queen 
of the east, the new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground by the liberality 
of Justinian: and the increasing greatness of the buildings and the people already- 
erased the memory of this recent disaster. On one side, the city was defended by 
the mountain, on the other by the river Orontes;but the most accessible part was 
commanded by a superior eminence: the proper remedies were rejected, from the 
despicable fear of discovering its weakness to the enemy; and Germanus, the em- 
1>eror*s nephew, refused to trust his person and dignity within the walls of a be- 
«e^ed city. The people of Antioch had inherited the vain and satirical genius of 
their ancestors; they were elated by a sudden re-enforcement of six thousand sol- 
diers; they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation; and their intemperate cla- 
mours insulted from the ramparts the majesty of the great king. Under his eye 
the Persian myriads mounted with scaling ladders to the assault; the Roman mer- 
cenaries fled through the opposite gate of t)aphne; and the generous assistance of 
the youth of Antioch served only to aggravate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosroes, attended by the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending from the moun- 
tain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that un- 
happy people; but the slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury, and the cipr, at 
the command of a barbarian, was delivered to the flames. The cathedral of An- 
tioch was indeed preserved by the avarice, not the pity, of the conquei*or: a more 
honourable exemption was granted to the church of St. Julian, and the quarter of 
the town where the ambassadors resided; some distant streets were saved by the 
shifting of the wind, and the walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced the ornaments of Daphne, but 



(I) I hare blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsacidet of Armenia and the Gothic ambassa- 
don. Pnteopius, in hit public history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the true author of the war 

n 1>y Frocopi 
but IVHeibe 
imporaries. < 

(TV. 

30gle 



(PeTsie.lib.it. c. 2, 3.) 

(2) The iuTasion of Syria, the rniaof Antioch, &c are related in a fttll and regular series by Procopius 
(Petne. Wh. n. c. 5—14.) Small collateral aid can be drawn fW>m the orientals: yet not they, but IVHeibelot 
himself (p. 080.,) should blush, when be blames tliem for makinir Justinian and Nushtnran eotemporaries. On 
thei^eograpby of the seat of war, D'Anrille (rEuphrate et le Tigre) isiufficient and satiiikctory. 
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Oiosroes breathed a purer air amidst iier groves and fountains; and some idblatert 
in his train might sacrifice with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat4 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river Orontes falls into the Mediterranean* 
The haughty Persian visited the term of his conquests: and, after bathing alone in 
the sea, he offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the 
Creator of the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this act of superstition oiFended 
the prejudices of the Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and even eager 
attention with which he assisted at the games of the circus; and as Chosroes had 
heard that the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, his peremptory com- 
mand secured the victory of the green charioteer. From the discipline of his 
camp the people derived more solid consolation; and they interceded in vain for 
the fife of a soldier who had too faithfully copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan. 
At length, fatigued, though unsatiated, with the spoil of Syria, he slowly moved to 
the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood "of Barbalissus, 
and denned the space of three days for the entire passage of his numerous host. 
After his return he founded at the distance of one day's journey from the palace of 
Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes and of An- 
tioch* The Syrian captives recognised the form and situation of their native abodes: 
baths and a stately circus were constructed for their use; and a colony of musicians 
and charioteers revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By the mu- 
nificence of the rfiyal founder, a liberal allowance was assigned to these fortunate 
exiles; and they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing freedom on the slaves 
whom they acknowledged as their kinsmen. , Palestine, and the holy wealth of 
Jerusalem, were the next objects that attracted^he ambition, or rather the avarice,^ 
of Chosroes. Constantinople, and the palace of the Caesars, no longer appeared 
impregnable or remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered Asia Minor with 
his troops, and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realized, if the conqueror of Italy had not been 
seasoiiably recalled to the defence of the east.(l) While Chosroes pursued his 
ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army 
without pay or discipline, encamped beyond the Euphrates, within six miles of 
Nisibis. He meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their 
ipripregnable citadel, and improving his advantage in the field, either to intercept 
their retreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying barbarians. He ad- 
vanced one day's journey on the territories of Persia, reduced the fortress of Si- 
saurane, and sent the governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, to serve the 
emperor in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas and his Arabs, supported by 
twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, 
a fruitful province, long exempt from the calamities of war. But the plans of Be- 
lisarius were disconcerted by the untractable spirit of Arethas, who neither re- 
turned to the camp, nor sent any intelligence of his motions. The Roman gene* 
ral was fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot; the time of action elapsed, 
the ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his European sol- 
diers; and the stationary troops and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the 
safety of their defenceless cities. ' Yet this diversion had already succeeded in 
forcing Chosroes to return with loss and precipitation; and if the skill of Belisarius 
had been seconded by discipline and valour, his success might have satisfied the 
sanguine wishes of the pubhc, who required at his hands the conquests of Ctesi- 
phon and the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At the end of the campaign, 
he was recalled to Constantinople by an ungratefiil court, but the dangers of the 
ensuing spring restored his confidence and command; and the hero, almost alone, 
was despatched, with the speed of post-horses, to repeli by his name and presence, 
the invasion of Syria. He found the Roman generals, among whom was a ne- 
phew of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears in the fortification of Hierapolis. 
But instead of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius commanded them to fol- 
low him to Europus, where he had resiolved to collect his forces, and to execute 
whatever God should inspire him to achieve against the enemy. His firm atti- 
tude on the banks of the Eujjhrates restrained Chosroes from advancing towards 
Palestine; and he received with art and dignity, the ambassadors, or rather spies, 
of the Persian monarch. The plain between Hierapolis and the river, was covered 
with the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters, tall and robust, who pursued 

(I) In the public history of Proeopiat, (Persic, lib. ii, c. 16. l«-2t. 24—28.) and with some flight excepttont, 
ve may reasonabfy that oar«ars againtt the nmlerolent whiiper of the Anecdotes re. 2, 3. wi* the notes, m 
niiml, «f AlemaDusO 
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Q\eur game without the apprehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank the am-* 
ba^adors descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to guard the pas- 
s^age of the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of tne coarsest unen, the sim- 
ple equipage oi a warrior, who disdained the luxury of the east Around his tent, 
the nations who marched under his standard were arranged with skilful confuskio. 
The Thracians and Illyrians were posted in the front, the Heruli and Goth^in 
the centre; the prospect was closed by the Moors and Vandah, and their loose 
array seemed to multiply their numbers. Their dress was light and active: one 
soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a tourth perhaps a battle- 
axe, and the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops and the vigi- 
lance of the general. Chosroes was deluded by the address, and awed by the 
genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of 
the force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a distant country, from 
whence not a Persian might return to relatethe melancholy tale. The great kjng 
hastened to repass the Euphrates; and Belisarius pressed his retreat, by id^tmg 
to oppose a measure so salutary to the empire, and which could scarcely have been 
prevented by an army of a hundred thousand men. Envy might suggest to igno- 
rance and pride, that the public enemy had been suffered to escape: but the Afri- 
can and Gothic triumphs are less glorious than this safe and bloodless victory, in 
which neither fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, can subtract any part of the 
general's renown. The second removal of Belisarius from the Persian to the Ita- 
Ban war, revealed the extent of his personal merit, which had corrected or sup- 
pUed the want of discipline and courage. Fifteen generals, without concert or 
skill, led through the mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thousand Romans, 
inattentive to their signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians^ 
intrenched the camp of Dubis, vanquished, almost without a combat, this disor- 
derly multitude; their useless arms were scattered along the road, and their horses 
sunk under the fatigue of their rapid flight But the Arabs of the Roman party 
prevailed over their brethren; the Armenians returned to their allegiance; the 
cities of Dara and Edessa, resisted a sudden assault and a regular siege, and the 
calamities of war were suspended by those of pestilence. A tacit or formal agree- 
ment between the two sovereigns, protected the tranquillity of the eastern frontier; 
and the arms of Chosroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war, which has 
been too minutely described by the historians of the times. (1) 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea, (2) from Constantinople to the mouth of 
the Phasis, may be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a measure of seven 
hundred miles. From tne Iberian Caucasus the most lofty and craggy mountains 
of Asia, that river descends with such oblique vehemence, that, jn a short space, 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges. Nor does the stream become 
placid and navigable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five days' journey from 
the Cyrus, which flows from the same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Caspian lake. The proximity of these rivers has suggested the practice, or at 
least the idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India down the Oxus, over 
the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis into the Euxine 
and Mecfiterranean seas. As it successively collects the streams of the plain of 
Colchos, the Phasis moves with diminished speed, though accumulated jveight. 
At the mouth it is sixty fathoms deep and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel: the water, so soon as it has depo- 
sited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the waves, and is no 
longer susceptible of corruption. In a course of one hundred miles, forty of 
which are navigable for large vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchos, (3) or Mingrelia,(4) which, on three sides, is fortified by the Iberian and 

XI) The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, is tediously spun tltrou^h many a pa^re 
X)f Proecpius (Persic, lib. ii. c. 15. 17. 28—30.,) Gothic, (lib. iv. c 7—16.,) and Agathias (lib. 2— 4. p. 55—132. 
1*1.) 

(2) The Peripluif or circumnaTigation of the Euxine sea, was described in Latin by Salliist, and in Greek 
by Arrian. 1. The former work, which no Jon^r exists, has been restorfd by th** lingular dilijrence of M. de 
BroMes, first president of the parhament or l4|on<Hist. de la Repuhiique Romaine, torn. ii. lib. iii. \t. 199— ■ 
298.0 who ventures to assume the character of the Roman histprian. His description of thi* Euxine is ingeni* 
oas\y formed of a// the fragments of the original, and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sal lust might copy 
t>r by whom he might be copied; and the merit of the execution atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Pen- 
plu« of Arrian is addressed to the emperor Adrian (in Geograph. ^inor. Hudson, torn, i.,) and contains what- 
ever the governor of Pontus had seen, fh>m Trebizond to Diotcunas; whatever he had heard from Dioscnrias 
to Che Danube; and whatever he knew from the Danube to Trebizond. 

(3) Besides many occasional hints from the poets, historians, &c. of antiquity, we may consult the geographi- 
teal descriptions of Colchos, by Strabo (lib. xi. p. 760—705.) and Pliny (Hist. Natnr. 6. 5. 19, &c.) 

(4) I shall quote, and have used, three modem descriptions of Mingreiia and the adjacent countriei.. 1 . Of 
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Artneniian mountains, and whose maritime coast extends about two hundred miles» 
from the neighbourhood of Ti^bizond to Dioscurias and the confines of Circassia,, 
Both the soiland climate are relaxed by excessive moisture: twenty-eiglit rivers,' 
besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey their waters to the sea; and 
the hoHowness of the ground appears to indicate the subterraneous channels be- 
tween the Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields where wheat or barley is sown, 
the earth is too soft to sustain the action of the plough; but the e'om, a small gr^in 
not unlike the millet or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary lood of the people; 
and the use of bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is 
more plentiful than the harvest; and the bulk of the stems, as well as the qusdity 
of the wine, display the unassisted powers of nature. The same powers continu- 
ally tend to overshadow the face of the country with thick forests; the timber of 
the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute to the abundance of naval stores; 
the wild and the tame animals, the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably 
prolific, and the name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habitation on the 
banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the south of Trebizond, which are still 
worked with sufficient profit, were a subject of national dispute between Justinian 
and Chosroes; and it is not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of precious metal 
may be equally diffused through the circle of the hills, although these secret trea- 
sures are neglected by the lazmess, or concealed by the prudence, of the Mingre- 
lians. The waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully strained 
through sheep-skins or fleeces; but this expedient, the ground- work perhaps of a 
marvellous fable, affords a faint image of the wealth extracted from a virgin earth 
by the po.wer and industry of ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden 
chambers surpass our belief; but the fame of their riches is said to have excitod 
the enterprising avarice of the Argonauts. (1) Tradition has affirmed, with some 
colour of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and polite colony, (2) 
which manufactured linen, built navies, and invented geographical maps. The 
ingenuity of the modems has peopled, with flourishing cities and nations, the isth- 
mus between the Euxine and the Caspian;(3) and a lively writer, observing the 
xesemblance of climate, and in his apprehension of trade, has not hesitated to pro- 
nounce Colchos the Holland of antiquity. (4) 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness of conjecture or tra- 
'dition; and its genuine history presents a uniform scene of rudeness and poverty. 
If one hundred and thirty languages were spoken m the market of Dioscurias, (5) 
they were the imperfect idioms of so many savage tribes or families, sequestered 
from each other in the valleys of Mount Caucasus; and their separation, which 
diminished the importance, roust have multiplied the number, of their rustic ca- 
pitals. In the present state of Mingrelia, a village is an assemblage of huts within 
a wooden fence; the fortresses are seated in the depths of forests; the princely 
town of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and a stone edifice ap- 
pertains only to the magnificence of kings. Twelve ships from Constantinq;)le, 
and about sixty barks, laden with the fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on 
the coast; and the list of Colchian exports is much increased, since the natives had 
only slaves and hides to ofFer in exchange for the com and salt which they pur- 
chased from the subjects of Justinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the 
Icnowledge, or the navigation, of the, ancient Colchians; few Greeks desired or 
dared to pursue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the marks of an Egyp- 
tian colony are lost on a nearer approach. The rite of circumcision is practised 
only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; and the curled hair and swarthy com- 

ilic PtTe Afehan^li LaFnlbcrii fRtbtions de Thevenot, part i. p. 31— 5«. with a map,) Vfho hat all the know- 
leil^e gnd prrj [idif;!^ nf el jnissiuiiary, 2. Of Chardin (Voyages en Per«e. torn. i. p. 54. 68—168.:) his ohserva- 
tsQiu a.tf judk'iDui; ttntl Iii& ^wn adr^ntoi-es in th« country are itill more instructive than his observations. 3. 
Of FcT^^'iirit.1 (Obsf^rTaikons lur Ivs I'euples Barbares. p. 49—51. 58. 62. 64, 65. 71, &c. and a more recent trea- 
list', ^tir U i Coinitvt^Fce d^' I A Mir Noire, torn. ii. p. 1—53.:) he had long resided at Caffa, as consul of France; 
am J hn trnAUiQn n hn vjiluable tlirtnhis experience. 

(1) Plinr, lliat. "Hjuxir. lib. xx^iii. 15. The ^1d and silver mines of Colchos attracted the Ar^ronauts (Strabw 
Hb. h p. 77.) Thu ^i^iraciDiEs Clmrdin could find no gold id mines, rivers, or elsewhere. Tet & Misgrelian lost 
Ml hand ai^i! fi^t fnr iliQ^'in^ inim- specimens at Constantinople of native gold. 

(2} lici QiJcir Jib. ! j. c. 1U4. lor* (i. iSO, 151. Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p. 38. edit. Wesseling; Diooyf. Perieget. KP, 
luiif Euitnth^ 4i] iot. U^\ii.tVia.iU Ai\ Anpollonium Argonaut, lib. iv. 282—291. 

f33 MuntettjtMf'u, Ri[ii ii Jts Lufh^ lib. xxi. c. 6. L'Isthme . . . convert de villes et nations que ne font plat. 

(4) TlFjiigniiuilk, MtmuiR] lU- rAiAdemie des Inscriptions, torn. xxvi. p. 33. on the African voyage of Uanno 
and the curti in? re e ut ah tiqti i i y, 

(5) A Gnrk Hiiiaiiuu^ Timcathtfnes, had affirmed, in earn cec nations dissimilihus linguis descendere; an^ 
the DitHlett Plijiy ik content lu add, vt postea a nostris cxu interpratibas negotia ibi getta (6. $,;) but th& www 
nitnr d^erta tovc^r i la uJttttide trf psit fictions. 
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plexion of Africa no longer disfigure the most perfect of the human race.. It is 
in the adjacent climates of Georgia, Mingrelia* and Circassia, that nature has 
placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the shape of the limbSy the 
colour of the skin, the ^mmetry of the features, and the expression of Uie coun« 
tenance.(l} According to the destination of the two sexes, the men seemed • 
formed for action, the women for love; and the perpetual si:4)ply of females from 
Mount Caucasus has purified the blood, and improved the breed, of the southern 
nations of Aaa. The proper district of Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient 
Colchos, has long sustained an exportation of twelve thousand slaves. The num^ 
ber of prisoners and criminals would be inadeouate to the annual demand; but the 
common peq)le are in a state of servitude to tncir lords, the exercise of fraud or 
rapine is unpunished in a lawless community i and the market is continuall]^ reple- 
nished by the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade, (2) wmch re- 
duces the human species to the level of cattle, raajr tend to encourage marriage 
and peculation: since the multitude of children ennches their sordid and inhuman 
parent. But this source of impure wesdth must inevitably poison the national man- 
ners, obliterate the sense of honour and virtue, and almost extinguish th6 instincts 
of nature; the Christiana of Geoi^a and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of man- 
kind; and their children, who in a tender age are sold into foreign slavery, have 
already learnt to imitate the rapine of the father and the prostitution of the mo^ 
then Yet amidst the rudest ignorance, thevUntaught natives discover a singular 
dexterity both of mind and hand; and although the want of union and discipline 
exposes them to their more powerful neighbour^, a bold and intrqjid imirit has 
animated the Colchians of every age. In the host of Xerxes, they served on loot;, 
and their arms were, a dagger or a javelin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw 
bides. But in their own country the use of cavalry has more generally prevailed: 
the meanest of the peasants disdain to walk; the martial nobles are possessed, 
perhaps, of two hundred horses; and above five thousand are numbered in the 
tr^i ot the prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian government has been/ always a 
pure and hereditary kingdom; and the authority of the sovereign is only restrained 
by the turbulence of his subjects. Whenever they were obedient he could lead a 
numerous army into the field; but some faith is requisite to believe, that the sin- 
gle tribe of the Suanians was composed of two hundred thousand soldiers, or tiiat 
the population of Mingrelia now amounts to four millions of inhabitants. (3) 
* It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had checked the victo- 
ries of Sesostris; and the defeat of the Egyptian is less incredible than his success- 
ful progress, as far as the foot of Mount Caucasus. They sunk without any me- 
morable eflbrt, under the arms of Cyrus; followed in distant wars the standard of 
the great king, and presented him every fifth year with one hundred boys, and a» 
many virgins, the fairest produce of the land. (4) Yet he accepted this gift like 
the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense of the Arab^ or the negroes and 
ivory oi Ethiopia: the Colchians were not subject to the dominion of a satrap, and 
they continued to enjoy the name as well as substance of national independence. (5) 
After the f^l of the Persian empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added Colchos to* 
the wide circle of his dominions on the Euxine; and when the natives presumed to* 
request that his son might reign over them, he bound the ambitious youth in chmns. 
of gold, and delegated a servant in his place. In the pursuit of Mithridates, the* 
Romans advanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their galleys ascended the river 
till they reached the camp of Pompey and his legions. (6) But the senate, and af- 
terwards the emperors, disdained to reduce that distant and useless conquest inta 

^ (1) BniSta (Hitt Nat. tom, iii. p. 433^437.) collects the unanimous safTtUfi^ of naturalisU and travellen. IP^ 
In the time of Herodotus, they were in troth luydky^ti and «u?.ot(>i%«? (and he had observed them with care,) 
this precioai ftet is an example of Uie iofluenee of climate oo a foreiji^ colonv. 

(9) The Min^relian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two hnndred persons; but he ate (told) them- 
day by day, till his retiaue was diminished to a secretary and two valets. (Taveniier, tom. i . p. 3(J5.) To pur- 
chase his mistress, a Mingrelian geaUemftn sdd twelve priests and his wife to the Turks. (Chardin, torn, u 

(3) Strabo, lib. xi. p. 765. Lamberti, Relation de la Min^relie. Yet we roust avoid the contrary extreme oT 
Chaidin, who allows no more than twenty thousand inhabitants to supply an annual exportation of twelve 
thouMmd slaves, an absurdity unworthy of thi^ judicious traveller. 

(4) Herodou lib* iii. c. 97. See, in lib. vii. o. 79. their arms and service in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. 

(5) Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat (Analysis, lib. iv. p. S20. 343. 348. edit. 
Hutchinson; and Foster^ Dissertation, p. 53—58, in Spelman's English version, vol. ii.) styles ihem auTovo^Mt , 
Before the conaaeit of Mithridates, they are named by Appian c$»os «»p8 */««»$ (de Bell. Mitbridatico. c 15. torn. 
i. p. 661. of tiie last and best edition* by John Scbweighseuser, Lypsse. 1785, 3 vols, lanife octavo.) 

(6) The eonquest of Colchis by Sifithridates and ?ompey,is marked b]r Appian (de Bell. Mithddat.) an^ 
Plutarch (in Vit. Pomp^ 
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the form of a province. The family of a Greek rhetorician was permitted to 
reien in Colchos and the adjacent kingdoms, from the time of Mark Aiitony to that 
of Nero; and after the race of Polemo(l) was extinct, the eastern Pontus, which 
preserved his name, extended no farther than the neighbourhood of Trebizond. 
Beyond these limits the fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of Di- 
oscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by sufficient detadhinents of 
horse and foot; ana six princes of Colchos received their diadems from the lieu- 
tenants of Csesar. One of these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian» 
surveyed, and has described, the Euxine coast, under the reign of Hadrian. The 
garrison which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis, consisted of four hundred 
chosen legionaries; the brick wsdls and towers, the double ditch, and the military 
engines on the rampart, rendered this place inatces^ble to the barbarians; but the 
new suburbs, which had been built by the merchants smd veterans, required, in 
the opinion of Arrian, some external defence. (2) As the strength of the empire 
was gradually impaired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis were either with- 
drawn or expelled; and the tribe of the Lazi,(3) whose posterity speak a for^;n 
dialect, and inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizond, imposed Uieir name and dominion 
on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence was soon invaded by a 
formidable neighbour, who had acquired by arms and treaties, the sovereignty of 
Iberia. The dependant king of Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the 
Persian monarch, and the successors of Constantine acquiesced in this injurious 
claim, which was proudly urged as a right of immemorial prescription. In the 
beginning of the sixth century, their influence was restored by the introduction of 
Christianity, which the Mingrelians stQl profess with becoming zeal, without un- 
derstanding the doctrines, or observing the precepts, of their religion. After the 
decease of his father, Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity by tne favour of the 
great king; but the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of the Magi, and sought, 
in the palace of Constantinople, an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and the al- 
liance of the emperor Justinian. (4) The king of Lazica was solemnly invested 
with the diadem, and his cloak, and tunic of white silk, with a gold border, dis- 
played, in rich embroidery, the figure of his new patrop; who soothed the jealousy 
of the Persian court, and excused the revolt of Colchos, by the venerable names 
of hospitality and religion. The common interest of both empires imposed on the 
Colchians the duty of guarding the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of 
sixty miles is now defended by the monthly service of the musketeers of Miir- 
grelia. 

But this honourable connexion was soon corrupted by the avarice and ambidon 
of the Romans. Degraded from the rank of allies, the Lazi were incessantly re- 
mmded, by words and actions, of their dependant state. At the distance of a 
day's journey beyond the Apsarus, they beheld the rising fortress of Petra,(5y 
which commanded the maritime country to the south, of the Phasis. Instead of 
being protected by the valour, Colchos was insulted by the licentiousness, of fo- 
reign mercenaries; the benefits of commerce were converted into base and vexatious 
monopoly; and Gubazes, their native prince, was reduced to a pageant of roy^ty, 
by the superior influence of the officers of Justinian. Disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of Christian virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed some confidence in the 
justice of an unbeliever. After a private assurance that their ambassador shoifld 
not be delivered to the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship and aid of 
Chosroes. The sagacious monarch instantly discerned the use and importance c^ 
Colchos; and meditated a plan of conquest, which was renewed at the end df a 

O) We mty trace th« rise and fall of the familf of Polemo, in Strabo (lib. xi. p. 755. lib. xii. p. 867.) Dioo 
Cassius or Xiphilin (p. 588. 593. 001. 719. 754. 915. 946. edit. Reimar.;) Suetonius (in Neron. c. xviii. in Ves- 
pasian, c. viii.O Eutropius (7. 14.:) Josephus, (Antiq. Judiac. lib. xz. c. 7. p. 970. edit. Havercamp^ and £ase> 
bius, (ChroD. with Scaliger« Aniniadvers. p. 196.) "^ 

(2) In the time of Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the Phasis. Pityus and Sebattopolis were era* 
coated on the rumour of the Persiaui (Goth. lib. iv. c 4.:) but the lattertwas afterwards restor^ by Justmian 
(de Edif. lib. iv. c. 7.) 

(3) In the time of Pliny. Arian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a particular tribe on the northern skirts of Col- 
chos (Ceilariiis. Geoj^ph. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 222.) In the age of Justinian they spread, or at least reip^ned, 
over the whole conntr)'. At present they have migrt^ted along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose ft 
rude sea-faring people, with a peculiar language (Cbardin, p. 149. Pey^sonnel, p. 64.) 

(4) John Malala, Chrnn. torn. ii. p. 134—137. Tbeophanes, p. 144. Hist. Miscell. lib. xv. p. 103. The fact Is 
authentic, but the dates seem too recent. In speaking of their Persian alliance, the Lazi cotempofariet of Ju*> 
tinian employ the most obsolete words— £» yp^/«e(ri /uvjjjukjcj ^rpoyovo*, &c. Could they belong to a connexion 
which bad not been dissolved above twenty years? 

(5) The whole vastige of Petra subsists in writings of Procopius and Agathiat. Most of the towns and 
castia of Lazica may be found by comparing their names and position with the map of MiD£:i:«ria, ia 
Lambectu 
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thousand ^ealrs by Shah Abba% the wisest and most powerful of bis successors. (1) 
His ambition was fired by the hope of launching a Persian navy from the Phasis, 
of commanding the trade and navigation of the Euxine sea^ of des^ating the 
coast of Pontus and Bithynia* of distressing^ perhaps of attacking, Constantinople, 
and of persuading the barbarians of Europe to second his arms and counsels ae^nst 
the common enemy of mankind. Under the pretence of a Scythian war, he u* 
lently led his troops to the frontiers of Iberia; the Colchian guides were prepared 
to conduct them tarough the woods and along the precipices of mount Caucasus; 
and a narrow path was laboriously tbrmed into a safe and ^cious highway, for 
the march of cavalry, and even of elephants* Gubazes laid his person and dia- 
^m at the feet of the king of Persia; his Colchians imitated the submission of 
their prince: and after the walls of Petra had been shaken, Uie Roman garrison 
prevented, by a capitulation, the impending fury of the last as3ault. But the Lazi 
soon discovered, that their impatience had urged them to choose an evil more in- 
tolerable than the calamities wnich they strove to eacape. The monopoly <k salt 
and com was effectually removed by the loss of those valuable commodities. The 
authority of a Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride of an oriental despot, 
who beheld with equal disdain, the slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings 
whom he had humbled before the footstool of his throne. The adoration <k fire 
was introduced into Colchos by the zeal of the Magi: their intcderant spirit pro- 
voked the fervour of a Christian people; and the prejudice of nature or education 
was wounded by the impious practice of e:qK>sing the dead bodies of their parents, 
on the summit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the air. (2) Con- 
scious of the increasing hatred, which retarded the execution of his designs, the 
just Nushirvan had secretly given orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into some distant land, and to fix a faithful and wariike colo- 
ny on the bank^ of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy <rf the Colchians foresaw 
and averted the approaching ruin. Their repentance was accepted at Constanti- 
nople by the prudence, rather than the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded 
Dagisteus with seven thousand Romans, and one thousand <xf the Zani, to expel 
the Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of -Petra, which the Roman general, with the aid of the Lazi, imme- 
diately undertook, is one of the most remarkable actions of the age. The city was 
seated on a craggy rock, which hung over the sea, and communicated by a steep 
and narrow path with the land. Since the approach was difficult, the attack might 
be deemed impossible; the Persian conq[ueror had strengthened the fortifications 
of Justinian; and the places least inaccessible were covered by additional bulwarks. 
In this important fortress, the vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a magazine of 
oflTenave and defensive arms, sufficient for five times the number, not oiuy of the 
garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flour and salt provisions 
was adequate to the consumption of five years; the want of wine was supplied by 
vinegar, and of grain, from whence a strong liquor was extracted; and a triple 
aqueduct eluded the diligence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. But the 
firmest defence of Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hundred Persians^ who 
resisted the assaults of the Romans, whilst in a softer vein of earth a mine was aes 
cretly perforated. The wall, supported by slender and temporary props, hung 
tottering in the air; but Dagisteus delayed the attack till he had secured a specific 
recompense; and the town was relieved before the return of his messenger from 
Constantinople. The Persian garrison was reduced to four hundred men, of whom 
no more than fifty were exempt from sickness or wounds; yet such had been their 
infiesdble perseverance, that they concealed their losses from the enemy, by eh- 
dtrang, without a murmur, the sight and putrifying stench of the dead bodies of 
their eleven hundred companions. After their deliverance, the breaches were 
hastily stopped with sand-bags; the mine was replenished with earth; a new wall 
was erectfed on a frame of substantial timber; and a fresh garrison of three thou- 
sand men was stationed at Petra, to sustain the labours of a second siege. The q)e- 

(1) Bee fbe artmin^ letten of ?\ttto delhi Valle, the Roman traveler (Viag:)^, t6ni. ii. p. S07. 209. 213. ilB. 
S«6.S89. 300. tonuiii. p. 54. 1370 In the year 1618, 1619, and 1630, he eonvened with Shah Abbas, and 
strongly encouraged a design which might have united Persia and Europe against their common enemy the 
Turk. 

(3) See Herodbttts (lib. i. c. 140. p. 69.,) who speaks with difiidenee$ Larcher (torn . i . p. 399—401. Notes sur 
Herodote:) Procopias (Penie* lib. i. e. ll«) and Afrathias (lih. ii. p. 61, 62.) This practice, afreeable to the Zen- 
davesta (Hyde, de B-thg, Pers. e. x^it. p. 414-^1.0 demonstrates that the bailal of the Persian kings (Xeno- 
phon. Cyroned. lib. viit. p. 6S8.,) n yxa TovTov /Mxwpt^rspsv rw m yn /K(%5)|yi)", ii & Greek fiction, and that their 
tombs could be no more than cenotaphi. 
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Tations, bodi of the attack and defence, were conducted with skilful obstinacy; an# 
each party derived useful lessons from the experience of their past faults. A bat- 
tering ram was invented, of light construction and powerful effect^ it was trani^ 
ported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers^ and as the stones were loosened 
by its repeated strokes, they were torn with long iron hooks from the wall. From 
those walk, a shower c^ darts was incessantly poured on the heads of the assailants; 
but they wwe most dangerously annoyed by a fiery composition of sulphur and W- 
tnmen, which in Colchos might, with some propnety, be named the oil of Medea* 
Of ax thousand Romans who momited the scaling-ladders, their general Bessas 
was the first, a gallant veteran of seventy years of age: the courage of their leader^ 
his feU, and extreme danger, animated the irresistible efibrts of his troofis; and 
thdr prevailing numbers oppressed the strength, without subduing the ^int, o£ 
the Persian garrison. The fate of these valiant men deserves to be more distinctly 
noticed. Seven hundred had perished in the «ege; two thousand three hundred 
survived to defend the breach. One thousand and seventy were destroyed with 
fire and sword in the last assault; and if seven hundred and thirty were made pri- 
soners, only eighteen among them were found without the marks of honourable 
wounds. The remaining five hundred escaped-into the citadel, which they main- 
• tained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of capitulation and 
service, tiU they were lost in the fiames. They died in obedience to the commands 
of their prince; and such exaii^les of loyalty and valour might excite their comi- 
trymen to deeds of equal de^>air and more prosperous event. The instant denu>- 
lition of the works of Petra confessed the astonishment and apprehension of the 
conqueror. 

A ^Mirtan would have praised and pitied the virtue of these heroic slaves; but 
the tedious warfare and akemate success of the Roman and Persian arms cannot 
detMH the attention of posterit]^ at the foot of mount Caucasus, The advantages 
obtuned by the troops of Justinian were more frequent and splendid;^ but die forces 
of the great lung were continually supplied, till they amounted to eight elephants 
and seventy thousand men, mcluding twelve thousand Scythian allies, and above 
three thousand Dilemites, who descended by dieir free choice from the hills of 
H3rrcania, and were equally formidable in close or in distant combat. The siege 
of Archseq)olis, a name imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, wasnused with some 
loss and precmitation; but the Persians occupied the passes of Iberia r Colchos was 
enslaved by their forts and garrisons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of the 
pecple; ana the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains, in the Roman camp 
fittith and discipline were unknown; and the independent leaders, who were invest- 
ed with eoual power, disputed with each other the pre-eminence of vice and ccw- 
ruption. The Pernans followed without a murmur the commands of a ang^e chief, 
who knplidlly obeyed the instructions of their supreme lord. Their general was 
distinguished among the heroes of the east by his wisdom in council, and his valeur 
in the field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lameness of both his fcctj 
could not diminish the activity of his mind, or even of his body; and whilst he 
was carried in a litter in the front of battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and a 
just confidence to the troops, who, under his banners, were always successful At^ 
ter his death, the command devolved to Kacoragan, a proud satrap, who, in con- 
ference with the inferior chiefs, had presumed to declare that he dt^osed of victo- 
ry as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. Such presumption was the natural 
cause and forerunner of a shamefiil defeat. The Romans had been gradually re- 
pulsed to the edge of the sea-shore; and their last camp, on the ruins of the &re- 
dan colony of Phasis, was defended on all sides by strong intrenchments, the river,, 
the Ettsdne, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united their councils and invigorated 
their arms; thev withstood the assaults ot the Persians; and the flight of Nacoragm 
preceded or followed the slaughter of ten thousand of hb bravest soldiers. He es- 
caped from the Romans to fell into the hands of an unforgiving master, who severe- 
l^r chastised the error of hi&own chdce; the unfortunate general wasflayed alive, and 
his skin, stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a mountiun; a dreadful warn- 
ing to those who might hereafter be intrusted with the fame and fortune of Per- 
«a.(l) Yet the prudence of Chosroes insennbly relinquished the prosecution of 
the Colchian war, in the jnst persua«on that it is impossible to reduce, or at least 
to hold, a distant country agsunst the wishes and efforts of its inhabitants. The 

. (t) The inmisbmeiit oTIlftyiaK alb • co«1d sot be mtrodneed into Vmak br Stpor (Btiao&de Ren. Fen. Eh- 
M.V. STS^Dor epoUl it be eopfedfimn the fopfiib talc of UKiytt, the Phrnom piper, moit fbomjj qvated a»^ 
a pneeoent by AsMhiM, (lib* ir» p. 132, ISS.) 
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Ude^^ of Crttbaxes sustained the most rigorous trials. He patiently endured the 
liardships of a savag life, and rejected with disdain the specious temptations of 
the Persian court The king of the Lazi had been educated in the Christian reli- 
gion; his mother was the daughter of a senator; during his youth he had served ten 
years a silentiary of the Byzantine palace, (1) and the arrears of an unpaid salary 
were a motive of attachment as well as c^ complaint But the long continuance 
of his sufferings extorted from him a naked representation of the truth; and truth 
was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants ot Justinian, who, amidst the delays 
of a ruinous war, had spared his enemies, and trampled on his allies. Their ma- 
lidous information persuaded the emperor, that his faithless vassal already medi- 
tated a second defection^* an order was issued to send him prisoner to Constantino- 
ple; a treacherous clause was inserted, that he might be lawMiy killed in case of 
reastance; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, was stabbed in the 
security of a friendly interview. In the first moments of rage and despair, the Col- 
chians would have sacrificed their country and religion to the gratification of re- 
vei^ge. But the authority and eloquence ot the wiser few, obtaineSd a salutary pause: 
the victory of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, and the emperor 
was solicitous to absolve his own name from the imputation d so foul a murder. 
A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to mquire into the conduct and 
death of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed by 
the ministers of justice and punishment: in the presence of both nations, thisextra- 
ordinarjr cause was pleaded, according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, and some 
satisfaction was granted to an injured people, by the sentence and execution of the 
meaner criminals. (2) 

In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pretences of a rupture; but 
no sooner had he taken up arms, than he expressed his desire of a sate and ho- 
nourable treaty. During the fiercest hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a 
deceitful negotiation; and such was the superiority of Chosroes, that whilst he 
treated the Roman ministers with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most 
unprecedented honours for his own ambassadors at the imperial court. The suc- 
cessor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the eastern sun« and graciously permitted 
his youhger brother Justinian to rei^ over the west, with the pale and reflected 
splendour of the moon. This gigantic style was supported by the pomp and elo- 
quence of Isdigune, One of the royal chamberlains. Ilis wife and daugnters, with 
a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the march of the ambassador; two satraps 
with golden diadems were numbered amon^ his followers: he was guarded by five 
hundred horse, the most valiant of the Persians; and the Roman governor of Dara 
wisely refused to admit more than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. When 
Isdigune had saluted the emperor, and delivered his presents, he passed ten months 
at Constantinople without discussing any serious affairs. Instead of being confined 
to his palace, and receiving food and water from the hands of his keepers, the Per- 
sian ambassador, without spies or guards, was allowed to visit the capital; and the 
freedom of conversation and trade enjoyed by his domestics offended the preju- 
dices of an age, which rigorously practised the law of nations, without confidence 
or courtesy. (SV By an unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, a servant below 
the notice of a Roman magistrate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, by the side 
of his master; and one thousand pounds of gold might be assigned for the ex- 
pense of his journey and entertainment. Yet the repeated labours of Isdigune 
could procure only a partial and imperfect truce, which was always purchased with 
the tr^ures, and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine court Many 
years of fruitiess desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chosroes were compelled, 
by mutual las^tude, to consult the repose of their declining age. At a confe- 
rence held on the frontier, each party, without expecting to gain credit, displayed 
the power, the justice, and the pacific intentions of their respective sovereigns; 
but necessity and interest dictate the treaty ofpeace, wiiich i^s concluded for a 
term of fifty years, diligently composed in the Greek and Persian languages, and 

(1) In the palaoeof Constantinople there were thirty dlentiariet, who are styled liasuti ante^H cnWculi, 
Tn? rtyng (*«(rTWT«i, an bononrable title, whieh conferred the rank, without impo«ing the dutw of a ienaior 
(Cod. Tbeodot. lib. ri. tit. S3. Gothofred. Comment, torn. ii. p. 1».) , . . • . ^ .-.^*w, 

(t) On the«e judieial oeationt, Ajfatbiai (Kb. iii. p. 81-89. lib. ir. p. 108-1 W.) lavifhet eighteen ©^JJ^J 
page* or fhlw and florid rhetoric. Hit ignorance or careleuneu overlook* the strongcf t argument againrt the 
Kins' of Lazica-his former revolt. ^ .. .m. . - * ja»^««.»i.m 

(3) Proebpius represents the practice of the Gothic conrt of Ravenna (Goth. lib. i. c. 7.:) and f«^f ■"£;*.: ^ 
^adors have been treated whh the same jealousy and rigoor in Turkey (BBsbequiUfcepist.,in. p. mw^^^ ^ 
«ce»,) Russia (Voyage dXHearius, and China (Narrative of M. de Lange, m Ben** Travels, vol. «. p. m^m.^ 
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attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. The Uberty of commerce and reli- 
gion was fixed and defined; the allies of the emperor and the great king were m- 
cluded in the same benefits and obligations; and the most scrupulous precautions 
were provided to prevent or determine the accidentistl disputes that mi^ht ansc on 
the confines of two hostile nations. After twenty years of destructive though 
feeble war, the limits still remained without alteration; and Chosroes was persuaded 
to renounce his dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty of Colchos aiKi its 
dependant states. Rich m the accumulated treasures of the cast, he extorted from 
the Romans an annual payment of thirty thousand pieces of gold; and the smallness 
of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked deformity. In apreiacms 
debate, the chariot of Sesostris, and the wheel of fortune, were applied by one of the 
ministers of Justinian, who observed, that the reduction of Antioch, and some Sy- 
rian cities, had elevated beyond measure the vain and ambitious spirit of the bar- 
barian. " You are mistaken," replied the modest Persian: " the kin^ of kmgs, 
the lord of mankind, looks down with contempt on such petty acquisitions; and 
of the ten nations, vanquished by his invincible arms, he esteems the Romans as 

theleas^ ' -^'^^'^'- 

tended i 



rebels of Hyrcama, reduced the provinces ( 
the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, terminated by an honourable treaty 
the Turkish war, and admitted the daughter of the great khan into the number of 
his lawful wives. Victorious and respected among the princes of Aaa, he gave 
audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the world. 
Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or aromatics, were hum- 
bly presented at the foot of his throne; and he condescended to accept from the king 
of IncUa, ten quintals of the wood of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and 
a carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary ser- 
pent (2) 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the Ethiopians, as if he at- 
tempted to introduce a people of savage negroes into the system of civilized soci- 
ety. But the ft*iends of the Roman empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, may 
be always distinguished from the original natives of Africa. (3) The hand of na- 
ture has flattened the noses of the negroes, covered their heads with sha^ wool, 
and tinged their skin with inherent and indelible blackness. But the olive com- 
plexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and features, distinctly mark them 
as a colony of Arabs; and this descent is confirmed by the resemblance of lan- 
guage and manners, the report of an ancient emigration, and the narrow interval 
between the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity had raised that nation above 
the level of African barbarism; (4) their intercourse with Egypt, and the succes- 
sors of Constantine,(5) had communicated the rudiments of the arts and sciences; 
their vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon, (6) and seven Idngdoms obeyed the Ne- 
gus or supreme prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the Homerites, who 
reigned in the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by an Ethiopian conque- 
ror; he drew his hereditary claim from the queen of SheDa,(7) and his ^mbition 
Ivas sanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful and active in exile, had se- 
duced the mind of Dunaan, prince of the Homerites. They urged him to retail*- 
ate the persecution inflicted by the imperial laws on their unfortunate brethren: 
some Roman merchants were injuriously treated; and several Christians of Ne- 

{!) Tlii:: nrqtitintionv ai}il incite* luci^ween JmiLnian itnl Chnsroci are eopiouily explained byProeopiiw 
(Ppmc. lib. ii, c. lo. n. 90-1.?. Gothic, lih, iL c. M-u.;) Antliiai f tib. \w. p. 141, 149..) aod Menander (in 
ExciTpt. Le^i. p. 133^^147.) Cuuvult BjirlH'jrrite, Hlit. dct Atidttii Tr^jtrf, torn. u. p. 154. 181— 184, 103. 
200. 

a) D^Herbplcrt, BiWiol* Orieiii* p. fiBO* 6&U 104, 3ft*. 

{5) a^^ B uffjn. Hilt, Kiitti r«1 Ict to m. Hi . p. 4 40'. Thii Arvb oit of fdtn m and complexion, which hat eon- 
Irnu^d threr i bo iiciDfl fon r 1i ufl JfKf<[ y^rs (Liido\ pli. Biit, f% Coinnipnt. .¥^ihi«pic. lib, i. e. 40 in the colony of 
Ab;»inja^ wifi jii^Tif^ lii' lufpician, I hat rae^, u wtll at i^inuilet muft lin te eotttriboted to fonn the ne||;roes 
of ibr odjutcnt »nd «iitijliir rej^iejuse 

(4) Ttii^ Pijrtu^une mifiiunairieif A^iirar<>f;^()Umuii(^^ rntrv. i fol. ^4* rct-r. 374. Ten.;) Bennndez (Farehart 
Pilljrinvf, vpl. ij. lil>. v.e. 7. p. ii4'J"-ii&B.;J L^bo (Rp1«il<ni, !kc. phf. M. Ii- Grand, with fifteen Dittertationa} 
Purw, itiii.,) and TeilpE fRelmit^r^ de Tlrventjt. jiari .1.-,) could ojily rplHte of UMdern Abyssinia what they 
had wrrn oc thvi^nted. 1 bf i^r-idiilon rT Lisdoiptim (Hisi. iEdnrvpita. 1 * ancofort. IMl. Commentariiit, 1601, 
ilppewJii* lftfi4.,j ill tweiit) 'tire iotjj^yiirrej, oontd a^Jil U%\\tr cortC^Tniiip iu ancient history. Yet the fiune ©T 
CilM;^' i*iliiihBtui, tlif cvftnupror of Vmitu, w f^Eetrmtrd m nniiaiial *oi*E^ and lemds. 

(jrj TbeneiipotiiitlEim fiT Junitiitii vnifi ilit^ AxF?mU('R,Dr EOiinpiMn^. Dri-^ i^corded oyProeopius rPenifl.lib. 
1. e. IQ, 30.^ tiiul Jobti Mftkla f lorn, ii. p. 1«3-1W, liJ3-iaf>j lYe hittntiari of Antioch qootts the origiml 
naTrati vt ot ihr a mhs» aeJof ls'i:<niHfiTiiiolwhiicliP!KMiui{bibliint.c(Hl.3.)has pmerved a cariovs extract. 

it) Thetnideat ibe Ax4nr.iiLi>i fa the coui of Idi|» and Alnetpimd (I.e kle of CeyKni,it coriously repre- 
lemed by Cctmai indtenpltiuiiet {ToprtRf^iipii- ClirBfi*!?. lib. ki« i». 133. m-}4Q, lib. xi» p. 338, 339.) 

{Tj Ludolplt. Hist, rt Camwruf. ^Jiluojiaib. ii- r. ->. ■ 
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[1) were honoured with the crown of iiiart3rrdom.(2) The churches of Ara- 
bia implored the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Ne^s passed the 
Red Sea with a fleet and army, deprived the Jewi^ proselyte of his kingdom and 
life, and extinguished a race of princes, who had ruled above two thousand years 
the sequestered region of myrrh and frankincense. The conqueror immediately 
announced the victory of the gospel, requested an orthodox patriarch, and ao 
warmly professed his friendship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flattered 
by the hope of diverting the silk-trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and 
of exciting the forces of Arabia agtunst the Persian king. Nonnosus, descended 
from a family of ambassadors, was named by the emperor to execute this import- 
ant commission. He wisely declined the shorter, but more dangerous road through 
the sandy deserts of Nubia; ascended the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and 
safely landed at the African port of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal city of 
Axume is no more than fifty leagues, in a direct line; but the winding passes of the 
mountains detained the ambassador fifteen days; and as he traversed the forests, 
he saw, and vaguely computed, about five thousand wild elephants. The capital, 
according to his report, was large and populous; and the village of Axume is still 
conspicuous by the regal coronations, by the ruins of a Christian temple, and by 
fsixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian characters. (3) Hut the Ne- 
^s gave audience in the open field, seated on a lofty chariot, which was drawn by 
tour elephants superbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles and mu^cians. 
He was clad in a linen garment and cap, holding in his hand two javelins and alight 
shield; and, although his nakedness was imperfectly covered, he displayed the 
barbaric pomp of gold chains, collars, and bracelets, richly adorned with pearls 
and precious stones. The ambassador of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised him 
from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed the seal, perused the letter, accept- 
ed the Roman alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, denounced implacable war 
against the worshippers of fire. But the pr<^>o6al of the silk-trade was eluded; 
und notwithstanding the assurances, and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, 
these hostile menaces evaporated without effect The Homerites were unwilling 
to abandon their aromatic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and to encounter, af- 
ter all their fatigues, a formidable nation from whom they had never received any 
personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his conquests, the lung of Ethiopia was in- 
capable of defending his possessions. Abrahan, the slave of a Roman merchant 
of Adulis, assumed the sceptre of the Homerites; the troops of Africa were Sf- 
dnced by the luxury of the climate; and Justinian solicited the friendship of the 
usurper, who honoured, with a slight tribute, the supremacy of his prince. Af- 
ter a long series of prosperity, the power of Abrahan was overthrown before the 
gates of Mecca; his children were despoiled by the Persian conqueror; and the 
£thiopians were finally expelled from the continent of Asia. This narrative of 
obscure and remote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire. If a Christian power had been maintained in Arabia* Mahomet must have 
been crushed in his cracUe, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution which 
has changed the civil and religious state of the world. (4) 

(1) The dty <^ Ne^^ or Xeg'nin,in Yemen, i> surrounded with palm-trees, and stands in the h^ road be- 
fween Saana, the c«intal,and Mecca, from the former ten, from the latter twenty days* joomey (mT a caranm 
«r cafnels,(AbulfiMia, Descript. Arabise, p. 53.) 

(3) The martyrdom of St. Aretbas, prince of Negra,and hu three hundred and forty companions, is em* 
b^lished in the lej^^ends of Metaphrastes, and Kicephoras Callistus. copied by Baronius, A. D. 5^^ No. 89— 
-<M(. A. D. SS3.1IO. 16—29.,) and refated, with obscure diK|!:ence, by Basnage (Hist, des Jaift, torn. zii. lib. t. e. 
ii. B. 333—348.) who inrestigates the smte of the Jews in Aralua and Ethiopia. 

(3) Alvarez (in Bamusio, tom. i. fot. S19 Tcrs. 331 vers.) saw the flourishing state of Axnme in the year 1530 
— Mioi(o molto buone e fcrande. It was mined in the same century by the Turkish invasion. No more than 
oae handred houses remain; but the memory o€ its past greatness ik preserved by the reg^ eoronatum (Lu- 
dolph. Hist, et Comment. Kb. ii. c 11.) 

(4) The revolutions of Yemen in the si&th century must be collected flrom Procopius (Persic, lib. i. c. 19, 
so.;) Theophanes Byzant.(apud Phot. cod. Isiii. p. 80.:) St. Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 144, 145. 188,189. 
a06, 207. who is full of strange blunders;) Pocoek (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. «2— 05;) d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orien- 
tate, p. 13— 477.,) and Sale's Preliroinarv Discourse and Koran (c. 105.) The revolt of Abrahan is mentioned. 
mr Proeoptos; and his IhlU though elovded with miracles, is an historical fhct. 
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CHAPTBR XLIII. 



JHebelliom of Mrim.-^Bestoration of the Gothic kingdom by Thtila. — Loss and feeooerp 
of Borne, — Pinal conquest of Italy by Norses — Extinction of the Ostrogoths, — Ix^ 
feai of the Franks and Alenumni — liast victory, disgrace, ana death, of mUsariua."^ 
Beam and character of Justinian, — Comet, earthquakes, and plague. 



The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile, has exposed on every 
side the weakness of the Romans; and our wonder is reasonably excited that they 
should presume to enlarge an empire, whose ancient limits they were incapable of 
defending. But the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs of Justinian, are the 
feeble and pernicious efforts of old age, which exhaust the remains of strength, 
and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. He exulted in the glorious act of 
restming Africa and Italy to the reptublic; but the calamities which followed the 
departure of Belisarius betrayed the impotence of the ccmqueror, and accomplished 
the ruin of those unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, as well as pride^ 
should be richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the finances closely pursued 
the footsteps of Belisarius; and as the old registers of tribute had been burnt by 
the Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a libem calculation and arbitrary assess- 
ment of the wealth of Africa. (1) The increase of taxes, which were drawa 
away by a distant sovereign, and a general resumption of the- patrimony or crown 
lands, soon dispdled the intoxication of the public joy: but the emperor was insen- 
sible to the modest complaints of the people, till he was awakened and alarmed by 
the clamours of military discontent. Many of the Roman soldiers had married the 
widows and daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by the double right of con- 
quest and inheritance, they claimed the estates which Genseric had as»gned to 
liis victorious troops. They heard with disdain the cold and selfish representa- 
tions of their officers; that the liberality of Justinian had raised them from a sa- 
vage or servile condition; that they were already enriched by the spoils of Africa, 
the treasure, the slaves, and the moveables, of the vanquished barbarians; and 
that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors would be applied only to 
the support of that government on which their own safety and reward must ulti- 
mately depend. The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for 
the most part Heruli, who hsul imbibed the doctrines, and were instigated by the 
clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of peijurv and rebellion was sanctified by 
the dispensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin of their church, 
triumphant above a century in Africa; and they were justly provoked by the laws 
"of the conqueror, which interdicted the baptism of their children, and the exer- 
cise of all religious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater 
part, in the honours of the eastern service, forgot their country and reli^on. But 
a generous band of four hundred obliged the mariners, when they were m sight of 
the isle «f Lesbos, to alter their course: they touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore 
on a desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected on mount Aurasius, the standard of 
independence and revcdt While the troops of the province disclaimed the com- 
mana of their superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the life of 
Solomon, who filled with honour the place of Belisarius; and the Arians had pi- 
ously resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful mys- 
teries of the festival of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the daggers of the as- 
sasfflns, but the patience of Solomon emboldened their discontent; and at the end 
of ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the circus, which desolated Africa 
above ten years. The pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate slaughter of its 
inhabitants, were suspended only by darkness, sleep, and intoxication: the go- 
vernor, with seven companions, among whom was the historian Procopius, esca^^ 
to Sicily: two-thirds of the army were involved in the guilt of treason, and eight 

(1) For the ItmIiIqi of AfVka, I neither b«Te nor doire Mother fuide than Proeopiot, whose eTeeoatem- 
p1atedthelniace,Mid wbote ear coUeeted the reporu of the memorable evenu ofhit own timet. In the ae- 
cond book of the VaodaUe war he relates the revolt of Stoza (c. 14— S4..> the return of Belisariat (c. 15.) the 
▼ietory of Qermannt (e. 16—18.0 the second administration of Solomon (e. 19—21.0 the government of Scfgios 
• <c ss, ip^ of Areohmdut (c. 24.0 the tyrannf and death of Oonthtrif fc. JW^M.}) nor can I dineem any lymp- 
somi of ^tteiy or malerorence in his^rarioai portraitr. 
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thousand insurgents, assembling in the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief,. 
u. private soldier, who possessed, in a superior degree, the virtues of a rebel. Un- 
der the mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the pasnona 
of his equals. He raised himself to a level with Belisarius, and the nephew of ti^e 
emperor, by daring to encounter them in the field; and the victorious generals 
were compelled to acknowled^ that Stoza deserved a purer cause, and a more 
legitimate wromand. Vanquished in battle, he 'dexterously employ^ the arts (^ 
negotiation^ Roman army was seduced from their allegiance, and the chiefs^ 
who had trusted to his faithless promise, were murdered by his order, in a church 
of Numidia. When every resource, either of force or perfidy, was exhausted^ 
Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mauritania, olHained 
the daughter of a barbarian prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the 
report of his death. The personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and 
the temper, of Germanus, tne emperor's nephew, and the vigour and success <rf the 
second administration of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of the camp*, 
and msdntained for awhile, the tranquillity of Africa. But the vices of the By- 
zantine court, were felt in that distant province; the troops complained that they 
were neither paid nor relieved; and as soon as the public disorders were suffidently 
mature, Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in 
a ^ngle combat, but he smiled in tlie agonies of death, when he was informed that 
his own javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist. The examine of Stoza, 
and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had been the first king, encouraged the 
ambition of Gontharis, and he promised by a private treaty, to divide Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous M, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. 
The feeble Areobindus, unskilled in the aifairs of peace and war, was raised by 
his marriage with the niece of Justinian to the office of exarch. He was suddenly 
oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject supplications, which pro- 
voked the contempt, could not move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After a 
reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a banquet, by the hand of 
Artaban; and it is singular enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal family 
of Arsaces, should re-establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire* 
In the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus ag^nst the life of Cssar» 
every circumstance is curious and important to the eyes of posterity: but the guilt 
or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins could interest only the cotemporaries 
of Procppius, who, by their hopes and fears, their friendship, or resentment, wero 
personally engaged jp the revolutions of Africa. (1) 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism, from whence it had 
been raised by the Phoenician colonies and Roman laws, and every step of intestine 
discord was marked by some deplorable victorjr of savage man over civilized so- 
ciety. The Moors, (2) though ignorant of justice, were impatient of ^pre^ons 
their vagrant life and boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, and eluded the 
chains of a conqueror; and experience had shown, that neither oaths nor obliga- 
tions could secure the fidelity of their attachment. The victory of mount Auras 
Itad awed them into momentary submission; but if they respected the character 
of Sdomon, they hated and despised the pride and luxury of his two nephews^ 
Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments m Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish tnbe encamped under the 
walls of Leptis, to renew their alliance, and receive from the governor the custo- 
mary gifts. Fourscore of their deputies were introduced as friends into the city; 
but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they were massacred at the table of 
Sergius; and the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed through the valleya 
of mount' Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic ocean. A personal injury-, 
the unjust execution, or murder of his brother, rendered Antalus the enemy of 
the Romans. The defeat of the Vandals had formerly signalized his valour; the 
rudiments oi justice and prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor; and 
while he Isud Adrumetum in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that the 
peace of Africa might be secured by the recall of Solomon and his unworthy ne- 
phews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage: but at the distance of 



(1) Tet I matt not refine bim the merit of paintinr, in Mreiy colonn, the mnider of Gontharii. One of 
the MMMhii attinvd a tentiment not nnworthy of a Kmnan patriot.-^* V I ftil (Mid Artasifet) in the llnr 
ttroke, km me on the ipot, leit the rack shoald extort a difoovery of ny aeeomplicct.'* 

vpiot: O^andal. lib. ii. c* 19—35;. 
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•troke, kih me on the ipot, leit the rack shoaid extort a difoovery of ny aeeomplicct.'* 

(S) The Moorish wai^ are occasionAUy introdneed into the narratife of Pro^opiot: O^andal. lib. ii. c. 19—35;. 
95. «7, S8. Oothie. fik 17. e. 17.) and Theophines adds some pcosperout and iidT«ne eventi in the lait yean oC 
Joibiuin. 
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six dajrs* journey, in the neighbourhood of Tebeste«(l) he was astonished by th^ 
simenor numbers and fierce a^ect <rf the barbarians. He proposed a treaty; so^ 
licited a reconciliation; and offered to bind himself by the most solemn oaths, 
** By what oaths can he bind himself ? (interrupted the indignant Moors.) Will 
he swear bv the gospels, the divine bodLs oi the Christians.^ It was on those 
books that the fwth ot his nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of our innocent 
and unfortimate brethren. Befofe we trust them a second time, leLus try their 
efficacy in the chastisement of periury, and the vindication of their flrn honour." 
Their honour was vindicated in the field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, 
and the total loss of his army. The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful com> 
manders, soon checked the insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their princes 
were slain in the same battle; and the doubtful and transient submission of their 
tribes was celebrated with lavish api>lause by the people of Constantinople. Sue* 
cessive inroads had reduced the province of Africa to one-third of the measure of 
Italy; yet the Roman emperors continued to reign above a century over Carthage, 
and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But the victories and the loss^ of 
Justinian vrere alike pernicious to mankind; and such was the desolation of Africa^ 
that in many parts a stranger m^ht wander whole days without meeting the face 
either of a niend or an enemy. The nation of the Vandals had disappeared; they 
once amounted to a hundred and sixty thousand warriors, without including the 
children, the women, or the slaves. Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by 
the number of the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless war; and the samje 
destruction was retaliated on the Romans and their allies, who perished by the cli- 
mate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the barbarians. When Proo^ios 
first landed, he admired the populousness of the cities and country, strenuously 
exercised in the labours of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, 
that busy scene was converted into a silent solitude; the wealthy citizens escaped to 
Sidly and Constantinc^le; and the secret historian has confidently affirmed, that 
five millions of Africans were consumed by the wars and government of the em- 
peror Justinian. (2) ' . 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to achieve the 
conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the courage of the Goths,(3) 
who respected his genius, his virttie, and even the laudable motive which had ur-p 
red the servant of Justinian to deceive and reject them. They had lost their king 
(an inconsiderable loss,) their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily 
to the Alps, and the military force of two hundred thousand barbarians, magnifi- 
cently eouipped with horses and arms. Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia was 
defei^ea by one thousand Goths, inspired by a sense of honour, the love of free- 
dom, and the memory of their past greatness. The supreme command was una- 
nimously offered to the brave IJraias; and it was in his eyes alone that the disgrace 
of his uncle Vitiges could appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the 
election in favour of Hildibald, whose personal merit was recommended by the 
▼ain hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would suppc^rt the 
common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in Liguria and 
Venetia seemed to justify their choice; but he soon declared to the worid, that he 
was incapable of forgiving or commanding his benefactor. The consort of Hildi- 
bald was deeply wounded by the beauty, the riches, and the pride of the wife of 
Urams; and the death of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a fi^e peo- 
t^. A bdd assassin executed their sentence by striking off the head of Hildi* 
bald in the midst of a banquet; the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed the privilege 
of election; and Totila, the nephew of the late king, was tempted, by revenge, to 
deliver Mmself and the garrison of Trevigo into the hands ot the Romans. But 
the gallant and accomplished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic 
throne before the service of Jusdi&m; and as soon as the palace of Pavia had been 

(1) Ifow Tibesh, in tlie kingdom of AIfi[ien. It u wfttered hj a rirer, tbe Stijerftu, which MU into the Me- 
j cute. , (Jktgradai.) Tibeih u ttill remanEable fof its wftlla of large stonn (iike the CoKsenm of RomeO « 
fbuntatn and a iprove of walont-trees: the eonntrjr is fhiitfal, and the neiitfaboiiring Bereberfii are warlike. It 
appears from an inscription, that, under the rei|pi of Adrian, the road fh»m Carthage to Tebeite was con> 
ttraeted by the third legtoo. (Marmol. Desenpticm de PAfrique, torn. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw's frarels, p. 
54-SSO 

(S) Pracopm, Anrcdot e. 18. 'the series af the AlUeta iHstoiy attests this melancholy tm ih. 

(3) In the second (c3»0tn4 third btfoks, (eft 1^40.) ProcopivM eontinnH the history of the Gottiie war 
Item thefifth to the fifteenth year of Justniian. As the events are less interesting than in the former neiiod, 
lie allots «»ly half the«]paeet6 double the time. Jbmandes and the Chronicle of Mareellinus, affbtu wsauc 
coIJatenJ hints, sigouos, F»gi, Muntori, Mwcmi, and l2e btax, are u^ful) and have been vaed. 
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imiified from the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force of five thousand 
soldiers, and generously undertook the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of eaual ranK, neglected to crush 
the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused to action by the progress of 
Totila and die reproaches of Justinian, llie gates of Verona were secretly opened 
to ArtabazuSy at the head of one hundred Persians in the service of the empire. 
The Goths fled from the city. At the distance of sixty furlong the Roman gene- 
rals halted to regulate the division of the spoil. While they disputed* the enemy 
discovered the real number of the xictors: the Persians were instantly over- 
powered, and it was by leaping from the wall that Artabazus preserved a life 
which he lost in a few days by the lance of a barbarian, who had defied him to 
«ngle combat. Twenty thousand Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near 
Faniza, and on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 
freedmen, who fought to regain their country, was opposed to tne languid temper 
of mercenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits of strong and well-dis- 
ciplined servitude. On the first attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw down 
then* arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active speed which abated the loss, 
whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defeat The king of the Goths, who 
blushed for the baseness of his enemies, pursued with rapid steps the path of ho- 
iiour and victory. Totila passed the Po, traversed the Apennine, suspended the 
important conquest of Ravenna, Florence, |nd Rome, and marched through the 
fa^rt of Italy, to form the siege, or rather blockade of Naples. The Roman 
chiefis, imprisoned in their respective cities, and accusing each other of the com- 
mon disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enterprise. But the emperor, 
alarmed oy the distress and danger of his Italian conquests, despatched to the re- 
lief of Naples a fleet of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of provisions; but the de- 
l^s of the new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, protracted the sufferings 
of the be^eged; and the succours, which he dropped with a timid and tardy hand, 
were successively intercepted by the armed vessels stationed by Totila in the bay 
of Naples. The principal officer of the Romans was dragged, with a rope round 
his neck, to the foot of the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he exhort- 
ed the citizens to implore, like himself, the mercy of the conqueror. They re- 
quested a truce, with a promise of surrendering the city, if no effectual relief should 
appear at the end of thirty days. Instead of one month, the audacious barbarian 
oanted them threcy in the just confidence that famine would anticipate the term of 
voSs capitulation. After the reduction of Naples and Cume, the provinces of 
xLucania, Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to the khiR of the Goths. Totila led 
his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within twen- 
ty mUes of the capital, and calmly exhorted the senate and people to compare ther 
tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revolution which three 
years* experience had produced in the sentiments of the Italians. At the com- 
mand, or at least m the name, of a catholic emperor, the pope,(l) their spiritual 
father, had been torn from the Roman church, and either starved or murdered on 
a desolate island (2) The virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the various or 
uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, &c. 
whd abused their authority for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The improve- 
ment of the revenue was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, lon^ practised 
in the fraud and oppression of the Byzantine schools; and whose name of JPfia//«*/iow, 
the «cw«ar«,(3^ was drawn from the dexterous artifice with which he reduced the 
aze, without oefacing the figure, of the gold coin. Instead of expecting the res- 
toration of peace and industry, he imposed a heavy assessment on the fortunes of 
the Italians. Yet his present or future demands were less odious than a prosecu- 
tion of arbitrary rigour against the persons and property of all those, who, under 
the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt and expenditure of the public 

(0 Sylvteriai, bidiop of Rome, WIS first transported to PAtara, in Lycia, and at lennrth stirred (tub eomra 
«uttodia Inedia eonfrctos) in th« isle of Palmaria, A. D. M8, Jnne 20. (Lib«Mr«t. in Brenar. c 2S. Anattasint m 
Sflvcrio. Baronins, A. D. f 10. No. t, S. Pagi in Vit. Pont. torn. i. p. 885, 286.) Proeopios (Aneodot. c. 1.) «c- 
cntps only tbe empress and A monioa. ^ . . ^. .......... 

{%) PHtmaria, a soiall island,opposite to Tatracina and the coast of the VolscI, (CUiver. lul. Antiq. Ub. ui. 
c. 7. p. 1014.) 

(S) As the Lo||;othete Alexander, and most nf his eiri! and military colleai^iet, were eliher dismeed or 
despised, the ink of the Anecdotes (c. 4, ff. 18.) is scai-celT blacker than that of the Gothic Hutcrry (lib. lii. c. 
1.3,4.».20,21,&C.) 
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money. The subjects of Justinian who escaped these partial vexations, wereop^ 
pressed by the irregular maintenance of the soldiers whom Alexander defrauded 
and despised; and their hasty sallies, in quest of wealth or subsistence, provoked ' 
the inhabitants of the country to await or implore their deliverance from the vir- 
tues of a barbarian. Totila{ 1 ) was chaste and temperate; and none were deceived, 
either friends or enemies, who depended on his iaith or his clemency. To the 
husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining 
them to pursue their important labours, and to rest assured, that, on the payment 
of the ordinary taxes, they should be defended by his valour and disciplme from 
the injuries of war. The strong towns ke successively attacked; and as soon as 
they had yielded to his arms, he demolished the fortifications; to save the people 
from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans of the arts of defence, 
and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an equal and hbnourable 
conflict in the field of battle. The Roman captives and deserters were tempted to 
enlist in the service of a liberal and courteous adversary; the slaves were attracted 
by the firm and faithful promise, that they should never be delivered to their mas- 
ters; and from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the same ap- 
pellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. He sincerely ac- 
complished the articles of capitulation, without seeking or accepting aify sinister 
advantage from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen events: the garrison of Naples 
had stipulated, that they should be transported by sea; the obstinacy of the winds 
prevented their voyage, but they wer€ generously supplied with horses, provisions^ 
and a safe conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives of the senators, who bad 
been surprised in the villas g( Campania, were restored, without a ransom,, to thdr 
husbands; the violation of female chastity was inexorably chastised with deaths 
and, in the salutary regulation of the diet of the famished Neap>olitans, the con- 
queror assumed the office of a humane and attentive physician. The virtues of 
Totila are equally laudable, whether they proceeded from true policy, religious 
principle, or the instinct of humanity: he often harangued his troops; and it was 
his constant theme, that national vice and ruin are inseparably connected: that vic- 
tory is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue; and that the prince, and even 
the people are responsible for the crimes which they neglect to punish. 

The return of Belisarius, to save the country which he had subdued, was pressed 
with equal vehemence by his friends and enemies; and the Gothic war was im- 
posed as a trust or an exile on the veteran commander. A hero on the banks of 
the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he acceptedj, with reluc- 
tance, the painful task of supporting his own reputation, and retrieving the faults 
of his successors. The sea was open to the Romans: the ships and sddiers were 
assembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian; he refreshed and reviewed his 
tro^ at Pola in Istria, coasted round the head of the Hadriatic, entered the port 
of Ravenna, and despatched orders rather than supplies to the subordinate cities. 
His first public oration was addressed to the Goths and Romans in the name of the 
emperor, who had suspended for awhile the conquest of Persia, and listened to the 
prayers of his Italian subjects. He gently touched on the causes and the authors 
of the recent disasters; striving to remove the fear of punishment for the past, and 
the hope of impunity for the future, and labouring, with more zeal than success, 
to unite all the members of his government in a firm league of aflfection and obe- 
dience. Justinian, his gracious master, was inclined to pardon and reward; and it 
was their interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their deluded brethren, who had 
been seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not a man was tempted to desert the 
standard of the Gothic king. Belisarius soon discovered, that he was sent to re- 
main the idle and impotent spectator of the glory of a young b«rbarian; and his 
own epistie exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distress of a n9ble mind.— 
** Mo^ excellent prince; we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the necessary im- 
plements of war, men, horses, arms, and money. In our late circuit througk the 
villages of Thrace and Illyrtcum, we have collected, with extreme difficulty, about 
four thousand recruits, naked, and unskilled in the use of weapons and the exer- 
cises of the camp. The sddiers already stationed in the province are discontented* 
fearful, and dismayed; at the sound of an enemy, they dismiss their horses, and 
cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands 
of the barbarians; the failure of payment has deprived us of the right of command, 

. (1) Procopint (lib. iii. e. 2. 8, &c) does ample «nd willing jnstice to the mhnt of Totila. The Roman histo- 
rwn, from Sallmt and Tacittu, were happy to forjret the rices of thek countrymta in the contemplMioiMf 
MfDane Tirtne. 
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tir eren of admonidon. Be assured, dread sir, that the greater pait of yoor troops 
have already deserted to the Goths. If the war could be achieved by t,he pre- 
sence of Bdisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied; Belisarius in the midst df Italy. 
Bat if you desire to conquer, far other preparations are requisite: without a mili- 
tary force, the title of general is an empty name. It would be expedient to restore 
to my service my own veterans and domestic guards. Before I can take the field, 
I must receive an adequate supply of light and heavy-armed troops; and it is only 
"with ready money that you can procure the indispensable aid of a powerful body 
of the caralry or the HUns."(l) An officer, in whom Belisarius confided, was 
sent from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the succours; but the message was ne- 
f^ted, and the messen^r was detained at Constantinople by an advantageous 
marriage. After his patience had been exhausted by delay and disappointment 
the Roman general repassed the Hadriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arri- 
val of the troops, which were slowly assembled among the subjects and allies of 
the empire. His powers were still inadeouate to the deliverance of Rome, which 
was closely besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of forty days, 
was covered by the barbarians; and as the prudence of Beusarius declined a batUe, 
he preferred tne safe and speedy navigation of five'days from the coast of £4)irus 
to the mouth of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in the midland 
provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to assault but to encompass and starve, 
the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded by the va- 
lour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, with a garrison 
ttf three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle of her venerable walls. From the 
distress of the people he extracted a profitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the 
continuance of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries had been replen- 
ished; the charity of pope Vigilius had purchased and embarked an ample supply of 
Sifilian com; but the vessels which escaped the barbarians were seized by a ra- 
padons governor, who imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the 
remainder to the wealthy Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter 
frf wheat, was exchanged for seven pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given for an 
ox, a rare and accidental prize; the progress ot famine enhanced this exhorbitant 
Talue, and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of the allowance, 
"which was scarcely sufficient for the support of hfe. A tasteless and unwholesome 
mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of fiour, appeased the 
bunger of the poor; they were gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, 
cats, and mice, and eagerly, to snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which grew 
among the ruins of the citjr. A crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their bo- 
^es oppressed with disease, and their minos with aespair, surrounded the palace 
of the governor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a master to 
nuuntam his slaves, and humbly requested that he would provide for their sub- 
mstence, permit their flight, or command their immediate execution. Bessas re- 
plied, wiUi unfeeling tranquillity, that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, 
and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the example of a private 
citizen might have shown his countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privi- 
lege of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly called on their fa- 
ther for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, advanced with calm and silent 
despair to one of the bridges oi the Tiber, and, covering his face, threw himself 
headlong into the stream, in the presence of his family and the Roman people. 
To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas(2) sold the permission of departure; out 
the greatest part of the fugitives expired on the public highways, or were inter- 
cept^ by the flying parties of barbarians. In the meanwhile, the artful govern- 
or soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague re- 
ports of the fleets and armies which were hastening to their relief from the extremi- 
Ses of the east They derived more rational comfort from the assurance that 
Belisarius had landed at the fiort; and, without numbering his forces, they firmly 
relied on the humanity, the courage, and the skill of their gi*eat deliverer. 

(1) Proc<q»i|ifl, lib. iii. c 12. The fodi of a hero is deepir imprmsed on (lie letter ; nor can we eon- 
foand tiieb genuine and original act* with the elaborate and often empty tpeeehet of the Byzantine hit- 
'torianti 

• (S) The aTsriee of Bettat it not dissembled by Proeopins, (libi iii. c. 17. 90.) He expiated the lost of Rome 
3iy the glorioat conquest of Petrea: (Ooth. lib. ir. c 12.) but the same vicet followed hira fVom the Tiber to 
the PbasiK (e. 13.) an^ the historian is equally true to the merits and defects of hit character. The cbastite^ 
Aient which the author of the romance of Belmdre has inflicted on the oppretson of Rome is more a|:retaUe 
to J astice thsn to biitor}-. 
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The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of such an anUgowiat. 
Kinety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of the river, he joined the 
two banks by strong and solid timbers in the form <Jf a bridge; on which he erect- 
ed two lofty towers, manned by the bravest of his Goths, and profusely stored with 
missile weapons and engines of ofiRence. The approach oi the brid^ and towers 
was coverea by a strong and massy chain of iron; and the chain, at either end, on 
the opposite side of tlie Tiber, was defended by a numerous and chosen detach- 
ment of archers. But the enterprise of forcing these barriers; and relieving the 
capital, displays a shining example of the boldness and ccmduct.of B^sarits. 
His cavalry advanced from the port along the public road, to awe the motions and 
distract the attenticm of the enemy. His infantry and proviaons were distributed _ 
in two hundred large boats; and each boat was shielded by a hi^h rampart of thick 
planks pierced with many small holes for the discharge of mis«le weapons. In 
the front, two large vessels were linked toeether to sustain a floatine castle, whick 
commanded the towers of the bridgje, and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, 
and bitumen. The whole fleet, which the general led in person, was labonously 
moved against the current of the river. The chain yielded to Uieir weight, and 
the enemies who guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. As soon as 
they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled t6 the 
bridge; one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was consumed by the flamies; 
the assailants shouted the victory; and Rome was saved, if the wisdom of Belisa* 
rius had not been defeated by the misconduct of his officers. He had previouriy 
sent orders to Bessas to second his operations by a timely sally from the town; and 
he had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station of 
the port But avarice rendered Bessas immoveable; while tlie youthful ardour of 
Isa^c delivered him into the hands of a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumour 
of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Belisarius: he paused; betrayed ia 
that ^ngle moment of his life some emotions of surprise and perplexity; and reluc- 
tantly sounded a retreat, to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only har- 
bour'which he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind produced 
an ardent and almost mortal fever; and Rome was left without protection to the 
mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance of hostilities had imbittered tl» 
national hatred; the Arian clergy was ignominiousfly driven from Rome; Pelages, 
the archdeacon, returned without success from an embassy to the Gooiic camp; 
and a Sicilian bbhop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of both his 
hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in the service ot the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison of Rome. They 
could derive no effectual service from a dying people; and the inhuman avarice A 
the merchant at length absorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four Isauriau. 
sentinels, while their companions slept, and their officers we][e absent, descended 
by a rope from the wall, and secretly proposed to the Gotmc king, to introduce 
his troops into tlie city. The offer was entertained with coldness and suspicion; 
they returned in safety; they twice repeated their visit; the place was twice exa- 
mined; the conspiracy was known and disregarded; and no sooner had Totila con- 
sented to the attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian gate, and gave admittance 
to the Goths. Till the dawn of day they lialted in order of battle, apprehensive 
of treachery or ambush; but the troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already 
escaped; and when the king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he prudently re- 
plied, that no sight could be more grateful than that of a flying enemy. The pa- 
tricians, who were still possessed of horses, Decius, Basilius, &t. accompanied the 
governor; their brethren, among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus are 
named by the historian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter; but the assertion, 
that only five hundred persons remained in the capital, inspires some dOubtx)f the 
fidelity either of his narrative or of his text 

As soon as daylight had displayed the entire victory of the Goths, their monarch 
devoutly visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles; but while he prayed at 
the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, were put to the sword in the 
vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon Pelagius(l) stood before him with the 
gospel in his hand. ** O Lord, be merciful to your servant Pelagius," said To- 

O) DqriBfir the Ions: ^xHe, rfnd after the detth of ^nlius/the Roman ehurch was d^ovsmed, at firtt by the 
archdeacon, and at length (A.D.5«f.)by the pope Pehigiut, who wai not iboufrbt gaiHIeM of the ralitir- 
ing* of his pnidecetsor. See the original lives of the popes, under the name of Anastasios (Maratori, Scrip. 
»fir. Italicarum, torn, iii. p. i. 130, UU) who relates several curious incidents of the sieges of Borne and the 
wars of Italy. 
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tila with an tnsultinr sroUe, ** your pride now condescends to become a nqq;il]Ant** 
</ 1 am a siippliaat/^rei^ed the prudent archdeacon : " God has now made us your 
subjects^ and as your subjects we are entitled to your clemency. " At this humble 
prayer, the lives of the Romans were spued; and the chastity of the muds and 
matrons was preserved inviolate from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But 
^ey were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the most predous spoils had 
been reserved for the royal treasury. The houses of the senators were ptentifoUy 
stored with gold and silver; and the avarice of Bessas had laboured witn so much 
guilt and shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revoluti(M9, the sons and 
dau^ters of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they had spumed or relieved, 
wandered in tattered garments through the streets k£ the city, and bef;ged thdr 
l«ead, perhaps without success, before the gates of their hereditary mansions. The 
riches of Rustidana, the daughter of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had 
been generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of famme. But the barbarians 
were exasperated by the report, that she had prompted the pe<:»>le to overthrow 
the statues of the great Theodoric; and the lite of that venerable matron would 
have been sacrifice to his memory, if Totila had not respected her birth, her 
virtues, and even the pious motive of her reveng^. The next day he pronouno^ 
two orations, to congratulate and admonish his victorious Goths, and reproach the 
senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingratitude; sternly 
declaring, that their estates and honours were jusUy mrfeited to the companions 
of his arms. Yet he consented to for^ve their revolt, and the senators repaid his 
clemencv by despatching circular letters to their tenants and vas^s tn the pro- 
vmces of Italy, strictly to enjoin them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cul- * 
tivate thdr lands in peace, and to learn from their masters the duty of obe^ence 
to a Gothic sovereign. Agsunst the cities which had so long delayed the course 
of his victories he ap|>eared inexorable: one-third of the walls, in different parts, 
were demdished by his command; fire and engines prepared to consume or sub- 
vert, the most stately works of antiquity: and the world was astonished by the fa- 
tal decree, that Rome shbuld be changed into a pasture for cattle. The firm and 
temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the execution; he warned the 
barbarian not to sully his fame by the destruction of those monuments, which were 
the glory of the dead, and the delight of the living; and Totila was persuaded, 
by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom, or 
the fairest ple^ of peace and reconciliation. When he had signified to the am- 
bassadors of Belisarius, his intention of sparing the city, he stationed an army at 
the distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the motions of the Ro- 
man |;enera}. With the remainder of his forces, he marched into Lucania and 
Apulia, and occupied, on the summit of mount Gar^nus,(l) one of the camps of 
Iwinibal. (2) The senators were dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in 
the fortresses of Campania: the citizens, with their wives and children, were dis- 
persed in exile; and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
solitude. (S) 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action, to which, according to the 
event, the public opinion would apply the names of rashness or heroism. After 
the departure ^f Totila, the Roman general sallied from the port at the head of a 
thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed his progress, and visited with 
pitjr and reverence the vacant space of the eternal city. Resolved to maintain a 
station so conspicuous in the eyesof-mankind, he summoned the greatest part of his 
troops to the standard which he erected on the capital: the old inhabitants were 
recalled by the love of their country and the hopes of food; and the keys of Rome 
were sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as they had 
been demolished by the Goths, were repaired with rude and dissimilar materials; 
the ditch was restored; iron spikes(4) were profusely scattered in the highways 

n) Mount Garnnrnf now Monte St. AB(irelo,in the kingdom of Naples, nini three hHRdred stadift into die 
Adn«tieie«(Stntb.1ib.Ti. p.4S0.0andinthe darker ag;es, wai illustrated by the apparition, miracles, and 
^urch of St. ^fiehaei the artban|(el. Horace, a natire of Apulia or Lucania, had seen the elms and oaks of 
Garsanns labouring and bellowing with the north wind that blew on that lofty coast (Carm. ii. 9. Epist. 

^) I eannot ateeruin this partienlar camp of Hannibak. but the Punic quarters were kmg and often In the 
nciRAibonrbood of Arpi (T. Liv. xxii. 9. 13. 24. 3, &c.) 

(3) Totila . . • • Romam ing^reditur . . . . . ae evertit mnros domos aliqnantas igni ctnnbarens, ae omnet 
Btfmanonm res in prssdanb aceepit, hos ipsot Romanos in Caropaniam captivm abduxit. Post quam devaita- 
tSonem, xlaotaraphas dies. Roma fuititadesohita,ut nemo ibi hominum,ni9i (nullas?) bestise morarentur 
(Mareellia. in Chron. p. 54.) 

(4) The tribuli are imall engines with four spikes, one fixed in the ground, the three others erect or adirerse 
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to annoy the feet oi the horses; and as new gates could not suddenly be prtCared^ 
the entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his bravest soldiers. At 
the expiration of twenty-five days, Totila returned by hasty marches from Apu- 
lia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisartus expected his approach. The 
Ccoths were thrice repulsed in three general assaults; they lost the flower of their 
trocms; the royal stmidard had almost fallen into the hands of the enemy» and 
the mme of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with the fortune of his arms. JVhatever 
skill and courage could achieve, had been performed by the Roman general; it 
remained only, that Justinian should terminate, by a strong and seasonable effort, 
the war which he had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, perhaps the im* 
potence, of a prince who despised his enemies and envied his servants, protracted 
the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, Belisarius was commanded to leave 
a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport himself into the province of Luca- 
nia« whose inhabitants, inflamed by catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their 
' Axian conquerors. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against the power 
cf the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, and the 
cowardice of his own officers. He reposed in his wmter-quartcrs of Crotona, in 
the full assurance, that the two passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his 
cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or weakness; and the rapid march 
of tne Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the coast of Si- 
cily. At length a fleet and army were assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, or 
Rossano»(l) ^ fortress ^ty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles 
of Lucania had taken refuge. In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissl- 
'pated by a storm. In the second they approached the shore; but they saw the 
hills covered with archers, the landing-place defended by a line of spears, and the 
Idng of the- Goths impatient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a 
sigh, and continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till Ant(»iina, who had 
heen sent to Constantinople to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of the em- 
press, the permis^on of nis return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his competitors, 
whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of his former ^lory. In- 
stead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive along 
the coast, without daring to march into the country, or to accept the bold and re- 
peated challenge of Totila. Yet in the jud^ent of the few who could discriminate 
counsels from events, and compare the instruments with the execution, he aj)- 
peared a more consummate master of the art of war, than in the season of his 
prosperity, when he presented two captive kings before the throne of Justinian. 
The valour of Belisarius was not chilled by age; his prudence was matured by 
experience, but the moral virtues of humanity and justice seem to have yielded 
'to the hard necessity of the times. The parsimony or poverty of the emperor 
compelled him to deviate from the rule of conduct which had deserved the love 
and confidence ci the Italians. The war was m^tsdned by the oppression of Ra- 
venna, Sicily, and all the fedthful subjects of the empire; and the rigorous prosecution 
of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands 
of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had been sometimes diverted by 
love, now reigned without a rival in her breast. Belisarius himself had always 
understood, that riches, in a corrupt age, are the support and ornament of per- 
sonal merit And it cannot be presumed that he should stain his honour for the 
public service, without applying a part of the spoil to his private emolument. 
The hero had escaped the sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of conspiracy(^) 
«iwaited his return. In the midst of wealth a^d honours, Artaban, who had cmis- 
tised the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude of courts. He aspired to 
Praiecta, the emperor's niece, who wished to reward her deliverer; but the im- 
pediment of his previous marriage was asserted by the piety of Theodora. The 
pride of royal descent was irritated by flattery; and the service in which he gloried, 
nad proved him capable of bold and sanguinary deeds. The death of Justinian 
ivas resolved, but tne conspirators delayed the execution till they could surprise 

(ProcopiiUf Ootbie. lib. Ui. c. 84. Jiut. Lipiiut, Poliercetov, lib. r. c. 3.) The metaphor VM borrowed from the 
nibuti (land caUiyn^ an herb with a prickly fruit, common in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic. 1. if 3. voL ii. 
^33.) 

(1) Rutcia, the navok Thurlorum, was tramfierred to the distance of lixty stadia to Rusdanom, Rotsano, 
«n arehbisboprie without suiiraKaos. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the doke of CorigUano, 
(RiedeMl^ Travels into Magna Oneeia and Sioly, p. 160^171.) 

(8) This conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gothie, lib. iii. €• 32) 33^) with tucb fireedom and candour, that 
<be liberty of the Anecdotes gnres him nothing to add. 
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Belisarius disarmed, and naked, in the palace of Constantinople. Not a hope 
could be entertained of shaking his long-tried fidelity; and they justly dreaded the 
revenge, or rather justice, of the veteran general, who might speedilsr assemble 
an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of thdr 
crime. Delay afforded time for rash communications and honest confesaons: Ar« 
taban and his accomplices were condemned by the senate, but the extreme cle- 
mency of Justinian detamed them in the gentle confinement of the palace, till he 
pardoned their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If the emperor for- 
gave his enemies, he must cordially embrace a friend whose victories were alone 
remembered, and who was endeared to his prince by the recent circumstance of 
their common danger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in the high station of ge- 
neral of the east and count of the domestics; and the older consuls and patricians 
respectfully yielded the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the Romans. (1) The first of the Romans still submitted to be the slave of fiis 
wife; but the servitude of habit and affection became less disgraceful when the 
death of Theodora had removed the baser influence of fear. Joannina thdv 
daughter, and the sole heiress of their fortunes^ was betrothed to Anastadus, the 
grandson, or rather nephew of the empress,(2) whose kind interposition forward- 
ed the consummation of their youthful loves. But the power of Theodora ex- 
pired, the parents of Joannina returned, and her honour, perhaps her happi- 
ness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, who dissolved the 
imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified by the ceremonies ei the 
church. (3J 

Before tne departure of Belisarius^ Perusia was besieged, and few cities were 
impre^able to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona still reasted the 
barbarians; and when Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters of France, 
he was stung by the just reproach, that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title 
till it was acknowledged by the Roman people. Three thousand of the bravest 
soldiers had been left to defend the capital. On the suspicion of a monopoly, they 
massacred the governor, and announced to Justinian, by a deputation of the cler- 
gy, that unless their offence was pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they 
snould instantly accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer, w^o suc- 
ceeded to the command ^his name was Diogenes,) deserved their esteem and con- 
fidence; and the Goths, mstead of finding an easy conquest, encountered a vigo- 
rous resistance from the soldiers and people, who patiently endured the loss of 
the port, and of all maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would perhaps haVe 
been raised, if the liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged some 
of their venal countiymen to copy the example of treason. In a dark night, 
while the Gothic trumpet sounded on another side, they silently opened the gate 
of St. Paul; the barbarians rushed into the city, and the flying garrison was inter- 
cepted before they could reach the harbour of Centumcellae, A soldier trained in 
the school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, rettVed with four hundred men to the 
mole of Hadrian. They repelled the Goths; but they felt the approach of famine, 
and their aversion to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk the 
event of a desperate and decisi\ 3. sally. But their spirit insensibly stooped to the 
offers of capitulation; they retrieved their arrears of pay, and preserved their 
arms and horses, by enlisting in the service of Totila; their chiefs, who.pleaded » 
laudable attachment to their wives and children in the east, were dismissed with 
honour; and above four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge in the Ac- 
tuaries, were saved by the clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a 
wish of destroying the edifices of Rome, (4) which he now respected as the seat 

(1) The honours of BeKsarius are g^ladly coramemorated by hit secretary (Procop. Goth. lib. iii. c. 35. lib. ir» 
e. 21.) The titfe of SrfMnfve? is ill translated, at leaft in this instance, by prsefeetus prsetorio; and to a mill' 
tary character, magister militum is more proper and applicable (Docangfe, Gloss. Grace, p. 14S8, 1459.) 

(3) Aleraannus (ad Hist. Arcanam,p. 88.,) Ducange (Familise Byzant. p.98.,) and Heineccias (Hist Juris Ci- 
vilis, p. 434.0 all three represent Anastasius as the son of the daofrhter of Theodora; and theur opinion firmly 
rejMMes oa the ambiguous testimony of Procopius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5.— euywTpiJw twice repeated.) And yet I 
wul remark, 1. That in the year 547. Theodora could scarcely hare a srrandson of the age of puberty: 2^ 
That we are totally ignorant of this daughter and her husband; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bas> 
tards, and that her grandson by Justinian would have been heir-apparent of the empire. 

(3) The Qtft»pr*if*»r», or sins of the hero of Italy and alter his return, are manifested sMioepaeiM^yjrroTC, and most 
probably swelled, bv the author of the Anecdotes (c. iv. 5.) The designs of Antonina were favoured by the 
flaetoatingjurisprudenee of Justinian. On the law of marriage and divorce, that emperor was trochos versati'^ 
lior (Heineecius. Element. Juris. Civil, ad Ordinem Pandect, p. 4. No. 233.) 

(4) The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their anceston: and according to Procopius (Gotb«. 
lib.iv.c.22.,)thegalleyof iBneas, of a single rank of oars, twenty>five feet in breadth, one hundred and 
twenty in length, was pmeryed entire in the navaUOf near Monte TeitteeO) ftt the foot of the Aventine (Kat* 
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ci the Gothic kingdom: the senate and people were restored to their country; the 
means of subsistence were liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe of ptac/e^ 
exhibited the equestrian games of the drcus. Whilst he amused the eyes of the 
ninltitude» four hundred vessels were prepared for the embarkation of his troq;>8* 
The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced: he passed into Sicily, the ob- 
ject of his implacable resentment, and the island was stripped of its gold and nl- 
ver^ of the fruits of the earth, and of an infinite number of horses, sheep, and 
,oxen« Sardinia and Cornea obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sea-coast of 
Greece was vinted by a fleet of three hundred galleys. (1) The Groths were 
landed in Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus; they advanced as far as 
Nicopolis, the trophy of Au^stus, and Dodona,(2; once favoured by the oracle 
of Jove. In every step df his victories the wise barbarian repeated to Justinian 
his desire of peace, ai:^lauded the concord of their predecessors, and offered to 
etnidoy the Gothic arms in the service of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace; but he neglected the prosecution of war; 
and the indolence of his temper disappointed, in some degree, the obstinacy of his 
pas^ons. From this salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by the pope 
Vlgilius and the patrician Cethegus, who appeared before his throne, and adjured 
him, in the name of God and the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance 
of Italy. In the choice of the generals, caprice as well as judgment was shown. 
A fleet and army sailed for the relief of Sicily under the conduct of Liberius; but 
hfe youth and want ci experience were afterwards discovered, and before he 
touched the shores of the island, he was overtaken by his successor. In the place 
of Liberius, the conspirator Artaban was raised from a prison to mUitary honours; 
in the pious presumption, that gratitude would animate his valour and fortify his 
allegiance. Belisarius reposed in the shade of his laurels, but the command 
of the principal army was reserved for Gennanus,(3) the emperor's nephew» 
whose rank and merit had been long depressed by the jealousy of the court. 
Theodora had injured him in the rights oi a private citizen, the marriage of his 
children, and the testament of his brother; and although his conduct was pure 
and blameless, Justinian was displeased that he should be thought worthy ot the 
confidence of the malecontents. The life of Germanus was ^lesson of implicit obe- 
dience; he nobly refused to prostitute his name and character in the factions of the 
circus: the gravity of his manners was tempered by innocent cheerfuhiess; and his 
riches were lent without interest to indigent or deserving friends. His valour 
had formerly triumphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube and the rebels ci Af- 
rica: the first report of his promotion revived the hopes of the Italians: and he was 
privately assured, that a crowd of Roman deserters would abandon, aa hb ap- 
proach, the standard of Totila. 

His second marriage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of Theodoric, en- 
deared Germamis to the Goths themselves; and they marched with reluctance 
against the father of a royal infant, the last offspring of the line of Amali.(4) A 
splendid allowance was assigned by the emperor: the general contributed his pri- 
vate fortune; his two sons were popular and active; and he surpassed in the promp- 
titude and success of his levies, the expectation of mankind. He was permitted 
to select some squadrons of Thracian cavalry: the veterans as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged their voluntary service; and as ^ as the 
heart of Germany, his fame and liberality attracted the aid of the barbarians. 
The Romans advanced to Sardica; an army of Sclavonians fled before their march; 
but within two days of their final departure, the designs of Germanus were termi- 
nated by his malady and death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the Ita- 
lian war still continued to act with energy and effect The maritime towns, An- 

dim, Roma Andca, lib. vil. c. 9. p. 460. Donafui, Roma Anliqua, lib. ir. c. 13. p. 334. But all antiquity is ig* 
norant of this relic 

(1) In tbete was, Proeopiot searched without success for the isle of Calypso. He was shown at Phieacia ot 
Coreyra, the petrified ship of Ulysses; (Odvss. aiii. 1A3..) but he found it a recent fabric of many stones, de* 
Seated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius, (lib. ir. c tL) Eustathias had supposed it to be the fanciflil likeness 
of aroefc. 

(2) M. d*Anville (Memoires de r Aead^ torn. xsxiL p. 513—528. illustrates the nilf of Ambracia; bat fa« 
cannot ascertain the situation of Dodona. A country in sight of Italy is less knawn than the wiUIi of 
Amerieiu ^ 

^ (3) See the acts of Germanus in the public (Vandal, lib. ii. c 1«— 18. Goth. lib.iii. c.3l, 32.) and primle 
history (Anecdot. c. ▼..) and those of his son JostiD, in Anthias (lib. iv. c. 130, l3i.) Kotwithsunding an 
ambiifnoas expression of Jomandes, fiatri suo, Alemannus has proved that he was the son of the emperoris 
brother. 

(4) Confuncta Anidorum gens cum Amala stirpe spem adhuc utriusque generis promittit. (Jomandes^ C* 1s» 
p. 703. He wrote at Ravenna before the death of Totila. 
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eona, Crotona^ Cetitumcell^e, resided the assaults of ToUla. Sicily was reduced 
by the &eal of Artaban» and the Gothic navy was defeated near tl^ coast of the 
Hadriatic. The two fleets were almost equal, forty-seven to fifty galleys: the vic- 
tory was decided by the knowledge and dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships 
were so closely grapple, that only twelve of the Goths escaped from this unfortu- 
nate conflict They afibcted to depreciate an element in which they were un* 
skilled, but their own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the master 
of the sea will always acquire the dominion of the land.(l) 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were provoked to smile, by the strange 
intelligence, that the command of the Roman armies was given to a eunuch. 
But the eunuch Narses(2) is ranked among the few who have rescued that hap- 
py name from the contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble diminutive body 
concealed the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His youth had been employ- 
ed in the management of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, 
and the service Of female luxur> ; but while his hands were busy, he secretly ex- 
ercised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the schools 
and the camp, he studied m the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and to .persuade; 
and as soon as he approached the person of the emperor, Justinian listened with 
surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of his oiamberlain and private trea- 
surer. (3) The talents of Narses were tried and improved in frequent embassies; 
he led an army into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the war, and the coun- 
try, and presumed to strive with the genius of Belisarius, Twelve years after his 
return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the conquest which had been left im- 
perfect by the first of the Roman generals. Instead of being dazzled by vanity or 
emulation, he seriously declared, that unless he were armed with an adequate 
force, he would never consent to risk his own glory, and that of his sovereign. 
Justinian granted to the favourite, what he might have denied to the hero; the 
Gothic war was rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations were not unwor- 
thy of the ancient majesty of the empire. The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand, to collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, 
to dischai^e the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fugitives and de- 
serters. The troops of Germanus were still in arms; they halted at Salona in the 
expectation of a new leader; the legions of subjects and allies were created by the 
well-known liberality of the eunuch Narses. The king of the Lombards(4) satis- 
fied or surpassed the obligations of a treaty, by lending two thousand two hunired 
of bis Jbrave^t warriors, who were followed by three thousand of their martial at- 
tendants. Three thousand Heruli fought on horseback under Philemuth, their 
native chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners and discipline of 
Rome, conducted a band of veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was released 
from prison to command the Huns; and Kobad, the grandson and nephew of the 
great king, was conspicuous by the regal tiara at the head of his faithful Persians, 
who had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their prince. (5) Absolute in the 
exercise of his authority, more absolute in the affection of his troops, Narses led 
a numerous and gallant army from Philippolis to Salona, from whence he coasted 
the eastern side of the Hadriatic as far as the confines of Italy. His progress was 
checked. The east couldrnji supply vessels capable of transporting such multi- 
tudes of men and horses. Tro Fr?nks, who in the general confusion, had usurps 
ed the greater part of the Venetian province, refused a free passage to the friends 
of the Lombards. The station of Verona was occupied by Teias, with the flower 
of the Gothic forces; and that skilful commander had overspread the adjacent 
country with the fall of woods and the inundation of waters. (6) In this perplex- 

(l) The third book of Procopiut it terminated by the death of Germanus (Add. lib. iv. c 23-^96.) 
(a) Proeopiiit relates the whole series of the second Oothic war, and the victory of Narses (lib. ir. c. 21. 26-. 
35.) A splendid scene! Amongr the six subjects of epic poetrv which Tasso revolved in his mind, he hesitated 
between the conquests of Italy by Belisarius and by Narses (Hay ley's Works, vol. iv. p. 70.) 

(3) The country of Narses is unknown, since he roust not be confounded with the Persarmenian. Proeo-f 
plus styles him(Qoth. lib. u. e. 13.) j3»<r<xiN»v %ft|/<»Tw« t«/<io»$; Paul Wamefrid (lib. ii. c 3. p. 776.> Cbartala- 
timz Maroellinus adds the name of CubieuUrins. In an inscription on ihe Salarian bridge he is entitled Ka* 
cymsnl, Bi-praepositus, Cubieuli Patrieius (Mascoo, Hist, of the Germans, lib. xiii. c. S5.) The law of Theo- 
dosivsaniinst eunuchs was obsolete or abolished (Annotation 20.;) but the foolish prophecy of the Romans 
•uhsifted in full vimur (Procop. lib. iv. c. 31.) . . 

(4) Paul Warnemd, the Lombard, records with compUeeney the succour, service, and honourable dismiSr 
mon of h5| countrymen— reipubliese Roraanae adversus eemulos adjutorrs fuerant (lib. ii. c. i. p. 774. edit. Grot.) 
I am surprised that Alboin, their martial kini?, did not lead his suDJects in person. 

(5) He was, if not an impostor, the son of the blind Zaroes, saved by compa^^ion, and educated in the By- 
SEancine court by the various motives of policy, pride, and genealoRy (Procop. Persic, lib. i. e. S3.) 

(0) iQthetimeof Aususttu,andinthe mjddle ages, the whole watte from Aquil(;ia to Karennaiwas co* 
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ity, an officer of eicperience proposed a meaSbre, secure by the ^pearance cf 
rashness; diatthe Koman army should cautiously advance along the sea-shore, 
while the fleet preceded their march, and successively cast a bridge of boats over 
the mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that 
fall into the Hadiiatic to the north of Ravenna. Nine davs he reposed in the dty» 
collected the fragments of the Italian army» and marched towards Rimini to meet 
the defiance of an insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to a speedy and deciave action. Hi& 
powers were the last efibrt of the state: the cost ot each day accumulated the enoiv 
mous account; and the nations, unti^ained to discipline or fati^e, mi^t be raalily 
provoked to turn their arms ag^st each other, or against their benemctor. The 
same .considerations might have tempered the ardour of Totila. But he was om- 
sdpus, that the clergy and people dF Italy a^ired to a second revdution: he felt or 
suspected the rapid processor treason, and he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom 
on the chance ot a day, in which the valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. In his inarch from Ra- 
venna, the Roman general chastised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct 
line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the 
perforated rock, an obstacle of art and nature which might have stopped or retard- 
ed his progress. (1) The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
they advanced, without delay, to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies ap- 
proached each other at the distance of one hundred fiirlongs, between Ti^ina(2) 
and the sepulchres of the Gauls. (3) The haughty messa|[e of Narses was an of- 
fer, not oi peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king declared his re^ 
solution to die or conquer. •• What day,*' said the messenger, " will you fix for 
the combat?'* *' The eighth day," replied Totila: but early the next mominghe 
attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten 
thousand Heruli and Lombards, of approved vsdour and douotful ^th, were placed 
in the centre. Each of the wings was composed of eight thousand Romans; the 
right was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hun- 
dred chosen horse, aestined, according to the emergencies of action, to sustiun die 
retreat of their friends, or to encompass the flank of the enemy. From his pro- 

Eer station at the head of the right wing, the eunuch rode along the line, expressing 
y his voice and countenance the assurance of victory; exciting the soldiers of the 
emperor to punish the guilt and madness of a band of robbers; and exposing to 
their view gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards of military virtue. From 
the event of a single combat, they drew an omen of success; and tney beheld with 
pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who maintained a small eminence agtunst three 
successive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-shots, 
the armies spent the morning in dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted some 
necessary food, without unloosening the cuirass from their breast, or the bridle 
from their horses. Narses awaited the charge; and it was delated by Totil^ till 
he had received his last succoui's of two thousand Goths. While he consumed 
the hours in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow space the strength and 
agility of a warrior. His armour was enchased with gold; his purple banner float- 
ed with the wind; he cast his lance into the air; caught it with tne nght hand; shift- 
ed it to the left; threw himself backward; recpvertfvhis seat; and managed a fiery 
steed in all the paces and evolutions of the equestrian scjbool. As soon as the suc- 

Tered with woods, lakes, tnilnionuiei. Man has subdued nature, and the land has been eultirated, tinee 
the waters are confined and embanked. See the learned researches of Moratori (Antiquhat. Italiae medli. 
JEvi, torn. i. dissc;rt. 21. p. 253, 254.) from VitruTius, Strabo, Herodian,old eharten,and local knowledce. 

(1) The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and the best modem maps, bw d*AiiviUe 
(iUialysederita1ie,p. 147— 102.,) may be thus stated: Rome to Nami, fifty-one Roman miles: Term,fifty- 
•cven, Spoleto, seventy-fivef Foliinio, eif hty^eisht; Noeera, one hundred and three; Cagli, one hundred and 
foBty-two; Intereisa, one hundred and fifc^-seven; Fossombrone, one hundred and siztr; Fano,one handled 
and teventy-sia; Pearo, one hundred and eighty-foor; Rimini, two hundred and eicht— about one hundred and 
eighty-nine Bncliih miles. He takes no notice of the death of Totila; but Wesselinir (Itinerar. p. 614.) es- 
dianges fvr the field of Taginas the unknown appelhition of PCosiiai, eight miles from Noeera. 

(2) TaicimB, or rather 1 adinse, is mentioned bjr Pliny; but the bishoprie of that obseure town, a mile from 
Gnaldo, in the plain, was united, in the year 1007, with that of Nooera. the signs of antiquity aie p rc t er s td 
in the local apwdlations, Foitat^ the camp Ctipraion Caprea, BiUtith Busta Galiorvm. See Ciuveruia (Itafia 
Antiqua, lib. it. c. 0. p. 015-^17.0 Lueas Holstenius (Annotat. ad Clnver. p. 85, 86^) Guaszesi CDinertaup. 
177T-217. a professed inquiry) and the maps of the ecolesiastieal state and the mareh of Ancona, by Le Bfidn 
and Bfai^ni. 

(3) The battle was fought in the year of Rome 458: and the consul Decius, by devoting his own lifet as- 
sured the triumph of his country and his colleague Fabius (T. Lit. 10. 88, 29.) ProeopMu asoribea to Ca- 
milluB the victory of the Bugta GatUrum; and his error is branded by Cluveriui with the national reproMh of 
Grecoram nugamenta. 
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tdars had arrived, he retired to his tent» assumed the dress and arms of a private 
«>ldier» and gave the signal of battle* The first line of cavalry advanced with 
more courage than discretion* and left behind them the infantry of the second line. 
They were soon engaged between the horns of a crescent, into which the adverse 
winjgs had been insensibly curved, and were saluted from either side by the volleys 
of four thousand archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, drove them m^ 
wards to a close and uneoual conflict, in which they could only use their lances 
i^;ainst an enemy equally skilled in all the instruments of war. A generous emu- 
lation inspired the Komans and their barbarian allies: and Narses, who calmly 
viewbd and directed their efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize of 
superior braverv. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and disordered, pressed 
and broken; and the line d infantry, instead of presenting their spears, or opening 
their intervals, were trampled under the feet of the flyine horse. Six thousand 
of the Goths were slaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, was overtaken by Asbaa, of the race of the Gepidx. « ^are 
the kingof Italy, "cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his lance through the 
body of Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by the fsuthful Goths; they trans- 
ported their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his disgrace; and his 
last moments were not imbittered by the presence of an enemy. Compassion af- 
forded him the shelter of an obscure tomb; but the Romans were not satisfied of 
their victory, till they beheld tlie corpse of the Gothic king. His hat, enriched- 
with gems, wad his bloody robe, were presented to Justinian oy the messengers of 
triumph.(l) 

As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the author of victory, and the blessed 
Virrin, his peculiar patroness,(2) he praised, rewarded, and dismissed the Lom- 
bards. The villages had been reduced to ashes by these valiant savages; they ra- 
vished matrons and virgins on the altar; their retreat was diligef^tly watched by a 
strong detachment of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of the like disor- 
ders. The victorious eunuch pursued his march throuen Tuscany, accepted the 
submission of the Goths, heara the acclamations, and otten the complaints, of the 
Ifaliaas, and encompassed the walls of Rome with the remainder of his formidable 
host. Round the wide circumference, Narses assigned to himself, and to each of 
his lieutenants, a real or a feigned attack, while he silently marked the place of 
easy and unguarded entrance. Neither the fortifications of Hadrian's mole, nor of 
tiie port, could long delay the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian once more 
received the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had betujive times taken and 
recovered. f 3) But the deliverance of Rome was the last calamity of the Roman 
people. The barbarian allies of Narses too frequently confounded the privileges 
of peace and war: the despair of the flying Goths found some consolation m sangui- 
nary revenge: and three himdred youths, of the noblest families, who had been 
sent as hostages beyond the Po^ were inhumanly sldn b)r the successor of Totila. 
The fkte ^ the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vicissitude of human affairs. 
Of the senators whom Totila had banished from their country, some were rescued 
by an officer of Belisariius, and transported from Campania to Sicily; while others 
were too guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses 
for their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren languished five years in a state of 
indigence and exile: the victory of Narses revived their hopes; but their prema- 
ture return to the metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths; and all the 
fcnrtresses of Campania were ruined with patrician(4) blood. After a period of thir- 
teen centuries, the institution of Romulus expired; and if the nobles of Rome still 
assumed the title of senators, few subseauent traces can be discovered of a public 
coundl, or constitutional order. Ascena six hundred years, and contemplate the 
kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen of the Roman 
senate. (5) 

The Gothic war was yet aHve. The bravest of the nation retired beyond the 

(1) Theophwiet, Chron. p. 193. Hist. Miieell. lib. xvi. p. 103. 

(t) Emfrriui, lib. {▼. c. S4. The inspinitioB i>f the Virgin rerealed to Nanei the dtjr, and the word of bit- 
tie (Pnil DiMon. lib. ii. c. 3, p. 776.) 

(3) Sn TOUTOti SxTtKtuovrt; to srs/i^rrDv ixKftt, IQ the yetr 530 by Belisftriai. in 546 bv Totila, io 547 hj 
BeKAvtm, in 549 br Totila, and in 552 by Naraei. Maliretns had inadvertently tranalated textum; a mistake 
whieh ha afterward retracut but the miichief was done; and Couiin, with a train of French and Latin rea- 
ders, have liiUen into the tnare. 

(4) Compaietwo paiiaget of Proeepiui (lib. iii. c. 36. lib. iv. e. 24.) whieh, with tome collateral hints from 
Mareellinttt^ttd Jornandes, illustrate the state of the expiring; senate. 

(«) See, in 4he example of Pmsias, as it is delivered in the frasmenti of Polybins, (Excerpt. L^gat xoTii. p. 
927, 928.) a cttrioas picture of a royal slave. 
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Po; and Teias ivas unanimously chosen te^ucceed and revenge their departed heto^ 
The new king immediately sent ambassadors to implore, pr rather to purchas^ 
the aid of the F ranks> and nobly lavished, for the public safety, the riches which 

, had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure was 
guarded by his brother Aligem at Cumx in Campania; but the strong castle which 
Totila had fortified, was closely besieged by the arms of Narses* From the Alps 
t9 the foot of mount Vesuvius, the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, ad- 
vanced to the relief c^ his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and 
pitched his camp on the banks of the Samus or Draco,{l) which flows from Nu- 
ceria into the bay of Naples. The river separated the two armies: sixty dteys 
were consumed in distant and fruitless combats, and Teias maintained this impor- 
tant post, till he was deserted by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With re- 
luctant steps he ascended the iacfaWan mount, where the physicians of Rome* 
since the time ot Galen, had sent their patients for the benefit of the air and the 
milk. f 2) But the Goths soon embraced a more' generous resolution; to descend 
the hilU to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession of free- 
dom. The king marched at their head, bearing in his right hand a lance, and an 
ample buckler in his lefn with the onp he struck dead the foremost of the assail- 
ants; with the qther he received the weapons which every hand was ambitious to 
aim against his life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm was fatigued by 
the weight of twelve javelins which hung from his shield. Without moving from 
his ground, or suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his attendants for a 
fresh buckler, but m the moment, while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by 
a mortal dart. He fell: and his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimea to the na- 
tions, that the Gothic kingdom was no more. But the example of his death served 
only to animate the companions who had sworn to perish with their leader. They 
fought till darkne* descended on the earth. They reposed on their arms* The 
combat was renewed with the return of light, and maintained with unabated vigour 
till the evening of the second day. The repose of a second night, the want of wa- 
ter, and the loss of their bravest champions, determined the surviving Goths to 
accept the fair capitulation which the prudence of Narses was inclined to prppose. 
They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects and soldiers d 
Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private wealth, in search of some 
independent country. (3) Yet the oath of fidelity or exile was alike rejected by one 
thousand Goths, who broke away before the treaty was signed, and boldly effect- 
ed their retreat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as well as the situation, of Ali- 
gem, prompted him to imitate rather than to bewail, his brother; a strong and 
dexterous archer, he transpierced with a single arrow the armour andljreast of 
his antagonist; and his military conduct defended CumaB(4) above a year a^inst 
the forces of the Romans. Their industry had scooped the SibyPs cave(5) mto a 
prbdigious mine; combustible materials were introduced to consume the temporary- 
props : the wall and the gate of Curate sunk into the cavern, but the ruins formed 
a deep and inaccessible precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligem stood alone 

• and unshaken^ till he calmly surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, and 
judged it more honourable to be the friend of Narses than the slave of the Franks. 
After the death of Teias, the Roman general separated his troops to reduce the 
cities of Italy; Lucca sustained a long and vigorous siege: and such was the humani- 
ty or the prudence of Narses, that the repeated penidy of the inhabitants could 
not pi-ovoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. These hostages were 

(1) The Apxxm of Prncopiiit (Gfltb. lib. iv. c. 35.) is evidently the Samus. The text is accused or alttt^ 
by the rash violence of Claveritis (lib. iv. <}. 3. p. 1156.:) but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Discorsi sopm U 
Campania, Felice, p. 330, 331.) lias proved frbm old records, that as early as the year 822 that river was called 
the Dracontio, or Draconcello. 

(2) Galen (de Method. Medetidi, lib. v. apud Clnver. lib. iv. e. 3. p. 1159, 1160.) describes the lofty site, pure 
air, and rich miik of monnt Lactarins, whose medicinal benefits were equally knolvn and sought in the lime of' 
Symmachtu (lib. vi. epist. 18, and Cassiodorus Var. xi. 10.) Nothing is now left except the name of tbe town 

(3) Boat (tnM.xi. p. 2, I^c.) conveys to his favourite Pavaria this remnant of Goths, wbo by others are bu- 
ried in the mountains of Uri,or restored to their native isle of Gothland (Mascou, Annot. 81.) 

(4) IleareScaliKer(Ammadver9.inEuseb. p.59.)and Salmasius (Exercitat. Plinian. p. 51,52.) to quarrel 
about the orinn of Cumit, the oldest of the Greek colonies in Italy. (Strab. lib. v. p. 378. Telleioi Patercalot 
Kb. i. c. 4.,) already vacant in Javenal's time, (Satir. 3.,) and now in ruins. 



would become ridiinilout, if iEneas were actually in a Greek city, 
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dismissed in safety; and their grateful zesd at length subdued the obsdnacy of their 
countrymen. (1) 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwhelmed by a new deluge of bar- 
barians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovisy reigned over the Austrasians or 
oriental Franks. The guardians of Theodebald entertained with coldness and re- 
luctance the magnificent promises of the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of 
a martial people outstripped the timid counsels of the court: two brothers, Lo- 
thaire and Buccelin,(2) the dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the leaders of 
the Italian war; and seventy-five thousand Germans descended in the autumn 
from the Rhactian Alps into the plain of Milan. The vangjaard <^ the Roman 
army was stationed near the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, 
who rashly conceived, that personal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a com- 
mander. As he marched without order or precaution along the JEmilian way^ an 
ambuscade of Franks suddenly arose from the amphitheatre of Parma: his troops 
were surprised and routed; but their leader refhsed to fly, declaring to the 1^ 
moment that death was less terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. The 
death of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating 
and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to the standard of their deliverers, 
and admitted them into the cities which still resisted the arms of the Roman ge- 
neral. The conqueror of Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent of 
barbarians. They passed under the walls of Cesena, and answered by threats 
and reproaches the advice of Aligem, that the Gothic treasures could no longer 
repay the labour of an invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the 
skill and valour of Narses himself, who sallied from Rimini at the head of three 
hundred horse, to chastise the licentious rapine of their march. On the confines 
of Samnium, the two brothers divided their forces. With the right wing, Buc- 
'Celin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium: with the left, Lo- 
thaire accepted the plunder oi Apulia and Calabria. They followed the coast 
of the Mediterranean and the Hadriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the 
extreme lands of Italy were the term of their destructive progress. The Franks^ 
who were Christians and catholics, contented themselves with pillage and occa- 
ssional murder. But the churches, which their piety had ^ared, were stripped 
by the sacrilegious hands of the Alemanni, who sacrificed horees' heads to their 
native deities of the woods and rivers;(3) they melted or profaned the consecrated 
vessels, and the ruins, of shrines and altars were stained with the blood of the 
faithful, Buccelin was actuated by ambition; and Lothaire by avarice The 
former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom; the latter, «fter a promise to 
lus brother of speedy soccours, returned by the same road to deposite his trea- 
sure beyond the Alps. The strength of their army was already wasted by the 
change of climate and contagion of diseases the Crermans revelled in the vintage 
of Itady; and their own intemperance avenged, in some degree, the miseries of a 
defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the imperial troops, who had guarded the cities, 
assembled to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Their wintwr hours had not been consumed in idleness. . B)r the command, 
and after the example of Narses, they repeated each day their military exercise 
on foot, and on horse-back, accustomed their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, 
and practised the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of 
Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thousand Franks and Alemanni, slowly moved to- 
wards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, covered his 
right by the stream of the Vultumus, and secured the rest of his encampment, 
by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle of wagons, whose wheels were buried 
in the earth. He impatiently expected the return of Lothaire; ignorant, alas! 
that his brother could never return, and that the chief and his army had been 
swept away by a strange disea$e(4) on the banks of the lake Benacus, between 

(1) There it lome difficalty in connecting the thirtv-fifib chapter of tlie fourth hook of the Gothic war ot 
Procopini with the first book of the history of Agathias. We mast now relinquish a statesman and soldier, to 
attend the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician (lib. i. ^. 11. lib. ii. p. 81. edit. Louvre.) 

(2) AmonjT the fabulous exploiu of Buccelin, he jjiscomfited and slew Beiiuirius, subdued Italjrand Sidlt/^ 
&e. See; in the historians of France, Gregory of Tours (torn. h. lib. iiL c. 32. p. 203.) i^nd Almoin, (torn, ui.^ 
lib. 3. de Gestis Francorum, c. xxiii. p. 59.) 

(3) Aeatbias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone (lib. i. p. 18.) At Zag* in Switzerland, idola^ 
try stillprerailed in the year 613; St. Columban and St. Gall, were the allies of that rude country; and the 
latter founded a hermitage* which has swelled into an eeeleiiastieal principality, and a populous city, the seat 
of freedom and commerce. 

(4) Se^ the death of Lothaire in Agathias (lib. ii. p. 3S.,) and Paul Wamefrid, sumamed I>}acoinit (lib. ii. (s 
5. 775.) The GtC^k makes him rate and tear his flesh. He had plundered churches. 
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Trent and Verona. The banners of Narses soon app^roached the Voltumus, and 
the eyes of Itidv were smxiously fixed on the event of this final contest. Perhaps the 
tsdents of the Roman ^neral were most conspicuous in the calm operations which 
precedethe tumult of a battle. His skilful movements intercepted the subdst- 
ence of the barbarian* deprived him of the advantage of the brid^ and river, 
and, in the choice of the ground and moment of action* reduced him to comply 
with the inclination of his enemy. On the morning of the important day, when 
tire ranks were already formed, a servant* for some trivial fault, was killed by his 
master, one of the leaders of the Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was 
awakened: he summoned the offender to his presence^ and, without listening to 
hiseiccuses, gave the signal to the minister of death. If the cruel master had 
not infringed the laws of his nation* this arbitrary execution was not less unjust^ 
than it appears to have been imprudent. The HeruU felt the indignity; they 
haltedi but the Roman general, without soothing their rage, or expecting their 
resolution, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, that unless they hastened to oc- 
cupy their place* they would lose the honour of the victory. His troops were dis- 
posed in a long front, , the cavalry on the wings; in the centre* the heavy-armed 
toot; the archers and slingers in the rear. The Germans advanced in a sharp 
pointed column, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble 
centre of Narses* who received them with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed 
his wings of cavalry insen^bly to wheel on their flanks and encompass the rear. 
The hosts of the Franks and Alemanni consisted of infantry: a sword and buckler 
hung by their side, and they used, as their weapons of offence, a weighty hatchet* 
and hooked javelin, which were only formidable in close combat, or at a short dis* 
tance.(l) The flower of the Roman archers, on horseback, and in complete ar- 
moi^r, skirmished without peril round this immoveable phalanx; supplied by ac- 
tive speed the deficiency of number; and aimed their arrows against a crowd of 
barbarians, who instead of a cuirass and helmet, were covered by a loose garment 
.of fur or hnen. They paused, they trembled, their ranks were confounded, and 
in the decinve moment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged with ra- 
pid violence the head of the column. Their leader, Sindbal, and Aligem, the 
Grothlc prince, deserved the prize of superior valour; and their example incited 
the victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the destruction of the ene- 
my. Buccelin, and the greatest part of his army, perished on the field of battle, 
in the waters of Vultumus, or bv the hands of the enraged peasants; but it may 
seem incredible that a victory,(2) which no more than five of the Alemanni sur- 
vived, could be purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven thousand 
Goths* the relics of the war, defended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing 
spring; and every messenger of Narses announced the reduction of the Italian ci- 
ties* whose names were corrupted by the ignorance or vanity of the Greeks. (3) 
After the battfe of Casilinum, Narses entered the capital; the arms and treasures 
of the Goths, the Franks and Alemanni, were displayed; his soldiers, with gar^ 
lands in their hands, chanted the praises of the conqueror; and Rome, for the last 
time, beheld the semblance of a triumph. 

After a reign of axty years* the throne of the Gothic kings was filled by the ex- 
archs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace and war of the emperor of the Ro- 
mans. Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to the limits of^a narrow province: 
but Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the exs^cS^^ministered about 
fifteen years the entire I^ingdom of Italy. Like Belisarius, he had deserved the 
honours of envy, calumny, and disgrace: but the- favourite eunuch still enjoyed 
the confidence of Justinian, or the leader of a victorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitade of a timid court. Yet it was hot by weak and mischievous indul- 
gence that Narses secured the attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the past* 
and re^rdiess of the future, they abused the present hour of prospjerity and peace. 
The cities of Italy resounded with the noise of drinking and dancing: the spoils of 
victory were wasted in sensual pleasures; and nothing (says Agathias) remained* 
nnless to exchange tiieir shields and helmets for the soft lute and capacious hogs- 

/ 

a) PereDanieI(Hitt.deIaMiKee Fniii^oite,tom.i.p. 17— Sl.}bBs exhibited a fiinciful representetion ef 
^M battle, tomewhat in the manner of the eheralier Folard. the once famous editor of Polybiui, who fhihioned 
to ha own habits and opinicms all the military operations of antiquity. 

(2) A|;athiai (lib. ii. p. 47.) has produced a Gredc epijpram of six lines on this victory of Narses, which is fa-, 
▼ourably c»mpaved to the battles of Marathon and Plataea. lite chief differenee is indeed in their conse- 
quences—so triviaHn the former instance— so permanent and glorious in the latter. 

(3) The Beroi and princai of Theophanes, or bis transcriber (p. 201.) most be read or understood Verona 
4nidBrixuu , 
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heads. (1) In a m^y oration, not unworthy of a Roman censor, the eanock re- 
proved these disorderly vices, which sullied their fame, and endangered their 
safety. The soldiers blushed and obeyed: discipline was confirmed, the forti^ca- 
tions were restored; a duke was stationed for the defence and military command 
<^ each of the principal cities;(2) and the eye of Narses pervaded the ample proa- 
pect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the 
country, or mingled with the people: the Franks, instead of revenging the dea^ 
of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian conquesu: and the re- 
bellious Sindbal, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a lofty gal- 
lows by the inflexible justice of the exarch. (3) The civil state of Italy, after the 
agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic faction, which the em]>e- 
ror promulgated at the request of the pope. Justinian introduced his own Juris- 
prudence into the schools and tribunals of the west: he ratified the acts of Theo- 
doric and his immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded and ab(dlshed, 
which force had extorted, or fear had subscnbed, under the usurpation oi Totila. 
A moderate theory was framed to reconcile the rights of property with the safety 
of prescription, the claims of the state with the poverty of the people, and the 
pardon of offences with the interest of virtue and order ot society. Under the ex- 
archs of Ravenna, Rome was d^g;raded to the second rank. Yet the senators 
were j^tified by the permission of visiting their estates in Italy, and of approach- 
uig without obstacle the throne of Constantinople; the regulation of weignts and 
measures was delegated to the pope and senate; and the salaries of lawyers and 
physicians, of orators and grammarians, were destined to preserve or rekmdle the 
lignt of science in the ancient capital. Justinian mig^ht dictate benevolent edicts, (4) 
and Narses might second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especial- 
ly of churches. ' But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy: and the twen- 
Vf years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress and depopulation of Ita- 
ly. As early as the fourth campaign, under the discipline of Belisarius himself, 
fifty thousand labourers died of hunger(5) in the narrow region of Picenum|(6) 
and a strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius would swell the loss of Ita- 
ly above the total sum of her present inhabitants. (7) 

I desire to believe, but I dare not afhrm, that Behsarius sincerely rejoiced in the 
triumph of Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own exploits might teach him to 
esteem without jealousy the merit of a rival; and the repose of the aged warrior 
was crowned by a last victory which saved the emperor and the capital. The 
barbarians who annually visited the provinces of Europe were less discouragjed by 
some accidental defeats, than the^ were excited bv the double hope of spoil and 
of subsidy. In the thirtv-second winter of Justinian's reign, the Danube was deep- 
ly frozen: Zaber|;an led the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was fol- 
lowed by a promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians. The savage chief passed with- 
out opposition the river and the mountains, spread his troops over Macedonia and 
Thrace, and advanced with no more than seven thousand horse to the long walls 
-which should have defended the territory of Constantinc^le. But the works of 
man are impotent against the assaults of nature: a recent earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the wall; and the forces of the empire were employed on the 
distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven 8chools{8) or companies 

(1) IRktwm yuf oi/mt, emrsic vm »litK-ftptai r»; ttrmlaK; tw%o» kiii im x^mm m/*09fim« o«w« x*i ^mf3*rov o»eJor?«', 
(Agnthias, lib. u. p. 48. In Uie fint scene of Richnrd IIL oar Enslbh poet bat beaatiflilly eaUttfed on Ihm 
idea, for wUch, however, he was not indebted to the Byzantuie hUtorian. 

(S) Maflfei hat proved (Verona nioatrati, p. 1. lib.x.D.2S7>a80.0aciintt the eomroon opinion, that Um 
duke« of Italy were institated before the conquett of the Lombardt by Nancs himielf. In the Frafmatio 
Saneti<m (No. 33.) Justiirian restraint die jndioet militaKt. ... 

(3) See Panint Diaconut, lib. iii. e. 3. p. 770. Menander (in Exeerpt. Ln»t. p. 133.) mentwni some niingi in 
Italy by the Franks, and Theophanes (p. 301.) hints at some Gothie rebellions. 

(4) The Pragmatie Sanction of Justinian, whieh restores and reralates the civil state ofltaiTt c<>nn*ti of 
twenty-seven articles: it b dated Aufi^ast is. A. D. 554; is addmsedto Narses, V. J. Prsepesitus Saeri Cnbievli, 
and to Antioehus) Pnefectus Praetono Italise; and has been preserved by Jatian Antecessor, and in the Cor- 
pus Jarb Civilis, after the noveto and ediett of Jnstinian, Jostin, and Tiberias, 

(5) A still rvMter number was consumed by Ihmine in the southern provioecs, without (mtoc) the Ib4 
nian gnlf* Acoms were used in the place of bread. Procopius had seen a deserted orphan suckled by a 
ahe-goat. Seventeen passengers were iodged, murdered,and eaten by two women, who were detected and 
•taiiii by the eighteenth, &e. _ 

(6) Quinta regio Piccni est; quondam uberrimsB mnltitudinis, ccclx. roiltia Pioentium in fidera P. R« 
▼eaere (Plin. Hist. Natur. iiL 18.) In the time of Vespasian, this ancient population was already diini)* 
nished. 

(7) Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 18.) computet that Africa lost fi^ve mi^ 
lions, that Italy was thrice as extensive, and that the depopohition was in a laiger proportiou Bat hia 
xeekonine is inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty. 

(S) In the decay of these miliury schools, the satire of Proeopiot (Aneedot. c xiv. Aleman. p. 10S|103.) ia 
dnmrmed and illustcatcd by Agathias (lihi v. p. 159.) who canoot be rejected ai a hostile witness. 
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of guards or domestic troops» had been augmented to the number of five thousand^ 
five hundred men, iivhose ordinary station was in the peajceful cities of A^ Bat 
the places of the brave Armenians were insensibly supplied by lazy citizens^ who 
imrchased an exception from the duties <>f civil lile» without being exposed to the 
danger of military service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to sally from 
the gates; and none could be persuaded to remain in the fie\i, unless they wanted 
strength and speed to escape from the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives ex- 
s^;gerated the numbers and fierceness of an enemy, who had polluted holy virgins* 
and abandoned new-bom infants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of rustics, im- 
ploring food and protection, increased the cbnstemation of the city, and the tents 
of Zabergen were pitched at the distance of twenty miles, (1) on the banks of a 
small river, which encircles Melanthius, and afterwards hUls mto the Propontis. (2) 
.Justinian trembled; and those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose, that he had iost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his 
command, the vessels of gold and silver were removed from the churches in the 
neighbourhood, and even the suburbs of Constantinople: the ramparts were lined 
wim trembling spectators: the golden gate was crowded with useless generals and 
tribunes, and uie senate shared the fatigues and the ^pprehenuons of the popu- 
lace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble veteran, who \fas 
compelled by the public danger to resume the armour in which he had entered 
Carthage and defended Rome. The horses of the ro^al stables, of private citizens* 
and even of the circus, were hastily collected; the emulation of the old and young 
was roused by the name of Belisarius, and his first encampment was in the presence 
ef a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the labour ot the friendly peasants, se^ 
cured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of the night: innumerable fires, and 
clouds of dust, were artfiilly contrived to magnify the opinion of his strength: his 
soldiers suddenly passed from despondency to presumption; and while ten thou- 
sand voices demanded the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge, that in the 
hour of trl^ he must depend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. The 
next morning the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But they heard the 
shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of the front; they vrere 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose from the woods; their fore- 
most warriors-fell by the hand of the aged hero and his guards; and the swiftness 
of their evolutions was rendered useless by the close attack and rapid pursuit of 
the Romans. In this action (so speedy was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only 
four hundred horse; but Constantmople was saved; and Zaber^, who felt the 
hand of a master, withdrew to a respectfiil distance. But his friends were nume* 
rous in the councils of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance, the 
<:ommands of envy and JusUnian» which forbade him to achieve the deliverance of 
his country. On his return to the city, the people, still conscious of their dan^r, 
accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which were im- 
puted as a crime to the victorious general But when he entered the palace, the 
courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a cold and thankless embrace, dis- 
missed him to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the impression of 
his glory on the minds of men, that Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, was encouraged to advance near forty miles from the capital, andf to inspect 
in person the restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted the summer in 
the plains of Thrace; but they were inclined to peace by the fmlure of their rash 
attempts on Greece and the Chersonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners 
quickened the payment Of heavy ransoms; and the departure of Zabergan was 
hastened by, the report, that double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to 
intercept his passage. The danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, whe- 
ther their sovereign had shown more wisdom or weakness, amused the idleness of 
the city. (3) 

About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the emperor returned from 
* » 

(1) ThedUtancefVomConiUntinopte to MeUntbias, Villa Cae^Ariana (Ammian.MArce)lin.30.11.,)i»Ta« 
rioaily fixed at tme hundred and two, or one hundred and forty stadia (Suidat, toni. ii. p. 583, 523. Agathiat. 
lib. T. p. 158.0 or eifthteen t>r nineteen rnikt (Itineraria, p. 138. S30. 393. 338. and Wetseling*! Obtermtiem.) 
The first twelve miles, at far as Rhegium* were paved by Justinian, who built a bridge over a aM>rats or gullet 
between a lake and the sea, (Proeop. de Edif. lib. iv. c. 8.) 

(8) Xbe Atyrat (Poropon. Mela. lib. ii. c. 8. p. 169. rdit. Vms.) At the rircr^ mouth, a town or castle of 
the Hune name was fortified by Justinian (Proeop. de Edif. lib. iv. c. 2. Itinear. pt 570. and Wt-iscrmg.) 

<3) The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Belisariiit, are imperfectly represented iji thfi prolix decU' 
nation of Agathiu (lib. v. p. 154-174.) «nd the dry chronicle of TUcophimes (p. 19, i9S.) 
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a Thradan journey of health, or bu^ess, or devotion. Justinian was afflicted by 
a psun in his head; and his private entry countenanced the rumour of his death. Be- 
fore the third hour of the day, the bakers' shops were plundered of their bread, 
the houses were shut up, and every citizen, with hope or terror, |)repared for 
the impending tumult. The senators thetnselves, fearful and suspicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour; and the prefect received their commands to visit every 
quarter of the city, and proclaim a general illumination for the recovery of the 
emperor's health. The ferment subsided; but every accident betrayed the impo- 
tence of the government and the factious temper ot the people; the guards were 
^sposed to mutiny as often as their quarters were changed or their pay was with- 
held: the frequent calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities 
of disorder; the disputes of the blues and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, de- 
^nerated into bloody battles; and in the i>resence of the Persian ambassador, Jus- 
tuiian blushed for himself and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and arbitrary 
punishment imblttered the irksomeness and discontent of a long reign; a conspira- 
cy was formed in the palace; and, unless we are deceived by the names of Mar- 
cellus and Sergius, the most virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers were 
associated in the same designs. They had fixed the time of the execution; their 
rank gave them access to the royal banquet; and their black slaves( 1) were stationed 
in the vestibule and porticos, to announce the death of the tjrrant, and to excite a 
sedition in the capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor rem- 
nant of the days of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and seized, with 
daggers hidden under their garments: Marcellus died by his own hand, and Ser- 

glus was drag^ged from the sanctuary. (2) Pressed by remorse, or tempted by the 
opes of safety, he accused two officers of the household of Belisarius; and tor- 
ture forced them to declare that they had acted according to the secret instruc* 
tionsof their patron. (3) Posterity will not hastily believe that a hero, who, in 
the vigour of life, had disdained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should 
stoop to the murder of his prince, whom he could not long expect to survive. His 
followers were impatient to fly; but flight must have been supported by rebellion, 
and he had lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius appeared before the 
council "with less fear than indignation: after forty years' service, the emperor 
had prejudged his guilt: and injustice was sanctified by the presence and authori- 
ty of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius was graciously spared; but his fortunes 
were sequestered, and from December to July he was guarded as a prisoner in his 
own palace. At length his innocence was acknowledged; his freedom and ho- 
nours were restored; and death, which might be hastened by resentment and grief, 
removed him from the world about eight months after his deliverance. The 
name of Belisarius can never die: but instead of the funeral, the monuments, the 
statues, so justly due to his memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoils of 
the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by the emperor. Some de- 
cent portion was reserved, however, for the use of his widow; and as Antonina * 
had much to repent, she devoted the last remains of lier life and fortune to the 
foundation of a convent. Such is the simple and genuine narrative of the fall of 
Belisarius and the ingratitude of Justinian. (4) That he was deprived of his eyes, 
and reduced by envy to beg his bread. " Give a penny to Belisarius the general!" 
is a fictibn of later times, ^5) which has obtsuned credit, or rather favour, as a 
strange example of the vicissitude of fortune. (1) 

(1) L^euc. Th^ eonld teareely be real Indians ; and the Ethbpiani. «omet]mei kno.wn hy that name, 
were nerfer used by the ancients as i^oards or followers: they, were the triflincr* thouf^h costly objects of &• 
male and royal Inxnry (Terent. Eunaeb. act I. scene 2. Sueton. in Augnst. c. Ixxxiti. with a good note of Ca- 
•anbon, in CaKguh^ e. Wii.) 

(S) The Sergius (Vandal. Kb. iL c. 21, 93. Aneedot. c 5.) and MarcellasCGtoth. lib. iiL c. 32.) are mentioned 
by Procopins. See Theophanes, p. 197. 201. 

(3) Alemannns, (p. 3.) quotes an old Byzantine MS. which has been printed in the Imperiqm prientale of 
Bandnri. 

(4) Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarias, the genuine original record is preser\'ed m the fragment 
of John Malala (torn. ii. p. 234—343.,) and the exact Chronicle of Theonhanes (p. 194—204.) Cedrenos (Com- 
pend. p.387,38S.)aadZonaras(tom.ijuUb. xiv.p.69.,)se«mto hesitate lietween the obsolete tmtb and the 
growing falsehood. 

(«) The source of thb idle fable ni»7.l)e.deei7ed fwwn a miscellaneons work of the tweinh century, (he 
C^liads of John Tzetzes. a monk (Basil.' 1146. ad calcere. Lycophront, Cokin. Aflobmg. %6u. in Corf). Poet. 
Onec.) He relates the blindness and beggary of Belisarius in ten vulgar or pfUtictU verses (Chiliad, iii. No. 
S6. 339-^48. in Corp. Poet. Grace, torn. ii. p. 311.) 
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If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Bdisarius» he enjoyed the base sa^ 
tisfaction omy eight months, the last period of a reign of thirty-eight, and a life of 
eighty-three years. It would be difficult to trace the character of a prince who 
is not the most conspicuous object of his own times: but the confessions of an ene- 
my may be received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of 
Justinian tathe bust of Domitian, is maliciously urged;(2) with the acknowledg- 
ment, however, of a well proportioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a pleasing 
countenance. The emperor was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and 
afiable in discourse, and a master of the angry passions, which ra^ with such 
destructive violence in the breast of a despot. Frocopius praises his temper to 
reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty; but in the conspiracies which at- 
tacked his authority and person, a more candid judge will appcove the justice or 
admire the clemency of Justinian. He excelled m the private virtues of chastity 
and temperance: but the impartial love of beauty would have been less mischie- 
vious, tlmn his conjugal tenderness for Theodora, and his abstemious diet was re- 
eidated, not by the prudence of a philosopher, but the superstition of a monk. 
His repasts were snort and frugal: on solemn fasts, he contented himself with 
water and vegetables; and such was his stren^h as well as fervour, that he fre- 
quently passed two days and as many nights without tasting any food The mea- 
sure (H his sleep was not less rigorous: aver the repose of a single hour, the body 
was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment of his chamberlains, Justinian 
walked or studied till the morning light Such resUess application prolonged his 
time for the acquiution of knowledge, (3) and the despatch of busmess: and he 
mi^ht seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and preposterous 
diligence, the general order of his administration. The emperor professed him- 
self a muadan and architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and theok^an : and 
if he failed in the enterprise of reconciling the Christian sects, the review of the 
Roman jurisprudence is a noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the go- 
vernment of the empire, he was less wise or less successful: the age was unfortu- 
, nate; the people was oppressed and discontented: Theodora abused her power; a 
succession of bsd ministers disgraced his judgment; and Justinian was neither be- 
loved in his life, nor regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply im- 
planted in his breast, but he condescended to the poor ambition of titles, honours, 
and cotemporary pnuse; and while belaboured to fix the admiration, he forfeited 
the esteem and affection of the Romans. The design of the African and Italian ^ 
-wars was boldly conceived and executed: and his penetration discovered the talents 
of Belisarius in the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the name of the emperor 
is eclipsed by the names of his victorious generals; and Belisarius still lives to up- 
braid the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favour of mankind 
applauds the genius ota conqueror, who leads and directs his subjects in the exer- 
eise of arms. The characters of Philip IL and of Justinian are distinguished by 
the cold ambition which delights in war, and declines the dangers of the field. Yet 
a colossal statue of bronze represented the emperor on horseback, preparing to 
march agsunst the Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles, In the great square 
before the church of St. Sophia> this monument was raised on a brass column and 
a stone pedestal of seven steps; and the pillar of Theodosius, which weighed se- 
ven thousand four hundred pounds of silver, was removed from the same place by 
the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes were more just or indulgent 
to Itia memory; the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 

TMi mortl or lommuie tale wtt imported into ItalT with the fauifnage and maniiteriiiu of Greece; «•- 
mated before the end of the fifteenth eeiitnry hj Crinitos, Pontanm, and Volateranus; attacked br Alelatb 
mr the honour of the law; and defended bj Baronios (A. D. 401. No. 2, &C.,} for the honour of the church. 
Tct Txetstfl himself had read in tther chroniclet, that Bdiiarioi did not lose hit tiglit, and that he i ccoreie d 
Utflunea|^ fbrtones. 

(I) The Aatue in the Tilla Borghew at Rome, in a nttinr tractate, with an open hand; which is TulMriy 
RttCD to Belisaria*.niay be ascribed with more dignity to Auiniitus in the act of propitiatinii^ Nemesis (wSn- 
KlenaB, Hist, de l*Art» torn. iii. |». S60.) Ex-noctomo visa etiam stipero, ^otanms, die ceno, emendieahat ft 
Mpolo, eavam namim anes pocrigentibas pmbeus (Suetoa. in Aufust. c 9i. with an excellent note of 

(9) The mftor of Domitian is itisroatized, quaintly enough, by the. pen of Tacitai (in Vit. Agricol. e. 4s^} 
•nd hai been hkewise noticed by the younger PUny ^an^gyr. e. 48.^ and Suetonius (in Domitian. c. IS.) 
■Bi Gasaubon ad locum.) Procopios (AaeMot. e. 8.; Ibolishly bdiercs that only one bust of Domitian hU. 
icached thetixth century. 

(9y The stodiec i»d sehence of JostiniaAare.attMted by the confession (Anecdot c 8. 19.) still more than by 
^ prases (Gothic Ijb. iii. c. Si. de Edific. Kb. i. Proem, c 7.) of Procoptui. Coniult the copious index oC 
*'~*~" *~l rttd the fife oT JwtiBiin bf L«deing, (p. 13«-1«.) 
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Te|>a]red and beautified his equestrian statue; since the fiUl of the eitpirej it has 
been melted into cannon by the victorious Turks. (1) » 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, and the plagQe» 
which astonished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of September, a coniet(2) was' 
seen during twenty days in the western quarter of the heavens, and which shot its 
rays into the north. £ieht years afterwards, while the sun was in Capricorn, ano- 
ther comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary: the size was gradually increasing; 
the head was m the east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible about forty 
days* The nations, who gazed with astonishment, expected wars and calamities 
from their baleful influence; and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature of these blazmg stars, which 
they afiected to represent as the floating meteors of the air; and few among them 
embraced the simple notion of Seneca and the Chaldeans, that they are omy pla- 
nets of a longer period and more eccentric motion. (3) Tin\e and science have 
justified the conjectures and predictions of the Roman sage: the telescope has 
opened new worlds to the eyes of astronomers;(4) and, in the narrow space of his- 
tory and fable, one and the same comet is already found to have reviatedthe earth 
in seven equal revolutions of five hundred and seventy-five years. The jj?rf/,(5) 
which ascends beyond the Christian era one thousand seven hundred and sixty-se- 
ven years, is coeval with O^yges, the father of Grecian antiquity. And this ap- 
pearance explains the tradition which Varro has preserved, that under his reign 
the planet Venus changed her colour, size, figure, and course: a prodigy without 
example either in past or succeeding ages. (6) The second viat, in the year 1193, 
is darkly implied in the fable of Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have been 
reduced to six since the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the wife of Dar- 
danus, was unable to support the ruin of 'her country; she abandoned the dances 
of her aster orbs, fled from the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, from her 
dishevelled locks, the name of the comet. The third period expires in the year 618» 
a date that exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and perhaps 
of Pliny, which arose in the west, two generations before the reign of Cjrrus. The 
fourth apparition, forty-four years before the birth of Christ, is of all others the most 
splendia and important. After the death of Cscsar, a long-haired star was conspi- 
oious to Rome and to the nations, during the games which were exhibited by young 
Octavian, in honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that it conv^ed 
to heaven the divine soul of the dictator, was cherished and consecrated by the piety 
of a statesman: while his secret superstition referred the comet to tiie glory of his 
own times. (7) Th^ffth visit has already been ascribed to the fifth year of Justinian, 
which coincides with the five hundred and thirty-first of the Christian era. And it 
may deserve notice, that in this, as in the preceding instance, the comet was fol- 
lowed, thou^ at a longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the sun. The sixth 
return, in the year 1106, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and China; and 
in the first fervour of the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahometans mijeht 
surmise, with equal reason, that it portended the destruction of the infidels. The 
seventh phenomena of 1680 was presented to the eyes of an enlightened age. (8) 

tl) See in Uie C. P. Chmtiana of Dacan«:e,(lib. i. e. 2^* No. l.) a chain of original teitimoniet, fima Froco* 
piai in the sixth, to GjlUus in the sixteenth century. 

(S) The first comet u mentioned by John Mahila, (torn. ii. p. 190«319.} and Theophanes; (p. 154.) the seeond 
by Proeopini. (Persic, lib. ii. c. 4.) Yet I stronely saspect their identity. The paleness of the son (Vandal, 
lib. ii. e. 14.) is supplied by T>eophanes (p. 158.) to a different :f ear. 

^) Seneca^ seventh book d[ Natural Qaestions displays, in the theory of comets, a philofOphie min<. 
Tet should we not too candidly confuund a vague prediction, a veniet tcmpus, &c. with the merit of reaLdis- 
eoveries. 

(4) Astronomers may study Newton and Hailey. I draw my humble science from the article Cometef in the 
French Eneyclopedie by M. d*Alerabert. 

(5) Whiston,thehone8t,pious,visionaryWhiston, had fancied for the era of Noah*s flood (two thotnand 
two hundred and forty-two years before ChristO a prior apparition of the ume comet which drowned the 
earth with its tail. 

(0) A dissertation of Freret (Memoires de 1*Academie des Inseriptions, torn. x. p. 357—377.) affords a h«t>P7 
union of philosophy and erudition. The phenomenon in the time of Oiryees was pres^ved by VarnH(apaa 
Augns6n. de Civitate Dei, 21. 8.) who quotes Castor, Dion of Naples, and Adrastns of Cyzicus— nolnles ma- 
thematiei. The two subsequent periow are preserved by the Greek mythology and the spurious books of 
SibylKne verses. 

(7) Plby (Mist. Nat. ii. 23.) has transcribed tlie original memorial of Augustus. Maitan, in his most inge- 
nious letters to the P. Parennin, missionary in China, removes the jrames and the comet of September, fhm the 
year 44 to die year 43, before the Christian era; but I am not totally subdued by the criticism of the Asumio- 
«er. (Oposeulus, p. 275— 351.) 

(8) This last eomet was visible in the month of December, 1680. Bayle, who began his Pensees sur le Comete 
•a January, I68i, (QEuvres, toiii. iii.) wai forced to argue that a tvpernatural comet would have confirmed the 
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The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice which Milton's muse had lo re*. 
cenUy adome^* that the comet, /romi/« horrid hair, akakes fiestUence and vfar,{l) 
Its road in the heavens was observed with exquisite skill by Flamstead and Cas- 
sini; and the mathematical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and Hallcy, rinvesti- , 
gated the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period, in the year 2255, their 
cidculations may perhaps be verified by the astronomers of some future capital iii 
the Siberian or American wilderness. 

IL The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy the globe which we in- 
habit; but the changes on its surface have been hitherto produced by the action of 
volcanoes and earthquakes. (2) The nature of the soil may indicate the countries 
most exposed to these formidable concussions, since they are caused by subterra- 
neous fires, and such fires are kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and 
sulphur. But their times and effects appear to lie beyond the reach of human cu- 
riosity, and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from the prediction of earth- 
quakes, till he has counted the drops of water that silently filtrate on the inflam- 
mable mineral, and measured the caverns which increase by resistance the explo- 
sion of the imprisoned air. Without assigning the cause, histoxy will distinguish 
the periods in which these calamitous eveqte have been rare or frequent,^ and will 
observe that this fever of the earth raged with uncommon violence during the 
reien of Justinian. (3) Each year is marked by the repetition of earthquakes, oC 
sucn duration that Constantinople has been shaken above forty days; of^such ex- 
tent that the shock has been communicated to the whole surfiu^e of the globe, or 
at lea^ of the Roman empire. An impulse or vibratory motion was felt; enormous 
chasms were opened, huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the mr, the sea 
alternately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary bounds, and a mountain was 
torn from Libanus,(4) and cast into the waves, where it protected, as a mole, the 
new harbour of Botrys(5) in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant-hil), may 
crush the insect myriads in the dust; yet truth must extort a confession, that man 
has industriously laboured for his own destruction. The institution of great cities, 
which include a nation within the limits of a wall, almost realizes the wish of Ca- 
ligula, that the Roman people had but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons are said to have perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic 
multitudes were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the festival of the Ascen- 
sion. The loss of Berytus(6) was of smaller account but of much greater value. 
That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was illustrated by the study of the civil law, 
which ^;>ened the surest road to wealth and dignity: the schools of Berytus were 
filled with the rising spirits of the age, and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, 
who might have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of his country. In these 
disasters, the architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The hut of a savage, or 
the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down without injury to the inhabitant; and the 
Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of their Spanish conquerors, who with so 
much cost and labour erected their own sepulchres. The ricn marbles of a patri- 
cian are dashed on his own head: a whole people is buried under the rums of 
public and private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled and propagated by the 
innumerable fires which are necessar}^ for the subsistence and manumctures of a 
great^ity. Instead of the mutual sympathy which might comfort and as^st the 
distressed, they dreadfiiUy experience the vices and passions which are released 
from the fear of punishment; the tottering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice; 

ancients in their idolatry. BernoulK, (See his El^e^ in FonCendle, torn. ▼. p. 09.) wu forced to allow that lite 
Uil, though not the bead, wa« a tlgn of the wrath of God. 

(1) ParadiA Lett was published in the year 1667. and the famous lines (lib. ii. 708, &c.) w|iidi startled the 
Irceiiser* may aUnde to the recent comet of 1664, observed by Castini at Rome, in the presence of quera Chris- 
tiana. (Funienelle, in his Zloge^ torn. ▼. p. 338.) Had Charles II. betrayed any symptoms of cariosity or fear? 

(5) For the cause of earthquakes, tee Buffon, torn. i. p. 502^536. Supplement a I'Hist. Natnrelle, torn. r. 
p. 383—300. edition in 4to.) Vaimont de Bomare(Dietionaire d'Histoire Naturelle, TrenMemen$ dt Terrf, Py 
ritett) Watson; Chemical Essays, torn. i. p. 181—309.) 

(3) The earthquakes that shook the Roman world in the reign of Justinian, are described or mentioned by 
Procopius, -(Goth. lib. iv.c.3f.Anecdot. c.18.) A^thias, Ub.ii. p. 53— 54. lib. v. p. 145-153. John Malala^ 
(Chron* torn. ii. p. 140—146. 176, 177. 183. 193. 330. 320. 831. 333,334.) and Tbeophancs (p. 151. 183. 189. 191— 
196.) ^ 

(4) An abrupt heifrht, a perpendicular cape between Aradus and Botrys, named by the Gireks Sttff wpormirw 
and tvirfor»nov or A.«6o«-^<rM«-ov, by the scnipulous Christians, (Polyb. lib. v. p. 411. Pompoo. Mela, Hh. i. c. IS. 
p. 87.) cum Isaac Voss. Obserrat. Maundrell. Journey, p. 33, 33. Pocock^s Description, vol. 3. p. 90. 

(f ) Botryf was founded (ann. ante Christ. 035—903.) by Ithobal, kin^ of Tyre. (Marsham. Canon. Chion. 
p. 387, 388.) lu poor representative, the villan^e of Patrone. is now destitute of a harbour. 

(6) The univenity, splendour, and ruin of Berytus, are celebrated by Heinecdos, (p. 351—356.) as an ctaen- 
tial part of the history of the Roman law. It was overthrown in the twenty-ftfth year of Justinian, A. 1>. 552* 
Jalv 0; (Theophanes, p. 193.) hut Agathias (lib. ii. p. ^t, 53.) lospends the earthquake till he has achieved the 
Itauan war. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. IIT 

revenge embraces the moment, and selects the victun: and the earth often swal- 
lows the assassioy or the ravisher» in the consummation of their crimes. SuperstittOD 
involves the present danger with invisible terrors; and if > the image of death may 
sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repentance of individuals, an aiirighted 
people is more forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, or to deprecate with 
servile homage the wrath of an avenging Deity. * 

III. Ethiopia apd Egypt have been stigmatized in every age, as the oricpnal 
source and semin^y of the plague. (1) In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this Afri- 
can fever is generated from the putrefacUon of animal sulktances, and especially 
from the swarms of locusts, not less destructive to mankind in their death than in 
their lives. The fatal disease which depopulated the earth in the time ci Justi- 
nian and his successors, (2) first appeared m the nei^bourhood of Pelusium, be- 
tween the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, Peraa, and the 
ladies, and penetrated to the west, along the coast of Africa, and over the conti- 
nent of Europe. In the spring of the second year, Constantinople, during three 
or four months, was visited bv the pestilence; and Proci^ius, who observed its 
progress sUid symptoms with the eyes of a physician,(3) has emulated the skill 
and diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague of Athens. (4) The 
infection was sometimes announced by the visions oi a distempered fancy, and 
the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an 
invisible spectre. But the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their 
usual occupation, were surprised by a slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither 
the pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. 
The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling ofthe 
glands; particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under the ear; and 
when those buboes or tumours were opened, they were found to contain a coal, 
or black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and sup- 
puration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural dischai^e of the morbid 
numour. But if they continued hard and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fiftii day was commonly the term of his life. The fever was often accompa- 
nied with lethargy or delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered with black 
pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in the constitu- 
tions too feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of blood was followed by a 
mordfication of the bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally mor- 
t^; yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and three mothers 
sarvived the loss of their infected, foetus. Youth was the most perilous season; 
and the female sex was less susceptible than the male; but every rank and pro- 
fession was attacked with indiscriminate rajge, and many of those who escaped 
were deprived of the use of their speech, without being secure from a return of 
the disorder. (5) The physicians of Constantinople were zealous and skilful: but 
their art was oaffled by the various symptoms and pertinacious vehemence of the 
disease: the same remedies were productive of contrary effects, and the event ca- 
priciously disap|)ointed their prognostics of death or recover)'. The ord.^r of fu- 
nerals, and the right of sepulchres, were confounded: those who were left without 
friends or servants, lay unburied in the streets, or in their desolate houses; and a 
magistrate was authorized to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies to trans- 
port them by land or water, and to inter them in deep pits beyond the precincts 
of the city. Their own danger, and the prospects of public distress, awakened 
some remorse in the minds of the most vicious of mankind; the confidence of 

(1) I have read with pleasure Mead's short, but elegant treatise conoenring pestilential disorders, the eightk 
edition. London, 1732. 

(t) The grreat plague whieh raged in 543, and the following years. (Paei. Cdtica, torn* ii. p. BIB,) must he 
traeed in Proeopins, (Persic, lib. ii. c. 23, 23,) Agathias (lib. ▼. p. 153, 154.) l^ragrius, (lib. ir. e. 29.) Paul Dia- 
eonus, (lib.ii. e. 4. p. 776, 777. (Gregory of Tours, (torn. ii. lib. 4. c. 5. p. 305.) who stvles it Lw* Inguitunia, and 
the Chromeles of Victor Tannanensis, (p. 9. in Tbesaur. Temporam,) of Marcellinus, (p. 54.) and of Theo- 
phanes(p. 193.) 

(3) Dr. Friend (Hist Mcdicin. in Opp. p. 416— 4?0. Lond. 1733.) is satisfied that Procopius roust have studied 
phync, from his knowledge and use of the technical words. Tet many words that are now scientific, were 
common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

(4) See Thucydides,lib.ii.e. 47~54.p. 127—133. edit. Duker, and the poetical description ofthe same 
plague by Lucretius, (lib. r\, 1136—1884.) I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commentary on this 

gartof Thucydides, a quarto of six hundred pages. (Vener. 1603, apud Juntas,) which was pronounced in 
t. Mark's library, by Fabins Paullinus, tJtineAsis, a physician and philosopher. 

(5) Thueydides (c. 51.) affirms that the Infection could only be once taken; but Evagrins, who had family 
experience ofthe plague, observes, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under the second attack; 
aud tills repetitioB is confirmed by Fabius Paullinus, (p. 588.) I observe that en this liead physicians are di< 
Tided: and the nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar. 
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113 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

health a;;aiii revired their passions and habits; but philosophy roust disdiun the 
observation of Procopius, that the lives of such men were guarded by the peculiar 
favour of fortune or providence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected^ 
that the plague had touched the person of Justinian himself; but the abstemious 
diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, a more rational and 
hcmourable cause for his recovery. (1) During his sickness, the public consterna- 
tion was expressed in the habits of the citizens; and their idleness«nd despondence 
occasioned a general scarcity in the capital of the east 

Contagion is the inseparable S3nnptom of the plague; which, by mutual respira- 
tion, is transfused from the infected persons to the j^ngs and stomach of those who 
approach them. While philosophers beUeve and tremble, it is singular, that the 
existence of a real danger should have been denied bv a people most prone to vain 
and imaginary terrors. (2) Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by 
some short and partial exi)erience, that the infection could not be gained by the 
closest conversation ;(3) and this persuasion might support the assiduity of fhends 
orphy»cians in the care of the sick, whom human prudence woidd have con- 
demned to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, like the predestination <^ 
the Turks, must have aided the progress of the contagion; and those salutary pre- 
cautions, to which Europe is indebted for her safety, were unknown to the §o-^ 
vemment of Justinian. No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent m- 
tercourse of the Roman provinces; from Persia to France, the nations were 
mingled and infected by wars and emigrations: and the pestilential odour, which 
lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, into the 
most distant regions. The mode of its propagation is explained by the remark of 
Procopius himself, that it always spread from the sea-coast to the inland country; 
the most sequestered islands and mountains were successively visited; the places 
which had escaped the fury of its passage, were alone exposed to the contagion of 
the ensuing year. The winds might diffuse that subtle venom; but unless the at- 
mosphere be previously disposed for its reception, the plague would soon expire 
in the cold or temperate climates of the earth. Such was the universal corrup- 
tion of the air, that the pestilence, which burst forth in the fifteenth year of Jus- 
tinian, was not checked or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In time, its 
first malignity was abated and dispersed; the disease alternately languished and 
revived; but it was not till the end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, that 
mankind recovered their health, or the air resumed its pure and salubrious qua- 
lity. No facts have been preserved to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, 
of the numbers Ihat perislied in this extraordinary mortality. I only find, that 
during three months, five, and at length, ten thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople, that many cities of the east were left vacant, and that in several 
districts of Italy, the harvest and the vintage withered on the ground. The tri- 
ple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, afBicted the subjects of Justinian, and 
nis reign is db^aced by a visible decrease of the human species, which has never 
been repaired in some of the fairest countries of the globe. (4) 

(1) It was thus that Socrates had been saved by hit temperance, in the plag^ue of Athens. (AnU Gelliui, 
Noe. Attie. 3. 1.) Dr. Mead accounts for the peculiar salubrity of relig:ious houses, bf the two advantages of 
teelosion and abstinenee (p. 18, 19.) 

(S) Mead proves that the plague is contagions, from Thncydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and common 
experience, (p. 10->S0.;) and he refutes (Preface, p. 2—13.) the contrarv opinion of the French physicians who 
-visited Marseilles in the year 17S0. Yet these were the recent and enlightened speeutors of a p&gne which* 
In a few montte, swept away fifty thousand inhabitants (sur la Peste de Marseille, Paris, 1786.) ofa aty that^n 
the present hour of prosperity and trade, contains no more than ninety thousand souls (Neeker,sar les Fi- ' 
nances, tom. i. p. 391.) 

(3) The strong assertions of Procopius— •wt« y«ip «Tp« o«tj y«f "iJiwrij— are overthrown by the subteqnent 
experience of Rvagrins. 

(4) After some figures of jrhetoric. the sands of the sea, &c. Procopius (Anecdot c. 18.) attempts a more de^ 
finite account : that fwp^»^»^ tM^wSm Mvpt»g bad been exterminated under the reign of the imperial demon. 
The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic, and a literal interpretation would produce sev^sl mil- 
liens nrmillions. Aleraannns (p. 80.^ and Cousin (tom. iii. p. 178^) translate this pasMge *^ two hundred mil- 
ii6ns}** boML am ignorant of their motives. If we drop the A^f •^«$, the remaining /Kvpi«$«y /<vptt»;, a myriad 
«f;(inyriads, would furnish one hundred millions, a number not wholly inndmitsible. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Idea of the Boman jun8prudence.-^7%R laws of the ktngs.-^The twelve tables of the de^ 
cmvirs.^Tht lotus of the people,— The decrees of the senate,— The edicts of the magis^ 
trates and emperors. — Authority of the dviUans, — Code, pandects, novels, and institutes, 
ofJustiman.—L Bights of persons,— II, Rights cf things*— III. Private injuries and 
aetions.'^IF. Crimes and punishments. 

The v^ titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into dust: but the name 
of the legislator is inscribed on a feur and everlasting monument. Under his reign, 
and by his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal works of the 
Code, the Pandects, and the Institute s;(l) the public reason of the Romans 
has been silently or studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe, (2y 
and the laws of Justinian still command the respect or obedience of independent 
nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who connects his own reputation with the 
honour and interest of a perpetual order of «men. The defence of their founder is 
the first cause, which in every age has exercised the zeal and industry of the civi- 
lians. They piously commemorate his virtues; dissemble or deny his faiHngs; ^id 
fiercely chastise the ^uilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the majesty 
of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, as it usually happens, the ran- 
cour of opposition: the character of Justinian has been exposed to the blind 
vehemence of flattery and invective, and the injustice of a sect ^the jinti- TVi- 
boniana) has refused all praise and merit to the prince, his ministers, and his 
laws. (3) Attached to no party, interested only for the truth and candour of histo- 
ry, and directed by the most temperate and skilful guides, (4) I enter with just dif- 
fidence on the subject of civil law, which has exhausted so many learned lives, and 
clothed the walls of such spacious libraries. In a single, if possible in a short chap- 
ter, I shall trace the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justinian, (5) appre- 
ciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the principles of a 
science so important to the peace and happiness of society. The laws of a nation 
form the most instructive portion of its history; and, although I have devoted my- 
self to write the annals of a declining monarchy, 1 shall embrace the occasion to 
breathe the pure and invigorating air of the republic 

The primitive government of Rome(6) was composed,^ with some political skiH^ 
of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a general assembly of the people. War 
and religion were administered by the supreme magistrate; and he alone proposed 
the laws, which were debated in the senate, and finally ratified or rejected by a 
xasqonty of votes in the thirty curia or parishes of the city. Romulus, Numa, and 
Servius Tullius, are celebrated as the most ancient legislators; and each of them 
claims his peculiar part in the threefold division of jurisprudence. (7) The laws 

(1) The cmlkni of tbe darker ages have estabUihed an absurd and incompreheniible mode of quotation, 
whidi is supported by authority and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pandects, and the Insti* 
tates, they mention the number not of the book, but only of the law, and content themselves with reciting the 
first words of Ihe title to which it bektngs; and of these titles there are^more than a t^usand. Ludewig (Vit. 
Jnstiniani, p. 368.) wishes to shake off this pedantic yoke; and I have dared to adopt tlMpimpIe and rational me- 
thod of numberihg the book, the title, and the law. 

(8) Germany. Buiemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have reeeired them as eommdn law or reason; in 
France, Italy, &c. they possess a direct or indirect influence; and they were respected in England, from Ste> 
1»ben to Edward I. our national Justinian (Duck, de Usu et Auctoritate Juris Civilis, lib. ii. c. 1. 8—15. Hein- 
eceiot. Hist. Juris Oermanici, c 3, 4. No. 5S— 124.,) and the legal historians of each country. 

(3) Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute lawyer of the sixteenth century, wished to mortify Cujacius, ani 
to please the Chuicellor d« THopital. His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never been able to procure) was . 
publiKlied in French in 1009: andhis sect was propagated in Germany (Heineccius, Opp. torn. iiL sylloge 3. p. 
171—183.) 

(4) At the head of these gaides I shall respectflilly place the learned and perspicuous Heineccius, a German 
pRifessor, who died at Halle in the year 1741 (see his Eloge in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque Germanidue, torn, n, 
p. 91—64.) His ample works have been collected in eight volumes in 4to. Geneva, 1743—1748. The treatise* 
which I have separately used are, 1. Historia Juris Rmnani et Germanici. Lugd. Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syn- 
tagma Antiquitatnm ^manam Jurisprudentiam illustrantium, 2 vols, in 8vo. Trajeet. ad Khenum. 3. £!»• ^ 
nittitft Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Institutionum, Lugd. Bat. 1751, in 8vo. 4. £lementa J. C. secundum 
Ordinem Pandectarum^ Trajeet. 1772, in 8vo. 2 vols. 

(5) Our original texMs a fragment de prigine Juris (Pandect, lib. i. tit. 2.) of Fomponlus, a Roman lawyer^ 
who lived under the Antmiines (Hdnec. torn. iii. syll. 3. p. 64-120.) It has been abridged, and probably cot^ 
rapted, by Tribonian, and since restored by Bynkenhoek (Opp. tom. i. p. 279—304.) 

(6) The constitational history of the kings of Rome may be studied in the first book of lavy, and more co- 
pioutlj in Dionysius Halicamassensis (lib. ii.p. 80-*96. 119—130. lib, iv. p. 198— 280.0 who sometimes betray» 
the ehmracter of a rhetorician and a Greek. 

(7) lliis threefold division of the law was applied to the three Roman kings by Justus Lipsius (Opp. tonuir. 
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of marriage, tbe education of children, and the authority of parents, which msf 
seem to dniw their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the untutored wisdom 
of Romulus. The law of nations and of religious worship, which Numa introduced, 
was derived from his nocturnal converse with the nymph f^ria. The ctvUIblw 
is attributed to the experience of Servius: he balanced the rights and fortunes of 
the seven classes of citizens; and guarded, by fifty new regulations, the observance 
of contracts and the punishment of crimes. The state, which' he had inclined to- 
wards a democracy, was changed by the last Tarquin into lawless despotism; and 
when tiie kingly office was aboushed, the patricians engrossed the benefits of free- 
dom. The royal laws became odious or obsolete; the mysterious deposit e was si- 
lently preserved by the priests and nobles; and, at the end of sixty years, the citi- 
zens of Rome still complained that they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of 
the magistrates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings had blended themselves 
with the public and private manners of the city; some fra^ents of that venerable 
jurisprudence(l) were compiled by the diligence of antiquarians, (2) and above 
twenty texts still speak the rwleness of theTelasgic idiom of the Latins. (3) 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the decemvirs, (4) who sullied by their 
actions the honour of inscribing on brass, or wood, or ivory, the twelve tables 
of the Rpman laws. (5) They were dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an 
aristocracy, which had yielded with reluctance to the just demands of the people. 
But the substance of the twelve tables was adapted to the state of the city; and the 
Romans had emerged from barbarism, since they were capable of studying and 
embracing the institutions of their more enlightened neighbours, A wise Ephe- 
sian was driven by envy from his native country; before he could reach the shores 
of Latium, he had observed the various forms of human nature and civil society; 
he imparted his knowledge to the legislators of Rome, and a statue was erected m 
the fbrum to the perpetual memory of Hermodorus.(6) The names and divisions 
of the copper-money, the sole coin of the infant state, were of Dorian origin :(7) 
the harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved the wants of a people whose agriad- 
ture was often interrupted by war and faction; and since the trade was establish- 
ed,(8) the deputies, who sailed from the Tiber, might return from the same har- 
bours with a more precious cargo of political wisdom. The colonies of Great 
Greece had transported and improved the arts of their mother-country. Cum» 
,Aid Rhegium, Crotona and Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in the 
I'ank of the most flourishing cities. The disciples of Pythagoras applied philoso- 
phy to the use of government; the unwritten laws of Charondas accepted the aid 
of poetry and musici(9) and Zaleucus framed the republic of the Locrians^ which 

*^ 

p. S79.,) U adopted by OraTina (Origines Juris Civilis, p. 2t. edit. Lips. 1737.,) and is relactantljr admittei hf 
Maseou, his German editor. 

(1) The most ancient code or digest was styled Jus Fapirianuin, from the first compiler, Papirios, who flom^ 
ished somewhat before or after tbe Regifugiara. (Pandect, lib. i. tit. 2.) The best judicial critics, eren Byn- 
kershodc (torn. i. p. S84, 385.) and Heineccius (Hist. J. C. R. lib. i. c. Id, 17, and 0pp. torn. iii. sylioge 4. p. 1— 
S.0 give credit to this tale of Pomponius, without suiBciently adverting to the Talne and rarity of such a rao- 
nument^of the third century, of the illiterate city. I much suspect that the Caius Fapicins, the PoQtifes 
Maximat,who revived the laws of Numa (Dionys. Hal. lib. iit p. 171.0 left only an oral tradition; and tiiat 
the Jus Fapirianum of Grenius Flaecus (Pandect. lib. i. tit. 16. ler. 144.,^) was not a commentary, but an ori- 
ginal worfc, compiled in the time of Csesar (Censorin. de Die Natali, lib. iii. p. 13. Duker de Latiiutate, J. C 
P«lf7.) 

(2) A p<mipous, thoiuii.'feeble, attempt to restore the original, is made in the Histoire de la Jurispmdeace 
Bomaine of Terasson^pi 23—73. Paris, 1750, in folio; a work of more promise than performance. 

(3) In the year L|il4, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up between Cortona and Gobio. A part of 
Aese, for the rest is^tmsoan, represents the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and language, whidi are 
diseribed by Herotlotus to that district of Italy (lib. i. c. 56—58.) tho«igh thu difficult passage maybe explained 
of a Crestona in Thrace (Notes de Larcher, torn. i. p. 356—261. The savage dialect of the Eugubine tahlei 
has ei^ereised, and may still elude the divination of criticism; but the root is undoubtedly La^, of the same 

'1 understand. The Ro|nan ' 
if the twelve titles, of 
.143. Scipion Ma^ 
Istoria Diplomatiea,'p* 241—3581 Bibliotheqne Italique, tore. iii. p. 30—41. '174—305. tom. xiv. p. 1— 53.> 

(4) Compare Livy (lib. iii. c. 31—59.) with Dionysins Halicarnassfensis (lib. x. p. 644; xi. p. 691.) ^ How con- 
cise and animated is the Roman— how prolix and lifeless is the Greek ! Yet he has admirably judged the 
nast^^ and defined the rules of historical composition. 

(5) From the historians, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. YiiK i. No. 26.) maintains that the twelve tables were of bns«, 
— aereas: in the text of Pomponius we read choreas; for which Scidiger has substituted roboreas (Bynkershoek, 
p. 386.) Wood, brass, and ivory, might be successively employed. 

(6) His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tuseulan; Qusestjon, 5. 36.) his statue b^ Pliny (Hist. Nat* 34. 11.) 
The letter* drejim, and prophecy of Heraeiitus, are alike spurious (Epistolae Grace. Divers, p. 337.) 

(7) This intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money is ably discussed by Dr. Bentley (OisserUtkm 
on the epistles of Phalaris, p. 427—479., whose powers in this controversy were called forth by honour and te- 



(8) The Romans«or their allies, sailed as fkr as the fair promontory of Africa (Pdyb. lib. iii. p. 177. ed^it. 
Casaobon, in folio.) Their voyages to Cumae, &c. are noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 

(9) This circumstance would alone proye the antiquity of Charondas, the legislator of Khcgium and Catft- 
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stood withoDt alteration above two hundred year8.(l) From a nmilar motive of 
aaUonal jyride, both Livy and Dionysius are willing to believe, that the deputies of 
Rome visited Athens under the wise and splendid, administration oi Pericles; and 
the laws of Solon were transfused into the twelve tables. If such an embassy had 
Indeed been received from the barbarians of Helena, the Roman name would 
have been familiar to the Greeks before the reign ot Alexander;(2) and the faint* 
est evidence would h^ve been explored and celebrated by the curiosity of succeed- 
ing times. But the Athenian monuments are silent; nor will it seem credible that 
the patncians should undertake a long and perilous navigation to copy the purest 
model of a democracy. In the compaiison of the tables of Solon with those of the 
decemvirs, some casual resemblance may be found; son>e rules which nature and 
reason have revealed to every society; some proofs of a common descent fix)m 
£gypt or Pheni<^a.(3) But m all the great hnes of public and private jurispru- 
dence, thb legislators of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers or adverse to 
each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve tables, (4) they ob* 
tained among the Romans that blind and partial reverence which the lawyers of 
every country delight to bestow on their municipal institutions. The study is re- 
commended by Cicero(5) as equally pleasant and instructive. ** They amuse the 
jnind by the remembrance of old words and the portrait of ancient manners; they 
inci^sate the soundest principles of government and morals; and I am not afraid 
to affirm, that the briet composition of the decemvirs surpasses in genuine value 
the libraries of Grecian philosophy. " " How admirable," says Tully, with honest 
or affected prejudice, " is the wisdom of our ancestors! We ^lone are the masters 
of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more conspicuous, if we deign to cast 
^ur eyes on the rude and almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and 
of Lycurgus." The twelve tables were committed to the memory of the young, 
and the meditation of the old; they were transcribed and illustrated with learned 
diligence: they had escaped the flames of the Gauls; they subsisted in the age of Jus- 
tinian, and their subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the labour of 
modem critics. (6) But although these venerable monuments were considered as 
the rule of right, and the fountain of justice, (7) they were overwhelmed by the 
weight and variety of new laws, which at the end of five centuries, became a grie- 
vance more intolerable than the vices of the cit^.(8) Three thousand brass plates, 
the acts of the senate and people, were deposited in the capitol:(9) and soirfe of 
the acts, as the Jtdian law against extortion, surpassed the number of a I|undred 
chapters. (10) The decemvirs had neglected to import the sanction of Zaleucus, 

na, «rha, bf i tttange error of Diodonu Sieulot, (tom. i. lib. 12. p. 485—493.^ U celebrated long »ften»«rd as 
Ite motbor of the policy of Thurium. 

(1) Zalencof, whose existence hat been rashly attacked, hnd the merit and jflory of converting a band of 
<mtlaw8 (the Locriaos) into the roost virtuous and orderly of the Greek republies (See two Merooires of the 
B^nm dtt St. Croix, sur la Legislation de la Grande Grece; Mem. de PAcademie, tom. xiii. p. 276~333.) Buc 
the laws of Zaleucut and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and Stebsas, are the spanous composttiod 
of a Pythagorean sophist, whose fraud has been detected by the critical sajfacity of Bentley (p. 33f— 377.) 

(S) I seize the opportunity of tracing the proj^ress of this nattonal intercourse: 1. Herodotus and Thdcjr- 
dides (A. V. C. 380—350.) appear ignorant of the name and existence of Rome (Joseph. Contra Apton. torp. li. 



colony, and tbe fkbk of the iEneid, Cassandra, 1226—1280. 

AoSavTs;. 
A bold predietiOn before the end ofthe first Punic war. . „ ,. ^ » - * 

(3} The tenth Uble, de modo sepulture, wa« iKirrowed from Solon ^iee>t> de Legibni, \u 23—26; ;) the fertnm 
per MDcem et ficium eonoeptum, is derived by Heineecius Atim the manner* of Athens (Antiquitat. Rom. fom. 
tu p. I6t— iTiW The right of killine a nocturnal thief, was declared, by Ucs*t, Solon, and the decemvirs, (Exo- 
^tUyxni. S. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, torn. i. p. 736. edit. Ilejske. Macrob. Saturnalia, lib. i. c 4. Col- 
latioLegumMosaicanimetRomanAnim, tit. vii.no. 1. p. 218. edit. CanneBietcr.) ^ ,,, 

. (4) Bp»%iM9 x«* «»»/)«TT«5, is the praise of Diodnnis (torn. i. lib. xii. p. 494.),wh>ch may be fairly traiulated by 
the eleganti atooe absohita brevitate verborum of Aulas GelKus (Koct.) Attic, xxi. 1.) 

(i) Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 33.) and his representative Crassus (de Oratore, 1. 43, 44.) 

(6) See Heineecias (Hist. J. R. no. 29—33.) I have followed the restoration t>f the twelve tables by Gravina 
(Origines J. C. p. 4«d— Sd7.) and TeVasson (Hist de la Jurisprudence Romaitie, p. 94—^5.)^ 

<7) finiaseqMi jaris (Taoit. AnnaL iii. 27.) Fons omnis publici et privati juris (T. Liv. iii, 34.) 

(S)ueprineipiu iaris«et qQibtis niodis ad hanc multitudinem infinitam ac varietatem Tegu'm perventnra 
sit alcitis diNe/am (Tacit. Annal. iii. 25.) This deep disquiutioA fiUs only two pages, but they are the pages 
of Tacitus. With equal sense, but with less energy, Livy (iii. 34.) had complained, in bac immenso aliaram 
aaper alias aeervatarum legum eoroulo, Sec. 

(^) See Soetonius in Vaspasiano, e. 8. 

(Id) Cieeroid FamiUares, 8. 8. 

Vol. III. 16 
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vhich so long msuntalned the integrity of his rq)ubUc. A Locrian, ivho proposedl 
any new law, stood forth in the assembly of the people with a cord round lus neckr 
and if the law was rejected the innovator was instantly strangled. 

The decemvirs, had been named, and their tables were approved, byan assem- 
bly of the centuriea, in which riches preponderated against numbers. To the first 
class of Romans, the proprietors of one hundred thousand pounds of copper, (1) 
ninety-eight votes were assigned, and only ninety-ftve were left for the «x mfenor 
classes, distributed according to their substance by the artful policy of Servius* 
But the tribunes soon established a more specious and popular maxim, that every 
dtizen has an equal right to enact the laws which be is bound to obey.. Instead 
of the centurkB, they convened tYie tribes, and the patricianSr after an important 
struggle, submitted to the decrees of an assembly, m which their votes were con- 
founded with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as the tribes succes- 
sively passed over narrow bridge8,(2) and gave their voices aloud, the conduct of 
each citizen was exposed to the eyes and ears of his friends and countrymen^ 
The insolvent debtor consulted the wishes of his creditor: the client would have 
blushed to oppose the views of his patron: the general was followed by his vete- 
rans, and the aspect of the grave magistrate was a living lesson to the multitude. 
A new method of secret ballot abolished the influence en fear and shame, of ho- 
nour and interest, and the abuse of freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy 
and despotism^(3) The Romans had aspired to be equal; they were levelled by 
th« equidity of servitude; and the dictates of Augustus were paUenUy ratified by 
the formal consent of the tribes of centuries. Once, and once only, he expen^ 
enced a sincere and strenuous opposition. His subjects had resided all political 
liberty; they defended the freedom of domestic li&. A law which enforced the 
obHgatioii, and strengthened the bonds of marriage, was clamorously rejected; 
Propertius, in the arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licentious love; and 
the preject of reform was suspended till a new and more tractable generation had 
arisen in the world. (4) Such an example was not necessary to instruct a prudent 
usurper, of the mischief of popular assemblies; and their abolition,^ which Au- 
gustus had silenUy prepared, was accomplished without resistance,^ and almost 
without notice, on the accession of his successor. (5) Sixty thousand plebeian leg- 
islators, whom numbers made formidable, and poverty secure, were supplanted 
by six hundred senators, who held their honours, their fortunes and their lives, 
by the clemency of the emperor. The loss of executive power was alleviated by 
the eift of legislative authority; and Ulpian might assert, after the practice of two 
hundred years, that the decrees of the senate obtained the force and validity of 
laws. In the times of freedom, the resolves of the people had often been dibtated 
by the pas^on or error of moment; the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws^ 
were adapted by a single hand to the prevailing disorders: but the senate, under 
the reign of the Casars, was composed of ma^strates and lawyers, and in ques- 
tions ofprivate jurisprudence, the integrity of their judgment was seldom pervert- 
ed by fear or interest (6) 

The ttlence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the occasional edicts of 
those nftagistrates who were mvested with the bonoura of the sUtc(7) This an- 

f I) DkniTiKit, wixh ArbalJiDAt, md maitorihe laodtTnt feicept Eisenichmidt de Ponderibai, See. p. 137— 
14(M r«^r«i«it the on*- hundtf^ iliBtii»twl bm^fa hj teti ihoortnrf Attie dniehiiMe,or lome^what morethtn Uwee 
liuwdwd pouiKh tterfirifl. But th«ir «Blcutiitl«n can ajtplir only to the latter times, wlien the M wu ^ini- 
u bhed to r t-iwcBtT-fourOi «( Hi m c leni weifirhi; Jior ntii 1 bsl ieve that in the first ag:es, howerer destitute of 
il»eprt-ci«iii m*itla,ji 4in^1eoqMe ufbibver eoultl h»Te beeii i?:((^li«ngedforseTeiity pounds of copper or brass. 
. ... .... ., .. ^ ind, after coflfc- 

Roman pound 
r the ftnt class 

^^ ^ .^,.— .. ,, ...«.».«j reckoning, that an os was sold at 

Rcunt fur SA, tt iheep for 10 j^ atid A quAft^f af when for il. lOi . (Festm, p. 330»edit. Dacier. PHn. HisL Na- 
luf, iTiii. 4^ nor do 1 ih viy rewun to rejpti «ie»e coru-cquenifes, which moderate our ideas of the povertr of 

(s; Camqit ilie cummoa wriren fwi thp RomiiD Camithi, p«pecially Sigonius and Beaufbrt. Spanheim rde 
1>rar»tiiitLt et Uaii Numwnttum , torn. u. dtwrt* x. p. 193, 103 J thows, on a eorious medal, the Qsttu Rmies. 

^J) Cicero (del.fini'itHuL tfl— la.j diibat^ iliii canMitudoiuil question, and aislnis to his brother Qnintna 
tbcmAitunfiopuWiidf, 

{4l PrsB tumulfy rtPUMntinm perierre non pntiii (Suttoi). m Aufust. c. xzziy.) See Propertius, Hb. ii. eler» 
-cl. MFiaecemi, in q f«p»ni[e hufDiy, luu erxbiiiiKd the whole suhiect of the Julian and Fapian-PoDDieaB 
' laws (Op|i, torn. vii. P. 1, p. 1-^79.) "^ f ■-— 

(«} Tvcit. Annal, K 1 J» Up«u», Etcomii E. in Tadtiim, 

(B) Non tmbiginir wnstum jm fatfre pofve^ia iheilecbiofi itf Olpian (Hhi ZTi. ad EdieC in nmdeeC; lihi %^ 
%nM. \^%. LS'7 Fomponmi titxes ihe {?Qiiijtm nf the pwpk ti ■ tuiM hominum CPandeec Kb. i tit. ii. lev. ixO 

m 1 lie Ju» lioju?iu:iuai of <Sm£ (i^eion wd aLb«i onsiiitaia ii larictly defloed in tfa0 Litki text of the fp<- 
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«tent prerogative of the Roman kings was transferred, in their respective oflElcest 
^ the consols and dictators, the censors and pretors; and a umilar right was as- 
sumed b^ the trMnmes ci the people, the ediles and proconsuls. At Rome, and in 
the provinces, the duties of the subject, and the intentions of the governor, were 
proclaimed; and the civil jurisprudence was reformed by the annusd edicts of the 
supreme judge, the pretor of the city. As soon as he ascended his tribunal, he an- 
nounced by the voice of the crier, and afterwards, inscribed on a white wall, the 
rules which he proposed to follow in the decision of doubtful cases, and the relief 
which his equhy would afford from the precise rigour of ancient statute A pria- 
ciplc of discretion more congenial to monarchy was introduced into the republic: 
the art of respecting the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was improved 
by successive pretors; subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat the plainest 
meaning of the decemvirs, and where the end was salutary, the means were fre- 
frequently absurd. The secret or probable wish of the dead was suffered to pre- 
vail over the order of succession and the forms of testaments; and the daimant, 
who was excluded from the character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure frwn 
an indulgent pretor, the possession of the goods of his late kinsman and benefactor. 
In the redress of private wrongs, compensations and fines were substituted to the 
obsolete rigour ot the twelve tables: time and space were annihilated by fanciful 
suppositions; and the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obligation, 
or excused the performance, of an uicon venient contract A jurisdiction thus vague 
aad arbitranr was exposed to the most dangerous abuse; the substance, as wett as 
the form, of justice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of virtue, the bias of 
laudable affection, and the grosser seductions of interest or resentment But the 
errors or vices of each pretor expired with his annual office; such maxims alone 
as had been approved by reason and practice were copied by succeeding judges; . 
the rule of proceeding was defined by the solution of new cases; and the temptations 
of injustice were removed by the Cornelian law, which compelled the pretor of the 
year to adhere to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation. (1) It was re- 
served for the curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the design which 
he had conceived by the genius of Caesar; and the pretorsmp of Salvius Julian, an 
emineht lawyer, was immortaUzed by the composition of the perpetual edict. 
This well-digested code was ratified by the emperor and the senate; the long di- 
vorce of law and equity was at length reconciled; and, instead of the twelve ta- 
bles, the perpetual edict was fixed as the invariable standard of civil jurispru- 
dence. (2) 

From Augustus to Trajan, the modem Caesars were content to promulgate their 
edicts in the various characters of a Roman magistrate; and, in the decrees (^ the 
senate, the efiistlea and orations of the prince were respectfully inserted. Hadri- 
an(3) appears to have been the first who assumed, without dis^ise, the plenitude 
of legi^ative power. And this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind, was 
countenanced by the patience of the times, and his long absence from the seat of 
government The same policy was embraced by succeeding monarchs, and, ac- 
cording to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, " the gloomy and intricate forest of 
ancient laws was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and constitutions. "(4) 
During four centuries, from Hadrian to Justinian, the public and private jurispru- 
dence was moulded by the will of the sovereign; and few institutions, either human 
or divine, were permitted to stand on their former basis. The origin of imperial 
legislation was concealed by the darkness of ages and the terrors of armed des- 
potism; and a double fiction was propagated by the servilitv, or perhaps the igno- 
rance, of the civilians who basked in the sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine 
courts. 1. To tfie prayer of the ancient Cxsars, the people or the senate had 

ttitmet (lib. i.tir.n. Ko.7.)Md moie lootehr explained in the Oreek parsphmie of Theophilmtp. 33*39. 
alh. ReitxO who drop* the important word honoranuin. „^ . . . . 

•Xl) Dion Canias (torn. i. fib. xxxTi p. 100.) fixes perpetual ediett in the year of Rome 689. Their imtitdtion, 
howBver, H aseribed to the year 595 in the Acta Diuma, which have been pubruhed from |he 0«pen of Lodo- 
Ticu« Vivei. Their authentieitj is supported or allowed by Picrhiiis (Annal. Roman, tom. «. p. 377, 3T8.0 GrK- 
▼ins (ad Soeton. p. 778.^ Dodwell (Pneleetion. Camden, p. 665*0 and Heineceius; but a single word, Scntum 
Cimbricam, detects the forvery (Moy1e*s Works, vol. j. p. 303.) ^ ,. .. ^ j, ^ 

(2) The history of edicts i« composed, and the text ofHhe perpetual edict i§ restored by the inaster>hand or 
H6|»eecias (Opp. tom. Tii. p. 3. p. 1—564.0 in whose researches I might safely acqui«Re. In the Academy of 
loserlplions, M. Boochaod has given a senes of memoirs to this interesting Subject of hiw and literature. 

(3; His hiws are the first in the Code. See Dodwell (Prselect. Camden, p. 31^-340.,) who wanders from the 
subject in confused reading and feeble paradox. 

(4) Totam'illam veterem etsqaalleatem sylvam lernm novis principaliura resenptonim et edictomra s^m- 
Tibtii rascatis et enditis (Anologet. e. iv. p. JO. edit. Havercamp.) He proceeds to praise the recent nnime«s 
of Scvenis, who repealed the uieleu or pernieioot Itw», without any regard to their «ge or authority. 
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sometimes granted a personal exemption from the obligation and penalty" of parti* 
ticular statutes; and each indulgence was an act of juriwiiction exercised by the re- 
public over the first of her citizens. His humble privilege was at length transformed 
into the prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expression of rele^ised from the 
lavf8y{l) was supposed to exalt the emperor above all human restraint, and to 
leave his conscience and reason as the sacred measure of his conduct 2. A ^mi* 
lar dependence was implied in the decrees of the ^nate, which, in every reigns 
defined the titles and powers of an elective magistrate. But it was not before the 
ideas, and even tlie langua^, of the Romans had been corrupted, that a tnyal 
law, (2) and an irrevocable gift of the people, were created by the fancy of Ulpian, 
or more probably of Tribonian himselt;(3) and the origin of imperial power, though 
fal4k in feet, and slavish in its consec^uence, was supported on a principle of free- 
dom and justice. ** The pleasure ot the emi)eror has the vigour and effect of law, 
since the Roman people, by the royal law, have transferred to their prince the fall 
extent of their own power and sovereignly. "(^) The will of a single man, of a 
child perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the wisdom of ages and the incltnatioiMi 
of minions; and the degenerate Gt*eeks were proud to declare, that in his Juiiids 
alone the arbitrary exercise of legislation could be safely deposited. ** What inte- 
rest or passion," exclaims Thec^hilus in the court of Justinian, "can reach the 
calm and sublime elevation of the monarch ? He is already master of the lives and 
fortunes of his subjects; and those who have incurred his displeasure, are already 
numbered with the dead. "(5) Disdaining the language of flattery, the historian 
may confess, that in questions of private jurisprudence, the absolute soverdgn of 
a great empire can seldom be infiuenced by any personal considerations. Virtue, 
or even reason, will suggest to his impartial mind, that he is the guardian of peace 
and equity, and that the interest of society is inseparably connected with his own. 
Under the weakest and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wis- 
dom ai«i integrity of Papinian and Ulpian;(6) and the purest materials of the Code 
and Pandects are inscribed with the names of Caracalla and his ministers. (T) The 
tyi-ant of Rome was sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A dagger termi- 
nated the crimes of-Domitian; but the prudeiwre of Nerva confirmed his acts, 
which, in the joy of their deliverance, had oeen rescinded by an indignant senate. (8) 
Yet in the re8criptSy{9) replies to the consultations of the magistrates, the wisiest 
of princes might be deceived by a partial exposition of the case. And this alnise, 
which placed their hasty decisions on the same level with mature and deliberate 
acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned by the sense and example of Tra- 
jan. The rescripts of the emperor, his ^ants and decrees^ his edicts and pragma'- 
tic sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink, (10) and transmitted to the provinces 
as general or special laws, which the magistrates were bound to execute, and the 
people to obey. But as their number continually multiplied, the rule of obedience 
became each da^ more doubtful and obscure, till the will of the sovereign was fixed 
and ascertained in the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian codes. 
The two first, of which some fr^ments have escaped, were framed by two privi^ 

(1) The constitutional style of tegtbut Soltitai it misinterpreted by the art or ignortnee of Dion Cassfut 
(toni. i. tib. iiii. p. 713.) On thri oceaMon, his litlitor, Reimar, Joins the unircrsal censure which fteedom «m1 
criticism have pronounced against that slavish historian. 

(2) The word (lex regb) wai still more recent than the thing. The slarei of Commodus or Caracall* would 
have started at the name of royalty. 

(3) See Oravina (Opp. p. 501-512.0 «««» Beaufort (Kepnblique Romaine, torn. i. p* 855^874.) He hat made 
ft proper use of two dissertafioos by John FredericHGronovius and Noodt, both translated, with valuable notes, 
by Baiiieyrae, 2 vols, in l2mo. 1731. 

(4) Institnt. lib. i. tit. ii. No. 6. Pandect, lib. i. tit. iv. leg. i. Cod. Justinian, lib. L tit. xvii leg. i. No. 7. In 
hM amiqnitiet and «lements, Rfineccius has amply treated de constitntionibns priitcipum, which are iUastratcd 
by Godefroy (Comment, ad Cod. l^heodos. lib. i. tit. 1—3.0 and Gravina (p. 87-1-90.) 

(5)Theopliilus, m Paraphras. Grsec. Institnt. p. 33, 34. edit. Beitz. For bis penon, time^ and wiitiaB,aec 
the Theophilus of J. H. Myiins, Excurs. iii. p. 1034.-1703. ^ 

i?^ .U*'* " "?•" ™^y ****" **•***" '" **»® complaint of Macrinus (Jnl. Capitolin. c. xiii*)— Neiha ewe legS 
vid«n Commodk et Caracalte et horainum imperitonim vduntates. Coramodus ^i-as made a Divus by Serecna 
(Dodwell, Praelect. vm. p. 334, 321.) Yet he occurs only twice in the Pandects. 

(7) Or Anpnius Garaealla alone two hundred constitutions are exUnt in the Code, and with his fhther one 
hundred and sixty. These two princes are quoted fifty times in the Pandeeu and eight in the loslitutea (Te- 
raaom, p. 265.) ^ ^ 

(8) Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. a«. Sueton. in Domittan. c. xxiii. 

(9) It was a nunm of Consuniine, contra j us rescripta non valeant (Cod. Tbeodofc lib. i. tit. ii. leg. i.) The 
emperors tehietantly allow some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, Sec: but theae Snsuf- 
ficjent remedies are too much in the discretion and at the peril i»f the judge. 

•ui*2iA ^?P2?"°i," ''^^%^,'?"? cinnabar, which marks the imperiardiplomas fhmi Leo I. (A. D. 470.) to 
^dS£^ SlSf ?I^^ *Zf **'*^ ^^*SS?*'»^".* Raisonnee de la Diplomatique, torn. i. p. 509-f 14. Lami, de Eru- 
1 «NMae Apostolorum, fom. ii. p, 7a*— 72©.) «--!»*" —7 
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lawyers, to preserve the constitutions of the pagan etnperors firom Hadrian to 
Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was digested m sixteen hooks by 
the (Mtier of the young Theodosius, to consecrate the laws of the Christian princes 
from Constantine to his own reign. But the three codes obtained an equal autho- 
lity^ in the tribunals; and any act which was not included in the sacred deponte, 
miirht be disregarded by the judge as spurious or obsolete. (1) 

Among savage nations, the want oi letters is imperfectly supplied by use of visi- 
ble signs, which awaken attention, and perpetuate the remembrance of any pub- 
lie or private transaction. The jurisprudence of the first Romans exhibited the 
scenes of a pantomime; the words were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error or neglect in the/orm« of proceeding was sufficient to annul the aubhance of 
the fairest claim. The communion of the marriage-life was denoted by the ne- 
cessary elements g£ fire and waler:(2) and the divorced wife resigned the bunch 
of keys, by the delivery ot which she had been invested with the government of 
the family. The manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed by turning 
him round iji^ith a gentle blow on the cheek: a work was prohibited by the casting 
of a stone; prescription was interrupted by the breaking of a branch; the clenched 
fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposite; the right hand was the gift <tf faith and 
confidence. The indenture of covenants was a broken straw; weights and scales 
were introduced into every payment, and the heir who accepted a testament, was 
sometimes obliged to snap nis fingers, to cast away his garments, and to leap and 
dance with real or affected transport (3) If a citizen pursued any stolen goods 
into a neighbour's house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid 
his face with a mask or basin, lest he should encounter the eyes of a virgin or a 
matron^(4) In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of his witness, seized 
his reluctant adversary by the neck; and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid 
of his fellow-citizens. The two competitors grasped each other's hand as if they 
stood prepared for combat before the tribunal of tne pretor: he commanded them 
to produce the*obJect of the dispute; they went, they returned, with measured 
steps, and a clod of earth was cast at his feet to represent the field for which they 
contended. This occult science of the words and actions of law was the inheri- 
tance of the pontiffs and the patricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, they an- 
nouticed to their clients the aaYS of business and repose; these important trifles 
were interwoven with the religion of Numa; and, after the publication of the 
twelve tables, the Roman people were still enslaved by the ignoi'ance of judicial 
proceedings. The treachery of some plebeian officers at length reveled the pro- 
fitable mystery: in a more enlightened age, the legal actions were derided and ob- 
served; and the same antiquity which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use 
and meaning, of this primitive language. (5) 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages of Rome, who, in a 
tstricter sense, may be considered as the authors of the civil law. The alteration 
of the idiom and manners of the Romans, rendered the style of the twelve tables 
less familiar to each rising generation, and the doubtful passages were imperfectly 
explained by the study of legal antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to cir- 
cumscribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend the consequences, to 
reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, was a much nobler and more im- 
portant triisk; and the province of legislation was silently invaded by the expoun- 
ders of ancient statutes. Their subtle interpretations concurred with the equity 
of the pretor, to reform the tyranny of the darker ages: however strange or in- 
tricate the means, it was the ainr of artificial jurispinidence to restdre the simple 
dictates of nature and reason, and the skill of private citizens was usefully em- 
ployed to undermine the public institutions of their country. The revolution of 

(t) SchtiUihe, JariiprndentiR Ante^Jiistinianen, p. 681—718. Cnjacias assifirnecl to Gregory the reigm from 
Hadrian to Q&ilienus, and the cnntinuntion to his fVUow-labourer Hermogenes. This general dinsion raay be 
jusf, but they often trespassed on each other's ground. 

(2) Seeevola, most probab!y % Cervidius Scwvola the master of Papinian, considers this acceptance of fire 
and water a« the essence of marriage (Pandect, lib. xxiv. tit. i. leg. Ixvi. See Heineccios, Hist. J. R. No. 317.) 

(3) Cicero (de Officiit, 3. 19.) may state an ideal case, but St. Ambrose (de Officits, 3. 3.) appeals to the prac-. 
tiee of his own times, vhidt he understood as a lawyer and a magistrate. (Scbalting ad Ulpian. Fragment, 
lit. xxii. No. 28. p. 645, 64C) ' 

(4) The fartiim lance licioane eonceptura was no longer nndentood. in the time of the Antonines (Aulot 
Gellius, 16. 10.) The Attic aerivation of Heineccius (Antiquitat. Rom. lib. iv. tit. i. No. 13—31.) is supported 
by the evidence of AristophMrs, his scholiast and Pollux. 

(5) In his oration for Muiim (c. 9—13.,) Cicero turns into ridicule tite forms and mysteriea of the eirilians, 
which are represented with more candour by Aulus Geliius (N«ct. Attic 20. ID.) Gmviiia (Opp* p. 265—267.,> 
and ReineeciQs (Antiquitat. Hb. ir. tit, vi.) 
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almost 01^ thoosand years, from the twelve tables to the rei^ of Justinian, may 
be divided into three periods almost eoual in duration, and distmeuished from each 
oUier by the mode of instruction and the character of civilians, (l) Pride and ig- 
norance contributed, during the first period, to confine within narrow limits the 
science of the Roman law. On the public days of market or assembly, the masters 
of the art were seen walking in the forum, ready to impart the needful advice to 
the meanest of their fellow citizens, from whose votes, on a future occasion, they 
might solicit a grateful return. As their years and honours increased, they seat- 
-ed themselves at home on a chair or throne, to expect with patient gravity the 
visits of their clients, who, at the dawn of day, from the town and country, be^ui 
to thunder at their door. The duties of social life, and the incidents of judidsd 
proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these consultations, and the verbal or 
written opinion of the juriscdnaults was framed according to the rules of prudence 
and law. The youths of their own order and family were permitted to listen; 
their children enjoyed the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mucian race 
was long renowned for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. The second 
period, the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may be extended from the 
birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexander. A system was fonned, schools 
were instituted, books were composed, and both the living and the dead became 
subservient to the instruction of the student. The ttifiartite of £lius Pxtus, sur^ 
named Catus, or the Cunning, was preserved as the oldest work of jurisprudence. 
Cato the censor derived some additional fame from his legal studies, and those of 
his son: the kindred appellation of Mucins Scaevola was illustrated by three sages 
of the law; but the perfection of the science was ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, 
their disciple and the friend of TuUy; and the long succession, which shone with 
equal lustre under the republic and under the Cxsars, is finally closed by the re- 
spectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their names, and the 
various titles of their productions, have been minutely preserved, and the exam- 
ple of Labeo may suggest some idea of their diligence and fecundHy. That emi- 
nent lawyer of the Auguistan age divided the year between the city and country, 
between business and composition; and four hundred books are enumerated as the 
fruit of his retirement. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the two hundred 
and fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted; and few teachers could deliver their 
opinions in less than a century of volumes. In the third period, between the 
reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the oracles of jurisprudence were almost mute. 
The measure of curiosity had been filled; the throne was occupied by tyrants 
and barbarians; the active spirits were diverted by religious disputes, and the pro- 
fessors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly content to repeat the 
lessons Of their more enlightened predecessors. From the slow advances and 
rapid decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred, that ihey require a state of 
peace and refinement. From the multitude of voluminous civilians who fill the 
intermediate space, it is evident, that such studies may be pursued, and such 
works may be performed, with a common share of judgment, experience, and in- 
dustry. The genius of Cicero and.Virgil was more sensibly felt, as each revoMng 
age had been found incapable of producing a similar or a second: but the most 
eminent teachers of the law were assured of leaving disciples equal or simerior to 
themselves in merit and reputation. * 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to the wants of the first Ro- 
mans, was polished and improved in the seventh century of the city, by the alliance 
of Grecian philosophy. The Scxvolas had been taught by use and experience; but 
Servius Sulpicius was the first civilian who established his art on a certain and ge- 
neral theory. (2) For the discernment of truth and falsehood^ he applied, as an 

' (1) The lerief of the civil lawyer* it deduced by Pomponios (de Orijcine Juris Pandect, lib. i. tit. ii.) Tfce 
moderns haye disenned. with learning and criiiciun, this branch of literary history; and among these I have 
chiefly been enided by Gratrina (p. 41—79.,) and Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 113— S«l.) Cicero, more espeehdly 
in his books de Oratore. de Claris. Oratoribns, de Legibus, and the Claris Ciceroniana of Emesti (ander the 
names of Moeius, Sec.,) afford much genuine and pleasing information. Horace often alludes to the rooming 
labours of civilians (Serm. 1. 1. 10. Episr. 2. 4. 103, &c. 

Agricolam laudat juris leguroque peritus . 

Sub galii cantum, contultor nbi ostia pulsat. 

• • » • • • 

Rom« dolee din fait et iolemne, reclusa 
Mane doinOTigilare,clientipromere jura. * * 
(2) Crauus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes (de Oratore, 1. 41, 42.) an ides of the ait or science of jaris- 
prodence, whieh the eloquent, but illiterate, Antonius (i. 58.) affects to deride. It was partly executed by 
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ki&dlible rale, the Ic^ic of Aristotle and the stoics, redaced particular cases to ge- 
neral principles, and diffused over the shapdess mass, the fight of order and do- 
Quence. Cicero, his cotemporary and friend, declined the reputation of a pro- 
ressed lawyer; but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned by hisincompaiable 
genius, which converts into gold every object that it touches. After the example 
of Plato, he composed a republic; and, for the use of his republic, a treatise of 
laws; in which he labours to deduce from a celestial origin, the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the Roman constitution. The whole universe, according to his sublime 
hypothesis, forms one immense commonwealth: gods and men, who participate 
oi the same essence, are members of the same community; reason prescribes 
the law of nature and nations; and a]} positive institutions, however modified by 
accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of right, which the Deity has in- 
scribed on every virtuous mind. From these philosophical mysteries, he mildly" 
excludes the sceptics who refuse to believe, and the Epicureans who are unwill- 
ing to act. The latter disdain the care of the republic; he advises them to slum- 
ber in their shady gardens. But he humbly entreats that the new academy would 
be silent, since her bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and weU-grdered 
structure of his lofty sy&tem.(l) Plato, Aristotle, ^d Zeno, he represents as the 
only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen for the duUes of social life. Of these> 
the armour of the stoics(2) was found to be of the firmest temper; and it was 
chiefly worn, both for use and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. From 
the portico, the Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they 
imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect; the love of paradox, the perti- 
nadous habits of dispute, and a minute attachment to words and verbal distinc- 
tions. The superiority of form to matter, was introduced to ascertain the right 
of property: and the equality of crimes is countenanced by an opinion of Treba- 
tius,(3) that he who touches the ear, touches the whole body; and that he who 
stesds from a heap of com, or a hogshead of wme, is guilty of the entire theft. (4) 
Arms, eloQuence, and the study of the civil law, promoted a citizen to the ho- 
nours of the Roman state; and the three professions were sometimes more conspi- 
cuous by their union in the same character. In the composition of the ^ct, a 
learned pretor gave a sanction and preference to his private sentiments: the opi- 
mon of a censor, or a consul, was entertained with respect: and a doubtful inter- 
pretation of the laws might be supported by the virtues or triumphs of the ci- 
vOi^n. The patrician arts were long protected by the veil of mystery; and in 
more enlightened times, the freedom of mquiry established the general principles 
(^ jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated by the ai^utes of 
the forum; rules, axioms, and definitions, (5) were admitted as the genuine dic- 
tates of reason; and the consent of the le^ professors was interwoven into the 
practice of the tribunals. But these interpreters could neither enact nor execute 
the laws of, the republic; and the judges might disregard the authority of Scaevo- 
ks themselves, which was often overthrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an 
ingenious pleader.{6) Au^stus and Tiberius were the first to adopts as a useful 
engine, the science of the civilians; and their servile labours accommodated the 
old system to the spirit and views of despotism. Under the fair pretence of se- 
curing the dignity of the art, the privilege of subscribing legal ana valid opinions 
was confined to the sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, who had been previ- 
ously'approved by the judgment of the prince; and this monopoly prevailed^ tilli 
Hadrian restored the freedom of the profession to every citizen conscious of hia 
aWlitiea and knowledge. The discretion of the pretor was now governed by the 

Senrhii l^pieiiu (in Brato, e. 41.,) whose praiia are elegantly varied in the clauic Latinity of the Roman 
6raTina(p.60.) 

(OPertarbatrieem aatem omniam harara reniro aeademiani, hanc ab Arcetila et Carneade recrateni,exo> 
Kmiu Qt Kileat, nam n invaaerit in bee, qua satis scite instructa et composita videantur, nimis edet nimas» 
ooam qnidem fo plaeare capio« submovere non andeo (de Leeribns, i. 13.) From thu passage alone Bentley 
(Beniarks on Free-thinhing, p. 250.) nUght hare learned how firmly Cieero beliered in the specious doeCnnea 
whieh he has adorned. ' . , « , o • • , .» 

(i) The Stoic pUlosophy was first tavejit at Rome by Fansetias, the IHend of Hm younger Scipio (see his. 
rife u the Mem. de PAcademie des Insdnptions, torn. x. p. 75—80.) . . ^ «. .„ . . 

(S) A» he is Quoted by Ulman (leg. 40. ad Sarbinum in Pandect, lib. xlvu. tit. u. le§. «i.) Yet Trebatiai, af- 
ter he was a leacfing citrilian, qui fiimiliam duxit, became an Epicurean (Cicero ad Fam. 7. 5.) Perhaps he 
was not eoQstant or sincere m bis new seel. 

(4)^ - - " 



(B)\ .^ , ^ , 

Bttd eleren maxims, and of two hundred and forty-seven definitioDi (PliBdeet. L 
(6} Read CieeKOi lUh i. d€ Ontofe, Topics, pro Moi^iuu 
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lessons of bis teachers; the Judges were enjoined to obey the comment as well as 
the text of the law; and the use of codicils was a memorable innovation* which 
Aiurustusy ratified by the advice of the civilians. (1) 

'rhe most absolute mandate could only require that the judges should agree with 
the civilians, if the civilians agreed amon^ themselves^ but positive institutions 
are often the result of custom and prejudice; laws and language are ambiguous 
and arlntrary; where reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love of argument is 
inflamed by the envy of rivals, the vanity of masters, the blind attachment of 
their disciples: and the Roman jurisprudence was divided by the once famous sects 
cf the Proculiana and Sabmia?i8,{2) Two sages of the law, Ateius Capito and An- 
tistius Labeo,(3J adorned the peace of the A^igustan age: the former distinguished 
' y the favour ot the sovereign; the latter more illustrious by his contempt of that 
aivour, and his stem though harmless opposition to the tyrant of Rome. Their 
legal studies were influenced bv the various colours of their temper and princi- 
ples, Labeo was attached to the form of the old republic; his rival embraced the 
more profitable substance of the rising monarchy. But the disposition of a cour- 
tier is tame and submissive; and Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the sen- 
timents, or at least from the words, of his predecessors: while the bold republican 
pursued his independent ideas without fear of paradox or innovations. The free- 
dom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour of his own conclusions, and 
he decided according to the letter of the law, the same questions which his xndid- 
gent competitor resolved with a latitude of equity more suitable to the common 
sense ana feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange had been substituted to the 
payment of money, Capito still considered the transaction as a leeal sale;(4] and 
ne consulted nature for the age of puberty, without confining his aefinition to the 
precise period of twelve or fourteen years.(5) This oppo»tion of sentiments was 
propagated in the writings and lessons of the two founders; the schools of Capito 
and Labeo maintained their inveterate conflict from the aee of Au^tus to that 
of Hadrian ;(6) and the two sects derived their appellations from Sabmus and Pro- 
culos, their most celebrated teachers. The names of Casaians and Fegasian^ 
were lil^^wise applied to the same parties; but, by a strange reverse, the popular 
cause was in the hands of Pegasus, (7) a timid slave of Domitian, while the fa- 
vourite of the Cxsars was represented by Cassius,(8) who gloried in his descent 
from the patriot assassin. By the perpetual edict, the controversies of the sects 
were in a great measure determined. For that important work, the emperor 
Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabinians; the friends of monarchy prevailed; 
but the ipnoderation of Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors and the van- 
quished. Like the cotemporary philosophers, the lawyers of the age of tie An- 
tonines disclaimed the authority A a master, and adopted from every system the 
most probable doctrines. (9) But their writings would have been less voluminous, 
had tneir choice been more unanimous. The conscience of the judge was per- 
plexed by the number and weight of discordant testimonies, and every sentence 
that his passion or interest might pronounce, was justified by the sanction of some 

(i) Sw PonapTi'iiii (de O ratline- Jiim Pindett. lib. i. tit. ii. ley. ii. No. 47.) Heinecciui (ftd Institut. lib.i. tit. 
li. No* 8. Lib. li. ilf . X3T. in EkniCTit, i-t AiiTio[iiUf|t.O and Gravina (p. 41—45.) Yet the monopoly of Aoi^stnt, 
A haTih mniMrr, i%ould Appear with wait M>Reo5ng in the eotemponury eridoice; and it wat profaablj veiled 
tf a ducree of the urnmiie, * 

(9) I titte pt^ryicd i}ip difltnbir orGntrYic]ii<i Maicoviut, the learned Maseou,de Sectit Jariscensnltorma (Li»> 
use. 1728, in ismn. p* 2Ti5.,>a learnfil ttvpiitt.' un a narrow and barren ^nt>and. 

{.1} I5ee fbe chanic^tei-of Anititlu! ljil>ei> n\ Tioitas (Annel.3. 75.0 and in an e|riftleof At6it» Cafnto (AoL 
GeMinii 13» 1^,) whu mccyi^^ liii riViil of libcrf 31 nimia et vecors. Yet Horaee would not bare la«hed a virto- 
dtii tnd r^iMprtkble letifttor^ ourl I mmv m4o\\i the emendation of Bentley, who reads Labieno insanior (Serm. 
lib* lii. m.) Set Mmcuu^ de 5*'cfii. («f. J, p. 1—24.) 

(4) JnitJiiinn {Imtltiit. liti. ili, tli, nxiii. niid Theopbil. Vevf. Onee. p. 677. e9».) bai eommemorated thit 
vpipfht J iliipgte. und ihe ver^'i of Hivdift ihil were alleeed on either side as legal authorities. If was #eeided 
by Pkhi (kj^. xxxiiN ad Edicr. fn F4ii>dL'rt. \\K xriiL tit. i. leg;^. \^ since, in a sim^e exchange, the bvyeir ecnM 
noi; bt dii«n Jni naUd fr«m \\m *i'llf r. 

(5) ThU winrftiv^r*y v^ts likcwUe ^i%-f a foT the Proenlians to supersede the indeeenej of a setrelr, and to 
cant pi jr with tb^ i[]hoirkiii at Kippacj-Bt*^, ^ h^ was Attached to the septenary namber or two weelCy of yetfi, 
m «eT4^ii buiidrti] ai dq j& {Init'tui. Ub. i. rJi:. ?(xii.) Plutarch and the stoies (de Placit. Pbilosoph. Bb. ir. e. 14.) 
»ii^ ■ mure r^tii nl n BHit). Fo M rt^ n j can jt the age^-'rtpi ))v a-irtoueirtKog tepivrrai otMO; . See tht vCslf ria of 
the If eti ill MniEmj:^ <?, ii, p, IJ5— 270, * 

{6} Tkfl •eriti a^d t^tt^huioni af ihe k^h are described by Mascou (c. *-7. p. 34^120.) Jknd it wonMbe al« 
iDOft ridlculmii r^ pniiic liii f ttudi justlct^ m thise* obsolete sects. 

n} At iht' Tint iLiuimnTu tie Dni \a die tmUMii council; yet JuTenal (Sat. ir. 75— 91.>stxha the preffct or bai- 
nffof Koitui mticiifiim ui If (?nra irircrprt ). Fioro his seumce^says the old scholiast, he was iJrterf, not »nHin, 
bill a bwik. He <knf«^ the iiiiKuIar imme of Frgasus from the galley which hu fttber commanded. 

{ i) TMit A bmL 17, 7. Sne ujo, m H ixoiif , c. xjwvii, 

(w) Maieon.deSfeii^^fc* viii^ p, i3Ci-Mi.)dKHeriscundis,a legal term which was applied to these eclectia 
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venerable name. An indulgent edict of the younger Thcodosius excused him 
from the labour of comparing and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, Ca^ 
ius, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were established as the oracles of 
Jurisprudence: a majority was decisive; but if their opinions were equally divided, 
a casting vote was ascribed to the superior wisdom ot Papinian. (1) 

When Justinian ascendecl the throne, the reformation of the Roman jurispru- 
dence was an arduous but indispensable task. In the space of ten centuries, the 
infinite variety of laws and equal opinions had filled many thousand volumes, which 
no fortune could purchase and no capacity could digest. Books could not easily 
be found; and the judges, poor in the midst of riches, were reduced to the exercise 
of their illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces were ignorant 
of the language that disposed of their lives and properties; and the barbarous dia- 
lect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in the academies of Berytus and Con- 
stantinople. As an niynan soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Jus- 
tinian; his youth had been instructed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and his im- 
perial choice selected the most learned civilians of the east, to labour with their 
sovereign in the work of reformation. (2) The theory of professors was assisted 
by the practice of advocates, and the experience of magistrates; and the whole un- 
dertakmg was animated by the spirit of Tribonian. ^3) This extraordinary man, 
the object of so much praise and censure, was a native of Side in Pamphylia; and 
his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his own, all the business and know- 
ledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both in prose and verse, on a strange di- 
versity of curious and abstruse subjects (4) — a double panegyric of Justinian and 
the life of the philosopher Theodotus; the nature of happiness, and the duties of 
government; Homer's catalogue and the four-and-twenty sorts of metre; the astro- 
nomical canon of Ptolemy; the changes of the months; the houses of the planets; 
and the harmonic system of the world. To the literature of Greece he added the 
use of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians were deposited in his library and in 
his mind; and he most assiduously cultivated those arts which opened the road of 
wealth and preferment From the bar of the pretorian prefects, he raised him- 
self to the honours of questor, of consul, and of master of the offices: the council 
of Justinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom, and envy was mitigated by the 

fentleness^nd affability of his manners. The reproaches of impiety and avarice 
ave stained the virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecu- 
ting court, the principal minister was accused of a secret aversion to the Christian 
faith, and was supposed to entertain the sentiments of an atheist and a pagan, 
which have been imputed, inconsistently enough, to the last philosophers of 
Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and more sensibly felt. If he were 
swayed by gifts in the administration of justice, the example of Bacon will again 
occur; nor can the merit of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he degraded the 
fanctity of his profession; and if laws were every day enacted, modified. Or re- 
pealed, for the oase consideration of his private emolument. In the sedition of 
Constantinople, his removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps to the just in- 
dignation of the people: but the questor was speedily restored, and till the hour of 
his death, he possessed, above twenty years, the favour and confidence of the em- 
peror. His passive and dutiful submission has been honoured with the praise of 
Justinian himself, whose vanity was incapable of discerning how often that sub- 
mission degenerated into the grossest adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of 
his gracious master: the earth was unworthy of such a prince; and he aliected a 

(1) See the Theodosian Codr, lib. i. tit. if, with Godefroy'g Commentarr, torn. i. p. 30—35. This decree 



(2) For the leieal labours of Justinian, I have stmlied the preface to the Institutes; the first, second, and thnd 
mefteea to the Pandeets; the first and second preface to the Code; and the Code itself (lib. i. tit. xvii. de Veteri 
fare enaeletnido.) After these ori;i^nal testitnonies,! have consulted, among: the modems, Heineccins (Hist. 
J. R. No. 38S— 404.,) Terasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romaine. p. 295—356..) Gravina (0pp. p. 93—100..) 
knd Lodewif?, in his life of Justinian (p. 10—123. 318—321., for the Code and Novels, p. 209—201,, for the Di- 
gest or Pandects, p. 262— 317.) 

(3) For the character of Tribonian, see the testimonies of Procopius (Persic, lib. i. c. 23, 24. Anecdot. c. 3. 
20.) and Snidas (torn. ni. p. 501. edit. Raster.) Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian. 175—309.) wprks hard, very hard, to 
.vbite-witih— the blackHhmoor. 

(4) I apply the two passagea.of Snidas to the same man; every circmnstance so eiaeUy tallies. Tet Ae ]air»> 
ytn appear ignoranti and Fabricins is IbcUncd to separate the two cbaracten (Bibliot. Grsec. torn. i. p. 341. 2. 
pk 51». 3. p. 418. 13. p. 340. 353. 474.) 

Vol. III. 17 
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pious fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the aliv 
and translated alive to the mansions of celestial glory. (1) , , 

If Csesar had achieved the. reformation of the Roman law, his creative genius^ 
enl^htened by reflection and study, would have given to the world a pure and 
origmal system of jurisprudence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the emperor 
<^ the east was afraid to establish his private judgment as the standard of eqiuty : 
in the possession of legislative power, he borrowed the 2ud of time and opinion; and 
his laborious compilations are guarded by the sages aiid legislators c^ past times. 
Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the works of 
Justiniaa represent a tesselated pavement of antique Mid costly,, but too often of in- 
coherent fragments. In the first year of his reign, he directed the i^thfiil Tribo- 
nian, and nine learned a^sociates^ to revise the ordinances of his predecessors, as 
they were contained, since the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, 
and Thcodosiau codes; to purge the errors and contradictions,, to retrench what- 
ever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select the wise and salutary laws best 
adapted to the practice of the tribunals and the use of his subjects. The work 
was accomplished in fourteen months; and the twelve books or tables^ which the 
new decemvirs produced, might be designed to imitate the labours of their Roman 
predecessors. The new code of Justinian was honoured with his name, and con- 
firmed by hi^ royal signature: authentic transcripts were multiplied by the pens of 
notaries and scribes, they were transmitted to the magistrates of the European, 
the Asiatic, and jrfterwards the African provinces: and the law of the empire was 
prodainied on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A more arduous opera- 
tion was still behind i to extract the spirit of jurisprudence from the deciaons and 
conjiectures, the questions and disputes of the Roman civilians. Seventeen law- 
yers^ with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by the emperor to exercise 
an absolute jurisdiction over the works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed 
his commands in ten years, Justinian would have been satisfied with their diligence; 
and their rapid composition of the digest or pandects>(2) in three years, will 
deserve praise or censure, according to the merit of the execution* From the li- 
brary of Tribonian, tiiey chose forty y the most eminent civilians of former times:(3) 
two thousand treatises were comprised in an abridgment of fifty books;, audit has 
been carefully recorded, thatt three millions of lines or sentences, (4) were reduced, 
in this abstract, to the moderate number of one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
edition of this great work was delayed a month after that of the institutes; and 
it seemed reasonable-that the elements should precede the digest of the Roman 
law. As soon as the emperor had approved their labours, he ratified, by his le- 
gislative power, the speculations of these private citizens r their commentaries on 
the twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the people, and the decrees of 
the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text; and tne text was abandoned, as 
a useless, though venerable, relic of antiquity. The Code, the Pandects^ and the 
Institutes, were declared to be the legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; they 
alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the academies 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. Justinian addressed to the senate and 
prbvinces his eternal oracles; and his pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed 
the consummation of this great design to the support and inspiration of^the Deity. 

(t) ,Thi> story is retaled by HesTcbhu (de Viris lilustribai,) Procopius ( Anecdot. c. xiii.,) and Suidat (torn. \\U 
p. SOI.) such flattecy it incredible! 

— ■ Nihil e»t qaod credere de te ' f 

Non poterit cum laudator Diis aequa potestas. 
V&ntenelle (toni. i. ^i. 32~3Q.) has ridiculed the impudence of the modest Virgil. But the same Fontenelle 
plates the king above the divme Augustus; and the la^e Boilean has not blushed to say—** Le d^sstin a let yeux 
n*Oiermt balancer.** Yet neither Augustus nor Louis XIV. were fools. 

_{2} n«vSf KTctt (genenl receiven) was a common title of the Greek miscellanies (Flin. Praefilt. ad Rist. Vator.) 
Thedigesta of Scserola, Mareellinus, and Celsus, were already fkmiliar to the civilians t but Jattinian vhtt in 
tiie wrong when he used the two appellations as synonymous. Is the word Pandect* Greek or Latin— naseu- 
line or feminine ? The diligent Brenckman will not presume to decide these momentous controveniet (Hist. 
Pandect, p. 300-304.) 

(3) Angeltts Pblitianns (lib. v. Epist. ult.) reckons thirtr-sCren (p. 102— 20O.)«i^ Hans quoted in the Pandects 
~a learned, and, for his times, an extraordinanr list; The GreMc Index to Uie Pandect* enumeratet thirty- 
irine; and forty are produced by the indeftligable Fabricins (Bibliot. Grsec. ton. iii. p. 488—502.) Antoninot 
Augustus (de Nbminibus Propriis; Pandect, apud Ludewig,p. 283.) is said to have added fiity-fbur names; bat 
th«s mnst ne vague or second-band references. 

(4^ TheSrt%oi of the ancienu MSS. may be ttrtctly defined as sentences or periodsof acompteteiense, whieb* 
«n the breadth of the parchment rolls or volumes, compoaed as many lines of unequal lengUi. The number of 
Zri5^« in each book served as a check on the errors of the scribes (Ludtwig, p. 311— 115» and bit erigiaai t» 
thorSoicer. Thesaur. Bcclenast. torn. ip.l091— 1036.) 
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Siiice the emperor declined the fame and envy of original compo^tion, we can 
"only require at his hand^, method, choice, and fidelity, the humble, though indis- 
pensable, virtues of a compiler. Among the various combinations of ideas. It is 
difficult to assig!! any reasonable preference; but as the order of Justinian is differ- 
ent in his three works, it is possible that all may be wrong; and it is certain that 
two cannot be right. In the selection of ancient laws, he seems to have viewed 
his predecessors with jealousy, and with equal regard : the series could not ascend 
above the reign of Hadrian, and the narrow distinction^ of paganism and Christi- 
anity, introduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished by the 
consent of mankind. But the jurisprudence of the Pandects is circu mscribed with- 
in a period of a hundred years, from the perpetual edict to the death of Severus 
Alexander: the civilians who lived under the lirst Cxsars, are seldom permitted to 
speak, and only three names can be attributed to .the age of the republic. The 
ravourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of encountering the 
light of freedom and the gravity of the Roman sages. Tribonian condemned to 
oblivion the genuine and native wisdom erf Cato, th^ Scaevolas, and Sulpicius; while 
he invoked spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, 
who flocked to the imperial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurispru- 
dence as a lucrative profession. But the ministers of Justmian(l) were instructed 
to labour, not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of his 
subjects. It was then* duty to select the useful and practicable parts of the Ro- 
man law; and the writings of the old republicans, however curious or excellent, 
were no longer suited to the new system of manners, religion, and government. 
Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our candour woukl 
acknowledge, thati except in purity of language, (2) their intrinsic merit was ex- 



celled by tfie school of Pacinian and.Ulpian. T'Jji, science of the laws is the slow 
growth of time and experience, and the advanta^both of method and materials 
is naturally assumed by the most recent authors. The civilians of the reign of the 
Antonines had studied the works of their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified the forms of proceeding, and emerged 
from the jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The choice of the authorities 
that compose the Pandects, depended on the judgment of Tribonian: but the poWer 
of his sovereign could not absolve him from the sac|;ed obligations of truth and fi- 
delity. As the le^slator of the empire, Justinian might repeal the acts of the An- 
tonines, or condemn, as seditious, the free principles, which were maintained by 
the last of the Roman lawyers. (3) But the existence of past facts is placed be- 
yond the reach of despotism; and the emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery, 
when he corrupted the integrity of their text, inscribed with their Arenerable names 
the words and ideas of his servile reign,(4) and suppressed, by the hand of power, 
the pure and authentic copies of their sentiments. The changes and interpola- 
tions of Tribonian and his colleagues are excused by the pretence of uniformity^ 
but their cares have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or contradictions of the 
Code and Pandects, still exercise the patience and subtlety of modem civilians. (5) 
A rumour devoid of evidence has been propagated by the eqemies of Justinian; 
that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced to ashes by the author of the 
Pandects^ from the vain persuasion, that it was now either false or superfluous. 
Without usurping an office so invidious, the emperor might safely commit to igno- 
rance and time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention 
of printing and paper, the laffcur and the materials of writing could be purcliased 
only by the rich; and it may reasonably be computed, th^t the price of books was 
a hundred fold their present value. (6) Copies were slowly multiplied and can** 

(1) An inp:eniout and learned oration of Sdrahtnfpui OJurisprudentia^nteJu*tinianea« p. 883— 907.) jasti- 
fiet the choice of Tribonian, a^inst the pastionate charf^et of Francis Hottoman and his sectaries. 

(8) Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of technical words, and the Latin of the Pan- 
deets will be found not unworthy of thesilver ag;p. It has been vehemently attacked by Laurentius Valla, m 
ftstidious gramraartan of the fifteenth century, and by his apologist Florid us Sabinos. It has »faeen defended 
by Alciat and a nameless advoeat&Cmest probably James Capellus.) Their various treatises are collected by 
Duker. (Opnseiila de Latinitate veterum Juriseonsuitorum, Lugd.-Bat. 1721. in l^mo.) 
^ (3)NomiBa'quidem veteribus8ervavtmus,legumautemveritatemnostram fecirous. Itaque siquid erat in 
illiB seditiosum, multa autem tali&erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitum, et in perspicuum finem de* 
dacta est quaeque lex (Cod. JusUnian. lib. i. tit. xvii. kg. iii. No. lOj A frank eonfessifm .' 

(4) The number of these emblemata (a polite name for forgeries) is muck red deed by BynkersHoek (in the 
four last books of his observations.) who poorly maintains the right of Justinian and the duty of Tribonian. 

(5) The antimonies, or opposite laws of the Code and Pnndeets, are sometimes the Cause, and often the ei« 
«iue, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil law, which so often afibrds what Montagne calls ** Questions 
•poor rAnu.** See a fine passage of Fraiiciseas Baldoinus in Justinian (lib. ii. p. 259, &c. apud LoAewig, p. 
Q05« 306.) 

(6) When Fust, or FaottQS, sold at Parb his first printed bibles as manuscripts, the price tff a parchment 
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tiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted the sacr^^pous scribes to erase tSic 
characters of antiquity, and Sophocles or Tacitus were obhged to resign the parch- 
ment to missals, homdies> arid the golden legend -ijl) If such was the fiate of the 
most beautiful compositions of genius, what stability could be expected for the 
didl and barren works of an obsolete science? The books of juri^rudence were 
interesting to few, and entertaining to none; their value was connected with pre- 
sent use, and they sunk for ever as soon as that use was superseded by the innova- 
tions of fashion, superior merit, or public authority. In the age of peace and learn- 
ing, between Cicero and the last of the Antonines, many losses had been already 
sustained, and some luminaries of the school, or forum, were known only to the 
curious by tradition and report. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder and 
decay accelerated the progress of oblivion; and it may fairly be presumed, that of 
the writings, which Justinian is accused of neglecting, many were no longer to be 
found in the libraries of the east. (2) The copies of rapinian or Ulpian, which the 
1 reformer had proscribed, were deemed unworthy of future notice; the twelve ta- 
bles, and pretorian edict insensibly vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome 
were neglected or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the Greeks. Even the 
Pandects themselves have escaped with difficulty and danger from the common 
shipwreck, and criticism has pronounced, that all the editions and manuscripts of 
the west are derived from one original. (3) It was transcribed at Constantinople 
the beginning of the seventh century,(4) was successively tran^>orted by the acci- 
dents of war and commerce to Amalphi,(5) Pisa,(6) and Florence,(7) and is now 
deposited as a sacred relic(8) in the ancient palace of the republic. (9) 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation. ^ To main- 
tain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, and the Code, the use of dphers and 
abbreviations was rigorously p^scribed; and as Justinian recollected, that the per- 
petual edict had been buriecflkider the weight of commentators, he denounced 
the punishment of forgery ag^nst the rash civilians who should presume to inter- 
pret or pervert the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accuraus, of Barto- 
lus, of Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to dis- 
pute his right of binding the authority of his successors, and the native freedom of 
the mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy; and while he 
boasted of renewing the exchange of Diomcde, of transmuting brass into gold,(10) 

copy was reduced from four or five hundred to nxty, finy, and forty crowns. The public was at first pleased 
wia the cheapness, and at length provoked by the discovery of the ftand. (Mattaire, AnnaU Typografib torn, 
i. p. 12. first edition.) 

(1) This execrable practice prevailed from the eighth, and more especially fVoro the twelfth, century, when 
it became almost universal (Montfaucon, in the Mem<Hres de I'Academie, turn., vi. p. CM, &c. Bibliottieqae 
Raisonnee de la Diplomatique, torn. i. p. 176.) 

(2) Poropontus (Pandect, lib. i. tit. ii. leg. ij.) observes, that of the three founders of Che civil law, Mnciof , 
Brutus, and Manilins, extant voluitiina, scripta Manilii monuraenta; that of some old republican lawyers, hsee 
rversantur eorum scripta intermanus hominum. Eight of the Augustan sages were reduced to a compeDdioiiR 
of Cascellius, scripta non extant sed unus liber, &c.: of Trebatins, minus uec^uentantur: of Tubero, libra p«i« 
nm grati sunt. Many qootatitms in the Pandects are derived from books which Tribonian never saw; and ia 
the long period from Uie seventh to the thirteenth century of Rome, the apparent reading of the modemt lac- 
cessively depends ou the knowledge and veracity of their predecessors. 

(3) AM. in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and the transpositions of tome leaves in the Flo- 
rentine Pandects. This fact, if it be true, is decisive. Tet tlie Pandects are quoted by Ivo of Chartres (who 
died in 1117:) by Theobald, archbishopof Canterbury, and by Vacarius,ourfirst professor, in the year 1140(Sel- 
den ad Fletam. c. 7. tom. ii. p. 1030—1085.) Have our British MSS. of the Pandecu been collated ? 

(4) See the description of this original in Brenckman (Hist. Pandect. Florent. lib. L c.2, S. p. 4— I7.and lib. ii.) 
Politian, an enthusiast, revered it as the authentic standard of Justinian lumself (p. 407, 40S.;) but this paradox 
is refuted b^ the aM>reviations of the Florentine MS. (lib. ii. c. 3. p. l97— 130.) It is composed of two quarto 
volumes, with large margins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray thie hand of a Greek 
scribe. 

(5) Brenckman, at tbe end of his history, has inserted two diMertationt <m the republic of Anialpin, and tte 
' Fiian war in the year 1185, &c. 

(6) The discovery of the Pandecu at Amalphi (A. D. 1137.,) is first noticed (in 1501) by Ludoviens Bologni- 
nus (Brenckman, lib. L c 11. p. 73, 74. lib. iv. c 2. p. 417--4250 on the faith of a Pisan chronicle (p. 400, 4w. J 
wiUiout a name or a date. The whole storv, though unknown to the twelfth eentury, embellished by igno- 
rant ages, and suspected by rigid criticism, is not, however, destituteof much internal probability (lib. i. c 4.* 
8. p» 17~50.) The Liber Pandecurum of Pisa was undoubtedly consulted in the fiiurteeath century bj the 
greatBartolus(p.400,407. See lib. i. c. 9. p. 50-«2.) 

, (7) Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1406; and in 1411 the Pandects were truisported to the ca> 
pital. lliese events are authentic and famous. 

(8) Tliey were now bound in purple, deposited in a lich casket,«nd shown to curious tiavellert by the monka 
and magistrates bare-headed, and with lighted tapers (Brenekman, lib. i. c. 10*12. p. 62—93.) 

(9) After the collations of Politian, Bolognina%and Antoninus Augusdnus, and the splendid edition of tike 
vPandects by Taurellus (in 1551,) Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage to Florence, wheie 
he employed several years in the study of a single manuscript. His Historia Pandectarum Fkirentinomm 
(Utreeht, 1722, in quarto^ though a monument of industry, is a small portion of his original design. 

(10) Xpwwi* xpo^Kiim iK»TOfi^t •vvo«3oi«ay apud Homerum patrem omnis v'irtutis,(lst Prssflit. ad Pandect.) A 
Une of Milton or Tasso would surprise us in an act of parliament. Qnse omnia obtineie sancimus in omoe 
eevum. Of tbefji-stcode,hesays(»d.Prjeflit.,)in«temum vaHturutn. Man and for ever ! 
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he discovered the aecessityof purifyii^ his gold from the mixture of buer alloy. 
Six years had not elapsed from the pablication c^ the Code, before he condemned 
the impe,rfect attempt, by a new and more accurate edition of the same workt 
which be enriched with, two hundred of his own laws, and fifty decisions of ^e 
darkest and more intricate points of jurisprudence. Every year, or, accordiag 
to Procopius, each day of his long reign, was marked by some legsd innovaUon. 
Many of^his acts were rescinded by himself; many were rejected by his successors, 
many have been obliterated by time; but the number of sixteen edicts, and one 
hundred and sixty-eight novels,(1') has been admitted into the authentic body of 
the civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher, superior to the pre- 
judices of his profession, these. incessant, and for the most part triflings altera- 
tions, can be only explained by the venal spirit of a prince, who sold without 
shame his judgments and his laws. (2) The charge of the secret historian is 
indeed explicit and vehement; but the sole instance, which he produces, may be 
ascribed to the devotion as well as to the avarice of Justinia. A wealthy bigot had 
bequeathed his inheritance to the church of Emesa; and its value was enhanced by 
the dexterity of an artist, who subscribed confessions of debt and promises ci pay- 
ment with the names of the richest Syrians. They pleaded the established pre- 
scription of thirty or forty years; but their defence was overruled by a retrospec- 
tive edict, which extended the daims of the church to the term of a century; an 
edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, that after serving this occasicmal pur- 
pose, it was prudently abolished in the same reign. (3) If candour will acquit the 
emperor himself, and transfer the corruption to his wife and favourites, the suspi- 
cion of so foul a vice must still degrade the majesty of his laws: and the advocates 
of Justinian majr acknowledge, that such levity, whatsoever be the motive, is un- 
worthy of a legislator and a maa. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of their subjects; and 
some pr£dse is due to Justinian, by whose command an ample system was reduced 
to a short and elementary treatise. Among the various institutes of the Roman 
law, (4) those of Caius(5) \vere the most poi)ular in the east and west; and tieir 
use may be considered as an evidence of their merit They were selected by the 
imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Dorotheus: and the freedom and 
purity of the Antonines was incrusted with the coarser materials of a degenerate 
age. The same volume which introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus, to the ^jradual study of the Code and Pandects, is still precious to the 
historian, the philosopher, and the magistrate. The institutes of Justinian are 
divided into four books; they proceed, with no contemptible method, from, I. Per" 
sons, to 11. Things, and from things, to III. Actions; and the article IV. of Pri- 
vate Wrongs, is terminated by the principles of Criminal Laws, 

I. The distinction of ranks and fiersons, is the firmest basis of a mixed and li- 
mited government. In France, the remains of liberty are kept alive by the spirit, 
the honours, and even the prejudices, of fifty thousand nobles. (6) Two hundred 
families supply, in lineal aescent, the second branch of the English legi^ature* 
which m^ntains, between the king and commons, the balance of the constitution. 
A gradation o^atricians and plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported 
the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality of 
men is the point in which the extremes of democracv and despotbm are con- 
founded, since the majesty of the prince or people would be offended, if any heads 
were exalted above the level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the de- 

(1) Novella is a classic adjeetire, bat a barbarous substantive; (LudewiK, p. 245.) Justinian never collected 
them himself: the nine collations, the legal standard of modern tribunals, consists of ninety^eigbt novels; bat 
the number was increased by the diligence of Julian, Haloander, and Contius (Ludevig, p. 249. 258. Aleman. 
Not. in Anecdot. p. 980 

(2) Montesc^uieu, Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Remains, c. 20. torn. iii. p. fOl. in 4to, 
On this occasion he throws aside the gown and cap of a president a Mortier. 

(3) Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28. A similar privilege was granted to the church of Rome (NoveL 0.) 7br the 
general repeal of these mischievous indulgences, see Novel* 111. and edict. 5. 

(4) Lactantius, in his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant and specious work, proposes to imitate the title 
and method of the civilians. Quidaro prudentes et arl^ri sequitatis Institutions Civilis Juris eompositas edi- 
demnt (Institut. Divin. lib. i. c. !•) Such as Ulpian, PauUFlerentius, Marcian. 

(5) The emperor JustVuian calls him suum, though he died before Ibe end of the second century. His In- 
«iitqtes are quoted by Servius, Boethius, Priscian, &c. and the Epitome by Arinn is still extant; (see the pro- 
legomena and notes to the edition of Schultine, in the JouspKudentia Ante^stinianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717. 
Heineeeins, Hist. J. R. No. 313. Ludewig, in Vit. Just. p. 109.) 



(6) See-the Annales PoKtiqucs de Tabhe de St. Pier^, torn. i. P* 25., who dates in the year 1735. The most 
ancient &mUies claim the immemorial possession of arms and nefi. Since the crusades, some, the most truly 
— .^-*-i.i-. 1. — *^ .-J u_ .L- ».: — ^ :^ «_^ '..^ Ti.- * -«j — '-tr crowd it derived 

! wealthy plebeianc 

/Google 



respectable, have b^ created by the king, for merit and services. The («cent and vulgar crowd it derived 
Tfom the multiiode of venal offices, without trust or dignity, which continually ennoble the wealthy plebeians. 
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134 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

ctine of the Roman empire, tHe proud distinctions of the republic were graduall3r 
alK)lished, and ^e reason or instinct of Justinian completed the simple form of an 
absolute monarchy. The emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence 
which always waits on the possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory of fa- 
mous ancestors. He delighted to honour with titles and emoluments, his gene* 
rals, magistrates, and senators; and his precariofus indulgence communicated some 
rays of tneir glory to the persons of their wives and chudren. But, in the eye of 
the law, all Roman citizens were equal, and all subjects of the empire were citi- 
zens of Rome. That inestimable character was degraded to an obsolete and emp- 
ty name. The voice of ^ Roman could no longer enact his laws, or create the 
annual ministers of his power; his constitutional rights might have checked the 
aiHbitrary will of a master; and the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and military c()mmand, which the citizen 
aloiie had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers. The 
first Caesars had scrupulously guarded the distinction of ingenuous and servile 
birth, which was decided'by the condition of the mother; and the candour of the 
laws was sadsfied, if her freedom could be ascertained during a single moment be- 
tween conception and the delivery. The slaves who were liberated by a generous 
master immediately entered into the middle class bf /fder^mes or freedmen: but 
they could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience and gratitude: 
whatever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and his family inherited 
the third part; or even the whole of their fortune, if they died without children 
and without a testament, Justinian respected the rights of patrons; but his indul- 
gence removed the badge of disgrace from the two inferior orders of freedmen: 
whoever ceased to be a slave, obtained without reserve or delay, the station of a 
citizen; and at length the dignity of an ingenuous Wrth, which nature had refused, 
was created, or supposed by the omnipotence of the emperor. Whatever re- 
stnunts of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced to check the 
abuse of manumissions, and the too rapid increase of vile and indigent Romans, 
he finally abolished; and the spirit of his laws promoted the extinction of domes- 
tic servitude. Yet the eastern provinces were filled, in the time of Justinian, with 
multitudes of slaves, either bom or purchased for the use of their masters; and 
the price, from ten to seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their 
•strength, and their education. (1) But the hardships of this dependant state were 
continually diminished by the influence of government and religion; and the pride 
ci a subject was no longer elated by his absolute dominion over the life and hap- 
piness of his bondsman. (2) - 

The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish and educate their infiEuit 
progeny.. The law of reason incidcates to the human species the returns of that 
piety. But the exclusive, absolute, and perpetual dommion of the father over his 
<:hildren, is peculiar to the Roman jurisprudence, (3) and seems to be coeval with 
the foundation of the city. (4) The paternal power was instituted or confirmed by 
Romulus himself; and after the practice of three centuries, it was insci^ed on 
the fourth table of the decemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the camp, the 
adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public and private riglfts of a person: 
in his father's house, he was a mere thing; confounded by the laws with tiie move- 
ables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom tne capriciousmastermight alienate or de- 
stroy without being responsible to any earthly tribunal. The hand which be- 
stowed the daily sustenance might resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was 
acquired by the labour or fortune of the son, was immediately lost in the property 

(l)If the option of a slave was bequeathed tosereral legatees, they drew lots, and the losers were entitled 
to their share of his vidue; ten nieces of ^Id for a common servant or maid under ten years; it above that an, 
twenty; if they knew a trade, thirtyj notaries or writers, fifty; midwives or physicians, sixty; eonnehs under 
ten years, thirty pieces; above, fifty; if tradesmen, seventy. (Cod. lib. vi. tit. xliii. ler. iii.) These legal pricea 
«re fi^enerally below those of the market. 

(2) For the state of slaves and freedmen, see Institutes, lib. i. tit. 3—8. Ub. ii. tit. h* Hb. Si. tit. viiir 9; P«n- 
decu or Dig:est. lib. i. tit. 5, 0. Hb. xxxviii. tit. 1—4, and the whole of the fortieth book. Code, lib. vi. tit. 4« 5. 

lib. vii. tit. 1—23. Be it henceforward understood that, with the original text, of the Institutes and Pandects, 
the correspondent articles in the Antiquities and Elements of Heineccius are'implicitly -quoted; and with the 
twenty-seven first books of the Pandects, the learned and rational Commentaries of Gerard Noodt (Open. 
tom.1i.p. 1—590. the end. Lugd. Bat. 1724.) > r -• 

(3) See the patria potesta in the Institutes (lib. i. tit. 9.,) the Pandects (Jib. i. tit. 6, r.^and the Code (Hb. viB. 
tit. 47—49.) Jus potestatis quod in liberus habemus proprium est civium Romanoraro. Kulli enim alii sunt 
homines, qui talem m liberos habeant potestatem qualem nos habemus. 

(4) pion]r«us, Hal. fib. H. p. 94, 95. Gravina (Opp. p. 286.) produces the words of the twdve ubies. Papi- 
•nian (m C^latione Leram Roman, et Moiaicarum,tit.iv. p.204.) styles this patria potestatis, lex regia: Ulpbm 
;(ad Sabm. lib. xxvi. m Pandect, lib. i. tit. vi, lej?. viii.) says, ios potestatis morihus receptoro ; and fariowafifi- 
/am-uipotestatehabebit. How sacred, or rather, how absurd.' 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 1^ 

<i the father. His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) might be recovered by 
the same action of theft;(l) and if either had been guiltv of a trespass, it was in 
his own q>tion to compensate the damage, or re«^ to tnc injured party the ob- 
noxious animal. At the call of indigence or avarice, the master of a family could 
dispose of his children or his slaves. But the conditbn of the slave was far more 
advantageous, since he regained by the first manumission his alienated freedom: 
the son was again restored to his unnatural father; he might be condemned to ser- 
vitude a second and third time, and it was not till after the third sale and delive- 
rance, (2) that he was enfiranchised from the domestic power which had been so 
rei>eatedjy abused. According to his discretion, a father might chastise the real 
or imaginary faults of his children, by stripes, by imprisonment, by exile, by send- 
ing them to the country to work in chams amo4|[ the meanest of his servants. 
The majesty of a parent was armed with the powi|| of life and death ;( 3) and the 
examples of such bloody executions, which were sometimes praised and never 
punished, majr be traced in the annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pompcy and 
Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor the honours of a tri- 
umph, could exempt the most illustrious citizen from tl|£ bonds of filial subjec- 
tion :(4) his own descendants were included in the family m their common ances- 
tor; and the claims of adoption were not less sacred or less rigorous than those of 
nature. Without fear, though not without danger of abuse, the Roman legisla- 
tors had reposed an unbounded confidence iq the sentiments of paternal love; and 
the oppression was tempered by the assurance, that each generation must succeed 
fa its turn to the awful dignity of parent and master. 

. The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice and humanity 
of Numa: and the maid, who, with hia father's consent, had espoused a free- 
man, was protected from the disgrace of becoming the wife of a slave. In the 
first a^es, when the city was pressed, and often famished by her Latin and Tus- 
can neighbours, the sale of children might be a frequent practice; but as a Roman 
could not legally purchase the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must gra- 
dually fail, and the trade would be destroyed by the conquests of the republic. 
An imperfect right of property was at length communicated to sons; and the three- 
fold distinction of firofecdoua, adventitious, and professional, was ascertained, by 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. (5) Of all that proceeded from the 
father, he imparted only the use, and reserved the absolute dominion; yet if his goods 
were sold, the filial portion was excepted, by a^avourable interpretation, from the 
demands of the creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, gift> or collateral 
succession, the property was secured to the son; but the father, unless he had been 
specisdly excluded, enjoyed the usufruct during his life. As a just and prudent re- 
ward oi military virtue, the spoils of the enemy were acquired, possessed, and be- 
queathed by the soldier alone; and the fair analogy was extended to the emoluments 
of any liberal profession, the salary of public service, and the sacred liberality of 
the emperor or the empress. The life of a citizen was less exposed than his for- 
tune to the abuse of paternal power. Yet his life might be adverse to the interest 
or pas^ons of an unworthy father: the same crimes that flowed from 'the corrup- 
tion, were more sen^bly felt by the humanity, of the Augustan age; and the cruel 
Erixo, who whipt his son till he expired, was saved by the emperor fr«m the just 
fury of the multitude. (6) The Roman father, from the license of servile dominion^ 
was reduced to the gravity and moderation of a judge. The presence and opinion 
of Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pronounced against an intentional par- 
ricide by the domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian transported to an island the jea- 
lous parent, who, like a robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassin 

Cl)PAndeet. lib* xlvin. tit. ii. leg. xiv. No. 13. leg. xxx^nii. No. I. Such was the decision of Ulpltil and" 

(S)'Tlietriiui mancipatio is most clearly defined by Ulpian (Fragment, x. p. 591, 592^ edit. Schultiog,) and 
best illmtrated in the Antiquities of Heineocius. . , .. 

(3) By Juitiniaa, the old law, the jus neeis of the Roman father rinstitut. lib. \r. tit. ix. No. 7;) u reported' 
Mid reprobated. Some legal restiges are left in the Pandects (lib. xliii. tit. xxix. leg. iii. No. 4.) and the ColhK 
tio L(»om Romanamm et Mosaicamm (tit. ii. No. 3. p. 189.) ...... 

(4) Except on poblie occasions, and in the actual exercise of his office. In publicis loeis atque munenbUH 
Atque aetionibns patmm, jura cum filiorum qui in magistratn sunt, potestatibns collata interquieseere panlu- . 
lum et GdnniTcre, &e. Aul. Gellius, Noctes Atticse, ii. 2.). The lessons of the philosopher Taurus were jus- 
tified by the old and memorable example of Fabius; and we may contemplate the same story in the style oT 
Liiry (M.34IJ and the homely idiom of CbiudiusQuadrigarius the annalist. . . • ; • 

(^ See the ciadual enhirgemoit and security of the filial peculium in the Institutes (hb. iL ut. tt^ the f^n*. 
deets(Lib.XT;tit.i.Ub.xli.tit.i.,)andtheCode(lib.ir.Ut.26,27.) 

f6) The examples of Erixo and Aviai tie rehited by Seneca (de Clemenua, 1. 14| U.,) the former witb. )»^ 
lor, th& Jifttec with appbuue. 
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13« THE DECLINE AND FALL 

nate a youth, the iDcestuous lover of his step- mother. (1) A private jurisdictilbn id 
repugnant to the spint of monarchy; the parent was again reduced from a judge 
to ah accuser; ana the magistrates were enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear 
^s coH^jliednts and execute his sentence. He could no longer take the life of a son 
without incurring the guilt and punishment of murder; and the pains of parricide, 
from which he had been exempted by the Pompeian law, were finally mfiicted by 
the justice of Constantine. (2) The same protection was due to every period of ex- 
istence: and reason must applaud the humanity of Paulus, for imputmg the crime 
of murder to the father, who strangles, or starves, or abandons hid new-bom in- 
fant j or exposes him in a public place to find the mercy which he himself had de- 
nied. But the exposition of chiMreri was the prevailing and stubborn vice of anti- 
quity; it was sometimes practi^i, often permitted, almost always practised with 
impunity, by the nations who ngiyer entertained the Roman ideas of paternal powerj 
and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human heart, represent with indiffer- 
ence a popular custom which was palliated by the motives ot economy and com- 
passion. (3) If the father could subdue his own feelings, he might escape, though 
not the censure, at Ipastlhe chastisement, of the laws: and the Roman empire was 
stained with the bloefe dr infants, till such murders were included, bf Valentlnian 
and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian law. The lessons of 
juri8prudencc(4) and Christianity had been insufficient to eradicate this inhuman 
practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the terrors of capital punish- 
ihent(5) 

Experience has proved, that savages are the tyrants of the female sex, and that 
the condition of women is usually softened by the refinements of social life. In 
the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage; it was 
fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve years, that the Roman husband might 
educate to his will a pure and obedient virgin. (6) According to the custom of an- 
tiquity, he bought his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the coeTnfitions by pur- 
channg with three pieces of copper, a just introduction to his house and household 
deities. A sacrifice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses; the contracting parties were seated on the same sheepskin; they tasted a 
salt cake of yar or rice; and this confareaeion,(7) which denoted the ancient food of 
Italy, served as an emblem of their mystic union of mind and body. But this union 
on the side of the Woman was rigorous and unequal; and she renounced the name 
and worship of her father's house, to embrace a new servitude, decorated only by 
the dtle of adaption. A fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, bestowed 
on the mother of a family(8) (her proper appellation) the strange characters of 
sister to her own children, and of daughter to her husband or master, who was in- 
vested with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice, her be- 
haviour was approved, or censured, or chastised; he exercised the jurisdiction of 
Hfe and death; and it was allowed, that in cases of adultery or drunkenness, (9) the 
seiitence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and inherited the sole profit of 
her lord; and so clearly was woman defined, not as Sifieraon^ but as a thing', that 

(1) C^aod latrohls magis quani patrls jure eum interfecit, nam patria potestas in pietate debet non in atroci- 
tate consittere (Marcian, Iimitut. lib. xiv. in Pandeet. lib. xlviii. lit. ix. leg. v.) 

(2) The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de sicarii} and paracidis, are repeated, or rather abridged, with the 
last snimlemenu of Alexander Severus, Constantine, and Vaientinian, in the Pandects (lib. xlvni. tit. 8, 9.,> 
lind Code (lib. ix. tit. 16, 17.) See likewise the Thendosian Code (lib. ix. tit. si 15.,) with Godefroy^ Commen- 
tary (torn. iii. p. 84—113.0 ^^o pours a flood of ancient and modem learning over these penal lawt. 

(3) When the Chremes of Terence renroaches his wife for not obeying his orders and exposing their infant, 
lie speaks like a father and a master, and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See Apvl^ns (MettmorpAi. 
Kb. x*p. 337. edit, Delphin.) 

(4) The opinion of the lawyers, and the discretion of the magistrates, had introduced in the time of Tacitna 
some legal restnunts, which might suppart bis contrast of the boni mores of the Germans to the bonse leges 
alil^tinit is to say, at Rome (de Moribus Germanornro, c. xis.) TertuI tian (ad Natioaes, lib. i. c. 15.) refutes 
his own charge and those of his brethren, against the heathen jurisprudence. 

' (5) The wise and humane sentence of the civilian Paul (lib. li. Sententiarum in Pandect, lib. xxv. tit iii. 
leg. IV.,) is represented as a mere moral precept by Gerard Noodt (0pp. torn. i. in Julius Paullus, p. 567— 5ffS» 
ind Arnica Ri»ponsio, p. 591—606.) who maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsius (Opp. torn. ii. p. 409. ad Bel- 
gat, (sent. 1. epist. 85.,) and as a positive binding law by Bynkershoek (de Jure occidendi Liberos, Opp. torn. K 
p. 318—340. Curse Secundse, p. 391—427.) In a learned but angry controversy, the two friends deviated into 
Uie opposite extremes. 
((0 Dionys. Hal. lib. ii* p. 92, 93. Plutarch, in Numa, p. 140, 141. To <r<ioft» x»i to ti^s x«5«pv %at aSucrov csrt. 

, ^) Among the wintec fromenta, the tritieum, or bearded wheat; the siligo, or the unbeaided; the fkr,ado- 
vea,6ryza, whose description perfectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt U^ idwtity on tho 
areditof M. Paaeton in his useful and laborious Metrologie (p. 517—529.) 

(8) Anlut G^us (Noctes Atticse, xvm, 6.) gives a ridicnlons definition of ^liui Melisiut : Matrona 4|iMe >e- 
teel, materflunllias qnse sspios peperit, as pordetra and scr opha in the sow kind. He then adds the genuine 
meaning, quse in roatrimonium vel in mannm convenerat. 

(9) It wM enough to hare tailed wine, or to haye stolen the kej of the cclUur (Plia* Hijt. Nat. air. 14 J 
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iF the original title was deficient, she might be clidmed* like other moveables, by 
the U9€ and possesion of an entire year. The inclination of the Roman husband 
ai«:harged or withheld the conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian 
apd Jewish laws;(l) but as polygamy was unknown, he could never admit to his 
oed a feirer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome aspired to the common benefits 
of a free and opulent republic: their wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fa- 
thers and lovers, and their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity of 
Cato the censor. (2) They declined the solemnities of the old nuptims, defeated the 
annual prescription by an absence g[ three days, and, without losing their name 
or independence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a marriage contract 
Of their private fortunes, they communicated the use, and secured the property; 
the estates of a wife could neither be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal hus- 
band; their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws; and the mis- 
conduct of either paity might afford, under another name, a future subject for an 
action of thefU To this loose and voluntary compact, religious and civil rights 
were no longer essential; and between persons ot a similar rank, the apparent 
community of life was allowed as sufficient evidence of their nuptials. The dig- 
nity of marriage was restored by the Christians, who derived all spiritual grace 
frona the prayers of the faithful and the benediction of the priest or bishop. The 
origin, validity, and duties of the h(dy institution, jvere regulated by the tradition 
of the synagogue, the precepts of the gospel, and the canons of general or pro- 
vmcial synods;f 3) and the conscience of the Christians was awed by the decrees 
and censures ot their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were 
not subject to the authority of the church: the emperor consulted the unbelieving 
civilians of antiouity, and the choice of matrimonial laws in the Codes and Pan- 
dects,^ is directed by the earthly motives of justice, policy, and the natural free- 
dom of both sexes. (4) 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every rational contract, 
the Roman mamage required the previous approbation of the parents. A father 
might be forced by some recent laws to supply the wants of a mature daughter; 
put even his insanity was not generally allowed to supersede the necessity of his 
consent. The causes of the aissolution of matrimony have varied among the Ro^ 
maps;(5) but the most solemn sacrament, the confarreation itself, mieht always 
be done away by rights of a contrary tendency. In the first ages, the father of a 
family might sell his children, and his wife was reckoned in the number of his 
children: the domestic judge might pronounce the death of the offender, or his 
mercy might expel her from his bed and house; but the slavery of the wretched 
female vi^as hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted for his own convenience 
the manly prerogative of divorce. The warmest applause has been lavished on 
the ^rtue of the Romans, who abstained from the exercise of this tempting pri- 
vilege above five hundred years:(6) but the same fact evinces the unequal terms 
of a connexion in which the slave was unable to renounce her tyrant, and the ty- 
rant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons became the 
^ual and voluntary companions of their lords, a new jurisprudence was intro- 

fl) S«lon reqnirei three pavmenti per tnontli. By the Ikfisna, a daily debt ivai imposed on an idle, Tigforoag 
9M^ hnsbaiMl; twiee a wiaek on a eitiz«n; once on a peasant; onoe in diirty dayi on a camel«driTer; once aa 
ttx numtlu on a seaman. But the itHdent or doctor was free horn tribute ; and no wife, if the receired a 
weekly tnttenance, could sue for divorce: for one ^peek a vow of abstinence was allowed. Polygamy dirided, 
witkoot multiplying, the duties of the husband (Selden. Uxoc Bbraiea, lib. iii. e. 0. in his woriu, rel. ii. p, 
H7-»7S0.) 

(^ CM the Oppian law we may hear the mitigating: speech of Valerius Flaecus. and the severe eensorial ora- 
tion of the elder Cato. (Lir. xjcur. 1^8.) But we •hall rathej^ hrar the polished historian of the eighth, than 
the rough orators of the sixth* century of Rome. The principles, and even the style, of Cato are mrae accu- 
ratelypresenred by Aulus Gellhis (X. 23.) 4. . . 

.(3) For the system of Jewish and catholic matrimony, see Selden (Uxor. Bbraica) 0pp. vol. li. p. 5)9— 800.,J 
Bingham (Christian Antiquities, Kb. xxii.0 and Chanlon. (Hist, des Sacvemens, torn, vi.) 

(d) TTie civil laws, of marriage are exposed in the Institutes (lib. i. tit. x,0 tlie Pandects (Ub. xsiii— xxv.O and 
the Code (lib. v.;) but as the title de ritu ifuntiarum is vet imperfect, we are obliged to explore the fragments or 
tHplao (tit. ix. p. 590, 591.) and the Collatlo Legum 'Mosaicarum (tit. xvi. p. 790, 791.,) with the notes of Pl- 
thsens and Schuitir" '^*' — *-"• '~ **-" r>-.~.— «.~.-..-.. _/• * — -^.._ r — .v.. «».. /:i.^w«>:m an<i tha 4A»»»k VnAs.t.i 

two curious passap 



thaens and Schuitinr. They find, in the Commentary of Servios (on the first Georgio and the fourth iBneid,) 
' — - • - ages. 



(5) Aaeording to Phitardi (p. 57^) Romulus allowed onhr three grounds of a divorea-drunkenness, adulte- 
ry, andlUse keys. Otherwise the husband who ah^ised ha supremacy, forfeited half bis goods to the wife, 
•nd halfio tke goddess Ceres, and oifbred a sacrifi«e(witk the remainder) to the terrestrial deities. This strange 
law was rither imaginary or transient. 

(0) In Ike year of Rome 5tS, Spurius Cahrilios Ruga repadiated a fair, a good, but a barren wife (Dionysiir, 
Hal, lib. ii. p. 93. Plutarch in Numa, p« l4l. Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. c. 1. Aulus Gellius, if. 3.) He was 
questioned by the eenson* and hated by the people; hut his divorce stood unimpeaehed in law. 

Vor. IJI. 18 
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cluced* that marriage^ like other partnerships, might be dissolved by the abdTcar 
tion of one of the associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corruption, this 
principle was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, inte- 
rest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for ths dissolution of marriage; a word^ 
a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of afreedman, declaredthe separation,' 
the most tender cdf human connexions was degraded to a transient society of profit 
or pleasure. According to the various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
felt the dbgrace and injury; an inconstant spouse transferred her wealth to a new 
family, abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, progeny to the paternal au- 
thority and care of her late husband; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the 
world, old, indigent, and friendless; but the reluctance of the Romans, when they 
were pressed to marriage by Augustus, suflBciently marks, that the prevailing in- 
stitutions were least favourable to the males. A specious theory is confuted by 
this free and perfect experiment, which demonstrates, that the liberty of divorce 
does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The facility of separation would de- 
stroy all mutual confidence, and inflame every trifling duspute: the minute differ- 
ence between a husband and a stranger, which might so easily be removed, might 
still more easily be forgotten; and the matron, who in five years can submit to the 
embraces of eight husbands, must cease to reverence the chastity of her own 
person. (1) 

Insufficient remedies followed, with distant and tardy steps, the rapid progress 
of the evil. The ancient worship of the Romans aflbrded a peculiar goddess to 
hear and reconcile the complaints of a married life; but her epithet of Virififa" 
ca,(2) the appeaser of husbands, too clearly indicates on whidi side sul)mission 
and i^epentance were always expected. Every act of a citizen was subject to the 
jud^ent of the censors; the first who used the privilege of divorce assigned, at 
their command, the motives of this conduct;(3) and a senator was expelled for 
dismis^ng his virgin spouse without the knowledge or advice of his friends. 
Whenever an action Was instituted for the recovery of a marriage portion, the 
ftretor, as the guardian of equity, examined the cause and the characters, anid 
gently inclined the scale in favour of the guiltless and injured party, Augustus, 
•who united the powers of both magistrates, adopted their different modes of re- 
pressing or chastising the license of <tivorce.(4) The presence of seven Roinan 
witnesses was required for the validity of this solemn and deliberate act; if any 
^equate provocation had been given by the husband, instead of the delay of two 
years, he was compelled to refund immediately, or in the space of six months; but 
if he could arrdgn the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was expiated by 
the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her marriage portion. The Christian 
princes were the first who specified the just causes of a private divorce; their in- 
stitutions, from Constaritine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate between the custom 
^ the empire and the wishes of the churcn,(5) and the author of the Novels too 
frequently reforms the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects, In the most ri- 
gorous laws, a wife was condemned to support a gamester, a drunkard,, or a hber- 
une, unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in wluch cases the 
marriage, as it should seem, might have been dissolved by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was invariaoly maintained to deliver 
Ids name and family from the disgrace of adultery: the list of mortal sins, either 
male or female, was curtailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and the ob- 
stacles of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic profession, were sd- 
. lowed to rescind the matrimonial obligation. Whoever transgressed the permis- 
sion of the law, was subject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was 

(1) —- - sic fiunt octo mariti 

Ct:ui|tqae per autumnoi. 

Juveoal. Satir. fi. 20. 
A rapid mecemioii whfeh raay yet be credible, as well as the non consulam numero, sed roantorom anaoa 
aOM compataat, of Sene«a (de Beneficiis, iiL 16.) Jerome saw at Rome a triumphant husband bury bis twen- 

S'*first wife, who had interred twentT*two of hUIess sturdy predecessors (Opp. torn. i. p. 90. ad Gerontiam.) 
ut the ten hnabandi in a month of the poet Martial is an extravagant hyperbole (lib. iv. epigram. 7.) 
(S) SaceUnm Viriphicse (Valerius Maiimns, lib. ii. e. l.>in the Palatine region appears in the time of Theo- 
donas. In the descriptton of Rome by Publius Victor. 

(3) Valerias Maximus, lib. ii. c.^9. With some propriety he judges divorce more criminal than ceHbacy; 
ilk) namque coi\iugalia sacra vpreta tantum* hoc etiam injnriose tractata. 

(4) See the laws of Augustus and his suacessors, in Heineceios, ad Legem Papiam Poppseam, c. xix.in Opp* 
Mm. Ti. p. 1. Ik 383^333. 

(5) Aliscsunt leges. Ciefarum, alisi Ghristi; aliud Papinl8Uai»alittd Paulus aoster praecipit (Jerora. torn. i. p« 
m» Seld«i,Vxor3Sbraica,lib.iii,c.31.p.847-8«3.) 
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^tHpped of her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of her hidr: 
if a man introduced a new bride into his bed, her fortune might be lawfully seized 
by the vengeance of his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes commuted to a 
fine; the fine was sometimes aggravated by transportation to an island, or impri- 
eonment in a monastery: the mjured party was released from the bonds of mar- 
riage; but the offender, during life or a term of years, was disabled from ^he re- 
petition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of his 
unh^py subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutusil consent: the 
civilians were unanimous,(l) the theol^ians were divided, (2) and the ambiguous 
word, which contains the precepts of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation that 
the wisdom of a legislator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among the Romans by natu- 
ral and civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate and universal, ai>pear8to 
prolubit the incestuous cominerce(3) of parents and children in the infinite series 
of ascending and descending generations. Concerning the oblique and coUateral 
branches nature is indifierent, reason mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In 
Egypt, the marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or ex- 
ception: a Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, an Athenian that of 
hi& mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his niece was applauded at Athens 
as a happy union of the dearest relations. The profane lawgivers of Rome were 
never tempted by interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees: but 
they inflexiblv condemned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether 
first cousins should be touched by the same interdict: revered the parental cha- 
racter <rf aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of 
the Ues of blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal mar- 
ris^ could only be contracted by free citizens; an honourable, at least an ingenu- 
ous, birth was required for the spouse of a senator: but the blood of kings could 
never mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman; and the name of 
Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice, (4) to live the concubines of Mark An- 
tony and Titus. (5) This appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot 
witnout indulgence be applied to the manners, of these oriental queens. A con- 
cubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a woman of servile or plebeian ex- 
traction, the sole and faithful companion of a Roman citizen, who continued in a 
state of celibacy. Her modest station below the honours of a wife, above the in- 
fiuny of a prostitute, was acknowledged and approved by the laws: from the age 
«f Augustus to the tenth century, the use of this secondary marriage prevailed 
hoth in the west and east, and the humble virtues of a concubine were often pre- 
ferred to the pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this connection, the two 
Antonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed the comforts of domestic love; 
the example was imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful 
of their families. If at any time they desired to legitimate their natural children, 
'tiie conversion was instantly performed by the celebration of their nuptials with a 
partner, whose fruitfulness and fidelity they had already tried. By this epithet of 
natural, the offspring of the concubme were distin^ished from the spurious blood 
of adultery, prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the ne- 
eessary aliments of life; and these natural children aloae were capable of succeed- 
ing to a axth part of the inheritance of their reputed father. According to the 
rigour of the law, bastards were entitled only to the name and condition of their 
mother, from whom they might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, or ^ 

(1) The Inttitatef are lilenttliut we may coninU the Codes of Theodoiias (lib. iii. tit. xri. tvith Godefroyti 
Commentary, torn. i. p. 310—315.) and Justinian (lib. ▼. tit. xvii.,) the Pandects (lib. xxiv. tit. ii.,) and the No* 
▼els (22. 117. 127. 134. 140.) Justinian fluctuated to the last between ciril and ecclesiastical hiw. 

(2) In pare Greek, jropvsix is not a common word; nor can the proper meaning, fomicattitm* be strictly an* 

glied to matrimonial sin. In a fifpinitSTe sense, how <kr, and to what offences, may it be extended ? Did 
hrist speak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue ? Of what original word is Trope i« the translation ? How rari- 
omly is that Greek word translated in the rersiont ancient and modem ! There are two (Mark x. ll. Luke 
xvi. 18.) to one ([Matthew xix. 9.) that such ground of dWorce was not excepted by Jesus. Some critics have 
presumed to tfaink,by an efvasire answer, he avoided the friving offence either to the school of Sammai or 
that of Hillel (Sdden, Uxor. Ebraica, lib. iii . c. 18—33. 28. 3 1 .) 

<S) The principles of the Roman jurisprudence are exposed by Justinian (Institut. Hb.irtit.lO.,)and the laws 
and maimers of (he different nations of antiquity concerning forMdden degrees, &e. are copiously exphiinetV 
by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of civil law (p. 108. 314—339.,) a work of amusing, though various, reading; 
but which cannot be praised for philcisophical precision. 

(4) Wlien her father Agrippa died (A. D. 44.,) Berenice was sixteen years of age /Joseph, torn. i. Antiqnit. 
Jodaic. lib. xix. c. 9. p. 952. edit. Havercarap.) She was therefore above fifly yean old when Titus (A. D. 7^.) 
invitus invitam invisit. This date would not have adorned the tragedy or pa«toi*al of the tender Racine, 

(5) The ^gyptia conjunx of Virgil (iEoeid. 8. 688.) seems to be numbered among the wonsters who warred 
with Mailc Antvoyngaiivt Aagt»tiis« the senate, i^nd the gods of Ital y. 
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citizen. The outcasts of every family were adopted without reproach as the chil- 
dren of the state. (1) 

Tht relation of guardian and ward, or, in Ronian words, ti tutor and fiufiUf 
which cover so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects,(2) is of a very shnplc 
and uniform nature. The person and property of an orphan must always be 
trusted to the custody of some discreet friend. If the deceased feithcr had 
not signified his chbice, the agnate, or paternal kindred of the nearest degree* 
were compelled to act as the natural guardians: the Athenians were apprehensive 
of exposing the infant to t^e power of those most interested in his death; but an 
axiom of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, that the charge of tutelage should 
constantly attend the emolument of succession. If the choice of the father, and 
the line of consanguinity, afforded no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied 
by the nomination of the pretor of the city, or the president of the province. But 
the person whom they named toi\)S& fiublic office might be legally excused by in- 
sanity or blindness, by ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or adverse inte- 
rest, by the number of children or guardianships with which he was already bur- 
dened, and by the immunities which were granted to the useM labours of magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians and professors. Till the infant could speak and thmk, 
he was represented by the tutor, whose authority was finally determined l^ the 
age of puberty. Without his consent, no act of the pupil could bind himself to his 
own prejudice, though it might oblige others for his personal benefit. It is need- 
less to observe, that the tutor often gave security, and always rendered an account; 
and that the want of diligence or integrity expG«ed him to a civil and almost cri- 
minal action for the violation of 'his sacred trust. The age of puberty had been 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen; but as the faculties of the mind ripen 
more slowly than those of the body, a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes 
of the Roman youth from his own inexperience and headstrong passicms. Such a 
trustee had been first instituted by the pretor, to save a family from the blind ha- 
voc of ^ prodigal or a madman: and the minor was compelled by the laws, to so- 
licit the same protection, to give validity to his acts till he accomplished the liill 
period of twenty-five years. Women were condemmed to the perpetual tutelage 
of parents, husbands, or guardians; a sex created to please and obey was never 
supposed to have attained the age of reason and experience. Such at least "was 
the stem and haughty spirit of the ancient law, which had been insensibly molli- 
fied before the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be justified by the accident or merit 
of prior occupancy; and on this foundation it is wisely established by the pl^oso- 
phy of the civilians. (3) The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into 
a wooden handle, or applies a string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of na- 
ture the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow or the hatchet. The materials were 
Qommon to all; the new form, the produce of his time and simple industry* be- 
longs solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, without a sense of their own 
injustice, eXtort from the hunter the game of the forest overtaken or slain by his 
personal strength and dexterity. If his provident care preserves and multiplies 
the tame animals, whose nature is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a 
perpetual title to the use and service of their numerous progeny, which derives its 
existence from him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a field for their sustenance 
and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile soil; the seed, the manure, 
the labour, create a new value, and the rewards of harvest are painfully earned 
by the fatigues of the revolving year. In the successive states of society, the hun- 
ter, the shepherd, the husbandman, may defend their possesaons by tworeasoas 
which forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human mind — that whatever thw en- 
joy is the fruit oi their own industry; and that every man who envies their felici- 
ty, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exercise of similar diligence. Such, 
in troth, may be the freedom and plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. 
But the colony multiplies, while the space still continues the same: the common 

(l)Tliebuntb1«boY]ega1riglitiof coDculMiies vbA iNCtmul children, •reit»tedintbeInititatet(Kb).i.tit. 
10..) the Pandecu (Kb. Ltit. 7.,} the Code (lib. t. tit. 35.^nid die Novek (lib.lxxTi. 89.) Thereteaiehei of Hctai- 
ffteiQf and GMinn«ine(iRd Legem Juliam etPtpiBin-PoppuUD, e. hr. p. 164^175. Opexe Pottbame, p. 109— 
158.) illustrate this interestioR: and domestic fubject. - 

. (3) See the article of guardiiint and wards iu the Institutes (lib. I. tit. 13*30^) tbe Pandects (Ub. xiTi. tn'M 
Snd the Code (lib. V. tit. 28-700 % - -^ 

(3) Institut. Hb. il tit. 1, s. Compare the puw and precise reasoninr of Caius and Heineccius<lib. ii. tie i. 
p. oo-w.) with the loose pralixlty of Theophilus, (p. 507-305.) The opinions of Utpian ait prese^ed in the 
fiindectt,(Ub.i.tit.8.Ief.xIi.No.l.) r m v v r \ 
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rights, tbe equal inherkance of mankindy are engrossed by the bold and crafty; 
each field and forest is circumscribed by the landmarks of a jealous master; and 
it is the peculiar pruse of the Roman iurisprudence» that it asserts the dum df 
the first occupant to the wild animals of the earth, the air, and the waters. Li 
the progress of primitive equity to final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades 
are almost imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws 
and artificial reason. The active insatiate principle of self-love can only supply 
the arts of life and the wages of industry; and as soon as civil government and 
exclusive property have been introduced, thejr became necessary to the existence 
of the human race. Except in the smgular institutions of Sparta, the wisest le* 
nslators have disapproved an Agrarian law as a false and dangerous innovation. 
Among the Romans, the enormous disproportion of wealth jsurmounted theideal 
restraints of a doubtful tradition, and an obsolete statute; a tradition that the 
poorest follower of Romulus had been endowed with a perpetual inheritance of 
twojugera:{l) a statute which confined the richest citizen to the measure of five 
hundrea jugera, or three hundred and twelve acres of land. The original territory 
^ of Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and meadow along the banks of the 
' Tiber; and domestic exchange could add nothing to the national stock. But the 
goods df an alien or enemy were lawfully exposed to the first hostile occupier; the 
Sty was enriched by the profitable trade ot war; and the blood of her sons was 
tlie only price that was paid for the Vdscian sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the 
gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient jurisprudence, 
which was corrupted and foi^gotten before the age of Justinian, these spoUs were 
distinguished by the name oiTnancefia or mancipium, taken with the hand; and 
Whenever they were sold or emancifiated, the purchaser required some assurance 
that they had been the property of an enemy, and not of a fellow citizen. (2) A 
citizen could only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, and such derelictUm of 
41 valuable interest could not easily be presumed. Yet, according to the twelve ta- 
bles, a prescription of one year for moveables, and of two years for immoveables, 
aboUshed the claim of the ancient master, if the actual possessor had acaudred 
them by a fair transaction from the person whom he believed to be the lawful pro- 
prietor, f 3) Such conscientious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or force, 
could seldom injure the members of a«mall republic: but the various periods d 
three, often, or of twenty yeari^ determined by Justinian, are more suitable to the 
latitude of a great empire. It is onlv in the term of prescription that the distinc* 
tion of real and personal fortune has been remarked by the civilians, and their ge- 
neral idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and absolute dominion. The tU'^ 
bordinate exceptions of use, of U8ufruct,{4) of Bervitude8,{5) imposed for the bene- 
fit cf a neighbour on lands and houses, are abundantly explained by the professors of 
jurisprudence. The claims of property, as far as they are altered, by the mixture, 
the aivision, or the transformation of substances, are investigated with metaphy- 
sical siubtlety by the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined by his death: belt 
the possession, without any appearance of change, is peaceably continued in his 
children, the associates of his toil and the partners of nis wealth. This natural 
Inheritance has been protected by the legislators of every climate and age, and the 
fiither is encouraged to persevere in slow and distant improvements, by the tender 
hope, that a long posteritjr will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The principkle of 
hereditary succession is universal, but the order has been variously established by 
convenience or caprice, by the spirit of national institutions, or by some partial 
example, which was originally decided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence 
tH the Romans appears to have deviated firom the equality of nature, much less 

(1) Theberedinm of die first Romans is defined by Vtrro, (de Re Ruttiei* Ub. i. c. 3. p. 141. e. l(t p. leo, 
Iftl. eitt. Oesner.) and clouded by Pliny's dedomition. <Hiit. Natur. 18. S.) A just and learned eomment it 
firen in tho administration des Terres ehez les Romains.(p. 12—60.) 

(S) The res mancipe is eapbuned from faint and remote liglits by Ulpian (Fraemeot, tit. xriiL p. 618, 619.) 
and Bynkersboek. (0pp. torn. i. p. 306-^315.) Tbe definition is somewhat arbitrary: and as none except ny- 
atlf have assigned a reason, I am difildent of my own. 

(S) Ffom this short prescription, Hume, (Essays, toI. i. p. 423.) infers that there eoald not thm be more or- 
der and settlement in Italy than now amongst the Tarurs. By the ciTiUan of his adversary Wallace, be Is re* 
yroadiedMnd not without reason, for oTorlookiBiirlbe conditions. (Institutes. lib. ii. tit. vi.) . 

(4) See Khe Institutes, lib. i. tit. 4, 5.) and tbe Pandects, (lib. vii^) Noodt has eomposed a learned and dis* 
tmettreansedeUsulhMtn. <ppp. torn. i. p. 387-478.) 

(5) Tbe auestions de Senritvtibus arediieussed in the Institutes, (lib. ii. tit. iii.) and Paodectt. (Kb. viii.) Ci- 
•yp,(^ Mnreno, e. 9.) and Lacymtius, (Institnt. Pivin. lib, i. c 1.) aflfeetto laugh at the iMifirificant doe- 
tftoe, de aqua ploria ascenda, Sec Yet it might be of fft^uent use smong litMoot neigbbounjooui in town. 
an^Q^ntrv* 
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Ihan the Jewish,(l) the AthemaQ,(2) or the English iostitutkms.(3) On the- 
death of a citizen, all his descendants, unless they were already freed from lus 
paternal power, were called to the inheritance of'^his possessions. The insolent 
prerpgativeof primogeniture was unknown: the two sexes were placed on a just 
level; all ^e sons and daughters were entitled to an equal portion of the patrimo* 
, nial estate; and if any of the sons had been intercepted by a premature deaths his 
person was represented, and his share was divided by his surviving children. On 
the fsdlure of the direct line, the right of succession must diver^ to the collateral 
branches. The degrees of kindred(4) are numbered by the civilians, ascending 
&om the last possessor to a common parent, and descendmg from the common pa- 
rent to the next heir: my father stands in the first degree, my brother in the se- 
cond, his children in the third, and the remainder of the series may be conceived 
by fancy, or pictured in a genealogical table. In this computation, a cUstinction 
ivas made, essential to the laws and even the constitution of Home; the agnate, or 
persons connected by a line of males, were called, as they stood in the nearest de- 
gree, to an equal partition; but a female was incapable of transmitting any legal 
claims; and the cognats of every rank, without excepting the dear relation of a 
mother and a son, were disinherited by the twelve tables, as strangers and aliens*^ 
Among the Romans, a gens or lineage was united by a common name and do- 
mestic rites: the various cognomens or surnames of Scipio or Marcellus, distin- 
guished from each other the subordinate branches or famihes of the Cornelian or 
Claudian race: the default of the agnais^ of the same surname, was supplied by 
the larger denomination of Gentiles; and the vigilance of the laws maintained, in 
the same name, the peri)tetual descent of religion and property. A amilar prin« 
ciple dictated the Voconian law, (5) which abolished the right of female inheri- 
tance. As long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, the adoption of the 
wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. But the e(^ual succession of inde- 
pendent matrons supported their pride and luxury, and might transport into a fo- 
reign house the riches of their fathers. While the maxims of Cato{6) were re- 
vered, they tended to perpetuate in each family a just and virtuous mediocrity; till 
female blandishments insensibly triumphed; and every salutary restraint was lost 
in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigour of the decemvirs was tem- 
pered by the equity of the pretors. Their edicts restored emancipated and post- 
humous children to the rights of nature: and upon the failure of the agnats they 
preferred the blood of the cognats to the name of the Gentiles, whose tide and 
character were insensibly covered with oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of 
mothers and sons was established in the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the 
humani^ of the senate. A new and more impartial order was introduced by the 
novels of Justinian, who affected to revive the jurisprudence of the twelve tables. 
The lines of masculine and female kindred were confounded: the descending, as- 
cending, and collateral series, was accurately defined; and each degree, according 
to the proximity of blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of a 
Roman citizen. (7) 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least by the general and 
permanent reason of the law -giver; but this order is frequently violated by the ar- 
bitrary and partial wills which prolong the dominion oi the testator beyond the 
grave. (8) In the simple state of society, this last use or abuse of the right of pro- 

(1) AmonsrthepatriarehSfthefintbomenjojeda mystic aod spiritual primogeniture. {Genesis, 25. 31.) 
In the land of Canaan he was entitled to a doable portion of inheritance (Deuteronomy, SI. 17. with Le 
'Ciere's judicious Commentary.) 
•(3) At Aliens the sons were equal, but the poor daughters were endowed at the discretion of thdr bra- 
thers. See the kMp'xoi pleadines of Isteus (in the seventh volume of the Greek Orators^ illustrated by the 
version and comment of Sir William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and a roan of genins. 

(3) In England, the eldest son alone inherits alnhe land; a law, says the orthodox judge BlaeksUme, (<!bnB- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, vol. S. p. 215.) unjust only in the opinion of younger brothen. It may be 
at some political use in iharnening their industry. 

(4) Blackstone's tables (vol. ii. p. 202.) represent and compare the decrees of the civil with thne of the canon 
and common law. A separate tract of Jui]usPaulus,degradibusetafflnibus, is inserted or abridged in the 
Pandecu (lib. xxxviii. tit. 10.) In the seventh degrees he computes (No. 18.) one thousand and twen^-foor 
!per8onf. 

(5) The Voconian law was enacted in the year of Rome 5S4. The younger Scipio, who was then seventeen 
• years of mge, (Frenshemius, Supplement. Livian. 40. 40.) found an occasion of exercising'his generosity to his 

mother, sisters. Sec. (Polybiiis, torn. ii. lib. 31. p. 1453—1464. edit. Gronov. a domestic witness. 

(0) Legem Voconiam (Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroi^na) ma^a voce bonis lateribus (at sixty-five yean of age) 
taassissem, savs old Cato (de Senectute, c v.) Aulns Gellius (7. 13. 17. 6.) has saved some passages. 

(7) See the law of succession in the Institutes of Caia^<lib. ii. tit. 8. p. 130~144) and Justinian, (lib. iii. tiU 
1—0. with the Greek venion of 11ieophilus,p.ifl5. 575, 588. 600.) the Pandects, (lib. xxxviii. tit. 6. 17. the Code 
trtb.vL tit. 55. 60. and the Novels. (118.) '" ^^ 

(8)That8ucc€wionwMthenile,testamenttheexception,iipi>oved byT»yk)r,(Elementi of Ci?U Law, p. 
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perty is sddom indulged^ it was introduced at Athens by the laws of Solon; and 
the private testaments of the father of a family are authorized by the twelve ta- 
bles. Before the time of the decemvirs,(l) a Roman citizen exposed his wishes 
and motives to the assembly of thirty curisc or parishes, and the general law of in- 
heritance was suspended by an occasional act of the legislature. After the per* 
mission of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated his verbal or written 
tes^rfient in the presence of five citizens, who represented the five classes of the 
Roman people; a sixth witness attested their concurrence: a seventh weighed the 
copper money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser; and the estate was 
emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. This singular cere- 
mony, (2) which excited the wonder of the Greeks, was still practised in the age 
of Severus; but the pretors had already approved a more simple testament, for 
which they required the seals and signatures of seven witnesses, free from all le- 
gal exce];)tion, and purposely summoned for the execution of that important act, 
A domestic monarcn, who reigned over the lives and fortunes of his children, 
might distribute their respective shares according to the degrees of their merit or 
his affection: his arbitrar]^ displeasure chastised an unworthy son by the loss of his 
inheritance and the mortifying preference of a stranger. But the experience of 
unnatural parents recommended some limitations of their testamentary powers. 
A son, or, by the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be disinheri- 
ted by their silence: they were compelled to name the criminal, and to specifv the 
offence; and the Justice of the emperor enumerated the sole causes that could jus- 
tify such a violation of the first principles of nature and society.(3) Unless a legi- 
timate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for the children, they were enti- 
tled to institute an action or complaint of inofficious testament, to suppose that their 
father's understanding was impaired by ^ckness or age; and respectfully to appeal 
frem his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. In the Ro- 
man jurisprudence, an essential distinction was admitted between the inheritance*' 
and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the 
twelve fractions of the substance of the testator, represented his civil and relieious 
character, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the gifts of 
friendship or liberality which his last will had bequeathed under the name of le- 
gacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality of a dying man might exhaust the 
inheritance, and leave only risk and labour tq his successor, he was empowered to 
retmn the Palcidian portion; to deduct, before the pa)rment of the legacies, a clear 
fourth for his own emolument. A reasonable time was allowed to examine the. 
proportion between the debts and the estate, to decide whether he should accept 
or refuse the testament; and if he used the benefit of an inventory, the demands of 
the creditors could not exceed the valuation of the effects. The last will of a citi- 
zen might be altered during his life, or rescinded atlcr his death : the persons whom 
he named might die before him, or reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some 
legal disqualification. In the contemplation of these events, he was permitted to 
substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other according to the order of 
the testament; and the incapacity of a madman or an infant to bequeath his pro- 
perty, might be supplied by a similar substitution. (4) But the power of the testa- 
tor expired with the acceptance of the testament: each Roman of mature age and 
discretion acquired the absolute dominion of his inheritance, and the simplicity of 
the civil law was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which confine 
the happiness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of codicils. If a Ro- 
man was surprised by death in a remote province of the empire, he addressed a 

S19.827.)aleaniedyniinbling,ipirited writer. In theiecond and third booki the method of thelnstitnte*. 
is doQbtlen pteposierous; and the chaneellor Duqoesieau ((Ennes. tom. i. p. 275.) wishes his countijiDan Bo^ 
matitt the place of Tribonian. Tet covenants before succession is not surely the natural order of the citil 
laws. 

(1) Prior eiample of testaments are petbapt ftbnlous. At Athens, a childless fiitber only eould make a. 
Will. (PIiitareh.uiSokni,toin.i. p. 164. See Iiseos aud Jones. 

(2) The testament of Augustus is specified by Suetonius, (in August, c. 101. in Neron. c. 4.) who may be 
studied as a eode of Roman antiquities. Plutarch (Opuscul. torn. ii. p. 276;) is surprised otmv St Siu8ttK»i yp^^nt* 
e-iv iraMs fe$v »7nKsiintrt ;rAj|f>»vo/M;, fripot Si viuhMTt ret; sTixg, The lang^gc of Ulpian (Fragment, tit^ XX. p«. 
027. edit. Sehultine) is almost too exclusive, solum in usu est. 

(3) Jutdnian (Novel, lis. No. 3, 4,) enumerates only the public and private crimes, for which a son might 
likewise dmaherit his fkther. . 

(4) The subititntions fidei emnmissaries of the modem civil law is a feudal idea grafted on the Roman juris- 
prudence, tutd hours scarcely any resemblance to the ancient fidei commissa. (Institutions du droit Frao^ois^ 
torn. i. p. 347—383. Dcnissart, Decisions de Jurisprudence, torn. iv. p. 577—604.) They were stretcbed to the- 
roortt degree by an abuse of the bundled and fifty-ninth Novel; a partial, pi^lexed, declamatory law. ^ 
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short epistle to his legidmate or testamentary heir; who fulfilled with hoaoun or iie« 
glected with impunity, this last request, which the judges before the age of Augus- 
tus were not authorized to enforce, A codicil might be expressed in any mode, 
Qr in any language; but the subscriptbn of five witnesses must declare that it was 
the genmne compoation of the author. His intention, however laudable, was some- 
times illegal; and the invention of Jidei-commisaaf or trusts, arose from the strug{;le 
betweeanatural justice and positive jurispnidence. A stranger of Greece or Atnca 
might be the friend or benefactor of a childless Roman, but none, except afellow-dti- 
zen, could act as his heir. The Voconian law, which abolished female succession, re- 
strained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of one hundred thousand 
8esterces;(l) and an only daughter was condemned almost as an alien in her fa- 
ther's house. The zeal of friendship, and parental affection, suggested a liberal 
artifice : a qualified citizen was nameain the testament, with a prayer or injunction 
that he would restore the inheritance to the person for whom it was truly intend- 
ck!. Various was the conduct of the trustees in this painful situation: they had 
sworn te observe the laws of their country, but honour prompted them to violate 
their oath; and if they preferred their interest under the mask of patriotism, they 
forfeited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The declaration of Augustus relieved 
iheir doubts, gave a legal sanction to confidential testaments and codicUs, and gen- 
tly unravelled the forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence. (2) But as 
the newpractice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was enabled, 
by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to reserve one-fourth of the estate, or to 
transfer on the head of the real heir all the debts and actions of the succession* 
The interpretation of testaments was strict and literal; but the language of trusts 
and codicils was delivered from the minute and technical accuracy of the civi- 
lians.(3) 

in. The general duties of mankind are imposed by their public and private re- 
lations: but their specific obligations to each other can oply be the effect of, 1. a 
Eromise, 2. a benefit, or, 3. an injury: and when these obligations are ratified by 
iw, the interested party may compel the performance by a judicial action. On 
this principle the dvilians of every country have erected a ^milar jurisprudence, 
the xair conclusion of universal reason and justice. (4) 

1. The goddess oi faith (of human and social faith) was worshipped, not only in 
her temples, but in the lives of the Romans; and if that nation was deficient in the 
more amiable qualities of benevolence and generosity, they astonished tiie Greeks 
by their sincere and simple performance of the most burdensome engagements. (5) 
Yet among the same people, according to the rigid maxims of the patricians and 
decemvirs, a naked flact, a promise, or even an oath, did not create any civil obli- 
gation^ unless it was confirmed by the legal form of a stifiulation. Whatever might 
DC the etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irrevocable 
contract, which was always expressed in the mode of a question and answer. Do 
you promise to pay me one hundred pieces of gold? — was the solemn interrogation 
of Seius. I do promise — was the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Semproni- 
us, who answered for his ability and inclination, might be separately sued at the 
option of Seius: and the benefit of partition, or order of reciprocal actions, insensi- 
bly deviated from the strict theory of stipulation. The most cautious and delibe- 
rate consent was justly required to sustain the validity of a gratuitous promise; and 
the citizen who might have obtained a legal security, incurred the suspicion of 
fraud, and paid the forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cessfiillylaboured to convert simple engagements into the form of solemn stipula- 
tions. The pretors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted every rational evi- 
dence of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in their tribunal produced an equi- 
table obligation, and for which they ^ave an action and a remedy. (6) 

(1> tJbn Ciuiltif (toi3U ii, Iti. ^ 814. vlUi Ueimar^i Nfitei} ipecldei in Greek mciofiy the turn of twentjwfiTS 
thAUiinit ilraclimji. 

m Ttit? r^TAiuiiAuaf Ihe R«tp4n liwtof inheriuuiee ^ie flncjf tbauj^li iDinH^rBev ftutelAiUy, d«daced \ff 
3*Dttt«q 113 f u. ^ e*|rHt d«i Loo, lib. 27. J 

(3) Or the KiTii jtiiTJjpniiJeticjf 4)f mFCt«iIrm9,iPitfimt^nfi^ codiciiTf. \t'^9^\u^ ind tEuHft^he principles are w- 
«ett»i»Fd in the rnititiiictof Caiui, (r«l>. it. tiu %-^?* p, &1-144,} Jtijtiiiifln,(ljh. li. lit. 10— S5,)aiid Thfophiloi^ 
(ff SSS-^JU.) mnd ttie tmmeiue dftnl vecupif^ twelve iiuitkt f S-if—S^*) of ihu Funtlci^ts. 

(4) Ihf f nitkuiea of Corns lili. ii» tit. 9, 10. p, iU^ilt.} af juitiiii*ii, {lib. iit. tH- U— 30. liK ir. tit. 1—6.) add 
orThcfH^llvii (|h«.iO--H 17,) diitinfUH^ tout Mtrti of oyij^dom^aui w, tiiETirtbjfjaat literi«««aC MDteasui 
iiut I eonRH niTBelf ptrtia! t<t my own diriiioEit 

{S) Hovniuebi lilheeanK mibijHl rtideriue of Fal]|rhiui (lib. vLp* fi93, Ubr TSiu p. U59t 1460.) tup«cior to 
^^» *T«lHe*imiBatetpplaiiMJ--oHifjiiiiii mtuimr f t'pra.M; rjnn- iidtm vfi!^U. {A* i^'Alim^ 30, 1.) 

(*) ^h* Jtt* P^wtoriuiii de Pactii tt IVaiiifirtiQnihui ij; a Kficnraii' Htkd i«fi«f]tct(>i-) tveatiie of Gerard Koodt. 
iOppAom, I, ^.4B3--ie4:} And I will liere ubivnt ihM ilie miiTt*«ti*»or HaUamt and BoBdcnborf h, ia «])• 
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2. The bbngations of the second class, as they were contracted bylhe delivery 
of a thing, are marked by the civilians with the epithet of real.(l) A grateM re- 
turn is due to the author of a benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the property of 
another, has bouud liimse^ to the sacred duty of restitution. In the case of a 
friendly loan, the merit of generoaty is on the ^de of the lender only; in a deposite, . 
on the side of the receiver: but in a pXed^Cy and the rest of the semsh commerce 
of ordinary life, the benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the obligation to 
restore is variously modified by the nature of the transaction. The Latin language 
very happily expresses the fundamental difference between the commodatum and 
the muiuum, wnich our poverty is reduced to confoand under the vague and com- 
mon appellation of a loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to restore the 
same individual thing with which, he had been accommodated for the temporary 
supply of his wants; in the latter, it was destined for his use and consumption, and 
he aischarged this mutual engagement, hy substituting the same specific value, 
according to a just estimation of number, of weight, and of measure. In the con- 
tract of sale, the absolute dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and he repays 
the benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, the price and universal standard 
of all earthly possessions. The obligation of another contract, that of location, is 
oi a more complicated kind. Lands or liouses, labour or talents, may be hired for 
a definite term; at the expiration of the time^ the thing itself must be restored to 
the owner with an additional reward for the beneficial occupation and employment. 
In these lucrative contracts, to which may be added those of partnership and com- 
missions, the civilians sometimes imagine the delivery of the object, and sometimes 
presume the consent of the parties. The substantial pledge has been refined into 
the invisible rights of a mortgage or hyfiotheca; and tbe agreement of sale, for a 
certain price, imputes, from that moment, the chances of gain or loss to the ac- 
count of the purchaser. It may be fairly supposed, that every man will obey the 
dictates of his interest; and if' he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain 
the expense, of the transaction. In this boundless subject, the historian will ob- 
serve the location of land and money, tire rent of the o^e and the interest of the other, 
as they materially affect the prosperity of agriculture and commerce. The land- 
lord was often obliged to advance the stock and instruments of husbandry, and t6 con- 
tent himself with a partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by acci- 
dent, contagion. Or nostile violence, he claimed^proportionable relief from the equi-^ 
ty of the laws: five years were thecustomary term, and no solid or costly improvements 
could be expected from a farmer, who, at each moment, might be ejected by the 
Bale of the estate. (2) Usury, (3) the inveterate grievance of the city, had been dis- 
couraged by the twelve tables, (4) and abolished oy the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of the pretors, 
and finally determined by the code of Justinian. Persons of illustrious rank were 
confined to the moderate profit of four fier cent,; six was pronounced to be thie 
ordinary and legal standard of interest; eight was allowed for the convenience of 
manufacturers and merchants; twelve was granted to nautical ensurance, which 
the wiser ancients had not attempted to define; but except in this perilous adven- 
ture, the practice of exorbitant usury was severely restrained. (5) The most sim- 

benfinning of the present century, appietr to have studied the c'lvil law on the most jntt and liberal prlncr 
plei. 

(1) The lUee and rarioui subject of contracts hy consent h spread over Ihur books (17—200 of the Pan* 
dectuiuid is one of the parts best deservinji: of the attention of an Ent^Kih student. 

(2) The eorenants of rent are defined in the Pandects (lib. xix.) and the Code, (Hb. ir. tit. 65.) The q«in» 

auennium,or term of five years, appears to hare been a custom rather than a law; but in France, all leases 
r land were determined in nine years. This limitation was removed onlv in tlie year 1775, (Encjclopedie 
Methodique, torn. i. de la Jurisprudence, p. 668.669.) and I am sorry to observe that it yet prevails in the 
beauteous and happy country where I am pennitted to reside. 

(3) I inieht impficitly acquiesce in the sense sand learning of the three books of G. Koodt, de ftienore et 
vsurit. (Cqip. torn. I. p. 175->268.) The interpr^ation of the asses or centesimse nsurse at twelve, the uncia- 
tm at one per cent, is maintained by the best critics and civilians; Noodt. (lib. ii. c. 3. p.,S07.) Oravina. (0pp. 
p. 205, &Cw 210.) Heineecius, (Antiquitat. ad Institut. lib. iii. tit. 15.) Montesquieu. (Esprit, des Loix, lib. xxii. 
«, 32. torn. ii. p. 36. Defense de rBsprit des Imo,, torn. iii. p. 478, Sec. and above all John Frederic Gronovios , 
(de Pecunia Veteri, lib. iii. c 13. p. 213—227.) and his three Antexen^ses, (p. 455—655.) the founder, or at least 
the champion of thb probable opinion; which is however perplexed with some difilcultifs. 

(4) Prirao duodecim tabulis saacitum est ne quis unciorio fcenore amplies exereeret. (Tacit. AnnaK^, 
16.) Pour peu (says Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, lib. xxii. c 22.) nu'on soit verse dans l*histmre de Rome, 
on vena'qu'ane pareille loi ne devoit pas etre Touvrag^ des decemvvs. Was Tacitus i|^orant— or stupid? 
But the wiser and more virtuous patricians mi^ht sacrifice their avarice to their ambition, and mij^ht aU^Pt 
to eheck the odious practice by such interest as no lender would accept, and such penalties as no debtor would 
Incur. 

(5) Jostiman ha* not eondeteended lo aive usury a place in the Institutes; but the necessary rules and restric- 
tions an inserted in the Pandects, (lib. sxii. tit. 1, 2.) and the Code, lib. iv. tit. 32, 33.) 

Vol. III. 19 rr.r^alp 
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pie interest was condemoed by the clerey of the east and west:(l) but the senses 
of mutual benefit, which had triumphed over the laws of the republic, have re- 
sbted, with equal firmness, the decrees of the church, and even the pr^udjk:es of 
mankind. (2) 

3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation of repairing an ii^ury; and 
the sufferer by private mjustice, acquires a personal right and a legitimate actioor 
If the proper^ of another be intrusted to our care, the requisite degree of care 
may rise and ull according to the benefit which we derive from such temporary 
powession; we are seldom made responsible for inevitable accident, but the con- 
sequences of a voluntary fault must always be imputed to the author. (3) ' A Ro- 
man pursued and recovered his stolen goods by a civil action of theft; they might 
pass through a succession of pute and innocent hands, but nothing less than a pre- 
scription of thirty years could extinguish his original claim. They were restored 
by tne sentence of thepretor, and the injury was compensated by double, or three- 
fold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by secret 
fraud or open rapiiie, as the robber had been surprised in the iact» or detected t^ 
a subsequent research. The Aquilian law(4) defended the living property of a 
citizen. Vis daves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or ne^gence: the highest • 
price was allowed that eould be ascribed to the domestic animal at any moment of 
the year preceding his death, a similar latitude of thirty days was granted on the 
destruction of any other valuable eftects. A personal mjuiy is blunted or sharp- 
ened by the manners of the times and the sensibility of the individual: the pain 
or disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated by a pecuniary equi- 
valent. The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had confounded all hasty msiuts, 
which did not amount to the fracture of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to 
the common penalty of twenty-five oases. But the same denonunation of mone3C 
was reduced, in three centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce; and 
the insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap amusement of 
breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve tables. Veratius ran through the 
streets striking on the face the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse- 
bearer immediately silenced their clamours by the legal tender of twenty-five 
pieces of copper, about the value of one shilling. (5) The equity of the pretors 
examined and estimated the distinct merits of each particular complaint. In the 
adjudication of civil damages, the magistrate assum'ed a right to con»der the va- 
rious circumstances of time and place, of age and dignity, which may aggravate, 
the shame and sufferings of the injured person; but if he admitted the idea of a 
fine, a punishment, an example, he invaded the province, though, perhaps, he 
suppliea the defects, of the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered by eight horses, is 
represented by Livy as the first and last instance of Roman cruelty in the punish- 
ment of the most atrocious crimes. (6) But this act of justice, or revenge, was in- 
flicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and at the command of a single 
man. The twelve tables afforded a more decisive proof of the national spirit, since 
tiicy were framed by the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free voices of 
the people; yet these laws, like the statutes of Draco,(7) are written in characters 
of blood. (8) They approve the inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation; and 
the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a Umb for a limb, is rigorously 

(1) The fkthen we mumimous, (Btrbeyrac, Morale dea Peres, p. 144, 8tc) Cyprian, Lactanthis, Basil, Chrj-- 
sottom (see his fiiToloas arguments in Noodt, tib. i. a 7. p. 188.,) Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerome, Augas> 

' tin, and j^MJit^jf e:''uii<_iVi ;u.J L,=i=!.*ijis. 

(%] Cato« :i)ejK'«a« PkuiaiL-f Ih hmf inn^y condemned the practice or abuse of usury. According to the etyw 
BvolojTT ori^ui and «*5^, the pnric i pal is supposed to generate the interest: a breed of barren metal, ex- 
etaiEnal Shak<.|ieafe--and the itagy is the echo of the public Toiee. 

iS} Sir Winiam Jnnn hn\ ^iv<ii ,i>4 ingenious and rational Essay on the Law of Bailment. (London, 1781, 
p. iUf, in Svo.> Hp ii pctbQiidi ih*' Auly lawyer eoually conmsant with the yeaivbooks of VtTestminster, the 
CainicentiiriFi oi l^lpian^ Hie Attit [iresulings of Is8eus,andthe sentences df Arabian and Persian cadhis. 

(*} Ntt&dt (0pp. tom^ i> p. 137>-I72.> has composed a separate treatise, ad Legem Aqoiliam (Pandect, lib. ix. 

(f) Aa\m GcIHoSt (Koer. AMs. x^. I.) borrowed his story from the Commentaries of % Labeo on the twelve 

{&} The nami tiv e of Li vj ( L 3S .) is w eiijfhty and solemn. ' A t tu dictis Albane maneres is a harsh reflection, 
unw«itli f of TirKtl^ h nmami f, (MnriA , vili. 043.) Heyne, with his usual good taste, observes that the subject 
witi VM horrid for i hi:' \\\MA ul ^Tiv9»t (torn. iii. p. 339.) 

Ci) TTk nprt^of BmM ^Olj mpi*d, itiu. 1.) is fixed by Sir John Manham (Canon Chronicns.p. 593—596.) 
and C<>riini (Fa^ti Attici. xam. i\v, ]n fv%} For his hiws, see tlie writers on the goTemment of Athens, Sigo* 
ui ui, :Meiii n in i, FuiCet\ ke, 

(B) I'he ois^hth. the di'Hccii^ nf thi: twelve tables is delineated by Gravina (0pp. p. 392, 393. with a Comment 
tiry^ |i. %\Ji^:m4 Auhii i^tiHus^ ^0. L) and the Collatio Legum Mosfucarum et Romanarum afibrd mueh 
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exacted, unless the (lender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three hundred 
pounds of copper. The decemvirs distributed with much liberaMty the slighter 
chastisements of flagellation and servitude; and nine crimes of a very different com- 
plexion are adjudged worthy of death. 1. Any act of treason against the state,. or 
of correspondence vf'ith the public enemy. The mode of execution was |>ainiful 
and ignominious; the head of the degenerate Roman was shrouded in a veil, his 
hands were tied behind his back, and, after he had been scoured by the lictor, he 
was suspended in the naidst of the forum on a cross, or inauspicious tree. 2. Noc- 
turnal meetings in, the city; whatever might be the pretence, of pleasure, or rdi- 
gion, or the public good. 3. The murder of a citizen; for which the common feel- 
ings of mankind demanded the blood of the murderer. Poison is still more odious 
than the sword or dagger; and we are surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, 
how early such subtle wickedness had infected the simplicity of the republic, and 
the chaste virtues of the Roman matrons. (1) The parricide who violated Ae du- 
ties of nature and gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack; 
and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were successively added as the most 
suitable companions. r2) Italy produces no monkeys; but the want could never be 
felt, till the middle or the sixth century first revesued the guilt of a parricide. (3) 
4. The malice of an incendiary. After the previous ceremony of whipping, ^he 
himself was delivered to the flames; and in this example alone oor reason is tempt- 
ed to approve the justice of retaliation. 5. Judiciac perjury. The corrupt and 
malicious witness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to expiate his 
falsehood, which was rendered still more fatal by the severity of the penal laws, 
and the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The corruption of a judge, who accept- 
ed bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. Libels and satires, whose rude 
strains sometimes disturbed the peac6 of an illiterate city. The author was beaten 
with dubs, a worthy chastisement, but it is not certain that he was left to expire 
under the blows of the executioner. (4) 8. The nocturnal mischief of damagmg 
or destroying a neighbour's corn. The criminal was suspended as a grate^l vic- 
tor to Ceres. But the Sylvan deities were less implacable, and the extirpation of 
a more valuable tree was compensated by the moderate fine of twenty-five pounds 
of copper. 9. Magical incantations; which had power, in the opmion of the Latin 
shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, and remove 
fix)m their seats his deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of the twelve tables 
against insolvent debtors still remains to be told; and I shall dare to prefer the lite- 
r& sense of antiquity, to the specious refinements of modem criticism. (5) After 
the judicial proot or confession of the debt, thirty days of grace were allow^ be- 
fore a Roman was delivered into the power of his fellow-citizens. .In this private 
prison, twelve ounces (rf rice was his daily food; he might be bound with a chain 
of fifteen pounds weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, 
to sdicit the compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the exph^tion of six- 
ty days," the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life; the insolvent debtor 
was either put to death, or sold in foreign slavery beyond the- Tiber: but if several 
creditors were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally dismember his 
body, and satiate their revenge by his horrid partition. The advocates for this 
savage law have insisted, that it must strongly operate in deterring idleness and 
fraud from contracting debts which they are unable to discharge; but experience 
would dissipate this salutary terror, by proving, that no creditor could be found to 

(1) LSvyjnentkrat two* remarkable and flagiiiotis crai, of three tfaonitnd penons aceased, and of one 
htradred and ninety noble matrons convicted of the crime of poisonini; X^* 43. 8; 18.) Mc Hume discrimi- 
nates the ai;e$ of pnblic and pnvate virtue (Essays, rol. i. pk 22, 33.) I would rather say that such ebullitient 
of nrischief (as in France in the year 1080.) are accidents and prodig^ies wlridi leave no marks on the manners 
of a nation. 

(3) The twelve tables and Cicero (pro Koseio Amerino, c. 35, 26.) ire content with the sack; Seneca (Ex- 
eerpt. Controvers. v. 4.) adorns it with serpents; Javenal pi^i the guiltless monkey (innoxia simia— Satir. 
xiik 150.) Hadrian (apud Dositheiim ^bigistrum, lib. iii. c. 16. p. 874>-876. with Schultins:** Note,) Modesti- 
nns, (Pandect, xlviii. ut. 9. leg:, ix.) Constantine (Cod. lib. ix. tit. 17,) and Justinian (Institut. lib. ir. tit. 18.^ 
enumerate id! the eompanioAs of the parricide. Bnt this ftnciful execution was simplified in practiee. Hodie 
tamen vivi exuruntar vel ad bestias dantur (Pauh Sentent. Recept. lib. v. tit. 24. p. 513. edit. Schulting.) 

(3) The first parricide at Rome was X» Ostius. after the second Punic war, (Plutarch in Romnio, torn. i. p. 
B7,) Daring the Cimbrie, P. Malleolus was ernilty of the first matricide, (Liv. Epitom. lib. IxviiL) 

(4) Horace talks of the forroidine fustis rlib. iU epist. ii. 154.;) but Cicero de Repnbliea (lib. iv. apod Aoinis- 
tin. de Civitat. Dei.ix. 6. in Fragment. Philosoph. torn. iii. p. 393. edir.Olivec) affirms, that the decemvirs 
made libels a capital offence: cum Perpaueas res eapite faxissent—f^erpaucus 1 

(5) Bynkershoek (Observat. Juris. Rom. Hb. i. c. 1. inOpp. torn. i. p. 0—1 1.) bboars to provfe that the cre- 
ditors divided not the bodv, but the price of the insolvent debtor. Tet this interpretatioB is one ptniekQal 
harsh metaphor; nor can he surmount the Roman authorities ef QtiiatiKani Csecilius, Favpnlus, and TertuK 
lian. See Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. 21.) 
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' exact this unprdfitable penalty of life or limb. As the manners of Rome were in* 
sensibly polisiied, the criminal code of the decemvirs was abolished by the homani- 
ty of accusers, witnesses, and judges: and Itnpunity became the consequaice of !m- • 
moderate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the raa^gistrates 
from ihlQictlng on a free citizen any capital, or even corporal punishment; and the 
obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, aiid perhaps truly, asciibed to the spirit, 
not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil actions, the peace and 
justice of the cky were imperfectly maintained by the private jurisdiction of the 
citizen& The malefactors who replenish our gaols, are the outcasts of society, and 
the crimes for which thfey suffier may be commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, 
and brutal appetite. For the perpetration of similar enormities, a vile plebeian 
might claim and abuse the sacred character of a member of the repuWicJ but on 
tie proof or suspicicni of iguilt, the slave, or th^ stranger was nailed to a cross, and 
this strict and summary justice might be exercised without restraint over the great- 
est part of the populace of Rome. Each family contained a domestic tribunal, 
which was not' confined, like that of the pretor, to the cognizance of external ac- 
tions: virtuous principles and habits were inculcated by the discipliile of education; 
and the Roman father was accountable to the state for the manners of his chi^ren, 
^ce he deposed, without appeal, of their life, their liberty, and their inheritance. 
In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was authorized to avenge his private or 
public wrongs. The consent of the Jewish, the Athenian^ and the Roman Iaws» 
approved the slaughter of the nocturnal thief^ though in open daylight a robber 
could not be slaift without some previous evidence ci daneer and complaint Who- 
^er surprised an adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exercise his revenge ;(1) 
the most bloody or wanton outrage was excused by the provocation ;(2) nor was it 
before the reign of Augustus that the husband was reduced to weigh the ramk of 
the offender, or that the parent was condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her 
guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the kings, the ambitious Roman who should 
Sare to assume their title, or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the infertml 
gods: each of his fellow-feitizens was armed with a sword of justice; and the act of 
Brutus, however repugnant to gratitude or prudence, had been already sanctified 
by the judgment of his country. (5) The barbarous practice of wearing atlns ni 
the midst of peace, (4) and the bloody maxims of honour, were unknown to the Ro- 
mans; and, during the two purest a^es, IVom the establishment of equal freedom 
to the end <rf the Punic wars, the city was never disturbed by sedition, and rarely 
polluted with i^rocious crimes. The failure of penal laws was more sen^bly felt 
when every vice was mflamed by faction at home and dominion abroad. In the 
time of Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy; each minis*- 
ter of the republic was exalted to the temptations of legal power, and their vir- 
tues are entitled to the warmest praise as the spontaneous fruits of nature or phi*- 
losophy. After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verrcs; the ty- 
rant of Sicily, Could only be sued for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and such was the temper of the laws, the judges, ^d 
perhaps the accuser himself, (^) that on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder. 
Verges could retire to an easy and luxurious exile. (6) 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of crimes and punishments, 
was made by the dictator Sylla, who in the midst of his sanguinarv triumph, as- 
pired to restrain the license, rather than to oppress t^he liberty, of the Romans. 
He gloried in the arbitrary proscription of four thousand seven hundred citizens. (7) 

(1) The first speech of Lytias (ft ♦•bke^ Orator. Grstc. torn. ▼* p. 2—48.) is in deftnce of ft Btttbaod wKj^bad 
killed the adulter^. The rifi*t of hosuindi and fathers at Koine and Athens is disctused'witii much leumnK 
hy Dr. Taylor (Lectione* Lysfacae, c. xi. in Reiske. torn, yi, p. 301—308.) 

(2) See Cassauhon ad Athenaetim (Hb. i. c. v, p. 19.) Percurrent raph«nique niugilesqne (Calnll. p. 41, 42. 
edit. Vossian^ Hunc m««rilis intrat (Juvenal. Satin x, 317.) Hunc perminxere calones (Herat, lih. i. Sa^ 8* 
44.) families iitQprandnm de^it . . . fraudi non fiiit. Ofal. iWilcim. lib. ri. c. 1. No. 13.) 

(3) This law is noticed by Livy (2. 8.) and Hutarch (in Publicolaj torn. i. p. 197.;) and it fully ^astifies the 
pahlic opinion on the death of Csesar, which Suetonius could pobtish under the imperial goveirnnent. imct 
csesus existimatur (in Julio, c. Ixxvi.) Read the letters that passed betWcen'Cicerb and Miiriiu a few montht 
after the ides of March (ad Fam. xi. 27, 28.) 

(4) npwToi St A5>iv«ioi TOW rs a-tSr.fov *»tc$svto, Thucydid. lib. i, c.15. Thehistorian also comiders this ciretnn- 
stance as the test of civilization, would disdain the barbarism of a European court. 

(5) He first rated at miiHes(800.000/.) the damages of Sicily (Divinatio in CfieciUBm,c. v.) Which he ifter- 
xrards reduced to quadringenties (320,(R)0/— 1. Actio in Verrem, c. xviii.) and was finally content with trieiet 
(24^0002.) Plutarch in Ciceron. (tom. iii. p. 1^84.) hat not dissembled the popular sumicion and report. 

(0) Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second triumvirate, when he was proscribed by the 
^te of Mark Antony for the sake of his Corinihian plate (Plin. Hist. Katur. Xxxiv. 3.) 
<?} Such is the number assisoed by Valerius Haximui (lib. i. c 2. No. 10 Floras {4. 21.) dbtioguldm two 
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But in the c^factep of a le^slator, he respected the prejudices of the times; and 
instead oi pronoundng a sentence, of death agsunst the robber or assas^n^ the ge- 
neral who betrayed an army, or the magistrate who ruined a province, S^Ua was 
content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the penalty ot exik, or, m more 
constitutional language, by the interdiction of fire and water. The Cornelian, and 
afterwards the Pompeian'and JuUaa laws, introduced a new system of criminal ju* 
rispnidence;(l) .and the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised their in- 
creasing rigour under the names of the iriginal authors. But the mvention and 
frequent use of extraordinary fiainst proceeded from the desire to extend andcon- 
-ceal the progress of despotism. In the condemnation of illustiious Romans, the 
senate was sdways prepared to confound, at the will of their masters, the ju(Ucial 
and legislative powers. It was the duty of the ^vemors to msdntain the peace of 
their province, by the arbitrary and rigid administration of justice; the freedom of 
the dty evaporated in the extent of the empire, and the Spanish malefactor, who 
claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated by the command of Galba on a 
&irer and more lofty cross. (2) Occasional receipts issued from the throne to de- 
cide the questions, which by their novelty or impiortance, appeared to surpass the 
authority and discernment of a proconsuL Transportation and beheading were 
reserved far honourable persons; meaner criminals were either hanged or burnt, 
or buried in the mines, or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. Armed 
tobbers were pursued and extirpated as the enemies of society; the driving away 
horses or cattle was made a capital offence;(S) but umple theft was unifc^^ly 
considered as a mere civil and private injury. The degrees of guilt, and the modes 
of punishment, were too often determined by the discretion <m the rulers, and the 
subject was left in ignorance of the legal dsmger which he might incur by every 
action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, and juri^rudence. 
Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate each other; but as often as 
they differ, a prudent legator appreciates the guilt and punishment accon^g 
to the measure of social injury. On this prmciple, the most daring attack on 
the life and property of a private citizen, is judged less atrocious than the crime 
of treason, or rebellion, which invades the majesty of the republic: the obse- 
quious civ'dians unanimously pronounced, that the republic is contained in the 
person of its chief: and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened by the mces- 
sant dilig^ice of the emperors. The licentious commerce a[ the sexes may be 
' tcderated as an impnlse of nature, or forbidden as a source of disorder and cor- 
ruption: but the feme, the fortunes, the family of the husband, are seriously in- 
• jured by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after curbing the 
freedom of revenge, appHed to this domestic offence the animadversion cJ the 
laws: and the guilty parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, 
were condemned to long or perpetual exile in two separate islands. (4) Religion 
pronounces an equal censure against the infidelity of the husband: but as it is not 
accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife was never permitted to vindicate 
lier wrongs;(5) and the distinction erf simple or double adultery, so familiar and 
so important m the canon law, is unknown to the jurisprudence of the code and 
Pandects. I touch with reluctance, and despatch with impatience, a more odious 
vice, of which modesty rejects the name, and nature abominates the idea. The 

thotimul teitfttort Uid knigtitf ; Appitn (de Bell. Civil, lib. L e. 95. torn. ii. p. 133. e^it. SebireigKiiwr) more «e. 
tnnitely 'compat^ forty rictiim of the tenatorian rank« and one thouiand tix hundred of the equestrian eeo- 
sus or order. 

(1) For thf. penal law (Legn Comelite. Pompeic* Jii1i8e,of Sylla, PompeTf and the Caeiara J we the lenteneet 
oTPaulus (lib. iv. tit. 18—30. p. 497—588. edit. SchultinfifO th*" Gregorian Code (Frafirinent, Ifo. xix. p. T05, 706* 
in Schulting.) the Collatio Legum Motaicarum et Romanamm (tit. 1. 15.^ the Theodoiian Code (lib. ix») die 
t:od« of Jnttinian (lib. iz.0 the Pandectt (48.0 ^^ Institutes (lib. iv, tit. 18.,) and the Greek rersion of Theo- 
philus(p.9l7-9%.) 

(S) It wa» a fcoardtan who had poisoned his ward. The «rime was atrocious; yet the punishment is reckoned 
by Suetonius (c is.) among the acts in which Galba showed himself acer TChemens, et in delictis coereendia 
immodicus. 

(3) The abactores or abigieatores, who drore one horse, or two mares or oxen, or fire hogs, or ten eoats, were 
flobjeet to capital punishment (Paul. Sentent. Rf cept. lib. iv. tit. 18. p. 497, 498.) Hadrian (ad Coaeif. Boeticse.) 
nuMt severe where the offence was most frequent, condemns the erinunals, ad gladium, ludi damnationem (UN 
pian de Officio ProcoQsulis, lib. viii. in Collatione Legnm Mosidc, et Rom. tit. xi. p. SS5.) 

(4) Till the publicationof the Julius Paulus of Seholting (lib. ii. tit. 20. p. 317— SS3.J it was affirmed aad 
behercd, tfhat the Julian laws pm^shed adultery with death; and the mistake arose firom the fraud or error of 
Triboniaa. Tet Lipidus had suspected the truth ttom the narrative of Tacitus ( Annal. ii. 50. iii. S4. iv. 43.,) 
and even fVom the practice of Augustus, who distinguished the treasonable firailttes of his female Idodred. 

(5) In eases of adultery, Sevents confined to the husband the right of publie accusation (Cod. Jmthiian. lib* 
ix. tiC 9. kf . 10 Nor is this pririlege uojust-M difi^mt are the tlkcit of male or female infidelity. 
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primitive Romans were infected by the example of the Etruscans<l) and Grceks:C2) 
m the mad abuse of proaperitjr and power, every pleasure that is innocent was 
deemed insipid; and the Scatinian law, (3) which had been extOTted by an act of 
violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and the multitude of cri- 
minals. By this law, the riye, perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous youth, wai 
compensated, as a personal inju^, by the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, 
or fourscore pounds; the ravisher might be slain by the resistance or revenge of 
chastity; and I wish to believe, that at Rftme, as in Athens, the voluntary and ef- 
feminate deseiter.of his sex was degraded from the honours and the rights of a 
citizen. (4J But the practice of vice was not discouraged by the severi^ of opi- 
nion: the indelible stain of manhood was confounded with the more venial trans- . 
gressions of fornication and adultery, nor was the licentious lover e9q)osed to the 
same dishonour which he impressed on the male or female partner of his guilt 
From Catullus to Juvenal, (5) the poets accuse and celebrate the degeneracy of 
the times, and the reformation of manners was feebly attempted by the reason and 
authority of the civilians, till the most virtuous of Uie Cxsars proscribed the sin 
against nature as a crime against society. (6) 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, arose in the empire 
with the religion of Constantine. (7^ The laws of Moses were received as the 
divine original of justice, and the Christian princes adapted their penal statutes to 
the degrees of moral an^ religious turpitude. Adultery was first declared to be a 
capital offence; the frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison or assassination^ 
to sorcery, or parricide; the same penalties were inflicted on the passive and ac- 
tive guilt of paederasty; and all criminals of free or servile conation were either 
drowned or oeheaded, or cast alive into the avenging flames. The adulterers 
were spared by the common sympathy of mankind; but the lovers of their own 
sex were pursued by general and pious indignation; the impure manners of Greece 
still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice was fomented by the celibacy 
of the monks and clergy. Justinian relaxed the punishment at least of female in- 
fidelity; the guilty spouse was only condemned to solitude and penance, and at the 
end ot two years she might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. But 
the same emperor declared himself the implacable enemy of unmanly lust, and 
the cruelty of his persecution can scarcely oe excused by the purity of his mo- 
tives. (8) In defiance of every principle of justice, he stretched to past as well 
as future offences the operations of his edicts, with the previous allowance of a 
short respite for confession and pardon. A painful death was inflicted by the am- 
putation of the sinful instrument, or the insertion of sharp reeds into the pores 
and tubes of most exquisite sensibility; and Justinian defended the propriety of ^ 
the execution, since the criminals would have lost their hands had they been con- 
victed of sacrilege. In this state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaisdi of 
Rhodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged through the streets of Ccm- 
stantinople, while their brethren were admonished by the voice of a criers to ob- 
serve this awful lesson, and not to pollute the sanctity of their character. Per- 
haps these prelates were innocent. A sentence of death and injfamy was often^- 

(1) Timon (lib. i.) and Theopompos (lib. xnii. apud Athencnro, lib. xJi. p. 517.) describe the Idxarv and last 
of the Etcuteans : voku ,««v toi yt ajaeipouTi a-wovn; T815 TmiTt x»i toij /Kiipoicio*,-. About the same period (A, U. 
C. 445m> the Ronmn youth studied in Etruria (Lib. ix. 36.) 

(S) The Persians had been corrupted in the same schooh cur Evyifvwv junSoyrf 9 mua-t xm ^tga-yrmt (Heradot. lik 
i. c 131.) A carious dissertation mij|^ht be formed on the introduction of Pfiederastj after the time oTHbncgL 
ks progress amouK the Greeks of Asia and Europe, the vehemence of their passions, and the thin detriee? 
▼trtue and friendship which amused the philosophen of Athens. But, scelera ostendi oportet dum pumuntar. 
abscond! flagitia. "^ ' 

(3)Thename,thedate,andfheproTisiom of this law, are equallT doubtful (Granna, Opp. 0.439,433. 
Heineectos, Hist. Jure. Rom. No. 108. Emesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice LeKum.) But I will obier^tfaat 
the nefhnda Venus of the honest German is stvled arena by the more polite Italian. 

(4) See the Oration of Aschina against the catamite Tinuurchus (in Reiske, Orator. Gr«e. torn. ii. p. 

(5) A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on the memory of the chistic reader : I will onlv 
remind bin of the cool declaration of Ovid— ' 

Odi concubitus qui non utrumque resolrunt. 

Hoc est quod puerum tangar amore minus. 
(«) Alius, Lampridiut, in Vit. Heliogahal, in Hist. August, p. lis., Aurelius Victor, in FhiHppo, Codes The- 
odos. nb. IX. tit. 7. leg. vii., and God«ftoy*8 Commentary, torn. ili. p. 63. Theodosius abolished the subtena- 
neous brotheh of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sexes was acted with impunicf. 



IBU' 



language of passion at weU as of justice, and fhuidnlently ascribe their own severity to the lint Cttmn, 

<8)JnstuMan,NoveL77.l34.i4i. Procopins. in Aneedot.cxi.l«. with the Notes of Alemtnnui. Theo- 
^Be9jp.i5i. ^edrenii9,p.398. Zonares, lib. xir. p. 64, -««««». •«««- 
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founded on the slight and suspicious evidence of a cluld or a servant; the guilt of 
the g^reen Action, of the rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was presumed by 
the judges, and pederasty becan)e the crime of those to whom no cnme could be 
imputea A French philosopher(l) has dared to remark, that whatever is secret 
must be doubtful, and that our natural horror of vice may abused as an engine of 
tyranny; But the favourable pursuasion of the same writer, that a legislator may 
confide in the taste and reason of mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome disco« 
very of the antiquity and extent of the disease. (2) 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, m all Criminal cases, the invaluable 
privilege of being tried by their country. (3) 1. The administration of justice is the 
most ancient office of a prince: it was exercised by the Roman kings, and abused 
by Tarquin; who alone, without law or council, pronounced his arbitrary judg- 
ments. The first consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative; but the sacred right 
of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all public causes 
were decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a wild democracy, su- 
perior to the forms, too often disdains the essential principles of justice: the pride 
of de^tism was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the neroes of Athens might 
sometimes applaud the happiness of the Persian, whose fate depended on the ca- 
price of a single tyrant. Some salutary restraints, imposed by tne people on their 
own passions, were at once the cause and effect of the gravity and temperance oi 
the Romans. The richt of accusation was confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine: but the copizance of all natural crimes was re- 
served by a fimdamental law to the assembly of the centuries, in which the weight of 
influence and prc^rty was sure to preponderate. Repeated proclamations and ad- 
journments were mterposed, to allow time for prejudice and resentment to subside; 
the whole proceeding might be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the opposition of a 
tribune; and such popular trials were commonly less formidable to innocence, than 
they were favourable to guilt. But this union of the judicial and legislative powers, 
left it doubtful whether the accused party was pardoned or acquitted; ana in the 
defence of- an illustrious client, the orators of Rome and Athens addressed their 
arguments to the policy and benevolence, as well as to the justice of their sove- 
reign. 2. The task of^convening the citizens for the trial of each offender became 
more difficult, as the citizens and the offend^ers continually multiplied; and the rea- 
dy e3q;>e(^ent was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the ordi- 
nary magistrates, or to extraordinary inguisUors. In the first ages these ques- 
tions were rare £uid occasional. In the beginning of the seventh century of Rome 
they were made perpetual; for pretors were annually expowered to sit in judg- 
ment on the state offences of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery; and S]rl- 
la added new pretors and new Questions for those crimes which more directly in- 
jure the safety of individuals. By these inquisUora the trial was prepared and di- 
rected; but they could only pronounce the sentence of the majority otJudgeSf who 
with some truth, and more prejudice, have been compared to the English ju»- 
rie8.(4) To discharge this important though burdensome office, an annual list of 
ancient and respectable citizens was formed by the pretor. After many constitu- 
tional struggles, they were chosen in equal numbers from the senate, the eques- 
trian order, and the people; four hundred and fifty were appointed for single ques- 
tions; and the various rolls or decuriea of judges must have contained the names^ 
of some-thousand Romans, who represented the judicial authority of the state. la 
each particular cause, a sufficient number was drawn from the urn; their inte- 
grity was guarded by an oath; the mode of ballot secured their independence; the 
suspicion of partiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser and 

(1) Montesquieu^ Esprit det Loix, lib. xii. c 0. That eloqnent philosopher cosciliates the rights of liberty 
and of iMture, which uiould- never be placed in opposition to each other. 

(S) For the corroption of Palestine, two thousand years before the Christian era, see the history aq^ taws of 
Sfoses. Ancient C£aol is stigmatized by Diodonis Sieulns (torn. i. lib. v. p. S50.,) China by the Mahometan 
and Christian travellers (Andent Relationes of India and China, p. 34. translated by Renaudot, and his bitter 
-critic Ae Pere Premare, Lettres Ed^ntes, tom. xix. p. 435.) and natire America by the Spanish historians 
(Gareillasio de hi Vega, lib. iiL e. 13. Rycant's translation, and Dletionaire de Bayie, tom. iii. p. 88.) I beliere, 
and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, were exempt from this moral pestilence. 

(3) The important subject of the public questions and judgnients at Rome is explained with much learn- 
ing, and in a classic style, by Charies Sigonius (lib. iii. de Judiciis, in Opp. torn. lii. 670-^8ft4.0 and a good 
abridgment may be found in the Republique RoUtaiifb of Beaufbrt (tom. ii. libt v. p. l— I2i.) Those who wish 
for more abitrase law, may study Noodt (cfe Jurisdictione et Imperio Ltbri duo, torn. p. 93-^144..) Heinecciitv 
(ad Pandect, hb. i. et ii. ad Institnt. lib. ir. tit. 17. Element, ad Antiquitat.) and Gravma (Opp. 230—251.) 

(4) The.ofltoe^ both at Rome and in Enghind, must be considered as an occasional duly, and not a magis- 
tracy or pro^ssion. But the obligation of a unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which condemn the 
jurymen to undergo the torture from whence they have exempted the criminal. 
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defendant: and the judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of fifteen on each kid^> 
"were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of acqhittal, of condemnation, or of fe-; 
vourable doubt. (1) 3. In this civil jurisdiction, the pretorof the city was trulj^" 
a judge, and ;almost a legislator; but as soon as he had prescribed the action o£ 
law, he often referred to a delegate the determination of the fact With the increase 
of legal proceedings, th'e tribunal of the centumvirs, in which he presided, ac- 
quired more weight and reputation. But whether he acted alone, or with the ad- 
vice of his council, the most absolute powers might be trusted to a magistrate who 
was annually chosen by the votes of the people. The rules and precautions of 
freedom have required some explanation; the order of despotism is dmple and in- 
animate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of 
Roman judges had sunk to an empty title; the numble, advice of the assessors 
might be accepted or despised; and in each tribunal, the civil and criminal juris- 
diction was administered by a single magistrate, who was raised and disgraced by 
the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the sentence of the law 
by voluntary exile, or death. Till his guilt had been legally proved, his inno- 
cence was presumed, and his person was free; till the votes of the last century had 
been counted and declared, he might peaceably secede to any of the allied cities 
of Italy, or Greece, or Asia. (2) His tame and fortunes were preserved, at least 
to his children, by this civil death; and he mi^t still be happy in every rational 
and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of Rome 
could support the uniformity and ^lence of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort 
was required to escape from the tyranny of the Cxsars; but this effort was ren- 
dered familiar by the maxims of the stoics, the examples of the bravest Romans, 
and the legal encouragements of suicide. The bodies of condemned criminals 
were exposed to public ignominy, and their children, a more serious evil, were re- 
duced to poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. But if the victims of Ti- 
berius and Nero anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, their courage and 
despatch were recompensed by the applause of the public, the decent honours of 
bunal, and the validity of their testaments. (3) The exquisite avarice and cru* 
elty of Domitian, appeai'ed to have deprived the unfortunate of this last consola- 
tion, and it 'Was still denied, even by the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary 
death, which, in the case of a capital offence, intervened between the accusation 
and the sentence, was admitted as a confesdon of guilt, and the spoils of the de- 
, ceased were seized by the human claims of the treasury. (4) Yet the civilians 
have always respectea the natural right of a citizen to dispose of his life; and the 
posthumous disgrace invented by Tarquin(5) to check the despair of his subjects, 
was nev€r revived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of this worid 
have indeed lost their dominion over him who is resolved on death; and his arm 
can only be restrained by the reli^ous apprehension of a future state. Suicides 
are enumerated by Virgil among the untortunate, rather than the guilty;(6) and 
llie poetical fables of the infernal shades could not seriously influence the faith or 
practice of mankind. But the precepts of the gc^el, or the church, have at 
length imposed a pious servitude on the minds of Christians» and condemn them 
to expect, without a murmur, the last stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the sixty-two books of the 
code and pandects; and, in all judicial proceedrag, the life or death of a dtizen is 
determiped with less caution and delay than the most ordinary question of cove- 
nant pr inheritance. This singular distinction, though something may be allowed 
for the urgent necessity of defending the peace of society, is derived from the na- 

p) We are indebted for this intereitiiu^ fkct to a fnffnfmt of Asconini Pediannt, who flournbed under tlie 
reigrn of Tiberius. The loti of his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero, has deprived ys of a ralinlble 
fund of historical and legal knowlednfe. 

(2) Potyb. lib. vi. p. 643. The extension of the empire and city of Rome, obliged the eule to seek a more 
distant pfaoe of retirement. . , 

(3) Quidesestatuebant,humabantur corpora, manebant testamenta; pretjum ftstinandi. Tacit. Annal. 6. 
25. with the notes of Lipsius. 

(4) Julius Paulus (Sentent. Recept. lib. r. tit. 1 J. p. 47fl, the Pandeets (lib. xWiii. tit. «1.) the Code (lib. ix. tit. 
1.0 Bynkenhoek (torn. i. p. 59. Observat. J. C. R. 4. 4.,) and Montexquiea (Esprit des Loix, lib. xxix. c. 9.0 de- 
fine the cinl limitations of' the libert}' and privil^res of suicide. The criminal penalties are the production of 
a later and darker age. 

(5) Piin. Hist. Natur. 36. 34. When he fiitigoed his sutuects in building the capitol, many of tlie labonreis 
were proroked to desnatch themselves; he nailed their dead bodies to crosses. 

(*) The sole leseroblance of a violent and premature death has enicaffed Virril (iEneid. vi. 434—439. ) to con- 
found suicides with infknts, lovers, and persons unjnnly condemned. Heyne, the best of his editors, is at a lou 
fo deduce the idea, or ascertaio the jurisprudence of the Roman poet. 
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ture of crioiinal and ^ivU juri^rudence. Our duties to the state are simple and 
uniform; the law by whidi he is condemned, is inscribed, not only on brass or 
marble, but on the conscience of the offedder» and his guilt is commonlyr proved 
by the testimony of a single fact But our relations to each other are various and 
infinite: our obhgations are created, annulled, and modified, by injuries, benefits, 
axKl promises; and the interpretation of voluntary contracts and testaments, which 
are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and laborious exercise to 
the sagacity of the judge. The business of life is multiplied by the extent of 
commerce and dominion, and the residence of the parties in the distant provinces 
of an empire, is productive of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals from the local 
to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the Greek emperor ot Constantinople and 
the east, was the legal successor of the Latian shepherd, who had planted a colo- 
ny on the banks of the Tiber. In a period of thirteen hundred years, the laws 
had reluctantly followed the changes of government and manners: and t*he lauda- 
ble de»re of conciliating ancient names with recent institutions, destroyed the 
harmonjr and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure and irregular system. The 
laws wnkh excuse on any occasions the ignorance of their subjects, confess their 
own inArfections; the ci\al jurisprudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still 
Gontinn^ a m)rsterious science and a .profitable trade, and the innate perplexity 
erf the study was involved in tenfold darkness hy the private industry of the prac- 
titioners. The expense of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the value of the 
prize, and the fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the 
claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of litigation, but the 
unequal pressure serves only to increase the influence of the rich, and to aggravate 
the misery of the poor. By these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the wealthy 
pleader obtains a more certain advantage than he could hope from the accidental 
corruption of his judge. The experience of an abuse, from which our own age 
and country are not perfectly exempt, may sometimes provoke a generous indig- 
nation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence for 
the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest, that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and pro- 
• perty of the citizen; that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, 
and that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine every question that 
may pr6bably arise in the exercise of power and the transactions of industry. 
But the government of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude: and the 
Romans were oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity of their laws, and 
the arbitrary will of their master. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Edgn of the younger Justin. — Embassy of the Avars, — Thdr settlement on the Danube. 
— Conquest of Italy hy the Lombards. — Adoption and reign of Tiberius. — Of Mau- 
rite. — State of Italy under the Lombards and exarchs. — Of Bavenna.'-^Disiress of 
Borne, — Cfiarader and pontificate £f Gregory I. 

During the last years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted to heavenly 
contemplation, and he neglected the business of the lower world. His subjects 
were impatient of the long continuance of his life and reign: yet all who were ca- 
pable of reflection, apprehended the moment of his death, which might involve 
the capital in tumult, and the empire in civil war. Seven nephewsfl) of the 
childish monarch, the sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, had been edu- 
cated in the splendour of a princely fortune; they had been shown in high com- 
mands to the provinces and armies; their characters were known, their followers 
were zealous, and as the jealousy of age postponed the declaration of a successor, 
they might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of their uncle. He expired 
in his palace after a reign of thirty-eight years; and the decisive opportunity was 
embraced by the friends of Justin, the son of Vigilantia. (2) At the hoiir of mid- 

(1) See dift forailf of Jaitin and Juitinimn in the VamUte Bvzantina of Ducanjpe, p. 89-101. The devout 
ciTMtant Ludewif? (in Vit. JiMtinian. p. 131.) and lieinecciu* (tiist. Juris. Uonuui. p. S74.) have since illastrated 
the eencalorv of their fiiTOttrite prince. . ^ -^^ *. jm^m 

{2j In the history of Ju»ui'seievation, I have translated into simple and concwe prose, the eight hoiMUM 

Vol. III. 20 
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night, his domestics were awakened by an importunate crowd, who thundered aT 
his door, and obtained admittance, by revealing themselves to be the principal 
members of the senate. These welcome deputies announced the recent and mo- 
mentous secret of the emperor's decease: reported, or perhaps invented, his dy- 
ing choice of the best beloved and the most deserving of his nephews, and con*- 
jured Justin to prevent the disorders of the multitude^ if they should perceive^^ 
with the return of light, that they were left without a master* After compK>^g 
his countenance to surprise, sorrow^ ^uid decent modesty, Justin, by the advice ^ 
his wife Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
with speed and silence to the palace: the guards saluted their new sovereign,, and 
the martial and religious rites of his coronation were diligently accomplished. By 
the hands of the proper officers he was invested with the imperial garments, the 
red buskins, white tunic, and the purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he in- 
stantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his neck with a militaiy c^dlar: 
four robust vouths exalted him on a shield; he stood firm and erect to receive the 
adoration of his subjects; and their choice was sanctioned by thebenedicUon of the 
patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. The 
hippodrome was already filled with innumerable multitudes;, and no socmg^id the 
emperor appear on the throne, than the voices of the blue and the gretyfections 
wejre confounded in the same loyal acclamations. In the speeches which Justin 
addre^ed to the senate and people, he promised to correct the abuses which had 
disgraced the age of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just and benefit 
eent government, and declared, that on the approaching calends of January,(I) 
he would revive in his own person, the name and liberality of a Roman consul; 
The immediate discharge of^ his uncle's debts exhibited a solid pledge of his faith 
and generosity; a train of porters laden with bags of gold advanced into the midst 
of the hi|^podrome, and the hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable 
payment as a voluntary gift Before the end of three years his example was imi- 
tated and surpassed by the empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens 
from the weight of debt and usury: an act of benevolence the best entitled to gra- 
titude, since it relieves the most intolerable distress; but in which the bounty of a 
prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims of prodigality and fraud. ^2) * 
On the seventh day of his reign, Justin gave audience to the ambassadors oi tie 
Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress the barbarians with astonishment, 
veneration, and terror. From the palace gate, the spacious courts and long por- 
ticos were lined with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, who pre- 
sented their spears and axes with more confidence than they would have shown m 
a field of battle. The officers, who exercised the power, or attended the person, 
of the prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged according to the 
military and civil order of the hierarchy. When the veil of the sanctuary was with- 
drawn, the ambassadors beheld the emperor of the east on his throne beneath a 
canopy or dome, which was supported by four columns, and crowned with a winged 
figure of victory. In the first emotions of surprise, they submitted to the servile 
adoration of the Byzantine court; but as soon as they rose from the ground, Tar- 
fi^tius, the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom and pride of a barbarian. 
He extolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the chagan, by 
whose clemency the kingdoms of the south were permitted to exist, whose victo- 
nous subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scythia, and who now coveroi 
the banks of the Danube with innumerable tents. The late emperor had culti- 
vated, with annual and costly gifts, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the 
enemies of Rome had rcftepccted the allies of the Avars. The same prudence would 
histruct the nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and to pur- 
chase the blessings of peace from an invincible people, who delighted and excelled 
in the exercise of war. The reply of the emperor was delivered in the same 
strain of haughty defiance, an^ he derived his confidence from the God of the 
Christians, the ancient glorv^ of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian. 
*• The empire,** said he, **aD0unds with men and horses, and arms sufficient ta 

tenesof dietwofint books of Coripput, De Laodibiu Justini, Appendix Hist Byzant. p. 401— 416. Roae^ 
1777.) , , . 

(1) It II rarnming how Pagi (Crittca in Annal. Bmron. torn. ii. p. 039.>eouM be tempted by any chronialM 
to eontrtdict theplain and decisire text of Coripput (ncina doiia, lib. ii. 354; vidua diet, lib. it, i.) and to 
foatpone, till A. Ik 507. the contnlship of Justin. 

(S) Theonhaa. Chronograph, p. 205. Whenever Cedtenui or Zonaras are merfc trmucribers, it it niper- 
floom to tmf»t their tettinioify. 
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defend oar frontiers, and to chastise the t}arbarians. You offer aid, you threaten 
hostilities: we despise your enmity, smd your aid. The conquerors of the Avars 
solicit our alliance; shall we dread their fugitives, and exiles. (1) The bounty of 
our unde was granted to your misery, to youi; humble prayers. From us you 
shall receive a more important obligation, the knowledge of your own weakness. 
Retire from our presence; the lives of ambassadors are safe; and if you return to 
implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste of our benevolence. "(2) On the re- 
port of his ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent firmness of a Ro- 
man emperor, of whose character and resources he was ignorant. Instead of 
executing his threats against the eastern empire, he marched into the poor and 
savage countries of Germany, which were subject to the dominion of the Franks. 
After the two doubtful battles^ he consented to retire: and the Austrasian king re- 
lieved the distresses of his camp with an immediate supply of com and cattle. (3) 
Such repeated^ disappointments had chilled the spirit ot the Avars; and their 
power would have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of Al- 
ooin, king Of the Lombards, had not given a new object to their arms, and a last- 
ing settlement to their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father's standard, he encountered in battle, and 
transpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepids. The Lombards, who 
su>plaiided such early prowess, requested his father, with unanimous acclamations, 
that the herdc youth, who had shared the dancers of the field, might be admitted 
to the feast of victory. " You are not unmindful," replied the inflexible Audoin, 
**of the wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever may be his merits aprinceisinca- 
. pable of sitting at table with his father, till he has received his arms from a foreign 
and royal hand." Alboin tjowed with reverence to the institutions of his country; 
selected forty companions, and boldly visited the court of Turisund, king of the 
Gepidx, who embraced and entertained, according to the laws of hospitality^ the 
murderer^of his son, - At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the youth 
whom he had ^ain, a tender remembrance arose in the mind of Turisund. •* How 
dear is that place— how hateful is that person," were the words that escaped with * 
a sigh, from the indignant father. His grief exasperated the national resent- 
ment of the Gepid«; and Cunimund, his survivingson, was provoked by wine, or 
fraternal affection, to the desire of vengeance. "The Lombards," said the rude 
barbarian, "resemble, iw figure and smell, the mares of our Sarmatian plains." 
And this insult was a coarse allusion to the white bands which enveloped their legs. 
" Add another resemblance," replied an audacious Lombard, " you have felt how 
strongly they kick. Visit tfie plain of Asfield, and seek for the bones of thy bro- 
ther: they are mingled with those of the vilest animals." The Gepidse, a nation 
of warriors, started from their seats, and the fearless Alboin, with his forty compa- 
nions, laid their hands on their swords. The tumult was appeased by the venera- 
ble interposition of Turisund, He saved his own honour ana the life of his guest; 
and, aiter the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody 
arms of his son— the gift of a weeping parent. Albcan returned in triumph; and 
the Lombards, who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, ^vcre compelled to praise 
the virtues of an enemy. (4)" In this extraordinary visit he had probably seen 
the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after ascended the throne of the Gepidas, 
Her name was Rosamond, an appellation expressive of female beauty, and which 
our own history or romance has consecrated to amorous tales. The king of the 
Lombards (the father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted to the grand-daugh- 
ter of Clovis; but the restraints of faith and policy soon yielded to the hope of pos- 
sessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family and nation. The arts of per- 
guasioD were tried without success: and the impatient lover, by force and strata- 

(1) Coripptts, lib. iii. 300. The unqueitionable senie relates to the TiirTcs, the conquerors of t"he .A van: bu\ 
tiie woid •colter has no apparent meaning, and the sole MS. of Corippns, from whence the first edition (1581, 
»pad Planting was printed, is no longer vkible. The last editor, Feifgini of Rome, has inserted the conjeeto* 
ral emendation of toldan: but the proofs of Diicange (Joinville, Dissert, xvi. p. 238—240.) for the early use of 
diis t^ unone the Turks and Persians, are weak or ambiguous. And I must ineiine to the authority of 
d*Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orient, p. 835.) who aseribes the\word to the AraUe and Chaldean tongues, and 
fhe date to the beginmng of the eleventh century, when it was1)estowed by the kbalif of Bagdad on Mahmud, 
p rinee of Gazna, and conqueror of India. 

^2) For these characteristic speeches, compare the Terse of Corippns (Hb. iii. 251— 401.,) with the prose of 
Menander, (Bscerpt. Legation, p. 102, 103.) Their diversity proves tliat they did not copy each others their 
reaeiDblanee, that they drew from a common original. 

(3) For the Anstrasian war, see Menander (Eicerpt. Legat. p. 110.) Gregory of Tdun (Hist. Franc, lib. it. 
e. ».,) and Paul the deacon (de Gent. Lnnffobitrd. lib. ti. c. 10.) 

(4) Paul Wamcfrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. Langobard. lib. L c. 23, 24. His picture* of national 
m^annerf , thongb rudely f ketehed, are more lively and faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Tours. 
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gem, obtained the object of his desires. War was the consequence ivhich he fore* 
saw and solicited; but the Lombards could not long withstand the furious assault of 
the GepidsB, who were sustained by a Romau army. And as the offer of mar- 
riage was rejected with contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish his prey, and 
to partake of th^, disgrace which he had inflicted on the house of Cunimund.(l) 

W hen a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a blow that is not mor- 
tal or decisive can be productive only of a short truce, which allows the unsucceas^ 
ful combatant to sharpen his arms for a neW encounter. The strength ctf Alboin 
had been found unequal to the gratification of his love, ambition, and revenge:' he 
condescended to implore the formidable aid of the* chagan; and the arguments that 
he employed are expressive of th^ art and policy of the barbarians. In the attack 
of Uie Gepidac, he nad been prorppted by the just desire of extirpating a people, 
whom their alliance with the Koman empire had rendered the common enemies dF 
the nations, and the personal adversaries of the chagan. If the forces of the Avars 
and the Lombaixis should unite in this glorious quarrel, the victory was secure^ apd 
the reward inestimable: the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, and Constantinople, would 
be exposed, without a barrier, to their invincible arms. But if they hesitated or 
delayed to prevent the malice of the Romans, the same spirit which had insulted, 
would pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. These spedous reascms 
were heard by the chagan with coldness and disdain: he detained the Lombard 
ambassadors in his camp, protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged his want 
of inclination, or his want of ability, to undertake this important enterprise. At 
length he signified the ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards should im- 
me'diately present him with the tithe of their cattle; that the spoils and captives 
should be equally divided; but that the lands of the Gepidae should become the sde 
patrimony of the Avars. Such hard conditions were eagerly accepted by the pas- 
sions of Alboin; and as the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude and per- 
fidy of th^ Gepida, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people to their fate, and re- 
mained the tranquil spectator of this unequal conflict. The despair of Cunimund 
was active and dangerous. He was informed that the Avars liad entered his con- 
fines; but on the strong assurance, that, after the defeat of the Lonnbw^s, the fo- 
reign invaders would, easily be repelled, he rushed forward to encounter the im- 
placable enemy of his name and family. But the courage of the Gepidx could se- 
.cure them no more than an honourable death.. The bravest of the nation fell in 
the field of battle; the king of the Lombards contemplated with dejight the head 
of Cunimund; and his skull was fashioned into a cup, to satiate the hatred of the 
conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with the savage custom of his country. (2) Af- 
ter this victory, no farther obstacle could impede the progress of the confederates, 
and they faithfully executed the terms of their agreement. (3) The f^r countries of 
Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and tlie parts of Hungary beyond the Danube, 
were occupied, without resistance, by a new colony of Scythians: and the Dhacian 
empire of the chagans subsisted with splendour above two hundred and thirty years. 
The nation of the Gepidx was dissolved; but, in the distribution of the captives, 
the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate than the companions of the Lomlxirds, 
whose generosity adopted a valian^t foe, and whose freedom was incompatible with 
cool and deliberate tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp of 
Alboin more wealth than a barbarian could readily compute. The fair Rosa- 
mond was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the rights of her victcwious 
lover; and the daughter of Cunimond appeared to forgive those crimes which 
might be imputed to her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame of Alboin. In the 
days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, and the other tribes pf the 
Teutonic language, ^still repeated the songs which described the heroic virtues, 
the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lombards. (4) But his am- 

(1) The story is told by an impostor, (Theophylact. Symocat. lib. tL c. 10.) but he had art enough to build 
his Actions on public and ivitorious &ets. 

(2) It appear* from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianas Marcellinas, that the same practice was comnum amour 
the Scythian tnbes, rMoratori. Scriptores Rer. Italic, torn. i. p. 424.) The scalps of North America are like- 
wise trophies of valour. I'he sknll of Cunimund was preserved above two hundred yean anHnir the 
liombards; and Paul himself was one of the guests to whom duke Ratchis exhibited this cup on a bicM fti- 
tival.(lib.fa.c.28.) 

(31 Paul. lib. i. c 27.^ Menander. in Escerp. Legat p. iio. 111.) 

(4) Ut hactenns etiaro tamapud Bajoarierumgentem^qoam et Saxonnm^sed et alios einsdem KngnsB ho- 
*""**? - • A- *** *?™™ carrainibns celebretur. Paul. lib. I. c. S7. He died A, D. 799. (Mumtari, in Pneftit. 
torn. 1. p. 3070 These German sonn, some of which might be as old as Tacitus, (dc Moriba» Germ. c. »0 
were cprnptM and tmnvcnbed by CharlcmagDe. Barbara et antiqnistiraa earmitai, q«ibas veterum ivgnm. 
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bition was yet unsatisfied; and the conqueror of the Gepids turned his ejret from 
the Danube to the richer banks dT the Po and the Tiber. Fifteen yean had not 
elapsed since his subjects* the confederates of Narses* had visited the pleasant 
dimate of Italy: the mountains, the rivers* the highways, were £amiltar to their 
memory; the report of their success, perhaps the view of then: spdls, had kin* 
died in the rising generation the flame of emulation and enterprise. Their hemes 
were encouraged by the ^irit and eloquence of Alboin; and it is affirmed, that 
be spoke to their senses, by producing, at the nnral feast, the fairest and most ex- 
quisite fruits that grew spontaneously in the garden of the world. No sooner had 
he erected his standard, than the native strength of the Lombards was multii^ied 
by the adventurous youth of Germany and Scythia. The robust peasantry ot No- 
ricum and Pannonia had resumed the manners of barbarians; and tht names of 
the Gepidx, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in 
the provhices of Italjr.Cl) Of the Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty 
thousand warriors, with their wives and children, accepted the invitation <rf Al- 
boin. Their bravery contributed to his success; but the accession or the absence 
of thdr numbers was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host. Every mode 
of religpion was freely practised by its respective votaries. The kmg of the Lom- 
bards had been educated in the Arian heresy; but the catholics, in their pviblic 
worship, were allowed to pray for his ccmversion; while the more stubborn bar- 
barians sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their fathers. (2) 
The Lombards, and their confedferates, were united by their common attachment 
to a chief, who excelled in all the virtues and vices ot a savage nero; and the vi- 
gilance of Alboin provided an ample magazine of offensive and defensive arms for 
the use of the expedition. The portable wealth of the Lombards attended the 
"march; their lanas they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the solemn pro- 
mise, which was made and accepted without a smile, that if they failed in the 
conquest of Italy, these voluntary exiles should be reinstated in their former pos- 
sessions. 

They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonist of the Lombards; 
and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic victory, would have en- 
countered with reluctance an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. But the 
weakness of the Byzantine court was subservient to the barbarian cause; and it 
was for the ruin of Italy, that the emperor once listened to the complaints of his 
^subjects. The virtues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in his provin- 
cial reign of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver which sur- 
passed the modesty of a private fortune. His government was oppressive or un- 
popular, and the general discontent was expressed with freedom by the deputies 
of Rome, Before the throne of Justin they boldly declared, that their Gothic 
servitude had been more tolerable than the deq;)otism of a Greek eunuch; and 
that, unless their tyrant were instantly removed, they woidd consult their own 
happiness in the choice of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by 
the voice of envy and detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the me- 
rits <rf Belisarius. A new exarch, Loneinus, was appointed to supersede the con- 
, queror of Italy; and the base motives of his recall were revealed in the insulting 
mandate of tne empress Sophia, " that he should leave to men the exercise of 
arms, and return to his proper station among the maidens of the palace, where 
a distaif should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch." «* 1 will spin her 
such a thread, as she shall not easily unravel!" is said to have been the reply 
which indignation and conscious virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of at- 
tending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace he retired to 
Naples, from whence (if any credit is dne to the belief of the times) Narses in- 
vited the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude of the prince and people. (3) But 
the passions of the people are furious and changeable; and the Romans soon re- 

•etoi et bellm etnebantsr torif nt, memmriaectue mandavit. (Ennard , in Vk. Carol. Mijni* e. 29. p. 130, 171.} 
The poems which Coldast commends, (Aniraadvers. ad Egioard,p. S07.) appear to be recent and eontemptt- 
1>le ronanees. . ^. , ,. ^ . .. „^ , 

(1) The other nations are rehearsed by Pan). Kb. ii. c. 0. 26^) Mnratori (Antiebtta Itahane, iom. i. dissert. I. 
p. 4.) has discorercd the vilbupe of Uie Bararians, three miles fh>m Modena. 

(S) Gveeonr the Roman (Dialog, lib. apod. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. St9, No. 10.) sapposes that they 
likewbe adored this she^goat. I know bat of one religpion in which the ^ and the rictim are the same. 



torn. i. p. 41f,49«.} and PhiHp Argelatns, (Sieon. Opera, torn, n. p. 11, 12.) The Narses who asfifted at the 
«or«nation of Jnstin,(Corippaf, lib. iii. 221.) is cleariy understood to be a different person. 
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collected the meiits, or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious general. By 
the mediatif»i of the pope, who undertook a special pilgrimage to Naples, their 
repentance was accepted; and Narses assuming a milder aspect and a more duti' 
fbl language, consented to fix his residence in the capitoL His death,(l) though 
in the extreme period of old age, was unseasonable and i)remature, since hia ge- 
nius alone could have re];)aired the last and fatal error of his life. The reality, w 
the suspicion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Italians. The soldiers 
resent^ the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, of their ^neraL They were igno- 
rant of their new exarch, and Longinus was himself ignorant of the state of the 
army and the province. In the preceding years Italy had been desolated by pes- 
tilence and famine; and disaffected people ascribed the calamities of nature to the 
guilt or folly of their rulers. (2) 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin neither -expected nor 
encountered a Roman army in the field. He ascended the Julian Alps, and 
looked down with contempt and desire on the fruitful plains to which his victory 
communicated the perpetual appellation of Lombardy* A faithful chieftain, and 
a select band, were stationed at Forum Julii, the modem Friuli, to guard the 
passes of the mountdns. The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, and 
iisteBedi:o the prayers of the Trevisans; their slow and heav)r multitudes proceed- 
ed to occiq)y the palace and city of Verona; and Milan, now rising from her. ashes, 
was invested by the powers of Alboin Svc months after his departure from Panno- 
nia. Terror preceded his march; he found every where, or he left, a dreary so- 
litude; and the pilsillanimous Italians presumed, without a trial, that the stranger 
was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted crowds 
concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed the moment of their ser- 
vitude, Paulinus, the patriarch of A^uileia, removed his treasures, sacred and 
profane, to the isle of Grado,(3) and his successors were adopted by the infant re- 
public of Venice? which was continually enriched by the puolic calamities. Ho- 
noratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had ct^ulously accepted the faith- 
less offers of a capitulation; and the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Mi- 
lan, were driyen by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible 
ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coast, the courage of the inhabitants 
was supported by the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of es- 
cape; but from the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland 
regions of Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the lasting patpmony of the 
Lombards. 1 he submission of the people invited the barbarian to assume the 
character of a lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarfch was confined to the office 
of announcing to the emperor Justjn, the rapid and irretrievable loss of hisi,pro- 
vinces and dties.(4) One city, which had been diligently fortified by the Groths, 
reasted the arms of a' new invader; and while Italy was subdued by the ffying de- 
tachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed above three years be- 
fore the western gate of Tidnum, or Pavia. The same courage which obtains 
the esteem of a civilized enemy, provokes the fury of a savage, and the impa- 
tient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, that age, and sex, and 
dimity, should be confounded in a general massacre. The aid of famine at length 
enabled him to execute his bloody vow; but as Alboin entered the gate, his horse 
stumbled, fell, and could not be raised from the ground. One of his attendants 
was prompted by compassion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign as the 
wrath of heaven: the conqueror paused and relented; he sheathed his sword, and, 

geacefiilly reposing himself in the palaee of Theodoric, proclaimed to the trem- 
ling multitude, that they should live and obey. Delighted with the situation of 
the city, which was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the 

(1) The 4«ath of Nanes is mentioned by PaqI, lib. ii. c. 11. Anastat. in Vit. Johan. iii. is 43.; Agjiellui, 
Liber Pontifical, Raven, in Scrip. Rer. Italiearum, torn. ii. part. i. p. 114. 134. Yet I cannot beKeve with Ag- 
nsllus that "Savwf was ninet]r-five yean of age. Is it probable that all his exploiu were perCorroed at four- 
score? 

(2) The designs of Nartes and of the Lombards for the invasion of Italy, are exposed in the last chapter of 
the flnt book, and Ihe seven firat chapters of the second book of Paul the deacon. 

(3) Which from thk translation was called New Aqnileia, (Chron. Venet.p. 3.) The patriarch of Grado 
^ooo became the first citizen of the republic, (p. 9, &c.) but his seat was not removed to Venice till the year 
:1450. He is now decorated with titles and honours; but the genius of the church has bowed to that of the 
-state, and the government of a ratholic city is strictly presbyterian. Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, 
tovui. p. 156, 157.1fil— 165. Amelot de la Ho'issaye, Govemement^e Venise, torn. i. p. 856— Ml. 

(4) Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided, into eighteen regions, (lib. ii. c, 14— S4.) 
J'heiyisfvtatioChorogniphieade Italia. Medii.iEvj, by father Befttti, a Benedictine monk, and reigns pro- 
tfessor at Pavia, has been ofefully consultfd. -• *- 
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);k¥ince of the Lombards disdsuned the ancient glories of Milan; and Pavia, during . 
some ages, was respected as the capital of the kin|;dom of Italy. (1) 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; and before he could regu- 
late his new conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic treason and female re- 
venge. In a palace near Verona, which had not been erected for the bart)ariansy 
he reasted the companions of his arms; intoxication was the reward of valour, and 
the king himself was tempted by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary mea^ 
sure of nis intemperance. After draining many capacious bowls of Rhsetian or 
Falemian wine he called for the skull of Cunu^und, the noblest and most precious 
ornament of his sideboard. The cup of victoiy was accepted with horrid applause 
by the cinjle of the Lombard chiefs. * *« Fill it again with wine, (exckum^ the 
inhuman conqueror,) fill it to the brim; carry this goblet to the queen, and i«quest 
in my name that she would rejoice with her father." In an agony of grief^.and 
rage, Rosamond had strength to utter. Let the will of my Lord be obeyed! and, 
touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult should 
be washed away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to the re- 
sentment of a daughter, if she had not already violated the duties of a wife.' tn- 
placable in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, the queen of Italy had stooped 
from the throne to the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the king's armour-bearer, 
was the secret minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of 
the murder he could no longer urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude; but Hel- 
michis trembled, when he revolved the, danger, as well as the guilt, when he re- 
collected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior, whom he had so of- 
ten attended in the field of battle. He pressed and obtained that one of the bra- 
vest champions of the Lombards should be associated to the enterprise; but no 
more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Peredeus; and 
the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond betrays her shameless insensibility 
both to honour and love. She supplied the place of one of her female attendants, 
who was beloved by Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness and silence^ 
till she could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the queen of the Lom- 
bards, and that his own death, or the death of Alboin, must be the consequence of 
such treasonable adultery. In this alternative, he chose rather to bie the accomplice 
than the victim of Rosamond, (2) whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or 
remorse. She expected, and soon found, a favourable moment, when the kin^, 
ofjpressed with wine, had retired from the table to his afternoon slumbers. His 
faithless spouse was anxious for his health and repose: the gates of the palace 
were shut, the arms removed, the attendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after lull- 
ing him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chamber-door, and urged the 
reluctant conspirators to the instant execution of the deed. On the first alarm, 
the warrior started from his couch; his sword, which he attempted to draw, had 
been fastened to the scabbard by the hand of Rosamond; and a small stool, his 
only weapon, could not long protect himJfrom the spears of the assassins. The 
daughter of Cunimund smiled in his faU: his body was buried under the staircase 
o£ the palace, and the grateful posterity of the Lombards revered the tomb and 
the memory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of her loter; the city and 
palace of Verona were awed by her power, and a faithful band of her native 
Gepidsc was prepared to applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes of their 
sovereign. Biit the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first moments ctf consterna- 
tion and disorder, had resumed their courage and collected their powers; and the 
nation, instead of submitting to her reign, demanded with unanimous cries, that 
justice should be executed on the guilty spouse and the murderers of their kmg. 
She sought a refuge among the enemies of her country, and a criminal who de- 
served the abhorrence of mankind was protected hy the selfish policy of the ex- 
arch. With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers,, 
her trusty Gepidae, and the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamond descended 
the Adige, and the Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour 
of Ravenna. Longinus beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of the 

^ (0 tor the conqueit of Italy, tee the orisinal matemh of Paul,(lib. ii. c. 7—10. 12. 14. 25—27.) the el<j. 

Siient oarMtire of Sic^onias, (tom.ii. de Ref^no Italtae, lib. i. p. 15—19.) and the correct and critical review or 
Itiraturi,(Annali d^Italiae, tom. t. n. 164—180.) 

(2) The classical reader will recollect the wife and tnarderof CandanIes,so agreeably told in the fint book 
of Herodotus. The choice of Gyges, oeipf(T»( eeuro? mpmvati^ may serve as the excuse of Peredeus; and th/4^ 
toSt insinuatimi of an odious idea has been imitated by the best winters of antitinity. (Grsevius, aft Ciceron.* 
Orat* pnj Milone, c. lO.) 
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widow of Alboin: her situation and her past conduct might justif3r the most licen- 
tious proposals; and she reacUly listened to the passion of a minister, who, even 
in the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal of kings. The death of 
a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice, and as Helmichis issued ivatu 
the baA, he received the deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. The taste 
of the liquor, its speedy q)eration, and his experience of the character of Rosa- 
mond, convinced him that he was poisoned: he pointed bis d^ger to her breast, 
compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and expii'ed m a few minutes, 
with the consolation that she coul^not survive to enjoy the fruits of her wicked- 
ness. The daughter of Alboin anffRosamond, with the richest spoils of the Lom-> 
bardj, was embarked for Constantinople^ the surprising strength of Peredeus 
amused and terrified the imperial court; his blindness and revenge exhibited an 
imperfect copy of the adventures of Samson. By the free suflFrage of the nation, 
in the assembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected as the 
successor of Alboin. Before tne end of eighteen months, the throne was polluted 
by a second murder; Clepho was stabbed by the hand of a domestic; the regal of- 
fice was su^ended above ten years, during the minority of bis son Authoris; an4 
Italy was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants. (1) 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he proclaimed a new era of 
hapi^ess and glory. The annals of a second Justin(2) are marked with disgrace 
abroad and misery at home. In the west the Roman empure was afflicted by the 
loss of Italy, the desolation oi Africa, and the conquest of the Persians. Injus- 
tice prevailed both in the capital and the provinces; the rich trembled for their 
property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary magistrates were ignorant or ve- 
nal, the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, and the 
corpplaaiits of the people could no longer be ^lenced by the splendid names of a 
legislalor and a conqueror. The opimon which imputes to the prince all the ca- 
lamities of his times, may be countenanced by the historian as a serious truth^ra 
»Edutary prejudice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the sentiments ofTus- 
tin were pure and benevolent, and that he might have filled his station without 
reproach, if the faculties of his mind had not been impaired by disease, which de- 
pnved the emperor of the use of his feet, and confined him to the palace, a stran- 
- ger to the complaints of the people and the vices of the government The tardy 
knowledge of his own impotence determined him to lay down the weight of the dia- 
dem; and in the choice of a worthy substitute, he showed some symptoms of a dis- 
cerning and even magnanimous spirit. The only son of Justin and Sophia died in his 
infancy: their daughter Arabia was the wife of Baduariu8,(3) superintendant of 
the ];Kdace, and afterwards commander of the Italian armies, who vainly aspired 
to confirm the rights of marriage by those of adoption. While the empire ap- 
peared an object of desire, Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and ha- 
trcMl his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes; nor could he depend on the 
gratitude of those who would accept the purple as a restitution, rather than a gift. 
Of these competitors, one had been removed by exile, and afterwaixis by death; 
and the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel insults on another, that he must 
either dread his resentment or despise his patience. This domestic animosity was 
refined into a generous resolution of seeking a successor, not in hi^ family, but in 
the republic: and the artful Sophia recommended Tiberius, (4) his faithful cap- 
tiun 01 the guards, whose virtues and fortune the emperor might cherish as the 
fruit of his judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation to the rank of Cssar 
or Augustus, was performed in the portico of the palace, in the presence of the 
patriarch and the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of his mind and 

(1) See the hiitoryofPaulJib. ii.c. 28— 32. I have borrowed tome interesting: circumstance* from the 
Doer Fontificalis of Agnellin, in Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. Of all Chronological guides, Muratori is 
the safest. 

(2) The original authors for the reign of Ju«tin the Younger, are Evagrius, Hist. Ecclet. lib. ▼. c. 1*- 
13. Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 204—210. Zonaras, tom. ii. lib. 14. p. 70—72. Cedrcnus, in Compend. p. 
!)88— 393. 

(3) Utspositorqoe novus sacrse Baduarius aulse. 

Successor soceri mox faetus Cura palati. Corippus. 

Baduarias is emimerated anNmg the descendants and alliea of the house of Justinian. A family of noble Ve- 
netians (Cam Badoero) built churches and gave dukes to the republic as early as the ninth century: and if 
their descent be admitted, no kings in Europe can produce a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducaoge, 
Ftun. Byzantin. p. 09. Amelot de la Houtsaye, Gouvemeroent de Venise, tom. ii; p. 555. 

(4) The praise bestowed on princes before their elevation* is the purest and roost weighty. Corippus has 
celebrated Tiberins at the time of the accession of Jusan* (lib. i. 212—2^.) Yet even a capuiih of the guanU 
night attxact the flattery of an A£ric«n exile. 
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body, but the popular belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity betrays a 
very humble opinion both of the man and of the times.(l) — "You beh(dd,"said 
the emperor, •* the ensigns of supreme power. You are about to receive them 

. not ftx)m my hand, but from the hand of God. Honour them, and from them you 
will derive honour. Respect the empress your mother; you are now her son; be- 
fore, you were her servant. Delight not in blood, abstain from revenge, avoid 
those actions by which I have incurred the public hatred, and consult the expe- 
rience rather than the exaniple of your preaecessor. As a man, I have sinned; 
as a shiner, even in this life, I have been severely punished: but these servants," 
and he pointed to his ministers, ** who have abused my confidence, and inflamed 
my passions, will appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have been daz- 
zled by the splendour of the diadem: be thou wise and nfiodest; remember what 
you have been, remember what you are. You see around us your slaves and 
your children: with the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love your 
people like yourself; cultivate the affections, maintain the discipline of the army: 
protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the poor. "(2) The as- 
sembly, in silence, and in tears, applauded the counsels, and sympathized with the 
repentance, of their prince: the patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the church; 
Tiberius received the diadem on his knees, and Justin, who in the abdication ap- 
peared most worthy to reign, addressed the new monarch in the following words: 
••If you consent, I live; if you command, I die: may the God of heaven and earth 
infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or forgotten." The four last 
years of the emperor Justin were passed in tranquil obscurity; his conscience was 
no longer tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he was incapable 
of discjiarging: and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and gratitude of 
Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius, (3 J his beauty (he was one of the tallest and 
most comely of the Romans) might introduce him to the favour of Sophia; and 
the widow of Justin was persuaded that she should preserve her station and in- 
fluence under the reign of a second and more youthful husband. But if the am- 

• bitious candidate had been tempted to flatter and dissemble, it was ntrlonger in 
his power to fulfil her expectations, or his own promise. The factions of the hip- 
podrome demanded, with some impatience, the name of their new empi^ess; berth 
the people and Sm>hia were astonished by the proclamation of Anastasia, the se- 
cret, though lawful, wife of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate the 
disappointment of Sophia, imperial hpnours, a stately palace, a numerous household, 
was liberally bestowed by the piety of her adopted son; on solemn occasions heat- 
tended and consulted the widow of hisbenefactor : but her ambition disdained the vain 
semblance of royalty, and the respectful appellation of mother served to exaspe- 
rate, rather than appease, the rage of an injured woman. While she accepted, 
and repaid with a courtly smile, the fair expressions of regard and confidence, a 
secret alliance was concluded between the dowager empress and her ancient ene- 
mies; and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument of her 
revenge. The pride of the reigning house supported with reluctance, the domi- 
nion of a stranger; the youth was deservedly popular; his name, after the death 
of Justin, had been mentioned by a tumultuous faction; and his own submissive 
offer of his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand pounds, might be interpreted 
as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received a free pardon, and 
the command of the eastern army. The Persian monarch fled before his arms; 
and the acclamations which accompanied his triumph declared him worthy of the 
purple. His artful patroness had cnosen the month of the vintage, while the em- 
peror, in a rural solitude was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On 
the first intelligence of her designs he returned to Constantinople, and the con- 
spiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. From the pomp and ho- 
nours which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest allowance; Ti- 
berius dismissed, her train, intercepted her correspondence, and committed to a 

(1) Evagrius (lib. t. c. 13.) hat added the rein-oach of his ministers. He applies this speech^ to the ceremony 
when Tiberiu« was invested with the rank of Caesar. The loose expression, rather than the positive error, of 
Tbeophanes, &c. has delayed it to his Anj^nstan investiture immediately before the death of Justin. .^ 

(2) Tfaeophylact Simocatta (lib. iii. c. 11.) decUres, tliat he shall yd^e to posterity the sj>eech of Jastirf as it 
was pronooBcied, without attempting to eorreot the imperfections of language or rhetoric. Perhaps the vaiR 
sophist wonid have been incapable of producing such stsntiraents^ 

(3) For the character and reign of Tiberius, see Evagrius, lib. v. e. 13.; Theophyl}icf. lib. iii. c. 12, &c. 
Tbeoplian^, in Chron. p. 210—213; Zoparas, torn. ii. lib. 14. p* 73; Cedrenus, p. 392. Paul Warnefrid, d« Geslis 
Langobard. lib. iii. c. lij 12. The deacon of Foruni Julti ai>p«irt to have p<«y,efsed some cuooas and autlieo- 
tic fac^. 

Vol.. III. ^ 31 ,,^„,^,,^( 
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faithful guard the custody of her person. But the services of JusUnian were not 
considered by that excellent prince as an aggravation of his offences; after a mild 
reproof, his treason and ingratitude were forgiven; and Jt was commonly believed^ 
that the emperor entertained some thoughts of contracting a double aluance with 
the rival oi his throne. The voice of an angel (such a fable was propagated) 
might reveal to the emperor, that he should always triumph over his domestic 
foes; but Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from the innocence and generoaty 
of his own mind. 

\yith the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more popular appellation of 
Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines, After recording the 
vic^ or folly of so many Roman princes> it is pleasant to repose, for a moment, on a 
character conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, justice, temperance, and for- 
tittide: to contemplate a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the church, im- 
partial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his generals, in the Per- 
sian war. The most glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude erf" 
captives whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, and dismissed to their native 
home with the charitable spirit of a Christian hero. The merit or misfortunes of 
his own subjects had a dearer claim to his beneficence, and he measured his boun- 
ty not so much by their expectations as by his own dignity. This maxim, how- 
ever dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a principle of 
humanity and justice, which taught, him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the gold 
that was extracted from the tears of the people. For their relief as often as they, 
had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he was impatient to remit the ar- 
rears of the past or the demands of future taxes: he sternly rejected the servile 
offerings of his ministers, which were compensated by tenfold oppression; and 
the wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of succeed- 
ing times. Constantinople believed that the emperor had discovered a treasure: 
" but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal economy, and the con- 
tempt oir all vain and superfluous expense. The Romans of the east would have 
been happy, if the best gift of heaven, a patriot king, had been confirmed as a pro- 
per and permanent blessing. But in less than four years after the death of Justin, 
nis worthp successor sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only sufficient 
time to restore the diadem, according to the tenure by which he held it, toihe 
most deserving of his fellow-citizens- He selected Maurice from the crowd, a 
judgment more precious than the purple itself: the patriarch and senate were sum- 
moned to the bed of the dying prince; he bestowea his daughter and the empire; 
and his last advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the questor. Tiberius 
expressed his hope, that the virtues of his son and successor would euect the no- 
blest mausoleum to his memory. His memory was embalmed by the public af- 
fliction; but the most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, and 
the eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily directed to the risings sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome,Cl) but hb imme- 
diate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and their singular felicity 
preserved them alive to behold and partake the fortune of their august son. Xhe 
youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of arms; Tiberius promoted him to 
the command of a new and favourite legion of twelve thousand confederates; his 
valour and conduct were signalized in the Persian war; and he returned to Con- 
stantinople to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice 
ascended the throne at the mature age of forty-three years; and he reigned above 
twenty years over the east and over himself;(2) expeUing from his mind the wild 
democracy of passions, and establishing (according to the quaint expression of 
Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Some suspicions will degrade 
the testimony of a subject, though he protests that his secret praise should never 
reach the ears of his sovereign, ([3) and some failings seem to place the character 
of Maurice below the purer merit of his predecessor. His cold and reserved de- 
meanour might be imputed to arrogance; his justice was not always exempt firom 

(1) It ii therefore vinffnlftr enongh that Paul (lib. iii. e* 15.) should distingaish him u the fint Greek empe- 
ror— primns ex Grseeonim srenera in imperio conititotnt. Hit immediate predecetton had indeed been bom 
in' the Latin provinces of Europe; and a variout reading, in Graecoram imperio, would apply the expretsum 
to the emfrire rather than the pnnce. 

(2) Consnlt for the character and- reim of Maurice, the fifth and lixth books of Ev^griui; particularly lib. 
iri. e. 1. the eight books of lus prolix and florid history by Theophylact Simocatta; Theophanes,p. 213, gee. Zo» 
naras, torn. ii. lib. 14. p. 73. Cedrenos, p. 394. 

(3) AvroKparraip evro*; t^ivo/uvo; rifv fuv o%Xoxp«fTf(atirT«0y 9rei0«Mr fx Tn; chum; t^tviiK»vi{irt ^XiK •furr^n.fmrtmv Si w 
foi; MtvTov KaytTfMif katom^; xa«voc. Bragnns composed his historr in-die twelfth year of Maurice ; and he 
bad been so wisely indiscreet, that the enipiror knew and awarded his faTOorable opinion (lib* vi. e» 94*) 
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<^rQelty, nor his clemency from weakness; and his rigid economy too often exposed 
him to the reproach of avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch 
must tend to the happiness of his people; Maurice was endowed with sense and 
courage to promote that happiness, and his administration was directed by the prin- 
ciples and example of Tiberius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks had mtroducei 
so complete a separation between the offices of king and of general, that a private 
soldier who had obsen'ed and obtained the purple seldom or never appeared at 
the head of his armies. Yet the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory of re- 
storing the Persian monarch to his throne: his lieutenants waged a aoubtful war 
against the Avars of the Danube, and he cast an eye of pity, of inefi'ectual pity» 
t)n the abject and distressful state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales of misery and 
demands of succours, which extorted the humiliating confession of their own wesd^- 
ness. The expiring dignity of Rome was only marked by the freedom and ener» 
gy of her complaints. ** If you are incapable," she said, " of delivering us from 
the swords of the Lombards, save us at least from the calamity of fimine." Ti- 
berius forgave the reproach, and relieved the distress: a supply of com was trans- 
ported from Egypt to the Tiber: and the Roman people, invoking the name, not 
of Camillus, but of St Peter, repulsed the barbarians from their walls. But the 
relief was accidental, the danger was perpetual and pressing: and the clergy and 
senate, collecting the remains of their ancient opulence, a sum of three thousand 
pounds of gold, despatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and their 
complaints at the foot of the Byzantine throne. The attention of the court, and 
the forces of the east, were diverted by the Persian war; but the justice of Tiberius 
applied the subsidy to the defence of the city: and he dismissed the patrician with 
his best advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the aid of the 
kings of France. Notwithstanding this weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, 
Rome was agdn besieged, and the suburb of Classe, only three miles from Raven- 
na, was billaged and occupied by the troops of a single duke of Spoleto. Maurice 
gave audience to a second deputation of priests and senators; the duties and me- 
naces of religion were forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman pontiff; and his 
nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified to solicit the powers either of heaven 
or of the earth. The emperor adopted, with stronger cfifect, the measures of his pre* 
decessor: some formidable chiefs were persuaded to embrace the friendship of the 
Romans; and one of them, a mild and faithful barbarian, lived and died in the ser- 
vice of the exarch: the passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; and the 
pope encouraged them to violate, without scruple, their oaths and engagements 
to the midjelievers. Childebert, the great grandson of Clovis, was persuaded to 
invade Italy by the payment of fifty thousand pieces; but as he had viewed with 
delight some Byzantine coin of the weight of one pound of gold, the king of Aus- 
trasia might stipulate, that the gift should be rendered more worthy of his accept- 
ance, by a proper mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes of the Lom- 
bards had provoked, by frequent inroads, their powerful neighbours of Gaul. As 
soon as they were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they renounced their feeble 
and disorderly independence: the advantages of regal government, union, secrecy, 
and vigour, were unanimously confessed; Autharis, the son of Clepho, had alreaay 
attained the strength and reputation of a wamor. Under the standard of their 
new king, the conquerors of Italy withstood three successive invasions, one of 
which was led by Childebert hiniself, the last of the Merovingian race who de- 
scefnded from the Alps. The first expedition was defeated by the jealous animosi- 
ty of the Franks and Alemanni. In the second they were vanquished in a bloody 
battle, with more loss and dislionour than they had sustained since the foundation 
of ^ir monarchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with accu- 
midated force, and Autharis yielded to the fury of the torrent The troops and 
treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the walled towns between the Alps 
and the Apennine. A nation, less sensible of danger, than of fatigue and delay, 
soon murmured against the folly of their twenty commanders; and the hot vapours 
of an Italian sun infected with disease those tramontane bodies which had already 
suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance and famine. The powers that were in- 
adequate to the conquest, were more than sufficient for the desolation of the coun- 
try; nor could the trembling nativ^es distinj^ish between their enemies and their 
deliverers. If the junction of the Merovingian and imperial forces had been effect- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they might have subverted the thrdne 
of the Lombards; but the Franks expected six days the signal of a flaming village^ 
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sHid thU afms d£ the Greeks were idly employed in the reduction of Modcna «id 
Parma, which were torn from them after the retreat of their transalpine aOlies* 
The victorious Autharis asserted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the fo^ 
Df the Rhatian Alps> he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures of 
a sequestered island in the lake of Comum* At the extreme point of Calabna, hei 
touched with his spear a column on the sea-shcre of Rheoum,(l)proclMming that 
ancient land-mark to stand the immoveable boundary of his kingdom. (2) 

During a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided between the 
kingdom of the Lombards, and the exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and pro- 
fessions, ivhich the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were united by the in- 
dulgence of Justinian; and eighteen successive exarchs vieve invested, ki the de- 
cline of the empire, with the full remsuns of civil, of military, and even of ecclesi- 
astical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which was afterward consecrated 
as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the modem Ronu^a, the mar^bes 
or valleys of Ferrara and Commachio,f 3) five maritime cities from Rimini to An- 
cona, and a second, inland Pentapolis, betwe^i the Adriatic coast and the hills of 
the Apennine. Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Kaples, 
which were divided by hostile, lands from the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The duchy of Rome ap- 
pears to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latin conquests, of the first four 
hundred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along the coa^ 
from Civita Vecchia, to TeiTacina, and with the course of the Tiber from Amcria 
and Nami to the port of Ostia, The numerous islands from Grado to Chiozza, 
composed the infant dominion of Venice; but the more accessible towns on the con- 
tinent were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury, a new 
capital rising from the waves. The power of the dukes of Naples was circum- 
'scribfed by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Ca^a, and by 
the Roman colony of Amalphi,(4) whose mdustrious citizens, by the mvention of 
the mariner's compass, have unveiled the face of the globe. The three islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the empire; and the acquiation of the 
farther Calabria removed the land-mark of Authans from the shore of Rhegium 
to the isthmus of Consentia. In Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the 
liberty and religion of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sidly were chained 
to their rich and cultivated soil, Rome was oppressed by the iron sceptre of the 
exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted with impunity the ruins of the ca- 
pitol. But Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing her own dukes;(5) the inde- 
pendence of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce; and the voluntary attachment of 
Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the eastern empire. On the 
map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate occupies a very inadequate space, but it 
included an ample proportion of wealth, industry, and population. The most faith- 
ful and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke; and the banners of Pa- 
via and Verona, of Milan and Padua, were displayed in their respective quarters 
by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The remainder of Italy was possessed b^y the 
Lombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was extended to the 
east, the north, and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians^ 
and the Franks of Austrasia and Bui^ndjr. In the language of modem geogra- 
phy, it is now represented by the Terra Firraa of the Venetian republic, Tjro, 
the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state fronr Peru- 
gia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and at length the princes, of Benevei^um Sur- 
vived the monarchy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. From Capuq^ to 
Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred years over the greatest part of the pflfe- 
sentkingdon^of J?ffples.(6) ■•- 

(1) The Colarona Rhegina, in the narrowest part of the Paro of Meuina, one hundred stadia ftnik 'Rhe- 
^lun itself, is frequently mentioned in ancient Geoj^aphy, Cluvor. Ital. Antrq. torn. ii. p. 1295. tSaa Hol- 
stein. Annotat. ad Clover, p.^1. Wesseling« Itinerar. p. 106. 

|3) The Greek histor'^ns afford some faint hints of the wars of Italy (Menander* in Excerpt. Legat. p. 234 
120 ThfophTlact, lib. iii. e. 4.) The Latins are more utisfactory; and especially Paul Warnefrid, {lib. iiL 13* 
34.,) who had read the more anciient histories of Seeundas and Gregory of Toare. Baronius MOaucet some 
lettefs of the popes, &c. and the times are measuned by the accurate scale of Pagi and Muraton. 

(3) The papal advocates, Zscagni and Fontanini, might justly claim the valley or morass of Commachio aa 
a part of the exarchate. Bo t the ambition of inci uding Modena^ Reg^io, Parma, and Placentia, has daiiceaed 
« geographical question somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Muraton, as the servant of the house of Este. 
Is nat free from partiality and prejudice. 

(4) See Brencbraann, Dissert. I ma de RepubUca Amalphitana, p. 1—42. ad cakera Hist. Pandect. FlorenC 

(5) Qregor. Mai^. lib. lii. eput. S3. 25— S7. 

<&) I have^escrOied the state of Italy ftom the excellent Dissertation of Beretti. Gltonone (btorift ^ 
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lb comparii^ tine proportion of the yictorious and the vaaquhlied people^ the 
change of langi^^ will afford the most probable inference. Accortung to this 
stan&rd it will appear, that the Lombards of Italy, and the yisigothTiodt Spain> 
were less numerous thsui the Franks or Bumindians; and the oonquerorgoTOa^l 
mnalt yield, in their turn, to the multitude of Saxons, and Anj^es who almost era* 
dicated the idioms df Britain, llie modem Italian has be^ insensibly formed by 
the mixture of nations; the awkwardness of the barbarians \a the nice manage* 
ment of declensions and conjugations, reduced them to the use of articles and 
auxiliary verbs; and many new ideas have been expressed l^ Teutonic s4>peUa- 
tions. Yet the principal stock of technical and familiar words is found tp be of 
Ladn derivation;(13 and if we were sufficiently conversant with the obsolete, the 
rustic, and the municipal dialects of ancient Italv, we should trace the o^gin pf 
many terms which might, perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of S^me. 
A numerous army constitutes but a small nation^ and the powers gE the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat oi twenty thousand Saxons, who scorned a 
dependant situation, and returned, after many bold and perilous adventures, to 
their native country. (2) The camp of Alboin was of formidable extent, but the- 
extent of a camp would be ea^ly circumscribed within the limits cf a city; and 
its martial inhabitants must be thmly scattered over the face of a large country. 
When Alboin descended from the Ali>s, he invested his nephew, the first duke of 
Friuli, with the command of the province and the people; but the prudent Gisulf 
would have declined the dangerous office, unless he had been permitted to choose, 
among the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of tamilies(3) to form a 
perpetual colony of soldiers and subjects. In the progress of conquest^ the same 
option could hot be granted to the dukes of Brescia and Bergamo, of Pavia or Tu- 
rin, of Spoleto or Beneventum; but each of these, and each of their colleagueg» 
settled in his appointed district with a band of followers, who resorted to his 
standard in war, and his tribunal in peace. Thdr attachment was free and ho- 
nourable: resigning ^e ^s and benefits which they had accepted, they might 
emigrate with their families in the jurisdiction of another duke; but their absence 
from the kingdom was punished with death, as a crime of military desertion. (4) 
The posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root in the soil, which, by 
every motive of interest and honour, they were bound to def^d. A Lombard 
was bom the soldier of his king and his duke; and the civil assemblies of the na- 
tion displayed the banners, and assumed the appellation, of a regular army. Of 
this army^ the pay and the rewards were drawn from the conquered provinces; 
and the distribution, which was not effected till after the death of Alboin, b dis- 
graced by the foul marks of injustice and rapine. Many of the most wealthy 
]^alians were slain or banished; flic remainder were divided among the strangers, 
and a tributary obligation was imposed (under the name of hospitality,) of paying 
to the Lombards a tiiird part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy 
vears, this artificial system was abolished by a mwe ample and solid tenure. (5*) 
l^ither the Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and insolent guest; or the 
annual payment, a third of the produce, was exchanged by a more equitable 
transaction for an adequate proportion of landed property. Under these foreign 
masters, the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of com, vines, and olives, 
was exerdsed with degenerate sldll and industry, by the labour of the ^aves and 
natives. But the occupations of a pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of Venctia, they restored and improved 
the breed of horses for which that province had once been illustrious;(6) and the 

Tille<tom. i. n. 374—317.) b«s followed ^ learned Camillo Petegrini in the i^togn^yof the kinnloni «f 
mtpS^ After tlie Iom of the true Calabria, the vanity of the Greeks tnbstttuted that Mine WateU of (he 
more ignoble appellation of Bruttium; and the ebange appears to have take p4aee before the time of Charle- 
inairDe,(Bnniifd,p.75.) . .. ^, 

(1) Ma&i (Verona Ulaftnita. part i. p. 3lO--33t.O and Mnraton, ( Antiehita Italiane, torn. it. Dusertmone, 
33, 33. p. 71— 3M.>have asserted the native olaims of the lulian idiom: the former with enthusiasm, the hutec 
ivith diseretion: both with learning, ingenuity, and truth. 

(2) Paul, de Gert. Langobard, lib. iii. c. 5-7, 

(S) Paul, lib. ii. e. 9. He calls these fhmiUes ot generations by the Teuteme name of Faras, whieh is like- 
wise used in the I«ombard laws. The humble deaeon was not insensible of the nobility of his own raee. See 
lib. iv. e. 39. 

(4) Compare Ko. 3 and 177 of the kiws of Rotham. 

(5) Paul, lib. ii. e. 31, 33. lib. iii. c. 16. The laws of Rotharis, promulgated A. D. 643. do not contain the 
smallest vestige of this payment of thirds; but they preserve many curious eireumstances of the state «f Italy 
snd the manners of the Lombards. 

(6) The Studs of Dionysias of Syracuse, and his frequent victories in the Olympic games, had diffused 
among the Greifts the &ine of the Venetian horses; b.ut the breed was fxtioct in the time of Straho (lib. ▼. p. 
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Italians beheld with astonishment a foreign race of oxen or buffalofis. (1) The dc* 
population of Lombardy, and the increase of forests, afforded«?ample range fof 
the pleasures of the chase. (2) That marvellous art which teaches the birds of 
the air to acknowledge the voice, and execute the commands, of their master, 
had been unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans. (3) Scandinavia' 
and Scythia produce the boldest and most tractable falcons;(4) they were tamed, 
and educated by the roving inhabitants, always on horseback and in the field. 
This favourite amusement of our ancestors was introduced by the barbarians into 
the Roman provinces; and the laws of Italy esteem the sword and the hawk as of 
equal dignity and importance in the hand of a noble Lombard. (5) 

bo rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lombards of tbe 
fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright the portraits of their savage 
forefathers. (6) Their heads were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over 
their eyes and mouth, and a long beard, represented the name and character of 
the nation. Their dress consisted of loose hnen garments^ after the fashion-of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes of va- 
riegated colours. The legs and feet were clothed iij long hose, apd open sandals; 
and even in the security of peace a trusty sword was constantly girt to their side. 
Yet this strange apparel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and generous 
disposition; and as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, the c^tives and sub- 
jects were sometimes surprised by the humanity of the victor. Ine vices of the 
Xiombards were the effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication; their virtues 
are the more laudable, as they were not affected by the hypocrisy of social manners, 
nor imi>osed by the rigid constraint of taws and education. I should not be ap- 
prehensive of deviating from my subject, if it were in my power to delineate the 
private life of the conquerors of Italy; and I shall relate with pleasure the adven- 
turous gallantry of Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and ro- 
mance. (7) After the loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian princess, he sought 
in mamage the daughter of the king of Bavaria; and the Garibald accepted the 
alliance of the Italian monarch. Impatient of the slow progress of negotiation, 
the ardent lover escaped from his palace, and visited the court of Bavaria in the 
train of his own embassy. At the public audience, the unknown stranger ad- 
vanced to the throne, and informed Garibald, that the ambassador was indeed the 
minister of state, but that he alone was the friend of Autharis, who had trusted 
liim with the delicate commission of making a faithful report of the charms of his 
tspouse. Theudelinda was summoned to undergo this important examination; and 
after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as queen of Italy, and humbly re- 
quested, that, according to the custom of the nation, she would present a cup of 
wine to the first of her new subjects. By the command of her father, she obeyed; 

S25.) Gisulf obtained from his uncle i^enerosarom equanim gieg^ Pai|},Ub.u.c.9. The Lombards tfiei^ 
trftrd introduced caballi cylvattci— wild hones. Paul. lib. ir. c. 11. < 

<1) Tunc. (A. D. 596.) primum bubali in Italiam delati Italise nopulis mifacnla facre (Paul Wamcftid, lib. 
ir. c. 11.) The buffaloes, whose native climate appears to be Africa and India, are nnkbowii to Europe, ex* 
cept in Italy, where they are numerous and nseful. The ancients were ignorant of Uiese animaU, unini 
Aristotle (Hist. Animal, lib. ii. c i. p. 58. Paiis, 1783.) has described them as the wild oxen of Ataclioiia. Sc« 
Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. and supplement, torn. 6; Hist. Generale des Voyages, tom.i. p. 7. 481: n. 105; 
iii.301; ir. 2S4.461; v. 193; vi. 491; viii.400; x.666? Pennant*s Quadrupeds, p. 24; Dietionaire d'Kist. Natu- 
relle, par Valmontde Romare, torn. ii. p. 74. Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, bjr a ▼olibir er- 
ror, may have applied the name of bubalus to the aurochs, ht wild bull, of ancient Germany. ^^ 

(2) ConsuH the twenty-first Dissertation of Muratori. 

(3) Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who professedly treat of the arts of huntinr vad 
Ihe history of animals. Aristotle (Hwt. AnimaU lib. ix. c. 56. tom. i. p. 586. and the notes of his last editor. M. 
Caqini, tom. ii. p. 314.,) PImy (Hist. Natur. lib. x. c. 10.) iBIian, (de Natur. Animal, lib. ii. c. 42.J and peAtps 
Hotoier (Odyss. xxiu 302—306.) describes with astonishment a tacit league and common chase between fh» 
hawks and the Thracian fowlers. "^ 

(4) Particularly the gerfaut or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small eagle. See Che animated dewription of M. 
fie Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. x\-L p. 239, &c *^ ^ ^ 

(5) Script. Rerum. Italicarum, tom. i. part 2. p. 129. This is the sixteenth law of the emperor Lewk thee 
Pious. His father Charlemagne had falconers in his household as well as huntsmen; (Memoiret Mr PAnekontf 
Cheralerie, par M. de St. Pelaye, tom. iii. p. 175.) I obser>'e in the laws of Rotharis a more early mention of 
the art of hawking (No. 322.) and in Gaul, in the fifth centuj^, it is celebrated by Sidonius ApoIlinarU amonr 
the talents of Avitus (202-2070 'jf^ "«f" amanK 

(6) The epitaph of Ihoctulf (Paul, lib. iii. c. 19.) may fVRlied to many of his countrymen: 

Terribilis visu facies, sed corda benignus 
Longaque robusto peetore barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles from Milm 
which had been founded or restored by queen Theudelinda (lib. iv. 22, 23. See Muratori, torn. i. dissertaz.' 
^3» p. 360. y 

CO The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is related by Paul, lib. iii. c. 29. 34. and any frarroent of Bava. 

wS^^Xm ^*S* tl^mdcfkttgaWe diligence of the count de Baac Hut. dei Peuples de TEurope, torn. xi. 
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Autharis received the cup in his tuni, and, in restoring it to the princess, he se- 
cretly touched her h^d, and drew his own finger over his face and li|)s. In the 
evening, Theudelinda imparted to her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the 
stranger; and was comforted by the assurance, that such boldness could proceed 
only from the kingher husband, who, by his beauty and courage, appeared wor- 
thy of her love. The ambassadors were dismissea; no sooner did they reach the 
confines of Italy, than Autharis, raising himself on his horse, darted his battle 
axe against a tree with incomparable strength and dexterity. " Such," said he to 
the astonished Bavarians, ** such are the strokes of the king of the Lombards." 
On the a])proach of a French army, Garibald and his daughter took refuge in 
the dominions of their ally; and the marriage was consummated in the pa- 
lace of Verona. At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of 
Autharis: but the virtues of Theudelinda(l) had endeared her to the nation, and 
she was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

^ From this fact, as well as from similar events, (2) it is certain that the Lombards 
possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and sense to decline the frequent use of 
that dangerous privilegje. The public revenue arose from the produce of land, 
and the profits of iustice. When the independent dukes agreed that Autharis 
should ascend the throne of his father, they endowed the regal office with a fair 
moiety of their respective domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the honours 
of servitude near the person of their prince; he rewarded the fidelity of his vas- 
sals by the precarious gift of pensions and benefices; and atoned for the injuries of 
war, by the rich foundatioq of monasteries and churches. In peace ajude;e, a 
leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The 
king of Italy convened the national assemblies in the palace, or more probably 
in the fields of Pavia: his great council was composed of the persons most emi- 
nent by their birth and dignities; but thcvaliditv, as well as the execution, of their 
decrees, depended on the approbation of the faUhful people, the fertunate army 
of the Lomoards. About fourscoreyears after the conquest of Italy, their tradi- 
tional customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin, (3) and ratified by the consent 
of prince and people: some new regulations were introiduced, more suitable to their 
present condition; the example of Rotharis was imitated by the wisest of his suc- 
cessors, and the laws of the Lombards have been esteemed the least imperfect 
of the barbaric codes. (4) Secure by their courage in the possession of liberty, 
these rude and hasty legislators were incapable of balancing the powers of the con- 
stitution, or of discussing the nice theory of political government. Such crimes as 

•threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the state, were adjudged wor- 
thy of death; but their attention was principally confined to the defence of the per- 
son and property of the subject. According to the strange jurisprudence ot the 
times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; yet the high price of nine 
hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of the value of a simple citizen. Less 
atrocious injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were mea- 
sured with scrupulous and almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of the le- 
gislator encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering honour, and revenge for a pe- 
cuniary compensation. The ignorance of the Lombards, in the state of pagan- 
ism or Christianity, gave implicit credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft^ 
but the judges of the seventeenth century might have been instructed and con- 
founded by the wisdom of Rotharis, who derides the absurd superstition, and pro- 
tects the wretched victims, of popular or judicial cruelty. (5 ]l The same spirit 
of a legislator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed to Luitprand, who 
condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and inveterate abuse of duels, (6) ob- 

(1) Giannone (Ittoria Cirile de Napolt, torn. i. p. 283.) has justly cemured the impertinence of Boccaccio* 
(Gio. 3. Novel 2.0 who, without right, or truth, or pretence, ha» given the piout queen Theudehnda to the 
annt of a muleteer. 

(2) Paul, lib. iil. e. 1». The llrit dissertaHom of MUratori, and the fint volume of Giannone't history, may 
be consulted for the state of the kingdom of Italy. 

(3) The molt accurate edition of the lawt of the Lombards is to be found in the Scnptores Rerum Italica*;^ 
ram, torn. i. part 2. p. 1*181. collated from the most ancient MSS.and illustrated by the critical notes of 
Muratori. 

(4) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, lib. xxviii. c. t. Les \o\x d« Bourguignons sont assez judicieuses: cellea 
de Rotharis etdesantres princes Lombards le font encore plus. . «. , . 

(5) See L^ges Rotharis, No. 379. p. 47. Striija is med as the name of a witch. It is of the purest classic on* 
Rin (Rorat. epod. ▼. 20. Petron. c. 134.;) and, from the words ef Pelronius, (qose stnges comederunt Dervo» 
taoki) it may be inferred that the prejudice was of Italian rather than barbaric extraction. 

(6) Quia ineerte sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus per pugnam sine jusu causa soam eautam per>^ 
dere. Sed peopter consuetudinem gentem nostram l^ngobardomm legem impiam vetare non possumut. Seer 
p. 74. No. Of. of the litwt of Luitpcaod, promulgated A. D. 724. 
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setviiig from his o#n experience, that the jaster cause had often been oppressed 
by sdCcesisftil ^lence. Whatever merit may be discovered in the laws of the 




their annalft is adonacd with fair intervals of peace, order and domestic happi- 
ness; and th« Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable government, than 
any of the other kingdoms which had been founded on the ruins of the western 
empire. (1) 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism of the Greeks, we 
again inquire into the fate of Rome,(2) which had reached, about the close of the 
axth century, the lowest period of her depression. By the removal of the seat of 
empire, and the succes^ve loss of the provinces, the sources of public and private 
opulence were exhausted; the lofty tree, under whos^ shade the nations of the 
earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the sapless trunk 
was left to wither on the ground. The ministers of command, and the messengers 
of victory, no longer met on the Appian or Flaminian way; and the hostile ap- 
proach of the Lombards was often felt and continually feared. The inhabitants 
of a potent and peaceful capital, who visit without an anxious thought the garden 
of the adjacent country, will faintly picture in their fancy the distress of the Ro- 
mans; they shut or evened their ^tes with a trembling hand, beheld from the 
waUs the names of their houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, who 
were coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant slavery beyond 
the sea and the mountains. Such incessant alarms must annihilate the pleasures 
and interrupt the labours of a rural life; and the Campagna of Rome was speedily 
reduced to the state of a dreary wilderness, in which tne land is barren, the wa- 
ters are hnpure^ and the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no lon|;er at- 
tracted the nanons to the capital of the world: but if chance or necessity directed 
the steps of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the vacancy and 
solitude of the city, mid might be tempted to ask. Where is the senate, and where 
are the people? In a season of excessive rains, the Tiber swelled above its banks» 
and rushwi with irresistible violence into the valleys of the seven hills. A pesti- 
lential disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid was the conta- 
« gion, that fourscore persons expired in an hour, in the midst of a solemn procession, 
which implored the mercjr «f neaven.(3) A society, in which marriage is encou- 
raged ana industry prevails, soon repairs the accidfental losses of pestilence and » 
war; but as the far greater part of the Romans was condemned to hopeless indi- 
gence and celibacy, the depopulation was constant and visible, and the gloomy en- 
thusiasts mi|;ht expect the approaching failure of the human race. (4) Yet the 
number of citizens still exceeaed the measure of subdstence: their precarious food 
was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt; and the frequent repetition of 
famine betrays the inattention of the emperor to a distant province. I'he edifices 
of Rome were exposed to the same rum and decay; the mouldering fabrics were 
cawly overthrown by inundations, tempests, and earthquakes, and the monks, who 
had occupied the most advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph over 
the ruins of antiquity. (5) It is commonly believed, that pope Gregory I. attacked 
the temples and mutilated the statues of the city; that by the command of the bar- 
barian, the Palatine library was reduced to ashes; and that the history of Livy was 
the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writings of 
Gregory himself reveal his implacable aversion to the monuments of classic genius: 
and he points his severest censure against the profane learning of a bishop, who 
taught the art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the same 



(1) Resd Ibe history of Paul Wamerrid: partlcalftrly lib. iti. o. 16. Baronrat re jeets the praise, whieli a?^ 
|M!ar» to contradiet the invecUves of pope Gregory the Greek; but Mnratori (AiimH d*Itatia, torn. t. ]k 217.) 
preiamet to imiauate that the sunt may have mafifnifled the fiiults of Arians^and enemies. 

(2) The pissafi^es of the homilies of Gregory, whicl^ repvefl«nt the mUerable state of the city and coaiitry« 
are transcribed in the annals of Baroniut, A. 0. 590. No. 16. A. D. 595. No. 3, &c. Sec. 

(3) The inundation and plag:iie were reported by a deacon, whom his bishop, Gr^ptryof To«irt,1iad det> 
patched to Rome for some relies. The ingenioas messenger embellished his tale and the river witb a neat 
dragon«jiBd a train of little serpents (Greg. Toroa. Kb. x. e. 1.) 

(4) Gregory of Rome (Dialog, lib. ii. c 15.) rdates a memoraMe predietbn of St. Benedict. Rama a Gcn- 
tilibnis non extenninabitur sed tempettatibus, comscis tnrbinibns ae terrse mota in semetipsa mareeseet* 
Such a prophecy meks into true history, and beeomes the evideneeof the fact after it was inTented. 

(5) Quia m nno m ore cum Jovis teudibos, Christi laudes non capiunt, et aoam grave neCiindiimf|ue dt cpi^ 
copis canere ijuod nee hueo religioso conveniat, ipse comideia (lib. iz. cp. 4.) T& writings of Grnrary bun- 
self attest his imiocence of any clasiic taste or literature 
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Toic^ the praises of Japiter and those of Christ But the evideoce o£4i» dcstnic* 
tive rage is doubtful and recent; the temple of peace, or the theatre of MarceUus, 
have been demolished by the slow operation of ages, and a formal proscription 
vroM have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries wlach were 
not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator. (1) 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage,, the name of Rome mi^ht have been 
erased from the eartti, if the city had not been animated by a vital principle, which 
again restored her to honour and dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, 
that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fisherman, had formerly been exe- 
cuted In the circus of Nero, and at the end of five hundred years their genuine or 
fictitious relics werp adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims 
iji the east and west resorted to the holy threshold; but the shrines of the apostles 
were guarded by miracles and invisible terrors; and it was not without fear that 
the pious catholic approached the object of his worship. It was fatal to touch, it 
was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints; and those who, from the purest 
motives, presumed to disturb the repose of the sanctuary, were affrightened by 
visions, or punished with sudden death. The unreasonable request of an empress 
jrho wished to deprive the Romans of they* sacred treasure, the head of St^ Paul, 
was rejected with the deepest abhorrence; and the pope asserted, most probably 
with tinith, that a linen which had been sanctified in the neighbourhood of his body, 
or the filings of his chain, which it was sometimes easy and sometimes impossible 
to obtain, possessed an equal decree of miraculous virtue, f 2) But the power as 
well as virtue of the apostles resided with living energy in the breasts of their suc- 
cessors; and tlie chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of Maurice by the 
first and greatest of the name of Gregory. (5) His grandfather Felix had himself 
been pope, and as the bishops were already bound bjr the law of celibacy^ his con- 
secration must have been preceded by the death of his wife. The parents of Gre- 
gory, Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest of the senate, and the most pious of 
the church of Rome: his female relations were numbered among the saints and 
vii^s; and his own figure with those of his father and mother were represented 
near three hundred years in a familv portrait, (4) which he offered to the monas- 
tery of St Andrew. The design ana colouring of this picture afford an honoura- 
ble testimony, that the art of painting was cultivated by the Italians of the sixth 
century; but the most abject ideas must be entertained of their taste and leaniing, 
since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and his dialogues, are the work of a man 
who was second in erudition to none of his cotemporaries}(5) his birth and abilities 
iiad raised him to the office of prefect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of re- 
nouncing the pomp ^d vanities of this world. His ample patrimony was dedi- 
cated to the foundation of seven monasteries, (6) one in Rome, (7) and six in ^cilyi 

(1) Bayle (Dietmiuiire CritiofA, torn. ii. p. 59g, 599.,} in a r^ i;ood Mtiele of Gremire I. hti quoted fiir 
^ baUdinn and itataes, Plitina in Gre^rio L for the Palatine library, John of Salitburf (de Num 
<<ariaKain, iib.ii. c. 80.,) and for Livy, Antoninus of Florence; the oldest of the three lired in the twelfth 
Mutorj. 

(%) Gngor. lib. iii. epist. 84. edict. 18, Sec. From the epittle* of Gregory, and his eis|hth rolome of the An« 
nalsflir Bkuonitts, the pious reader may collect the partioles of holy iron which were inserted in keys or crotiet 
of goU, and distributed in Britain, Oaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, and Egypt, The ponufical smith 
who handled the file roast have understood the miracle* which it was in his own power to operate or withhold; 
R eireooistanee which abates the superstition of Gregory at the expense of his veracity, 

(3) Besides the epistles of G^|!:ory himself, which are methodised by Oupin (Bibliotheirae Secies, torn. r. 
p. 103<-l^,) we have three lives of the pone; the two first written in the eighth nnd ninth centuries (de Tri*' 
plici Tiu St. Greg. Prefhce to the fourth volume of the Benedictine edition,) by the deacons Paul tp. 1—180 
Vd John (p. 19^188.) and containing much original, though doubtAil evidence; the third, a long and jiaboureil 
•OBpilation by the Benedictine editors (p. i99-*<305.) The annals of Baroniui are ft copious but partial histo- 
ry. His papal prejudioes are tempered by the good sense of Fleury, (Hist. Ecelet* torn, viii,) and his chronolo* 
l^bad been reetified by^e critieism of Pagi and Muratori. 

(4) John tiie deacon has described them like an eye-witness (Ub. iv. e. 8S. 84.) and hb description is illai- 
trated by Angelo Kocca, a Roman antiquary (St. Greg. Opera, torn. iv. p. 318—326.) who observes, that some 
Mosaics of the popes of the seventh century are still preserved in the old churches of Rome, (p. 381—383.) 
The oune ifralla which represented Grnrory^ fkmily,ftre now deaomted with th> martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
the QoUe contest of Dominichino and Guido. 

/fi) IKselpUnb tero Ubemlibus, hoc est grammatica, iAietorie4,diaIetti«a, ita a puero est institutus, ut quam* 
vn eo tempore florerent adhoc Romas studia literaram, tamen nuUi in urbe ipsa secundus putaretur. (Pkul, 
.IHiQ^ in ' Vit. S. Qregor. c. ii. 

(0) the Benedietin'es (Vit. Greg. lib. i. p. 805—308.) labour to reduce the monasteries of Gregory withiii 
fte r^eof their own order; but as the question is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these powerftil 
inonklftie in the wrong. See JButler's Liver of the Saints, vol. iiL p. 145. a work of merit; the lense and leani- 
«^K ^loog to die anthoiv-his prejudices are thow of his profession. 

(7) MSMftsterinm Gregorianiim in e}uadem Beati Gregoni BdibusaddivumScauri prope cccletiam S. S, 
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and it was the wish of Gregory that he mi^ht be unknown in this life, aiid glotionv 
only in the next. Yet this devotion, and it might be sincere, pursued the path 
which wg^ld have been chosen by a crafty and ambitious statesman. The talents 
of Gregpry, and the splendour which accompanied his retreat, rendered him dear 
and useful to the church; and implicit obedience has been always inculcated as the 
first duty of a monk. As soon as he had received the character of deacon, Grego- 
ry was sent to reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister of the apostolic 
see; and he boldly assumed, m the name of St. Peter,. ti tone of independent digni- 
*ty, which would nave been criminal and dan|;erous in the most illustrious layman 
of the empire.^ He returned to Rome with a just increase of reputation, and after 
a short exeftise of the monastic virtues, he was dragged from the cloister to the 

Sipal throne» by the unaninious voice of the clergy, the senate, and the peoplcr 
e alone resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation; and his humble petition, 
that Maurice would be pleased to reject the choice of the Romans, could only serve 
to exalt his character in the eyes of the emperor and the public When the fatal 
muidate was proclmmed, Gregory solicited the aid of some friendly merchants to 
convey him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and modestly concealed him- 
self some days amon^; the woods and m^untsuns, till his retreat was discovered, as 
it is said, by a celestial light. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted thirteen years, six months, 
and ten days, is one of the most edifying periods of the history of the church. His 
virtues, and even his faults, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of pride 
and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily suited to his station, and to 
the temper of the tinges. In his rival, the patnarch of Constantinople, he con- 
demned the antichristian title of universal bishop, which the successor of St, Peter 
was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to assume; and the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Gregory was confined to the triple character of bishop of Rome, primate 
of Italy, and apostle of the west. He frequentiy ascended the pulpit, and kindled, 
by his rude, though pathetic eloquence, the congenial passions of his audience: the 
language of the Jewish prophets was interpreted and applied, and the minds of the 
people, depressed by their present c^amities were directed to the hopes and fears 
of the invisible w^rid. His precepts and example defined the model of the Ro- 
man liturgy ;(1} the distribution of the parishes, the calendar of festivals, the or- 
der of processions, the service of the priests^and deacons, the variety and change 
of sacerdotal garments. Till the last days of his life, he officiated in the canon of 
the mass, which continued above three hours; the Gregorian chant(3) has pre- 
served the vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough voices of 
the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Jloman school. (3) Experi- 
ence had shown him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous rites, to sooth the 
distress, to confirm the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the dark en- 
thusiasm of the vulgar; and he readily forgave their tenddtcy to promote the reign 
of priesthood and superstition. The oishops of Italy and the adjacent islands acr 
knowledged the Roman pontiff as their special metropolitan. Even the existence, 
the union, or the translation of episcopal seats, was decided by his absolute discre- 
tion: and his succes^l inroads into the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul^ 
might countenance the more lofty pretensions of succeeding popes. He interposed 
to prevent the abuses of popular elections; his jealous care maintained the purity 
of feitb and discipline, anid the apostc^ic shepherd assiduously watched over the 
, &ith and discipline of the subordinate pastors. Under his reign, the Arians of Ita- 
ly and ^ain w^re reconciled to the catholic church, and the conquest of Brit^ 
reflects less glory on the name of Catsar, than on that of Gregory I. Instead of 
lax. legions, forty monks were embarked for that distant island, and the pontiff la- 

(1) The Lord's pnyer eonikti of half a dozen Unet: the Saemmentariai and Antiphonariat ef Gr^ 
Mnr fin eight hundred and eifl;hty folio pages (torn. iii. p. l— SSOwj) yet these only constitute a part oftht 
Ord» Romanus, which MabilTon has illastrated, and Fleuryhai abridged (Hist. Eceleu torn. Tiii.p,lS9-^ 
!««> • 

fi) I learn from the abbe Dobos (Reflections sur la Poesie et la Feintore, torn. iii. p. 174, 17J.J that the sim- 
pliaity of the AmbnMian chant wa»eonfined to four modes, while die more perfect harmony of the Gresonaa 
eomimsed the eight modes or fifteen chords of the ancient music He dhienres (p. 332.) that the coniH&seBO 
admire Hke ptciaee and many passages <ff the Gregoriwi office. 

(S) John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. lib. ii. e. 7.) express^ the early contempt of the Italians for tramontane 
iOMring. Alpina soheet corpora Toeumsaamm tomtruis altisone perstrepentia, susceptse modulationis dirl* 
ccdioero pr6pne non resultant* quia bibuU guttaiis barbara feritas dam inflezionibQS et repereoisionibas mi- 
tern astttur edere caatilenam, naturali quodam fiagorequasi plaustra per gradns confuse sonantia rigldas to> 
ca Jactat, See. In the time of Charlrmagiie,the FAoks, though, witb tomt reluctanee^ admitted the Jvstice 
4»rth!eieproteh. Muimtori, Dinrrt S5. • « ' • 
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mented the austere duties whichforbade him to partake the perils of their spiritual 
warfare. In less than two years he could announce to the archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, that they had baptized the king of Kent with ten thousand of his Anelo-Sax- 
ons; and that the Roman missionaries, like those of the primitive church, were 
armed only with spiritual and supernatural powers. The credulity or the pru- 
dence of Gi'cgory was always disposed to confirm the truths of religion by the evi- 
dence ef ghosts, miracles, and resurrections;(l) and posterity has paid to his me- 
mory the same tribute, which he freely granted to the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. The celestial honours have been liberally bestowed by the 
authority of the popes; but Gregory is the last of their own order whom they nave 
presumed to inscribe in the calendar of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose from the calamities of the times: and the 
Roman bishops, who have delug;ed Europe and Asia with blood, were compelled 
to reign as the ministers of charity and peace. I. The church q£ Rome^ as it has 
been formerly observed, was endowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, and 
the more distant provinces; and her agents, who were frequently subideacons, had 
acquired a civil and even criminal jurisdiction over their tenants and husband- 
men. The successor of St, Peter administered his patrimony with the temper 
of a vigilant and moderate landlord ;(2) and the epistles of Gregory are filled with 
salutary instructions to abstain from doubtful or vexatious lawsuits; to preserve 
the integrity of weights and measures; to grant every reasonable delay, and to re- 
duce the capitation of the slaves of the glebe, who purchased the right of mar- 
riage by the payment of an arbitrary fine. (3) The rent or the produce of these 
estates was transported to the mouth of the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the 
pope; in the use of wealth he acted like a faithful steward of the church and the 
poor, and liberally applied to their wants the inexhaustible resources of abstinence 
and order. The voluminous account of his receipts and disbursements was kept 
above three hundred years in the Lateran, as the model of Christian economy. 
On the four great festivals, he divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, to 
his domestics, to -the monasteries, the churches, the places of burial, the aliQS^ 
houses, and the hospitals of Rome, and' the rest of the diocess. On the first 4ay 
of every month, he distributed to the poor, according to the season, their stated 
portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, clothes, and 
money; and his» treasures were continually summoned to satisfy, in his name» the 
extraordinary demands of indigence and merit. The instant distress of the Mck 
and helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each day, 
and of every houn nor would the pontiff indulge himselt in a fragal repast, till he 
had sent the dishes from his own table to some objects deserving of his compas- 
sion. The misery of the times had reduced the nobles and matrons of Rome to 
accept, without abksh, the benevolence of the church: thi«e thousand virgins 
received their food and raiment from the hand of their benefactor; and many 
bishops of Italy escaped from the barbarians to the hospitable threshold of the 
Vatican. Gregory might justly be styled the father of his country; and such was 
the extreme sensioility of his conscience, that, for the death of a beggar who had 
pnerished in the streets, he interdicted himself during several days from the exer- 
cise of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfortunes oi Rome involved the apostolic 
pastor in the business of peace and war; and it might be doubtful to himself^ whether 
piety or ambition prompted him to supply the place of his absent sovereign. 
Gr^ory awakened the emperor from a long sdumber, exposed the guilt or inca- 
pacity of the exarch and his inferior ministers, complained that the veterans were 
withdrawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto, encouraged the Italians to 
guard their cities and altars, and condescended* in the crisis of danger to name the 
tribunes, and to direct the operations of the provincial troops. But the martial 
spirit of the pope was checked by the scruples of humanity and religion; the im- 
position of tnbute, though it was employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned 

(4) A French critie (Petrut GftsMiiTilUas, Oper»«toin. ii. p. 105— llS.yhai vindicated the right of GregoiT 
to tiie entire nonieme of the Dtalo|rnefl. Dapin (Com. V. p. 1S8.) does not think that any one will Tonch Tot 
the trnth of all these mttacles; I should like to know how manv of them he believed himself. 

(t) Baronius is anwillin^ to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray that they con» 
nsied not of kingdoms, but farms. The French writers, the Benedictine editors (torn. iv. lib. 3. p. 372, &c.,) 
and Flenry ^tnra. riii. p. 29. See.O are not afraid of entering into tliese hamble, though useful details; and the 
humanity of Flenry dwells on the social virtoet of Gregory. 4^ ' ^ 

(5) I most sospeet that this pecuniary fine on the marriages of vilhiins prednced the famous, and oflai fk- 
buloos right, it cnissage, de raarqoette, &c. With the consent of her hatband, a handsome bnde might eom- 
wnte the payment in the armi of a young landlonl, and the mutual favour might afford a precedent of lofal 
nthcrtban legal tyrannr* 
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as odious and oppVesfsivc; whilst he protested against the imperial cdicts> the pioas^ 
cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a nniUtary for a monastic life. If we may 
credit his own declarations, it would have been easy for Gregory to exterminate 
the Lombards by their domestic factions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a 
count, to save that unfortunate nation from the vengeance of their foes. As a 
Chnstian bishop, he preferred the s^utary offices of peace; his mediations ap^ 
peased the tumult of arms; but he was too conscious of the arts of th^ Greel^ 
and the passions of the Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the obser- 
vance of the truce. Disappointed in the hope of a general and lasting treaty, he 
presumed to save his country without thfe consent of the emperor or the e^arch^ 
The sword of the enemy was su^ended over Rome; it was averted by the mild 
elo(][uence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who commanded the respect of he- 
retics and barbarians. The merits m Gregory were treated by the Byzantine 
court with reproach and insult; but in the attachment of a grateful people, he 
found the purCTi>rcward of a citizen, and the best right of a sovereign, (1) 

CHAPTER XLVL 

Hevolutions of Persia t^ier the death of Chosroes or NusMrtatu — Hk son, JEhrmouz, a /y* 
rant, is deposed. — Usurpation of Bahwam.^^FUght and restoration of Chosroes 11.—* 
His gratitude to the Bomans. — The ehagmi of the Avars. — BepoU of the army agamsi 
Maurice— His death.— Twrarmy of Pfwcas. — Elevation of Heraclius. — Tfie Persian 
war. — Chosroes subdues Syria, Egypt, and Ma Minor. — Siege of Constantinople b^ 

' the Persians and Avars.^-^Persian Expeditions*— -Victories xmd triumph of HeraeUus* 

T^E con'flict of Rome and Persia was prolonged h'om the death of Crassus to 
the reign ot Heraclius. An experience of seven hundred years might convince 
the rival nations of the impossibility of maintaining their conquests, beyond the 
laltal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and Ju- 
lian was awakened by the trophies of Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia in- 
dulged the ambitious hope of restoring the empire of Cyrus. (2) Such extraordi- 
nary efforts of power and courage will ^ ways command the attention of posterity; 
but the events bv which the fate of nations is not materially changed, leave a feint 
hnpression on the page of history, and the patience oi the reader would be ex- 
hausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, undertaken without cause, pro- 
secuted without glory, and terminated without effect. The arts of negotiation^ 
unknown to the simple fatness oi the senate and the Cxsars^ were assidupasly 
xmltivated by the Byzantine princes; and the memorials of their perpetual embas- 
»e»[3) repeat, with the same uniform prolixity, the language of falsehood and de- 
clamation, the insolence of the barbarians, ana the servue temper of the tributary 
Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of materials^ I have studied to com- 
press tihe narrative of these uninteresting transactions^ but the just Nushirvan is 
still applauded as the model of oriental kings, atid the ambition of his grandson 
Chosroes prepared the revolution of the east, which was speedily accomplished 
by th^ arms and the religion of the successors of Mahotnet. 
^ In the useless altercations that precede and justify the quarrels of princes, the 
Greeks and the barbarians accuse each other of violating the peace which had 
been concluded between the two empires about four years before the death of Jus- 
tinian. The sovereign of Persia and Iiidia aspired to reduce, under his obedience^ 
the province of Yemen, or Arabia Felix ;(4) the distant land of myrrh and fran- 
kincense^ which had escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of the cast. 
After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons and 
brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians: they chased the strangers of 

(1) The tempo^l reTi^n of Gregory 1 U nWj ertNised by Sigoniai in the fint book, de Regno Italise. See 
bit works, torn. ii. p. 44— 75. » * -o » -p 

^ (a) MitM qui . . . repoMerent . . . veterei ^erttram iie Maeedonum terniinot, leqne loiTManiiD postesM 
Cvro et post Alexandro, per Ttnilnqueiititro ae miniM jieiebat. Ticit. Annal. 6. 31. Sock was the kmfitafie 
•f the Atsaeid*; I hare repeatedlv marked the lofty elatros of tbe Sasaaaians. ^ 

. W S^ the embassies of Menander, extracted and presenred in the tenth century by the arder of Comtan- 
mie FOrphyrogenituf . 

(4)The general independenee of the Arabs, which cannot be admitted without many lloi adorn, U blindlr 
tsaerted m a separate dissertation of the authors of the Univeraal History, vol. u. p. WO-^ 4^. A perpetual 
miraole u supposed to hare guarded the propbeey in fiiTour of the prtsterity of Ishmaelj at /heie letnKrd hi- 
ijotsMcnotaftaidtonskthetnithofCkmtiaiUtyonthUfraiiwidtKppeiyfbondMtoiu ^ , 
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Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea; and a native prince of the ancientHomerites was 
restored to the throne as the vassal or viceroy of the great Nushirvan^Y 1) But 
the nephew (tf Instinian declared his resolution to avenge the injuiies ofcms Chris- 
tian al!y» the piince of Abvssinia, as thev suggested a decent pretence to <Ubcoii- 
tinue the annual tribute, wnich was poorly disguised by the name of pension. The 
'Churches of Persarmenia were oppressed bjr the intolerant spirit of the Magi; they 
seci:etly invoked the protection ot the Christians, and after the pious murder of their 
satraps, the rebels were allowed and supported as the brethren and subjects of the 
Roman emperor. The complaints of Nushirvan were disregaixled by the Byzan- 
tine court; Justin yielded to tne importunities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy; and the Pernan monarchy was threatened at the 
isame instant by the united forces of Europe, of Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At 
the age of fourscore, the sovereign of the east would perhaps have chosen the 
peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness; but as soon as war became ine^ 
vitable, he took the field with the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor trem- 
bled in the palace of Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, conducted in perr 
son the siege of Dara; and although that important fortress had been left destitute 
of troops and magazines, the valour of the inhabitants resisted above five months 
the archers, the elephants, and the military engines ci the great king. In the 
meanwhile his general Adarman advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, 
passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the city, 
of Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his master, whose perseve- 
rance, in the midst of winter, at length subverted the bulwark of the east. ' But 
these losses, which astonished the provinces and the court, produced a salutary 
effect in the repentance and abdication of the emperor Justin; a new spirit arose in 
the Byzantine councils; and a truce of three years was obtained by the prudence 
of Tiberius. That seasonable interval was employed in the preparations of war; 
"and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the world, that from the distant countries 
of the Alps and the Rhine, from Scythia, Mxsia, Pannonia, Illyricum, and Isau- 
Tia, the strength of the imperial cavalry was re-enforced with one hundred and 
lifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, without fear, or without fsaih, re- 
solved to prevent the attack of the enemy; again passed the Euphrates, and db- 
missing the ambassadors of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to awsut his ar- 
rival at Cxsarea, the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The two armies 
encountered each other in the battle of Meiitene; the barbarians, who darkened 
the sur with a cloud of arrows, prolonged their line, and extended their wings 
across the plain; while the Romans, in deep and solid bodies, expected to prevail 
in closer action, by the weight of the swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who 
commanded their right wing, suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked 
their rear-guard in the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the camp, 
pillz^ed the royal tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with 
the spoils of Asia, cut his way through the Persian host, and returned with songs 
of victory to his friends; who had consumed the day in single combats, or inef- 
fectual sKirmishes. The darkness ctf the night, and the separation of the Romans, 
afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of revenge; and one of their camps 
was swept away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the review of his loss, 
and the consciousness of his danger, determined Chosroes to a speedy retreat; he 
burnt, in his passage, the vacant town of Meiitene; and, without consulting the 
safety of his troops, boldly swam the Euphrates on the back of an elephant. After 
this unsuccessful campaign, the want of magazines, and perhaps some inroad of 
the Turks, obliged him to disband or divide his forces; the Romans were left mas- 
ters of the field, and their general Justinian, advancing to the relief of the Persar- 
menian rebels, erected his standard on the banks of the Araxes. The great Pom- 
pey had'formerly halted within three days* march of the Caspian :(2) that inland 
sea was explored for the first time, by a hostile fleet,(3) and seventy thousand 

(1) D*Herbelot« Biblioth. Orient, p. 477. Poeock. Specimen Hht. Arabura. p. 04, 05. Fatber Pagi (Critica, 
txMn. ii. p. 640.) hat proTed, Uiat after ten yean' peace, the Persian waf, whieh eontinuetl twenty yean, wa« re^ 
newed A. D. 571. Mahomet was born A. D. 569; in the year of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah (Gaff- 
nier Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. p. 89, 90—98.;) and Uiis account allowi two yean for the conqaett of Temco. 

(3) He had vanquished the Albanians, who broaf^ht into the field twelve thousand horse, and sixty thousand 
foot; but he dreaded the multitude of venbroous reptiles, whose existence may admit of some doubt, at vrall as 
that of the neighboorinK: Amaxons. Plutarch, in Pompeio, tonu ii. p. 1105, 1 100. 

(3) In the history of the world I can only receive two navies on the Caspian,— 1. Of the Macedonfam, wfaes 
Patredes, the admiral of the kingpi of Syria, Seleucus and Antiochns, descended most probably the river OxUs« 
from the coHfinei of Hidia (Plin. Hitt. K«tUT« ti. SI.) 2* Of the Runituii, wbcn BeteU. condicted tflcetwa 
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•captives were transplanted from Hvrcania to the isle of Cyi)rus. On the return 
of spring Justinian descended into the fertile plains of Assyria, the flames of war 
approaclid the residence of Nushirvan, the indignant monarch sunk into the grave^ 
and his last edict restrained his successors from exposing their person in a battle 
against the Romans. Yet the memory of this transient anront was lost in the glp* 
nes of a long rei^; and his formidable enemies, ^fter indulging their dream of 
•conquest, again solicited a short respite from the calamities of war. (1) 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormouz, or Iiormisdas, the 
eldest or the most favoured of his sons. With the kingdoms of Persia and India, 
he inherited the reputation and example of his father, the service, in every rank» 
of his wise and variant oflicers, and a general system of administration, harmo* 
nized by time and political wisdom, to promote the happiness of the prince and 
people. But the royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessmg, the friendship 
of a sage who had presided over his education, and who always preferred the ho- 
nour to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his inclination. In a dispute with 
the Greek and Indian philosophers, Buzurg(2) had once maintained, that the most 
grievous misfortune of life is old age without tne remembrance of virtue; and our 
candour will presume that the same principle compelled him, during three years, 
to direct the councils of the Persian empire. His zeal was rewarded by the gra- 
titude and docility of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself more indebted to his 
jpreceptor than to his parent: but when age and labour had impaired the strength 
and perhaps the faculties of this prudent counsellor, he retired from court, and 
abandoned the youthful monarch to his own passions and those of his favour- 
ites. By a fatal vicissitude of human affairs, the same scenes were renewed at 
Cte»phon, which had been exhibited in Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninus* 
The ministers of flattery and corruption, who had been banished by the father, 
were i*ecalled and cherished by the son; the disgrace and exile of the friends of 
l^ushirvan established their tyranny; and virtue was driven by degrees from the 
mind of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the government of the state. The 
faithful agents, the eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the progress of dis- 
order, that the provincial governors flew to their prey with the fierceness of lions 
and eagles, and that their rapine and injustice would teach the most loyal of his 
subjects, to abhor the name and authority of their sovereign. ,The ancerity of 
this advice was punished with death, the murmurs of the cities were despised, 
"their tumults were quelled by military execution; the intermediate powers between 
tlie throne and the people were abolished; and the childish vanity of Hormouz, 
who affected the daily use of the tiara, was fond of declaring, that he alone would be 
the judge as well as the master of his kingdom. In every word, and in every ac- 
tion, the son of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His ava- 
rice defrauded the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps; the palace, 
the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were stained with the blood of the innocent, 
and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution of thirteen thousand victims. 
As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes condescended to observe, that the 
fears of the Persians, would be productive of hatred, and that their hatred must 
terminate in rebellion: but he forgot that his own guilt and folly had inspired the 
sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the event which he so justly appre^ 
hehded. Exasperated by long and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, 
' Susa, and Carmania, erected the standard of revolt; and the princes of Arabia, 
India, and Scythia, refused the customary tribute to the unworthy successor of 
Nushirvan. • The arms, of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflict- 
ed the frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria; one of their generals professed him- 
self the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were animated by a miraculous image 
of Christ, whose mild aspect should never have been displayed in the front of bat- 
tle. (3) At the same time the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded by the 

mrroy from the neighboarbood of Mbteow to the coast of Pen'm (Bdrs TrtTeb, toI. ii. p. 325— 35S.) He jastlf 
obierres, that sueh martial pomn had never hern displayed on the Volga. 

<1) For these Peruan wan and treaties, iiee Menander, in Escerwu Lent. p. 113—125. Theophftnes Bjzanf. 
apnd Photinm, cod. Ixir. p. 77. 80, 81. Eragrius, lib. r. «. 7—13. Theophybief, lib. iii. c. 0—10. Agathias, lib. 
ir. p. 140. 

(2) Bnzurg Mlhir may be considered, in his charaeter and sution, as the Seneca of the east; but hit Tirtiwat 
«nd perhaps his faalts, are less known than those of the Roman, who appears to hare hern mueh more loqna* 
^sioQs. llie Persian sage was the person who imported from India the game of chess and the Ikbles of Pilpar. 
Such has been the fkroe of his wisdom and rirtues, that the Christians claim him as a belierer In the gospel f 
and Uie Mahometans rerere Buzurg as a premature Mnisulman. D'Herbelot, Bibltotfa^ue Oiientale, p. 
318. 

<3;-See the Jraitaiiwi ttf Scipio in Theophylact, lib. h^^}i* the imagt of ChrisV, lib. ii. c. 3. H^iraacr I ihaU^ - 
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creat khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of three or four hundred thousand 
Turks. The imprudent Hormouz accepted their perfidious and formidable sud; 
the cities of Khorasan or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates; the 
march of the barbarians towards the mountains of Hyrcania revealed the corres- 
pondence of the Turkish and Roman arms; and their union must have subverted 
the throne of the house of Sassan. 

, Persia had been lost by a king; it was saved by a hera After his revolt, Va- 
ranes or Bahram is stigmatized by the son of Hormouz as an ungrateful slave: the 
proud and ambiguous reproach of despotism, since he was truly descended from 
the ancient princes of Rei,(l) one of the seven families whose splendid, as well as 
substantial prerogatives exalted them above the heads of the Persian nobility. (2) 
At the siege of Dara, the valour of Bahram was signalized under the eyes of^Nu- 
shirvan, and both the father and son successively proinpted him to the command 
of armies, the government of Media, and the superintenoance of the palace. The 
popular prediction which marked him as the deliverer of Persia, might be in- 
spired by his past victories and extraordinary figure: the epithet Giubm is ex- 
pressive of the quality of dry wood; he had the strength and stature of a snant, 
and his savage countenance was fancifully compared to that of a ^vild cat While 
the nation trembled, while Hormouz disguised nis terror by the name of suspicion, 
and his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bahram alone 
displayed his undaunted courage and apparent fidelity; and as soon as he found 
that no more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him against the enemy, 
he prudently declared, that to this fatal number. Heaven had reserved the ho- 
nours of the triumph. The steep and narrow descent of the Pule Rudbar,(3) or 
Hyrcanian rock, is the only pass through which an army c^ penetrate into the 
territory of Rei and the plains of Media. From the commandmg heights, a band 
of resolute men might overwhelm with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish 
host: their emperor and his son were transpierced with arrows; and the fugitives 
were lef^ without counsel or proviaons, to the revenge of an injured people. The pa- 
triotism of the Persian general was stimulated by his affection for the city of his fore- 
fathers; in the hour of victory every peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a 
hero; and their ardour was kmdled by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, 
and tables of massy gold, the spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile camp« 
A prince of a less malignant temper could not easily have forgotten his benefactor, 
and the secret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed by a malicious report, that 
Bahram had privately ret^ned the most precious fruits of his Turkish victory.. 
But the approach of a Roman army on the side of the Araxes compelled the im- 
placable t3rrant to smile and to applaud; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded 
with the permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and discipline 
more formidable than a Scvthian multitude. Elated by his recent success, he 
despatched a herald with a bold defiance to the camp of the Romans, requesting^ 
them to fix a day of battle, and to choose whether they would pass the river them- 
selves, or allow a free passage to the arms of the great king. The lieutenant of 
the emperor Maurice preferred the safer alternative, and this local circum- 
stance, which would have enhanced the victory of the Persians, rendered their de- 
feat more bloody, and their escape more difficult. But the loss of his subjects, 
and the danger of his kingdom, were overbalanced in the mind of Hormouz by 
the disgrace of his personal enetny; and no sooner had Bahram collected and re* 
viewed his forces, tnan he received from a royal messenger the insulting gift of a 
^tafT, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. Obedient to the 

tpetk more amplf of the ChristiAm images— I bad almost said idols. This, if I am not mistaken, is the old- 
est MViM9reii|To« of divine manolkctorer but ia the neit thousand years, many others issued from the same 

WOllMlOp. 

(1) Rancor Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit as already flourishinir, seren hundred years 
bdbre Christ, under the Amyrian empire. Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this citv, five 
bundled stadia to the south of the Caspian i^tes, was successirely embellished by the Macedonuuu and Par- 
thian*. (Strabo, lib. xL p. 906.) Its |p«ndeur and popniousness m the ninth century it exanerated beyond 
the bounds of credibility; bat Rei hat been tinee ruined by wart and the unwholetomenets or the air. Char* 
din« Voyage en Perse, torn. L p. 370, S80. iy*Herbelot, Biblioth. Oriental, p. 714. 

(i) TheopliyhMt, lib. iii. c» 18. The story of the seren Persians is told In the third book of Herodotus; and 
their noMe descendants are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the independence of 
Otanet (Herodot. lib. iii. c. 83, 84.) is hostile to the spirit of despotiun, and it may not teem probable that the 
aeren families could surviTc the revolutions or deren hundred years. They might, however.be represented 
by Ibe seven minittert; (Brizzon, de Regno Pertico, lib. i. p. 100.) and tome Pertian iioblet, like the kings oT 
Fontat (Polrb. lib. v. p. 5400 and Cappadocia, (Diodor. SicuL lib. 31. torn. ii. p. 517.) might claim their detceut 
from the bold compani<nit of Darius. 

(3) See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius. (Voyage en Perse, p. 997, 098.) who tictnd-- 
ed it with much difficulty and danger in hii return from Ispahan: to the Catptan lea.^ 
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"Will of his sorerei^, he showed himself tq the soldiers in this unworthy ^gmse;: 
they resented bis ignomiiiy and their own: a shout of rebellion ran through the 
rauKS, and the general accepted their oaths of fidelity and vows of revenge. A 
second messenger, who had been commanded to bring the rebel in chains, was 
trampled under the feet of an elephant^ and manifestoes were diligently circula- 
ted; exhordng the Persians to assert their freedom against an odious and con- 
temptlbie t5ri^in^ The defection was rapid and universal: his loyal slaves were 
:^carif}ced to the ]>ubUc funr; the troops deserted to the standard of Bahram; and 
the j)rovinces again saluted the deliverer of his country. 

As the passes were Saithfiilly guarded^ Hormouz could only cofm)ute the number 
of bis enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience, and the daily defection of 
those who, in the hour of his distress^ avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obli- 
gations. He proudly di^ayed the ensigns of royalty; but the city and palace of 
Modain had already escafW from the hand of the tyrant Among the victims of 
his cruelty, Bindoes, a Saissanian pnnce, had been cast into a dungeon; his fetters 
v^ert broken by the zeal and courage of a brother; and he stood before the king at 
the head of those trusty guards who had been chosen as the ministers of his coa^ 
^Dement, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the hasty intrusion and bold re- 
proaces c^ the captive, Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for advice or assists 
ance; discovered that his strength consisted in the obedience of others^ and pa- 
t^nt^ yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne to 
the same dungeon in which he himself had been so lately confined. At the first 
tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped from the city; he 
was i>ersauded to return by the pressing and friendly invitation of Bindoes, wha 
promised to seat him on his father's throne, and who expected to reign under the 
name of an inexperienced youth. In the just assurance, that his accomplices 
could neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and that every Persian might be 
trusted as the ju^e and enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public trial without 
a copy in the annals of the east. The son of Nushirvan, who had requested to 
plead in his own defence, was introduced as a criminal into the full assembly c^ 
me nobles and satraps. (1) He was heard with decent attention as long as he ex- 
patiated on the advantages of order and obedience, the danger of innovation and 
the inevitable discord of those who had encouraged each other to trample on their 
lawfiil and hereditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their humanity, he ex- 
torted that pity which is seldom refused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and while 
they beheld the abject posture and sc^ualid appearance of the prisoner, his tears^ 
his chains, and the marks of i^ominious stnpes, it was impossible to foi^t how 
reoently they had adored the divine splendour of his diadem and purple. But an 
angry murmur arose in the assembly as soon as he presumed to vindicate his con- 
duct, and to applaud the victories of his reign. He defined the duties of a king, 
and the Persian nobles listened with a smile of contempt; they were fired with in- 
dignation when he dared to vilify the character of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet 
cfier of resigning the sc^re to the second of his sons, he subscribed his own coo- 
deuination, and sacrificed the life of his innocent favourite. The mangled bodies 
of the boy and his mother were exposed to the people: the eyes of Hormouz were 
pierced with ^ hot needle; and the punishment of the father was succeeded by the 
coronaticmof his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended the throne without gnilt, 
and his piety sU'ove to alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch: from the 
dungeon he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, supplied with Uber- 
nUty the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and patiently endured the furious sal- 
lies of his resentment and despsdr. He might despise the resentment of a blind 
and unpopular tyrant, but the tiara was trembling on his head, till he could sub- 
vert the power, or acquire the friendship, of the great Bahrara, who sternly de- 
nied the justice of a revolution, in which himself and his soldiers, the true repre- 
sentatives of Persia, had never been consulted. The offer of a general amnesty, 
and of the' second rank in Ws kingdom, was answered by an ^isUe from Bahram, 
fri^^ <^ the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of tyrants, the satrap of satraps, 
general of the Persian armies, and a prince adorned with the title ot eleven vu-f 
taes.(2) He commands Chosroes, the son of Hwtnouz, to shun the example and 

, (I) Tlidoriciitah inppttsethatBRhmro convened IhbanemVb: and proclaimed Chowoes; lint Theophylacf 
tt,nillniiDtt^^jnMetlMtinctand«Pedible. 

(*) See the wordi of TheophyUct, lib. W, c 7. Bxp»itct>Xo( to«5 flioi?, vt%HTm iTi^tevif;, tu^iobv ij^Spoc, <••• 
'Tp9nrtli.|uy»fft»9a>v,mfIi^flr^^rli »^»v J«wMM«f,&c. Iotbi»ant.wer*ClHMraep ttflnhitpHaStn wxti j«»»Sm«v»? 
9y.[Mr% , . . . • toy? ATmmt (the genii) iKirfieo/tives, Thisis s^uine ori<nuilJHMliba«t. 
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fiite of hi& father, to confine the traitors who had been rdeased from their chains, 
to deposite m some holv place the diadem which he had usurped, and to accept 
from his eracious benefactor the pardon of his fauks and the government of a pro- 
vince. The rebel might not be proud, and the king most assuredly was not hum- 
Ue; but the one was conscious of his strength, and the other was sensible of his 
weakness; and even the modest laogua^ of his reply still left room for treaty and 
reconciliation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves of the palace and the pbpu- 
lacc of the capital; they beheld with terror the banners of a veteran army; they 
were encompassed and surprised by the evolutions of the general; and the satraps 
who had deposed Hormouz, received the punishment of their revolt, or expiated 
their first treason by a second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The life and 
lU)erty of Chosroes were saved, but he was reduced to the necesdty of imploring 
aid or refu^ in some foreign land: and the implacable Bindoes, anxious to secure 
an unquestionable title, hastily returned to the palace, and ended with a bow-string, 
the wretched existence of the son of Nushirvan.(l) 

While Chosroes despatched the preparations of his retreat, he deliberated with 
his remaining friend8,(2) whether he should lurk in the valleys of mount Cauca- 
sus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor. The 
long emulation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Constantine increased his re- 
luctance to appear as a suppliant in a rival court; but he weighed the forces of the 
Romans, and prudently considered, that the neighbourhood of Syria would render 
his escape more easy, and the more effectuaL Attended only by his concubines, 
and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly departed from the capital, followed the 
banks of tne Euphrates, traversed the deseit, and hatted at the distance of ten 
miles from Circesium. About the third watch of the night, the Roman prefect 
was informed of his approach, and he introduced the royal stranger to the tprtress 
at the dawn of day. From thence the kinj^ of Persia was conducted to the more 
honourabfe residence of Hierapolis; and Maurice dissembled his pride, and dis- 
played his benevolence, at the reception of the letters and ambassadors of the 
grandson of Nushirvan, They humbly represented the vicissitudes of fortune and 
the common interest of princes, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bahram, the agent 
of the evil principle, and urged, with specious argument, that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the Romans themselves to support the two monarchies which balance 
the world, the two great luminaries by whose salutary influence it is vivified and 
adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was soon relievea by the assurance, that the 
emperor had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; but Maurice prudently de- 
dmed the expense and delay of his useless visit to Constantinople. In the name 
of his generous benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the fugitive prince 
with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold; a powerful army was assembled on the 
frontiers of Syria and Armenia under the command of tne valiant and faithful 
Narses^S) and this general, of his own nation, and his own choice, was directed 
to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe his sword till he had restored Chos- 
roes to the throne of his ancestors. l*he enterprise, however splendid, was 
less arduous than it might appear. Persia had already repented of her fatal rash- 
ness, which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition of a rebellious 
subject; and the bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate his usurpation, compelled 
Bahram to assun^e the sceptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of the nation. 
The palace was soon distracted with conspiracy, the city with tumult, the pro- 
vinces with insurrection; and the cruel execution of the guihy and the suspected, 
served to irritate rather than subdue the public discontent. No sooner did the 
grandson of Nushirvah display his own and the Roman banners beyond the Ti* 
gris, than he was joined, each day, by the increasing multitudes of the nobility 
and people; and as he advanced, he received, from every side, the gi'ateful offer- 

(1) Theotpiylftet (lib. ir. e. 7.) impntet the ddftth nf Hormons to hit ion, by wt^oie eomroand he wti bett^n 
to death with clahR. I bars followed the milder aeeouot of Kbondemir and Eotychiui, and ihall always be 
cantent «rith the ifiehteat eridenee to extenuate the erime of pnrricide. 

(3) After the battte of Phanalia, the Pompey of Luean (lib. riil. S56~455) boldi a limilar debate. He wai 
himself deairont of Mckmg the Parthians; but hit eompanioMabhorml the unnatoral allianee; and the ad- 
vene prejndiees mifht operate as foreibly on Cbosraet and hi* companiont, who eonld deteribe, with the 
same Tehemence, the contrast (^ hiws, vetiinoo, and manners, between the east and west. 

(3) In this are there were three warriors of the name of Karses, who had been often confounded. (Pajfl, 
Cntio^ torn. ii. p. 640.)— I. A Persarmenian, the brother of Isaac and Armatius, Tvho, after a taecessfii) ac- 
tion against Belitarius, deserted from his Persian sovereifpn, and after vard served in the Italian war. 2. The 
eonnch who oonqnered Italy. 9. The reitorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in the poem of Gorippua (lib. 
in. 88(H-3S7.) as exeelsus super omnia vertiee agmiira .... habitu madestui morum probitate placetii, Tirtute 
verendut; fulminens, ctuttti, vigilans, ^i*. 
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ings 0f the keys of his cities and the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modaiit 
was freed from the presence of the usurper, the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first 
summons of Mebodes at the head of only two thousand horse, and Chosroes ac- 
cepted the sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge of their 
truth, and a presage of his approaching success. After the junction of the inipe- 
rial troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to prevent, the contest was decided 
by two battles on the banks of the Zab, andthe confmes of Media. The Romans, 
with the £aithfid subjects of Persia, amounted to sixty thousand, while the whole 
force of the usurper did not exceed forty thousand men: the two generals signar 
lized their valour and ability, but the victory was finally determined by the pre- 
valence of numbers and discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, Bah- 
ram fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus: the enmity of Persia recon- 
ciled him to the Turks; but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the most 
incurable of poisons; the stings of remorse and despair,, and the bitter remembrance 
of lost glory. Yet the modem Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bahram; 
and some excellent laws have prolonged the duration of his troubled and transi- 
tory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and executions; and the 
muMC of the royal banquet was often ^sturbed bv the groans of d)rhig or mutilated 
criminals. A general pardon might have difHised comfort and tranquiUity through 
a country which had been shaken by the late revolutions; yet, before the sangui- 
nary temper of Chosroes is blamed, we shoidd learn whether the Peraans had not 
been accustomed either to dread the rieour, or to despise the weakness,, erf thdr 
sovereign. The revolt <rf Bahram, and the conspiracy of the satraps, were hapar^ 
tially punished by the revenge or justice of the conqueror; the merits of Bindoes 
himself could not purify his hand from the guilt of roysd blood; and the son of Hor- 
mouz was desirous to assert his own innocence, and to vindicate the sanctity of 
kings. During the vigour of the koman power, several princes were seated on the 
throne of Persia by the arms and the authority of the firat Cxsars. But their new 
subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they had imbibed in 
a foreign land; the instability of their dominion gave birth to a vulgar observation^ 
that the choice of Rome was solicited and rejected with equal ardour by the cq>ri- 
eious levity of oriental slaves. (1) But the glory of Maurice was conspicuous in the 
long and fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of a thousand Romans, 
who continued to guara the person of Chosroes, proclaimed its confidence in the 
fidelity of the strangers; his growing strength enabled him to dismiss his unpopular 
wd, but he steadily professed the same gratitude and reverence to his adopted fa- 
ther; and till the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of the two empires were 
faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of the Roman prince had 
been purchased with costly and important gifts: the strong cities of Marty rqwlis 
and Dara were restored, and the Persarmenians became the wiUing subjects of an 
empire, whose eastern limit was extended,, beyond the example of her former 
times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood of the Caspian^ 
A pious hope was indulged, that the church, as well as the state, mi^ht triumph 
in this revolution; but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Christian bishops, 
the impression was erased by the zeal and eloquence of the Magi; if he was armed 
with philosophic indifierence, he accommodated his belief, or rather his profes- 
sons, to the various circumstances of an exile and a sovereign.' The imaginary 
convisrsion of the king of Persia was^reduced to a local and superstitious veneration 
for Ser|;ius,(3) one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and appeared 
to him m dreams; he enriched his shrine with offerings of gold and silver, and as- 
cribed to his invincible patron, the success of his arms, and the pregnancy of Sirs, 
a devout Christian,, and the best beloved of his wives. (3) The beauty of Sira or 

/ 

(1) Experimentii cogfnitnra ett btrhtrM malle Roma petere- regn oaam habere^ These experiments are 
admirably represented In tke invitation, and expttliion of Vonones, (Annal. ii. 1— 3.) Tiridatet, (AnnakTiL 
32--^.) and Meherdatet, (Annal. xi. 10. 12. 10~14.) Tba eye of Taeitai seems to have transpierced the camf 
of the Parthians and the walb of the baiam. 

fii Sernos and his coinpanion Bacchus, who are said to hare suffered in the persecution of Maximian, ob* 
tained divine honour in France, Italj Constantinople, and the east. Their tomb at Rasaphe was ftmous ftr 
niraelet, and that Syrian town acquired the more hcmoor^le name of Serriopolis. Tillemont, Mem. Eedei. 
torn. V. p. 401—496. Butler's Saiut^ vol. 10. p. 155. 

(3) Eva|(iias,(lib. vi.c. 2].} and Theophylact. lib. v. c 13, 14.) have preserved the original letters of Chos- 
roes. wntten in Greek, signed with bis own liand, and afterward inscribed on crosses and tables of gold, 
which were dcponted in the ehoreh of Sergiopolis. They had been tent to the bishop>of Antiocb, as primata 
m Syiiak 
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'Schirin,(l) her wit» het musical talents, are still famous in the history, or rather 
in the romances of the cast: her own name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, of 
sweetness and grace; and the epithet of Farvis alludes to the charms of her royal 
lover. Yet Sira never shared the pas^on which she mspired, smd the bliss of 
Chosroes was tprtured by a jealous doubt, that while he possessed her person, she 
had bestowed her affections on a meaper &vourite.(3) 

While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the east, the prospect of 
£urop»e is less pleasmg and less glorious. By the departure of the Lombards, and 
the ruin of the Gepids, the balance of power was destroyed on the Danube; and 
the Avars spread theirjj ermanent dommion from the foot of the Alps to the sea- 
coast of the Euxine. The reign of Bamn is the brightest era of their monarchy; 
their chag^, who occupied the rustic palace of AttQa, appears to have imitated 
his character and policy ;r3) but as the same scenes were repeated in a smaller cir- 
cle, a minute representation of the copy would be devoid of the jgreatness and no- 
velty of the ori^nal. The pride ef tfie second Justin, of Tiberras, and Maurice, 
was humbled by a proud barbarian, more prompt to inflict, than exposed to suffer 
the uijuries of war; and as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Eu- 
rope was oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly friendship of the Avars. 
When the Roman envo3rs approached the presence of the chagan, they were 
commanded to wait at the door of his tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit them. If the substance or the stvleof their mes- 
sage was offen^ve to his ear, he insulted, with a real or affected funr, their own 
dignity, and that of their prince; their bag^ge was plundered, and therr lives 
were only «aved by the promise of a richer present and a more respectful address. 
But hia sacred ambassaoors ei^oyed and abused an unbounded license in the midst 
of Constantinople: they urged with importunate clamours, the increase of tribute, 
or the restitution of captives and deserters; and the majesty of the empire was al- 
most equally degraded by a base compliance, or by the false and fearlul excuses, 
with which they eluded such insolent demands. The chagan had never seen an 
elephant; and his curiosity was excited by the strange, and perhaps fabulous, por- 
trait of that wonderful animal. At his command, one of the largest elephants of 
the imperial stables was equipped with stately caparisons, and conducted by a 
numerous train to the royal village in the plains of Hungary. He surveyed the 
enormous beast with suiprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror; and smiled 
at the vain industry of the Romans, who, in search of such useless rarities, could 
explore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, at the expense of the emperor, 
to repose in a golden bed. The wealth of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence 
of her artists, were instantly devoted to the gratification of his caprice; but when 
the work was finished, he rejected with scorn a present so unworthy the majesty 
«f a great king. (4) These were the casual sallies of his pride, but the avarice of 
the chagan was a more steady and tractable passion; a rich and regular supply of 
silk apparel, furniture, and plate, introduced the rudiments of art and luxury 
among the tents of the Scythians; their appetite was stimulated by the pepper and 
cinnamon of India;(5) the annual subady or tribute was r^sed from fourscore to 
one Ikundred and twenty thousand pieces of gold; and after each hostile interrup- 

(1) The Greeks only describe 1ier«t a Romtn by birth, a Christian byreIi|i:ion; bat she is represented as 
Ihedaaghter of the emperor Maurice in the Penian and Tarkish Romances, which celebrate the lore of 
Khosrou for Sehirin, of Sehirin for F^had, the most beantifui youth of the cast. D^Hertielot, ttblioth. On- 
enud. p. 789. 997,908. 

(3) The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, the revolt of Babram,and the flight and re^oration of 
Chosroes, is related Inr two cotemporary Greeks— more concisely by ETagrnas, (lib. vi. c l«— 19.)— and roos| 
diffusely by Theophylact Simocatta: (lib. iii. c tL— 18. lib. iv. c 1—16. lib. t. c 1—15.) sueceedinK eomptlen^ 
Zonaras and Cedt«nas,can only transcribe and abridg^e. The ChriHian Arahs Eutychiu&, (AnnaL tom.b^. 
SIO— 908.) and AbolpharaiottSy (pjnMnu p. 90—98.) appear to have consulted some particular memoirs. The 
great Persian historians of the fifteenth century, Mirkbond and Khondemir, are only known to me by the im- 
perfect extractt of Shikark, (Tarikh, p. 150-1«.) Texeira, or rather Stevens, (Hist, of Perria. p. 18«— 1«$0 « 
Tarkish MS. translated by the abbe Fourmont, (Hist, de PAcadcroie des Inscriptions, tom. vTi. p. 325-334.) 
aad d*HerbeloC,(aas mots, Hormouz, p. 457-459. Bahraro, p. 174. Khosrou Parviz, p. 99fl. Were I perfect- 
ly satisfied of their authority. I could wish these oriental materials had been more copious. 

(3) A geneinl idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be taken from Menander, (Euerp. Legat. p. 
117, gcc and TheophyUct, lib. i. c. 3. lib. viL c 15.) whose eight books are much more honourable to Uie Avar 
than to the Roman prinee. The predecessors of Baian had tasted the Kberalitv of Rome, and he survive! 
the reign of Maurice, (Buat, Hist, des Peoples Barbares, tom. ii. p. 545.) The chaj?an who invaded Italy, A. 
D. ftll. (Muratori, Annall tom. v. p. 305.) was then jovenili setatc florentero, (Paul Wamefrid, de Gest. Lan- 
gobard, lib. V. c. 38.) the son, perhaps, or the grandson of Baian. 

(4) Theophylact, lib. i. c. 5, 6. ^ ,, ,. . ^ .a , r 

(5) Even in the field, the chagan delighted in the tise of these aromatics. He solicited as a eift,I»f<m; 
jMfuxms, and received jrwrM* xati ^vkXov iJJ«v, tutcrm* r» x«i tow Ktye/uvov xea^rov. Theophylact, lib. Vii. c.lS. 
The Europeans of the ruder aces consumed more spiees in their meat and drink than is compatible «nth the 
'deficacy of a modem patlte. "Vic Price des Frangois^ tom. «. p. iW, i«3. 
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tkniy the payment of the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was alwa^rs made the 
first condition of the new treaty. In the language of a bart>arian without guile, ^ 
the prince of the Avars affected to complain of the insincerity of the Greek8,(l) 
yet he was not inferior to the most civilized nations in the refinements of dissimu- 
lation and perfidy* As the successor of the Lombards, the chagan asserted his 
claim to the important city of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of the lUyrian pro- 
vinces* (2) The plains of the Lower Hungai^ were covered widi the Avar horse, 
and a fleet of lar^e boats was built in the Hyrcinian wood, to descend the Danube, 
and to transport mto the Save the materials of a bridge. But as the strong garri- 
son of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, might have 
stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he diH>elled their imprehensions by 
a solemn oath, that his views were not hostile to tne empire. He swore by his 
sword, the symbol of the god d war, that he did not, as the enemyof Rome, con- 
struct a bridge upon the Save. "If I violate nay oath," pursued the intrepid 
Baian, '' may I myself, and the last of my nation, perish by the sword! may the 
. heavens and fire, the deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! may the forests 
and mounttdns bury us in their ruins! and the Save returning, against the laws of 
nature, to his source, overwhelm us in his angry waters!" After this barbavoot 
imprecation, he calmly inquired, what oath was the most sacred and venerable 
among the Christians, what guilt of perjury it was most dangerous to incur. The 
bishop of Singidunum presented the gospel, which the chagan received with, de- 
vout reverence. '* I swear," said he, " oy the God who has spoken in thn holy 
book, that I have neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in my heart." As 
soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated the labour of thebriage, and des- 
patched an envoy to prodsum what he no longer wished to conceal. " Inform the 
emperor," siud the perfidious Baian, " that Sirroium is invested on every »de. 
Advise his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their efiects, and resiftfi a city 
which it is now impossible to relieve or defend." Without the hope of relief, the 
defence of ^rmium was prolonged above three years; the walls were still un- 
touched; but famine was enclosed within the walls, till a merciful capitulation al- 
lowed the escape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the dis- 
tance of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel fate: the buildings were rased, and 
the vanquished people were condemned to servitude and exile. Yet the ruins of 
Sirmium are no longer visible; the advantageous situation of Singidunum soon at- 
tracted a new colony of Sclavonians; and the conflux of the Save and Danube is 
still guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or the fVhite CUy^ so often and so 
obstinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish arms. (3) From Belgrade to 
the walls of ConsUntinople, a line may be measured of six hundred miles; that 
line was marked with flames and with blood; the horses of the Avars were alter- 
nately bathed in the Euxine and the Adriatic; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed by 
the approach of a more savaee enemy, (4) was reduced to cherish the Lombards 
as the protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, whom his country refused 
to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the intention and practice of military ei^ine8;(5) 
but in the first attempts they were rudely framed and awkwardly managed; wid 
the resistance of Diocletianapolis and Berxa, of Phillippolis and Adrianople 
soon exhausted the skill and patience of the beaegers. The warfare of Baian 
was that of a Tartar, yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and generous sen- 
timent: he spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had restored ttie health of 
the best beloved of his wives; and the Romans confess, that their starving army 
was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. His empire extended over Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder;(6) 
and his new subjects were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the 

(1) Tbeophylact, lib. ti. c. 0. lib. vii. c 15. Tbe Greek hi«torian confeuei the truth and justioe oT hit 
remMcb. 

(8),Menancler(in Eseerpf. Legat p. laa— 132. 174, 175.) fletcribei the perinry of Baian and the i arrender of 
Siitniuro. We hare lost bis acaount of the nege* which if commended by TheophyUet, lib. i. e. 3. T« 5* mtw; 

(S) See d*AnTille, in the Merooircf de VAead. des Intcriptions, torn, xxriii. p, 412— 443. The SeUiTOi>ie 
aameof Belgrade k mentfcmed in the tenth eentury by Conitantine PorphyrM^enitot: the Latin appcllntioB 
of Alba Oneca n uted by the Vrankt in the beginning: of the ninth, (p. 414.) 

<f ^ ■STlPv^"***': Eco»»» A. D. 000. No. I. Aal Wamefrid (lib. Ir. c. W.) relates their irruption imo Prioli, 
and (c. SO.) the captivity of his ancestors, about A. D. 032. The Sclari traversed the HadriaUc. cum multhil- 
dmc mrriaro. and nude a descent in the territory of St. Pontnro (e. 47.) 

(5) Bren the hetepoUs, or moTeable turret. Theophytect, lib. k 10, 17. 
t i^Ll^ *^ andTnlHancw of the chafan reaehed to the ndghbonrbood of n western sea, IXftec* auMrths' 
joorneyrramConstamtnople. The emperor Maoriee conversed with soom itinerant harpen.fsom that i^ 
mote country, and only seems to have mSmken a t«de fort nation. Theophytact,lib?vi?c!?. 
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conqueror. (1) The eastern rq^om of Germaoy; which had been left vacant by 
the emigra^n <^ the Vandals, were replenished widi the Sclavonian onanists: 
the same ti^es are discovered in the neighbourhood of the Hadriatic and of the 
Baltic, and with the name of Baian himself, the lUyrian cities of Ne3rss and LIna 
are ag^ found in the heart of Silesia. In the dispo^t^on both of his troopt and 
provinces, the chagan exposed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded, (2) to the 
first assault; and the swords of the enemy were blunted before they encountered 
the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the east to the defence of J&urope; 
and Maurice, who had supported ten yeai*s the insolence of the chagan, declared 
his resolution to march in person against the barbarians. In the space of two 
centuries, none of the successors of Theodosius had appeared in the field, their 
lives were supinely spent in the palace <^ Constantinopld; and the Greeks could 
nolon^r unaerstand, that the name of emperor^ in its primitive seqse, denoted 
the chief of the armies of the republic The martial ardour of Maurice was op- 
posed by the grave flattery of the senate, the timid superstition of the patriarch* 
and the tears of the empress Constantina; and they all conjured him to devolve on 
some meaner general the fatigues and perils of a Scythian campaien. Deaf to 
their advice and entreaty, the empejor boldly advanced(3) seven miles from the 
capital; the sacred ensign of the cross was displayed in the front, and Maurice re- 
viewed, with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of the veterans who had 
fought and conquered beyond the Tigris. AnchialBs saw the last term of his pro- 
gress by sea and laqd; he solicited, without success, a miraculous answer to his 
nocturnal prayers; his mind was cdpfounded by the death of a favourite horse, the 
encounter of a wild boar, a storm of wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous 
child, and he forgot that the best dhien is to unsheathe our sword in the defence 
of our country. (4) Under the pr«(ence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, 
the emperor returned to Constantinople, exchanged the thoughts of war for those 
of devotion, and disappointed the public hope, by his absence and the choice of his 
lieutenants. The bund partiality of fraternal love might excuse the promotion of 
his brother Peter, who fled with equal disgrace from the barbarians, trom his own 
soldiersf, and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was the famous Aeimuntium,(5) which 
had alone repelled the tempest cf AttiUu The example of her warlike youth 
was propagated to succeeding generations; and they obtained, ivom the first or 
the second Justin, an honourable privilege, that their valour should be always re- 
served for the defence of their native countrj'. The brother of Maurice attempted 
to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot band with the mercenaries or his 
camp; they retired to the church, he was not awed by the sanctity of the place; 
the people rose in their cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts were manned; 
and the cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance and injustice. The 
military fame of Commentiolus(6) is the object of satire or comedy rather than of 
serious history, ^nce he was even deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of 
personal courage. His solemn councils, Grange evolutions, and secret orders, 
always supplied an apology for flight or delay. If he marched against the enem^, 
the pleasant valleys of mount Hxmus opposed an insuperable barrier; but in his 
retreat, he explored, with fearless curiosity, the most difficult and obsdete paths, 
which had almost escaped the memory of the oldest native. The only blood 
which he lost was drawn. In a real or affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon; 
and hb health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of the barba- 

(1) Thw is one of the rooit pmhable and laminoos conjeetnret of the learned eonnt de Buat. (Hist, des Pen- 
)»let BartMires, torn, xu p. 546—508.) The Tzechi and Serbi are found together near mount Caucasns, in 111^- 
ricnm, and on the lower Elbe. Eren the wildest titditions of the Bohemians, See. afibrd some colour to his 
hypothettff. 

(2) See Fredegarias, in the historians of France, torn. ii. p. 4^3. Baian did not coaeeal his proud insensibili- 
ty. Ot« toi»vto«5 (not TCTovrocc, according to a foolish emendation,) ia-«^iir« -rij Pw^«xii m? n *»i ov/i^xnf yt 
vftTt ijumru aAmmi, »Kk tftot yi ftn ysvir^tii wvuir9>iri¥. 

(3) See the march and return of Maurice, in Theqphylact, lib. v. c. ;6. lib. vi. c. 1— S. If he were a wri- 
ter of taste or genius, we might suspect him of an elegant irony: but Theophylact is surely harmless. 

(4) »E«5 B4WV05 i»p«rto« mfti,nr6»i mfi ir»Tfti;, iruid,xii. 243. 

This noble vmcj whieh unites the spirit of a hero with the teason of a sage, may prove that Homer was in 
every light superior to his age and couiitiy. 

<5) Theophylact, lib. vii. e. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which had not occurred to my memory, the 
candid reader will correct and excuse ft note in the second volume of this history, which hastens the de- 
cay of Asiomis, or Azimuntioin: another century of patriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by sudb a 
confession. 

(•) See the shameful conduct of Cpmmentiolut, in Theophylact, lib. ii. c. 10—15; lib. vii. c. IS, 14; lib. viii. 
e. 2. 4. 
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rians, was miifdrmly restore^ by *e repose and safety of the winter season. A 
princci who could ijronaote at^ support this unworthy favourite, must deHveuno 
glory from the accidental merit otitis colleague Priscus.(l) In five successive 
battles, which seem to have been conducted with sidll and resolution, seventeen 
thousand two hundred barbarians were made prisoners; near ^xty thousand, with 
four sons of the chagan, were slain: the Roman genend surprised a peaceful dis-* 
trict of the Gepida, whi) slept under the^rotection of the Avars; and his la^,;&)- 
phies were erected on the banks of the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death 
of Trajan, the arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the old Da- 
cia: yet the success of Priscus was tran^ent and barren; and he was soon recalledr 
by the apprehension, that Baian, with dauntless spirit an^ recruited forces, was 
preparing to avenge his defeat under the wal^^ of Constantmople.(2) 

The theory of war was not jnore familiar to the camps of Caesar and TrajuPf 
than to those of Justinian and Maurice. (3^ The iron ot Tuscany or Pontus still 
received the .keenest temper ftom the skill of Ae Byzantine workmen. The 
magazines were pleiAifuUy stored "with every species of oEensive and defensive 
arms. In the construction and use of ships, engines, and fortifications, the barba- 
rians admire the superior ingenjiity of a people whom they had po often vanquished 
in die field. The science of tactics, the ord^, evdutions, and strats^ems, of an- * 
tiquity, were transcribed and studied in tke boc^ of the Greeks and Romans. \ 
But the solitude or degeneracy of the provinces could no longer supply a race of ^' 
men to handle those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those ships, and 
to reduce the theory of war into bold and successful practice. The genhis of Be- 
lisarius and Narses had been formed withouj a master, and expired without a 
disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor generous superstition, could am-* 
mate the lifeless bodies of daves and strangers,* wno had succeeded to the honours 
of the legions: it was in the camp alone that the emperoi* should have exercised a 
despotic command; it was only in the Camps that his authority was disobeyed and in- 
isulted: he appeased and inflamed with gold the licentiousness of the troops; but 
their vices were inherent, their victories were accidental, and their costly main- 
tenance exhausted the substance of a state which they were unable to defend* 
After a long ^d pernicious indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil was under- 
taken by Maurice; but the rash attempt, which drew destruction on his owivhead, 
tended only to aggravate the disease. A reformer should be exempt from the 
suspicion of interest, and he must possess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice might listen to the voice 
of a victorious leader: they disdained the admonitions of statesmen and sophists, 
and when they received an edict which deducted from their pay the price of their 
arms arid clothing, they execrated the avarice of a prince insensible of the dan- 
gers and fati^es from which he had escaped. The camps both of Asia and Eu- 
rope were agitated with frequent and funous seditions;(4) the enraged soldiers of 
Edessa pursued, with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling ge- * 
nerals: they overturned the statues of the emperor, cast stones against the mira- 
culous image of Christ, and either rejected the yoke of all civil and military laws, ■ 
or instituted a dangerous model <^ voluntary subordination. The monarch, al- 
ways cUstant, and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting acconling 
to the exigence of the moment But the fear of a general revolt induced him too 
readily to accept any act of valour, or any expression of loyalty, as an atonement 
lor the papular offence; the new reform was abolished as hastily as it had been an- 
nounced, and the troops, instead of punishment and restraint, were agreeably sur- 
prised by a gracious proclamation of immunities and rewards. But the soldiers 
■accepted without gratitude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emperor; their in- 
solence was elated by the discovery of his weakness and their own strength; and 
their mutual hatred was inflamed beyond £he desire of forgiveness or the hq)e of 
reconciliation. The historians of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion, that Mau- 

(1) Seetheexploitsof Pnteas,Ub. vHucSfS. 

(8) The eeneral detail of the war agi^nft the Avars may be traced in the fine, second, sixth, sevenths and 
-eighth books of the history of the Emperor Manriee, by llieophylaet Simocatta. As he wrote in the reign of 
meradius, he had no temptation to flatten bat his want of jadgmeat renders him difliise in trifles, ftnd con- 
cise in the most interesting faets. 

. (3) Maurice himself composed twelve books en the raiUtary urt, which are still extant, and have be«n pob- 
hshed (UfMsl, 1664.) by John Scheffer at the end of the Tactics of Arrian, (Fabricius, Bib]iot.<3r8eca, lik ir. 
«. 8. torn. iii. p. 878.^ who promises to speak more fully of bis work in its proper place. 

'^*',5®^f\® mutinies under the reign of Mturice, in Thebphytect, lib. iii. c. t— 4} lib. ti. t. 7, 8, lOj libn tii. 
«. 1; «b. Tin, c. C, car. 
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rke conspired to destroy the troops whom he had laboured to reform : the miscon- 
duct and favour of Commentiolus are imputed to this malevolent de»gn; and every 
age must condemn the inhumanitv or avarice(l) of a prince, who by the trifling ran- 
som of six thousand pieces of gold, might have prevented the massacre of twelve 
thousand prisoners in the hands of the chagan. In the first fervour of indignation, 
an order was agnified to the army of the Imnube, that they shocdd spare tne mag- 
azines of the province, and estaoli^ their winter-quarters in the hostile country 
of the Avars. The measure of their grievances was full: thev pronounced Mau- 
rice unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, under 
the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches to the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. After a long series of legal succesnon, the mi- 
litary disorders of the third century were again revived; yet such was the novelty 
of the enterprise, that the insurgents were awed by their own rashness. They 
he^tated to mvest their favourite with the vacant purple; and while the^ rejected 
all treat^r with Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspondence with his son 
Theodosius; and with Germanus^ the father-in-law of the royal youth. So ob- 
scure had been the former condition of Phocas, that the emperor was auite igno- 
rant of the name and character of his rival: but as soon as he leamea, that the 
centurion, though bold in sedition, was timid in the face of danG;er, AUib! (cried 
the desponding prince) if he » a coward^ he will surely be a muraerer. 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderer might have 
spent his fury against the walls; and the rebel army would have been gradually 
consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the emperor. In the ^mes of the 
circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, Maunce dis^ised, with smiles of 
confidence, the anxiety of his heart, condescended to soUcit the applause of the 
factions, and flattered their pride by accepting from their respective tribunes a 
list of nine hundred blueB ana fifteen hundred Sfreena, whom he affected to esteem 
as the solid pillars of his throne. Their treacherous or languid support betrayed 
his weakness and hastened his fall; the green faction were ^e secret accomplices 
of the rebels, uid the blues recommended lenity and moderation in a contest with 
their Roman brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long 
nnce alienated the hearts of his subjects; as he walked barefoot in a religious pro- 
cession, he was rudely assaulted with stones, and his guards were compelled to 
present their iron maces inthe defence of his person. A fanatic monk ran through 
the streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the wrath and the sen- 
tence of God; and a vile plebeian, who represented liis countenance and apparel, 
was seated on an ass, and pursued by the imprecations of the multitude. (2) The 
emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus with the soldiers and citizens; he 
feared, he threatened, but he delayed to strike; the patrician fled to the sanctuary 
of the church; the people rose in his defence, the walls were deserted by the 
guards, and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine of a noctur- 
nal tumult In a small bark the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife and nine 
children, escaped to the Asiatic shore; but the violence of the wind compelled 
him to land at the church of St. Autonomu8,(3) near Chalcedon, from whence he 
despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore the gratitude and friendship of 
the Per^an monarch. For himself, he refused to fly; his body was tortured with 
sciatic pains, (4) his mind was enfeebled by superstition; he patientlv awaited the 
event of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and public prayer to Hie Almighty, 
that the punishment of his sins might be inflicted in this world rather than in a 
future life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two factions disputed the choice 
of an emperor; but the favourite of the blues, was rejected by the jealousy of 

(1) Theophytaet and Theophtnea teem ignorant of the eompincY and avarice of Maarice. These charxcf^ 
so anfiivoanihte to the memory of that emperor, are fint mentKmed by the author of the Paschal Chronicle 
(p. 379, 380^) from whence Zonarai (torn. ii. lib. 14. p. 7r, 78.) has tramcribed them. Cedrenni (p. 390.) hai fbl- 
lowed another computation of the ransom. 

(S) In their ehunoon afainst Maarice, the people of Constantinople biandcd him with the name of Marcio» 
»tc of Mareionistt aherny,(sayiTheophylaet,Ub.Tiii. c. 9.) /ur» rtvct tmaen twKafi»i«n fvi|9ii; rtnun xmrmy*' 
XMTOf. Did Jhey only east out a mgot reproadi, or had the emperor really hstened to some obscnre teacher of 
those ancienPGnostics ? 

(3) The church of St. Antonomns (whom I have not the honour to know) was one hundred and fiftr stadia 
fewu Constantint^le. (Theophylaet, lib. Tiii. e. 9.) The port of Rutropios, where Maurice and his ebildren. 
were murdered, is desenbed by Oyllins (de Bosphoro Thiacio, lib. iit. o. U.) as one of the two harbours of 
Chalcedon. 

(4) The hihaMants of C<uistantinople were genendly sulgect to the voo-oi npSfirnhs ; and Theophylaet in- 
sinuates (lib. Tiii. c. 9.) that if it were consistent with the rules of history, he could assi|^ the medical cnme^^ 
Yet snoh a dieression would ;not hare been more impertioent than his inquiry (lib. vii. c. lA, 17*) into th^ anr 
nual ijiundiitMni»of the Nite, and all Ae opinions of the Gredc phihMophert on that sultf ect. 
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their antagonists, and Germanus himself was hurried along by the crowds, tvho 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the city, to adore the ma^ 
jcsty of Phocas the centurion. A modest wish of resigning the purple to the rank 
and merit of Germanus was opposed by hia resolution, more obstinate and equally 
sincere:. the senAte and clergy obeyed his summons, and as soon as the patriarch 
was assured of his orthodox belief, he consecrated the successful usurper in the 
church of St John the Baptist. On the tliird day, amidst the acclamations of a 
thoughtless people, Phocas mad^ his public entry in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses; the revolt of the troops was rewarded hy a lavish donative, and the new 
sovereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the games of the hip- 
podrome. In a dispute of precedency between the two factions, his partial judg^ 
ment inclined in favour of the greens. Remember that Maurice is still alrve^ re- 
sounded from the opposite side; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished 
and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of death were dcs- 

Eatched to Chalcedon: they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary; and the 
ve sons of Maurice were successively murdered before the eyes of their agonizing 
parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength to rehearse 
a pious ejaculation, — Thou artjust^ O 'Lord! and thy judgments are ri^hteoua. 
And such, in the last moments, was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that 
he revealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse who presented her own 
child in the place of a royal infant (1) The tragic scene was finally closed by^ the 
execution of the emperor himself, in the twentieth year of his reign, and the sixty- 
third year of his age. The bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into 
the sea, their heads were exposed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of the 
multitude, and it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared, that Pho^ 
cas connived at the private burial of these venerable remains. In that grave, the 
faults and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone was remem- 
bered; and at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the history of Theophylact, 
the mournful tale was interrupted by the tears of the audience. (2) 

Such tears must have flowed in secret; and such compassion would have been 
criminal, under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably acknowled^ in the 
provinces of the east and west The images of the emperor and his wife Leontla 
were exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and senate of Rome, 
and afterwards deposited in the palace of the Csesars, between those of Constan- 
tine and Theodosius. As a subject and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregjory to 
acquiesce in the established government, but the joyful applause with wmch he 
salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sullied with indelible disgrace the charac- 
ter of the saint The successor of the apostles might have inculcated with de- 
cent firmness the guilt of blood, and the necessity of repentance; he is content to 
celebrate the deliverance of the people and the fall of the oppressor; to rejoice 
that the piety and benignity of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the im- 
perial throne; to pray that hisiiands may be strengthened against all his enemies; 
and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that after a long and triumphant reign, 
he maybe transferrea from a temporal to an everlasting kingdom. ([3) I have 
already traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, in Gregory's opinion, both to 
heaven and earth; and Phocas does not appear less hateful in the exercise than 
in the acquisition of power. The pencil of^an impartial historian has delineated 
the portrait of a monster;(4) his diminutive and deformed person, the closeness 
of his shaggy eye-brows, his red h^r^ his beardless chin, and his cheek disfigured 
and discoloured by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of 
arms, he indulged in the supreme rank a more ample privilege of lust and drunk- 
enness, and his brutal pleasures were either injurious tohis subjects or disgracefiil 

(1) ^rom tltit generous attempt, Corneille baa cledaced the intricate web of his tmgedj of Herftclius, which 
requires more than one representation to be clearly understood; (Corneille ite V«TOiire, tmn. ▼. p. 300.) and 
which, after an interval of some years, is said to have puzzled the author himself. Anecdotes Dramatiqites, 
torn. i/p. 422. 

(2) The revolt of Phoeas and death of MauHce are told l^y TheophyhMt Sioioeatta, lib. viii^ 7— 130 the 
Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 38a) Theophanes, (Chronograph. p.'238— 344.) Zonaras, torn. ii. lib. Ar. p. 77— 80^) 
and Cedrenus,(p. 300—404.) 

(3) Gregor.hb^xl.epitt. 38. indict 6. Benii^nitatem, vestrss piet«tis ad imperiale fkstl{i:inm perveimisse 
fandemns. Lsetentnr coeli et exultet terra, n de vestris benignis actihus universse rdpablicsK popnlus nane 
usque vehementer aflSietui Itilarescai, Sec. This base flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, ii justly ttut" 
sured by the philosopher Bayle. (Dictionairo Critique, Gregoire I. No. H. torn. ii. p. S97, 198.) Cardinal Bt* 
Toniusi ustifiet the nope at the expense of tbe fallen em peror. 

(4) The images of Phocas were destroyed; but even the malice of hit enemies would snffSer one eopy of 
tuch a portrait or ctrieaiure (Cedrenns, p. 404.) to escape the flames. 
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to himself. Without assuming; the office of aj6rince« he renounced the profession 
of a soldier; and the reign of rhocas afflicted Euro|>e with ignominious peace, and 
Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was inflameofb^ passion, hardened 
Inr fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight of Theodosius to the 
Persian court had been intercepted by a rapid pursuit, or a deceitful message: he 
was beheaded at Nice, and the fast hours of the young prince were soothed by the 
comforts of religion and the consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom dis* 
turbed the repose of the usurper: a whisper was circulated through the east, that 
the son of Maurice was still alive: the people expected their avenger, and the 
widow and daughter of the late emperor would have adopted as their son and 
brother the vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the imperial family,(l) the 
mercy, or rather the discretion, of Phocas, had spared these unhappy females* 
and they were decently confined to a private hou^e. But the spirit of the empress 
Constantina, still mindful of her father, her husband, and her sons, aspired to 
freedom and revenge. At the dead of the night, she escaped to the sanctuary of 
St. Sophia; but her tears, and the gold of her associate Germanus, were insuffi- 
cient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even to 
justice: but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath for her safety; a monastery 
was allotted for her prison, and the widow of Maurice accepted and abused the le- 
nity of his assassin* The discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, dis- 
sdved the engagements and rekindled the fiiry of Phocas. A matron who com- 
manded the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of em- 
perors, was tortured like the vilest malefoctor, to force a confession of her designs 
and associates; and the empress Constantina, with three innocent daughters, was 
beheaded at Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been stained with the 
blood of her husband and five sons. After such an example, it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of meaner victims. Their condem* 
nation was seldom preceded by the forms of trial, and their punishment was im- 
bittered by the refinements of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their tongues were 
torn from the root, ^heir hands and feet were amputated; some expired under the 
lash, others in the flames, others again were transfixed with arrows; and a simple 
speedy death was mercy which they could rarely obtain. The hippodrome, the 
sacred asylum of the pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with 
heads and limbs and mangled bodies; and the companions of Phocas were the most 
sensible, that neither his favour, nor their services, could protect them from a 
tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and Domitians ot the first age of the 
empire. (2) 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to the patrician 
Crispus,(3) and the royal images of the bride and bridegroom were indiscreetly 
placed in the circus by the side of the emperor. The father must desire that his 
posterity should mhent the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was offended by 
this premature and popular association: the tribunes of the green faction, who ac- 
cused the officious error of their sculptors^ were condemned to instant death: their 
lives were granted to the prayers ot the people; but Crispus might reasonably 
doubt whettier a jealous usurper could forget and pardon his involuntary compe- 
tition. The green faction was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas and the loss 
<rf their privileges; every province of the empire was ripe for rebellion; and He- 
raclius, exarch of Africa, per^sted above two years in refusing all tribute and 
obedience to the centurion who disgraced the throne of Constantinople. By the 
secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch was solicited 
to save and to govern his country: but his amlation was chilled by age, and he re- 
aigned the dangerous enterprise to his ,»on Heraclius, and to Nicetas, the son of 
Gregory his friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa were armed by the two 
adventurous youths; they agreed that the one should navigate the fleet from Car- 
thage to Constantinople, that the other should lead an army through Egypt and 

CD The hxaWf of Mauriee it repmented by Daeuige: (Familiae Byztntinae, P- 1%-ff') ^^ «Weit son 
Theodotiiu had been erowned emperor when he wu no more than four yeart and a hair old, and be m alwayi 
Joined with his ftther in the salutations of Gregory. WiUi the Christian daushten, Anastasia and Tbeoeteste, 
X an sarnrised to tod the paean namo of Cleopatra. . ., « * «, .j. .^ 

(J) Some of the cmelties ofPhoeas are marked by Theophylact, hb. vi.i. c. 15-15. Oeor|:e of Pisidia, the 
poet of BeracUos, styles him (Bell. Avarieum, p. 40. Rome, 1777.) rt,? rg-wiJo; o SunutSsnTos *»t ^to^kpti Sm^v, 
The latter epithet is iutt— but the corrupter of life was easily vamiuished. 

(3) In the writers, and in the copies of those writers, there is such hesitation between the names of Prucut 
and Crispos (Daeange, Pam. Byzant. p. 111.,) that 1 have besQ tempted to identify the soD*iQ4aw of Phodu 
with (be hero five timet ^etorioos over the Avgn. 

Voi. III. 24 
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Asia, and that the imperial purple should be the reward of diligence sinds^cces^ 
A faint rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Pbocas, and thc 
wife and mother of the young Heraclius were secured as hostages of his £^th: but 
the treacherous art oi CrisptB extenuated the distant peril, the, means of defence 
were neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept till the African navy cast 
anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was joined at Abidus by the fugitives 
and exiles who thirsted for revenge; the ships of Heraclius, whose lofty masts 
were adorned with the holv symbols of relieion,(l) steered their triumphant course 
through the Propontis; and Phocas beheld from the windows of the palace,, his ap- 
proaching and inevitable fate- The green faction was tempted by gifts and pro- 
mises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless resistance to the landing of the AMcans;: 
but the people, and even the guards, were determined by the well-timied defec- 
tion of Crispus; and the tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded 
the solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in a vile 
habit, and loaded with chains, he was transpqrted in a small boat to the imperial 
galley of Heraclius, who reproached him with the crimes of his abominable reign- 
•* Wilt thou govern better ?" were the last words of the despair of Phocas. Af- 
ter suSTering each variety of insult and torture, his head was severed from his 
body, the mangled trunk was cast into the flames, and the same treatment was in- 
flicted on the statues of the vain usurper, and the seditious banner of the green 
faction. The voice of the clergy, the senate and the people, invited Herachus to 
ascend the throne ,wl>ich he had purified from guilt and ignominy, after some 
graceful hesitation, h^ yielded to their entreaties. His coronation was accompa- 
nied by that of his wife Eudoxia; and their posterity, till the fburth generation,, 
continued to reign over the empire of the east. The voyage of Heraclius had 
been easy and prosperous, the tedious march of Nicetas was not accomplished be- 
fore the decision of the contest: but he submitted without a murmur to the fortune 
of his friend^ and his laudable intentions were rewarded with an equestrian statue, 
and a daughter of the emperor. It was more difficult to trust the fidelity of Cris- 
pus, whose recent services were recompensed by the command of the Cappapo- 
cian army. His arrogance sqon provoked, and seemed to excuse the ingratitude 
of his new sovereign. In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law of Phocas 
was condemned to embrace the monastic life; and the sentence was justified by the 
weighty observation of Heraclius, that the man who had betrayed his father, could 
never be faithful to his friend. (2) 

Even after his death the public 'was afflicted by the crimes of Phocas, which 
armed with a pious cause the most formidable of her enemies. According to the 
friendly and equal forms of the Byzantine and Persian courts, he announced his 
exaltation to the throne; and his ambassador Lilius, who had presented him with 
the heads of Maurice and his sons, was the best qualified to describe the circum- 
stances of the tragic scene. (3) However it might be varnished by fiction or 
sophistry, Chosroes turaed with horror from the assassin, imprisoned the pre- 
tended envoy, disclaimed the usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his 
faLther and benefactor. The sentiments of grief and resentment which humanity 
would feel, and honour would dictate, promoted, on this occasion, the interest of 
the Persian king; and his interest was powerfully magnified by the national and 
religious- preiudi,ces of the magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, which 
assumed the language of freedom, they presumed to censure the excess of his 
gratitude smd friendship for the Greeks; a nation with whom it was dangerous to 
conclude either peace or alliance; whose superstition was devoid of truth and jus- 
tice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, since they could perpetrate the 
most atrocious of crimes, the impious murder of their sovereign. (4) For the 
crime of an ambitious centurion, the natioft which he oppressed was chastised with 
the calamities of war; and the same calamities, at the end of twenty years, were 

ri) Acconfin;? to Tbeophanes xi3»T«oe and s«xov« Stoftircspog, Cedrenui tddi an ee%£ifl05roii|Toi» eixovm tou xvmw, 
Vlii^ Hecachus bore as a banner in the first Persian expedition. See George Pisid. Acrou U 140. The na- 
nnftetiice teemt to have flourished ; but Foggini, the Roman editor (p. Sdn) is at a lost to detennine whetlier 
this picture was an original or a copy. xi- -v « ««* 

SL^?^ir*??y ***^ Phocas an«I the elevation of Heraclius, in Chron. Paschal, p. 380-SW. Theopbanei, 
^,^^?®*K n??r«»»je:3-7. Cedrenus,p.404--407. Zonarat, torn. ii. Fib. xiv. p. 80-82. »~~-^ 

(3) Theophylact, lib. vim. c. 15. The Ufe of Maurice was composed about the year 028 flib. viii c. 1S.«) by 



i^ri^^^iIJ^^^*^^ ^^^ seat themselves under a ptone tree, and the lattev touches Im lyrcL 
«Si?S? wit^ ^S^/V^ "^ *^1f/y "^^^ ^^"« ...» quod ti alia iUii fide^fiiiiset^rcffem laum non 
occiaissent. Eutyeh. Amuuis, torn. ii. p. ail. van. Poeoc1c» ■ 
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Tetaliated and redoubled on the heads of the Persians. (1) The general who had 
restored Chosroes to the throne still commanded in the east: and uie name of Nar- 
-ses was the formidable sound with which the Assyrian mothers were accustomed 
to terrify their infants. It is not improbable, that a native subject of Persia should 
encourage his master and his friend to deliver and possess the provinces of Asia. 
It is still more probable, that Chosroes should animate his troops by the assurance 
that the sword which they dreaded the most would remain in its scabbard, or be 
^rawn in thdr favour. The hero could not depend on the fwth of a tyrant; and 
the tyrant was conscious how little he deserved the obedience of a hero: Narses 
was removed from his military command; he reared an independent standard at 
Hierapolis in Sjrria: he was betrayed by fsdlacious promises, and burnt alive in the 
market-place of Constantinople. Deprived of the only chief whom they could 
fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to victory were twice broken by the 
<:avalry, trampled by the elephants, and pierced by the arrows of the barbarians; 
and a great number of the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by the 
sentence of the victor, who might justly condemn these seditious mercenanes as 
the authoi*s or accomplices of the death of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, 
the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa, were successively be- 
sieged, reduced and destroyed by the Persian monarch: he passed the Euphrates, 
<)ccupied the S3rrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhxa or Aleppo, and soon 
encompassed the walls of Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of 
success discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the dis- 
afiection of his subjects; and Chosroes provided a decent apology for their submis- 
sion or revolt by an impostor who attended his camp, as the son of Maurice,(2) 
and the lawful neir of the monarchy.* 

The first intelligence from the «ast which Heraclius received, (3) was that of 
the loss of Antioch; but the aged metropolis, so often overturned by earthquakes 
and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a small and languid stream ot trea- 
sure and blood. The Persians were equally successful and more fortunate in the 
sack of Csesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; and as they advanced beyond the 
ramparts of the frontiers, the boundary of ancient war, they found a less obstinate 
resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of Damascus has been 
adorned in every age with a royal city: her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped 
the historian of the Roman empire: but Chosroes reposed nis troops in the para- 
dise of Damascus before he ascended the hills of Libanus, or invaded the cities 
of the Phenidamcoast The conquest of Jerusalem, (4) which had been meditated 
hy Nushirvan, was achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grandson; the ruin of 
the proudest monument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the intolerant 
spint of the Magi; and he could enlist, for this holy warfare, an army of six and 
twenty thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might compensate, m some decree, 
for the want of valour, and discipline. After the reduction of Galilee, ana the 
region beyond the Jordan, whose resistance appears to have delayed the fate of 
the capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and 
the stately churches of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or at least da- ' 
maged, by the flames; the devout offerings of thrce hundred years were rifled in 
one sacrilegious day; the patriarch Zachariah, and the true cross, were transport- 
•cd into Persia; and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the 
Jews and Arabs who swelled the disorder of the Persian march. The fugitives 
of Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by the charity of John the archbishop, 

(1) We mast now, for tome ag^, take oar leareoF cdt«n]>orarv1i)itoriaiu, and descend, if it be a deicent, 
from the aflTectaiion of rhetoric, to the rude timplicitf of chronicles and abridjj^roentf. Those of Theophanes 
(Cbronorraph. p^ 244— 279.( and Nicephorus, p. StfifSuppIja re^Iar, but imperfect series of the Persian 
wtn ana for anf additional facts I qaote mj special au thonties. Theophanes, a conrtier who became a monk, 
was bom A. 1). 748; Nieephorus, patriarch of Consuntinople, who died A. D. 829, was somewhat youngen 
they both suffered in the cause of imag^. Hankius de Senptoribus Byzantinis, p. 200—246. 

(2) The Persian historians have been themselves deceived: but Theopbanes (p. 244.) accuses Chosroes of 
the firaud and fklsehood; and Eatychios believes (Anna!, torn. U. p. 211.) that the son of Maurice, who was 
«aved from the assassins, lived and died a monk on mount Sinai. 

(3) Entychius dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of Phocai, an error which saves the ho< 
noar of Heraeliui, whom he brines not from Carthaice, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with veretables for the 
relief of Constantinople. (Annal. torn. ii. p. 223, 224.) The other Christians of the east, Barhebraeus, (apud 
Asseman. Bibliothec. Oriental, torn. iii.p. 412,413.) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen, p. 13—16.) Abutpharag^ius, (Oy- 
Tiast. p. 98, 99.) are more sincere and accurate. The years ot the Persian war are disposed in the Chrono- 
logy of Pagi. * 

(4) On the eonquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the church, see the Annals of Eutyehns, torn. 
ii* p. 212—223.) and the himentations of the monk Antiochtis, apud Baronium, AnnaL Ecdes. A. D. 6^4. No 
16— SA.) wlioie one hundred and twenrr-nine bomiliet are still extant, if what Bo t>oe reads may be said to be 
•extant. 
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'who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the epithet c{ alma-giver:{i) and 
the revenues of the church* with a treasure of three hundred thousand pounds^ 
were restored to the true proprietors, the poor of every country and every deno^ 
mination. But Egypt itself, the onlv province which had been exempt, since the 
times of Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, was ag£un subdued by the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that impervious country, was surprised 
"by the cavaliy of the Per»ans: they passed, with impunity, the innumerable chan- 
nels of the Delta, and explored the long valley of the Nile, from the pyramids 
of Mfemphis to the confines of Ethit^ia, Alexandria might have been relieved 
by a naval force, but the archbishop and the prefect embarked for Cvprus; and 
Cfhosroes entered the second city ot the empire, which still preserved a wealthy 
remnant of industry and commerce. His western trophy was erected, not on the 
walls of Carthf^,(2) but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli: the Greek colonies of 
C3rrene were finally extirpated; and the conqueror, treaaing in the footsteps of Alex- 
ander, returned in triumph through the sands of the Lybianjjesert. In the first 
campaign, another army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus; 
Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, and a retsian cmnp was maintained above 
ten years in tjie presence of Constantinople. The sea-coast of Pontus, the city of 
Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last conquests of the 
great king; and if Chosroes had possessed Buy maritime power, .his boundless am- 
bition would have spread slavery and desolation over the provinces of Europe. 

From the long disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the reign of the 
grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the Hellespont and the rlile, the 
ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. But the provinces, which had been fa- 
shioned by the habits of six hundred years to the virtues and vices of the Roman 
government, supported with reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. The idea of 
a republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the writings, of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of Heraclius had been ^ucated to pronounce 
the words of liberty and law. But it has always been the pride and policy of ori- 
ental princes, to display the titles and attributes of their omnipotence; to upbraid 
a nation of ^ves with their true name and abject condition, and to enforce, by 
cruel and insolent threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. The Christians 
of tte east were scandalized by the worship of fire, and the impious doctrae ci 
the two principles; the Magi were not less intolerant than the bishops, ana the 
martyrdom of some native Persians, who had deserted the religion %f Zoroaster, (3) 
was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce and general persecution. By the oj^ 
pressive laws of Justinian, the adversaries of the church were made the enemies 
of the state; the alliance of the Jews, Nestoriansi and Jacobites, had contributed 
to the success of Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked the 
hatred and fears of the catholic clergy. Consdous of their fear and hatred, the 
Persian conqueror governed his new subjects with an iron sceptre; and as if he 
suspected the stability of his dominions, he exhausted their wesuth by exorbitant 
tributes and licentious rapine, despoiled or demolished the temples of the east, 
and transported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the precious marbles, 
the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the obscure picture of the cala- 
mities of the empire,(4) it is not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes himself, to 
separate his actions from those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his personal me- 
rit in the general blaze of glory and magnificence. He enjoyed with ostentation 
the fruits of victory, and frequently retired from the hardships of war to the luxu- 
ry of the palace. But in the space of twenty-four years, he was deterred by su- 
perstition or resentment from approaching the gates of Ctesiphon: and his favour- 
ite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, about 
sixty miles to the north of the capital. (5) The adjacent pastures were covered 
with flocks and herds: the paradise or park was replenished with pheasants, pea- 

/ 

(1) TheliPe of (hu worthy mint it composed by Leontia9.« eotemporary bishop; and I find in Baroniof. 
(Annul. Ecelet. A. D. 610. No. 10, &e.) and Fleury, (tom.-Tiii. p. 235— 242.) luf&aient extracts of this ediiyiagr 
work, 

(2) The «Tor of fiiaronlai, and many others, who have carried the arms of Chosroes to Cartbaiire, instead 
of Chaleedcm, is fownded on the uear resembhuice ni the Greek words K»Kx^S9im and K«pxi|{»r«j in the 
text of Theophanes, Sco. which have been sometimes euifoaiided by transcribers and sometimes by cntiea. 

(3) The eenuine acts of St. Anastasins are published in those of the seventh general conndUftom whence 
Baronfps (AnnaU Eccles. A. D. 014. 63ft, 627.) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. I. p. 242—248.) have taken 
their accounts. The holy martyr deserted from the Persian to the Roman army, became a monk at Jerusa- 
lem, and hisalted the worship of the Mapf which was then established at Caenroa in Palestine. 

(4) Abnli^rafrius, Dynast, p. 99. Elmaein, Ifist. Saraeen. p. 14. 

<5) D^Anville, Mem. ae P A^denne dcs Inscriptions, ton. xnxli. p. 568— #71. 
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i:ocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars, and the noble game o£ Irons and tigers 
were sometimes turned loose for the bolder pleasure of the chase. Kine kon- 
dred and sixty elephants, were maintained for the use or splendour of the great 
king: his tents and baggage were carried into the field by twelve thousand great 
camels, and eight thousand of a smaller. 8ize;(l) and the royal stables were nUed 
with six thousand mules and horses, among whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid' 
are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand guards successivefy mount- 
ed before the palace-gate; the service of the interior apartments was performed 
by twelve thousand slaves, and in the number of three thousand virrins, the fair- 
est of Asia, some happy concubine might console her master for the age or in- 
difference of Sira. 1 he various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aroma- 
tics, were deported in a hundred subterraneous vaults; and the chamber of BadU" 
verd denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils of Hera- 
dius into one of the Syrianharbours (rf his rival. The voice of flattery, and perhaps 
of fiction, is not ashamed to compute the thirty thousand rich hangings that adorned 
the walls, the forty thousand columns of silver, or more probably of marble, and 
plated wood, that supported the roof; and a thousand globes of gold suspended itx 
the dome, to imitate the motions of the planets and the constellations ot the zodi- 
ac. (3) While the Persian monarch contemplated the wonders of his art and 
power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to 
acknowledge Mahomet a? the ajjostle of God. He rejected tl>e invitation, and 
tore the epistle. It is thus (exclaimed the Arabian prophet) t/iat God vnll tear 
the kingdom^ and reject the sufifilications, of Choaroes, (3) Placed on the verge of 
the two great empires of the east, Mahomet observed with secret joy the progress 
of their mutual destruction; and in the midst of the Persian triumphs, he ven- 
tured to foretel, that before many years should elapse, victory would again return 
to the banners of the Romans. (4) 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, no prophecy 
could be more distant from its accomplishment, since the first twelve years of 
Heraclius announced the approaching dissolution of the empire. If the motives 
of Chosroes had been pure and honourable, he must have ended the quarrel with 
the death of Phocas, and he would have embraced, as his best ally, the fortunate 
African who had so generously avenged the injuries of his benefactor Maurice. 
The prosecution of the war revealed the true character of the barbarian: and the 
suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech his clemency, that he would spare 
the innocent, accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with 
contemptuous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces of 
Asia, were subdued by the Peraan arms, while Europe, from the confines of Is- 
tria to the long wall ot Thrace, was oppressed by the Avars, unsatiated with the 
blood and rapme of the Italian war. They had coolly massacred their male cap- . 
tives in the sacred field of Pannonia; the women and children were reduced to 
servitude, and the noblest virgins were abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the 
barbarians. The amorous matron who opened the gates of Firuli passed a shoit 
night in the arms of her royal lover: the next evening Romilda was condemned to 
the embraces cS. twelve Avars, and the third day the Lombard princess was im- 
paled in the sight of the camp, while the chagan observed, with a cruel smile, 
tlxat such a husband was the fit recompense of her lewdness and perfidy. (5) By 
these implacable enemies, Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and besieged: 
«nd the Roman empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the rem- 
nant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, from Tyi^ to Trebi- 

(1) The diflTerence betveen the two meet eonnsts in one or two bumps; the dromedary haa only one; the 
t!ze of the proper eamel b larger; the country he comet from, Turkestan or Bactriana; the dromedary «« 
-confined to Arabia and Africa. Baffon, Hist. Naturelle, torn. xi. p. 211, &c Ariitot. Hist. Animal, torn. i. lib. 
ii.e. ].: torn. it. p. 185. 

<S) Theophancfi, Chronograph, p. 26S. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheqoe Orientale. p. 907. The Greeks describe 
the decay, the Persians the splendour of Dastagerd; but the former speak from the modest witness of the eyc^ 
the latter from the vague report of the ear. 

(3) The historians of Mahomet, Abulfeda, (in Tit. Mahommed. p. 92, 93.) and Gagnier, (Vie de Mahomet, 
torn, lb p. 247.) date this embassy in the seventh year of tbe Hegira, which commences A. I>.028,May lU 
Thtir Chronology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in the month of February of the same year. (Pagi, Cri- 
tiea, torn. ii. p. 770.) The count de Bonlainvilliers (Vie de Mahommed, p. 327, 328.) places this embassy about. 
A. D. 615, soon after the conquest of Palestine. Tet Mahomet would scarcely have ventured so soon on s» 
bold a step. 

(4) Sec the thirtieth chapter of the Koran, entitled the Greeks. Our honest and learned translator Sale,, 
(p. 330, 331.) ftirly states this conjecture, guess, wager, of Mahomet; but Bonlainvilliers, p. 329^344^ witU. 
wicked intentions, labours to estabKsh this evident prophecy of a future event, which roust. In his oploion, 
anbarrasa the Christian polemics. 

t») Paul WamefHd, de Gestis Langoburdtnrara, libk ir. c. 38^42* Maratori, Annftrt4'Xmlia,(Qm» v« p.305,£cc« 
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zond/of the A^atic coastt After the lo6S of Egypt, the capital was afflicted by 
fJEunine and pestilence; and the emperor, incapable of resistance, and hopeless q£ 
reUef, had refiolved to transfer his person and TOvemment to the more secure resor 
dence of Carthage. His ships were already laden with the treasures of the pa« 
lace, but his flight was arrested by the patriarch, who armed the powers of reli- 
gion in the defence of his country, led Heraclius to the altar of St Sophia, and cix- 
torted a solemn oath, that he would live and die with the people whom God had 
intrusted to his care. The chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace, but he 
dissembled his perfidious des^ns, and solicited an interview with the emperor 
near the town of Heraclea. Tneir reconciliation was celebrated with equestrian 
games; the senate and people in their gayest apparel resorted to the festival of 
peace, and the Avars beheld with envy and desire, the spectacle of Roman luxu- 
ry. On a sudden the hippodrome was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry, who 
had pressed their secret and nocturnal march: the tremendous sound of the cfaa- 
gan's whip gave the signal of the assault; and Heraclius wrapping his diadem 
round his arm, was saved, with extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. Sc 
rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost entered the golden gate of Constan- 
tinople with the flying crowds;(l) but the plimder^of the suburbs rewarded thdi 
treason, and they transported beyond the Dannbe, two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand ca^ives. On the shore of Chalcedon, the emperor held a safer conference 
with a more honourable foe, who, before Heraclius descen^d from his gall^, sa- 
luted with reverence and pity the majesty of the pnrple. The friendly offer of 
Sam the Persian general, to conduct an embassy to «ie presence of the great king, 
was accepted with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer for pardon and peace 
was humbly presented by the pretorian prefect, the prefect of the city, and one 
of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church. (2) But the lieutenant of Chos- 
roes had fatally mistaken the intentions of his master^ " It was not an embassy 
(said the tyrant of Asia, J it was the person of Heraclius, bound in chdns, that he 
should have brought to the foot of my throne. I will never give peace to the em- 
peror of Rome till he has abjured his crucified God, and embraced the worship of 
the sun." Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his coun- 
try; and the separate and rigorous confinement of the ambassadors, violated the 
laws of nations and the faith of an express stipulation. Yet the experience of 
six years at length persuaded the Persian monarch to renoimce the conque^ of 
Constantinople, and to specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire: 
a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, a 
thousand horses, and a thousand vireins. Heraclius subscibed these ignominious 
terms, but the time and space which he obtained to collect such treasures from 
the poverty of the east, was industriously employed in the preparations of a bold 
and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is one of the most 
extraordinary and inconsistent In the first and last years of a long reign, the 
emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, the care- 
less and impotent spectator of the public calamities. But the languid mists of the 
morning and evening are separated by the brightness of the meridian sun: the Ar- 
-cadius OT the palace arose the Cxsar of the camp; and the honour of Rome and 
Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six adventurous 
campsdgns. It was the duty of the Byzantine historians to have revealed the causes 
of his slumber and vigilance. At this distance we can only conjecture, that he 
was endowed with more personal courage than political resolution: that he was 
detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of his niece Martina, with whom, 
.after the death of Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous marriage;(3) and that he 
yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, who urged, as a fundamental law, 
that the life of the emperor ^ould never be exposed in the field. (4) Perhaps he 

<U The Paschal Chronicle, vliich tometimei introduces fragments of history into abarren list of names anH 
dates, gives the best account of the treason of the Avars, p. 389, 39a The number of eaptives is added bj 
ji^eephorot. 

(S) Some orijrinal pieces, snch as the speech or letter of the Roman ambassadors, (p. 386—388.) likewise con- 
ttitnte the merit of the Paschal Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under the reign of 
HeraeKus. 

(3) Nicephorus (p. 10, 11.) who brands this marriage with the names of mStrftov and ti9</utTov, is happy to ob- 
serve, that of two sont, its incestuous fruit, the elder was mariced by Providence with a stiff neck, the younger 
with the loss of hearing. 

(4) George of Pisidia; (Aeroas. 1. 112-185^ p. 5.) who states the opinions, acquitt the pusillanimous coonael- 
lors of anv sinister vwws. Would he have excused the proud and contemptuoos admonition of Crispus? 
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was awakened by the last insolent dem^uid of the Per»an conqueror; bat at the 
, moment when Heraclius assumed the sphit of a hero, the only hopes of the Ro- 
mans were drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune whidi might threaten the proud 
prosperity of Chosroesy and must be favourable to those who had attained the 
lowest period of depression.fi) To provide for the expenses of war, was the ' 
first care of the emperor; and for the purpose of collecting the tribute, he was ii* 
lowed to solicit the benevolence of the eastern provinces. ' But the revenue no 
loneer flowed in the usual channels; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilate 
by his power; and the courage of Heraclius was first displayed in daring to borrow 
toe consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
usury, whatever he had been compelled to emplov in the service of religion and 
of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to nave sympathized with the pub- 
lic distress, and the discreet patriarch ot Alexandria,^ without admitting the pre- 
cedent of sacrilege, assisted his spverei^ by the miraculous or seasonable revelation 
of a secret treasure. (2) Of the soldiers who had conspired with Phocas, only 
two were found to have survived the stroke of time and of the barbarians;(3) the 
loss, even of these seditious veterans, was impnerfectly supplied by the new levies 
of Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary united in the same camp, the name^ 
and arms, and languages, of the east and west He would have been content with 
the neutrality of the Avars; and his friendly entreaty that the chagan would act, 
not as the enemy but as the guardian of the empire, was accompanied with a more 
persuasive donative of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two days after the 
festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for the simple garb of a 
penitent and warrior(4) gave the signal of his departure. To the faith of the 
people, Heraclius recommended his children: the civil and military powers were 
vested in the most deserving hands, and the discretion of the patriarch and senate 
was authorized to save or surrender the city, if they should be (^pressed in his ab- 
sence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents and arms; but 
if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to the attack, the victory of the 
Persians in the sight of Constantinople might have been the last day of the Ro- 
man empire. As imprudent would it have been to advance into the provinces of 
Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to intercept his convoys, ana continually 
to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the Greeks were still mas- 
ters of the sea; a fleet of galleys, transports, and store-ships, was assembled in the 
harbour; the barbarians consented to embark; a steady wind carried them through 
the Hellespont; the western and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on thei^ left 
hand; the spirit of their chief, was first displayed in a storm; and even the eunuchs* 
of his train were excited to suffer and to woi* by the example of their master. He 
landed his troc^ on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Scanderoon^ 
where the coast suddenly turns to the south .^5) and his discernment was expressed 
in the choice of this important post. (6) From all sides the scattered gamsonS of 
the maritime cities and the mountains might repair with speed and safety to his 

Cl) ••••••••»•*••• El rug («-' aatfov iifftimg ivt^tttg 

Kitrfiw TO Konnv (v xtuMig t« IIspo-iS^o; 

AirrtdTT^^; Sif Sec Georg;e Piiid. Aeroaf. 1. 51, &c. p. 4, 

The OTicntAls tre not lets fbnd of remarkinir this ttrtnpte Tidisitude: and I remember some story of Khotroir 
Auryn, not rery anlike the ring of Folycrates of 6amos. 

(3) Baronias gravely relates this dheorery, or rather transmutation of barrels, not of honer, but of gold^ 
CAnnal. Ecdes. A. D. flSO. No» 3, See.) Tet the loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by soldiers, who were 
ordered to leave the patriareh of Alexandria no more than one h'ondred pounds of gold. Ificephoras, (p. 11.) 
two hundred years Mierward, speaks with ill humour 9€ this cmitribution, which the church of Constantino^ 
pie might still ftel. 

(S) Theophylact, Simocatta, lib. viii. e. 13. This eirenmstanee need not excite our surprise. The muster* 
roll of a rudiment, even in time of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-five yean. 

(4) He ehanged his purple, for black buskins, and dyed them red in the blood of the Persians (Georg. Pisid.. 



Aerooa, 3. 118. l2l, 188. See the notes of Foggini, p. SB.) 

(5) George of Fisidia (Acroas.iL 10. p. 8.) has fixed this important point of the Syrian and Cilieuui gates. 
They are elegantly described by Xenophon, who marched throofi^ them a thousand years before. A narrow 



pass of three stadia between steep high rocks (irirfai nKt&»r»i) and the Mediterranean was closed at each end bv 
strong gates, impregnable to the land ( jr»fa^nv om «v Si»^ accenible by sea (Anabasis, hb. i. p. 35, 30. with^ 
Hat«h«nson*8 Geographical Dissertation, p. 6.) The gates were thirty-five pansangs, or leagues fh)m Tarsu» 
(Anabftsis, Ub. i. p. S3, 34.) and eight or ten from Antioch. (Compare Itineiar. Wesseling. p. 580« 581. Sehul- 
tens. Index Geograph. ad ealcem vit. Saladin. p. 9. Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, torn. i. p. 
7«, 79.) 

(6) Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero.-^ Gastra habuimus et ipsa qnse contra 
Darium habnerat apud Issom Alexander, imperator baud paulo melior quam aut tu aut ego.'' Ad Atticum^ 
T. 30. Issus, a ricb and flourishing city in the time of Xenophas, was ruined by the prosperity of Alexandria 
or ScandarooD^ on the other side of the bay. 
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Imperial standard. The natural fortifications of CiUcia protected, and even con- 
cealed, the camp of Heraclius, which was pitched near Issus, on the same ground 
where Alexander had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the em^ 
peror occupied, was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Arme- 
nian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever point of the circumference he should 
direct his attack, it was easy for him to dissemble his own motions, and to prevent 
tho$e of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Roman general reformed the sloth 
and disorder of the veterans, and educated the new recruits in the knowledge and 
practice of military virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, he urged 
them to revenge the holy altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of 
fire; addressing them by the endearing appellations of sons and brethren, ne de- 
plored the public and private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a monarch 
were persuaded that tney fought in the cause of freedom; and a similar enthusiasm 
was communicated to the foreign mercenajies, who must have viewed with equal 
indifierence the interest of Rome and of Persia. Heraclius himself, with the skill 
•and patience of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of the school of tactics, and the 
soldiers were assiduously trained in the use of their weapons, and the exercises 
and evolutions of the field. The cavalry and infantry in light or heavy armour 
were divided into two parts; the trumpets were fixed m the centre, and thteir ag- 
nals directed their march, the charge, the retreat, or pursuit; the direct or oblique 
-order, the deep or extended phalanx; to represent in fictitious combat the opera- 
tions of genuine war. Whatever hardship tne emperor imposed on the troops, he 
inflicted with equal severity on himself; their labour, their diet, their sleep, were 
measured by the inflexible rules of discipline; and, without despising the enemy, 
they were taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own valour and the wis- 
dom of their leader. Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian arms; but 
their cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of mount Taurus, till they were circum- 
vented by the evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst he 
appeared to present his front in order of battle. By a fialse motion which seemed 
to threaten Armenia, he drew them, agsuns^ their wishes, to a general action. 
They were tempted by the artful (Usorder of his camp; but when they advanced to 
combat, the ground, the sun, and the expectations of both armies, were unpropi- 
tious to the barbaiians; the Romans successfully repeated their tactics in a field of 
battle, (1) and the event of the day declared to the world, that the Persians were 
not invmcible, and that a hero was invested with the purple. Strong in victory 
and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended the heights of mount Taurus, directed his 
march through the plains of Cappadocia, and established his troops for the win- 
ter season in safe and plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Hayls.(2) His 
soul was superior to the vanity of entertaining Constantinople with an imperfect 
triumph: but the presence of the emperor was indispensably required to sooth the 
restless and rapacious spirit of the 'Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has been attempted 
than that which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of the empire. (3) He 
permitted the Persians to oppress for a while the provinces, and to insult with im- 
punity the capital of the east; while the Roman emperor escplored his perilous way 
through the Black Sea, (4) and the mountains of Armenia, penetrated into the 
heart of Persia, (5) and recalled the armies of the great king to the defence of 
their bleeding country. With a select band of five thousand soldiers, Heraclius 
sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond; assembled his forces which had wintered 
In the Pontic regions; and from the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian sea, en- 
CD Foggioi (Annotfit. i>. 31.) suspects that the Persians were deceived by the ^xXetvl viTrKnyfuvn of iB1ian« 
(Taetic. e. xlriii.) an intricate tjiinil motion of the arnij. He obsenred (p. 28.) that the military descriptioni 
of George of Pisidia are tranicribed into the Taetics or the emperor Leo. 

(2) George of Pisidia, an eye-witness ( Aeroas. ii. 122, &c.) deseribed in three acroasies or cantos, the fint 
expeditbnof Heraclius. The poem has been lately (1777) published at Rome: bat such vagn^'And decla- 
matorypraise is ikr from corresponding with the sangaine hopes of Pag^, D^Anrille, &c. 

(3) Theophanes (p. 25ft.) carries Heraclius swiftly (xxrw t»%»;) into Armenia. Nicepborotf (p. 11.) though 
he oonfoonds the two expeditions, defines the province of Lazica. Eutychias (AnnaU torn. ii. p. 831.) has 
given the five thousand men, with the more probable station of Trebizond. 

(4) Ftom Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or five days; from thence to Erzerom,five>; 
to Erivan, twelve; to Tauris, ten; in all, thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Tavemier (Voyages, torn. i. p. 
12—50.) who was perfectly conversant with the roads of Asia. Toumefort, who travelled with a pasha, spent 
ten or twelve dayi between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage dn Levant, torn. iii. lettre 18.:) and Chaidin 
'^oytges, torn. i. p* 240—254.) gives the more correct distance of fifty-three parasangs, each of five r" ' 



paces^jTwhat p«Ms ?) between Erivan and Tanris. 

(B) The expedition of HeracKus into Persia is finely illustrated by M. d*Anville (Memoires de PAcademie 
Ammtw^m^^^»i^^. ♦««. — '",p. 559— 573.) Rediscovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thefaarma, Dast^gerd* 
learning: but the otacnre campaigri of 62i he passes over in uleuee. 
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• 
coor^d his subjects and allies to mardi with the successors of Constaotine under 
the faiihfiil and victorious banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucullus and 
Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they blushed at their easy victory over the 
natives of Armenia. But the long expenence of war had hardened the minds and 
bodies of that effeminate people; their ze^ and bravery were approved in the ser- 
vice of a declining empire; ttiey abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house 
of Sassan, and the memory of persecution envenomed their pious hatred of the 
enemies of Christ, The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the emperor 
Mmirice, extended as far as the Araxes; the river submitted to the dignity of a 
bridge;(l) and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, advanced towaras the 
city of Tauris or Gandzaca,(2) the ancient and modem capital of one of the pro- 
vinces of Media. At the head of forty thousand men, Chosroes himself had re- 
turned from some distant expedition to oppose the progress of the Roman arms; 
but he retreated on the approach of Herachus, declinmg the generous alternative of 
peace or battle. Instead of half a million of inhabitants, which have been ascribed 
to Tauris under the reign of the Sophys, the city contained no more than three 
thousand houses: but the value of the royal treasures was enhanced by a tradi- 
tion, that they were the spoils of Croesus, which had been transported by Cyrus, 
from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended 
only by the winter season; a motive of prudence or superstition, (3) determined his 
retreat into the province of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian; and his tents 
. were most proSably pitched in the plams of Mogan,(4) the favourite encampnjent 
of oriental princes. In the course of this successful inroad, he signalized the zeal 
and revenge of a Christian emperor: at his command, the soldiers extinguished 
the fire, and destroyed the temples of the Magi: the statues of Chosroes, who as- 
pired to divine honours, were abandoned to the flames; and the ruins of Thebarma 
or Ormia,(5) which had given birth to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement 
for the injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer spirit of religion was shown In the 
relief and deliverance of fifty thousand captives. Herachus was rewarded by 
their tears and grateful acclamations; but this wise measure, which spread the 
fame of his benevolencei, diffused the murmurs of the Persians against the pride 
and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of a succeeding campaign, Heraclius is almost Tost to our eyes, 
and to those of the Byzantine historians. (6) From the spacious and fruitful plains of 
Albania, the emperor appears to follow the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to de- 
scend into the province of Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as far 
as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a 
Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the powers of Chos- 
roes were already recalled from the Nile and the Bosphorus, and three formida- 
ble armies surrounded, in a distant and hostile land, the camp of the empej'or. 
The Colchian allies prepared to desert his standard; and the fears of the bravest 
veterans were expressed, rather than concealed, by their desponding silence. 
"Be not terrified, *• said the intrepid Heraclius, "by the multitude of your foes. 
With the aid of Heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. 
But if we devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain the 

(l) ; Bt Pontem iiKHgnatut Ara^^es. Virgil, £neid, viii. 728. 

I1ie fiver Anixes U noisy, rapid. Tehement, and, with the meltinir of the inowt. irresittilile; the ttron^jit ami 
inmt massy bridges are swept away by the canrent ; and hn indigrnation is attested by the ruins ot raaoy 
archet near the old town of Zulfa. - Voyages de Chardin, torn. i. p. 252. 

(%) Chardin, torn. i. p. 255—259. With the orientals (d^Herbelot, Biblioth. Orienr. p. 834.) be as<vlbei (lift 
foundation of Tanris, or Tebru, to Znbeide, the wife of the fiiinou* khalif Haroun Alrashid; but itappeerv 
to luive been more ancient; ami the names of Oands^ca, Gazaca. Gaza, are expi'essive 4if the roral treasunp. 
The number of five hundred and fiAy thousand inhabitants is reduced by Cbardin from one million to one 
hundred thousand, the popular estimate. 

(3) He opened the gospel, and applied or interpreted the first casual passage to tlie name and situation of 
Albania. Theophanes, p. 258. 

(4) The heath^fMogan, between the Cyruf and the Araxes, is sixty parasanes in Iptisrth, and twenty in 
breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, t024^)hbonnding in waters and fruitful pastures (Hist, de Nadir Shah, translated 
by Mr. Jones from a Persian MS. part ii. p. 2, 3.) See the encampments of Timor (Hist, par Skerefeddin Ali* 
Kb. T. e. 37. lib. vi. c 13.,; and thecoropatton of Nadir Shah (Hist. Persanne, p. 3—13. and the English Kfe of 
Mr. Jones, p. 64, 65.) 



des Inscript. torn. xxxi. p. 375.,) with some texts from his, or their Zendavesta. 

(6) I cannot find, and (what is much more) M. D*Anvil!e doe* not attempt to seek the Salban, Tarentiiin, 
territorv of the Huns. &c. mentionetl by Theophanes (p. 260—262.) Aiitychins (Annal. torn. ii. p. 231, 232.) 
an insuffieient author, names Aspahan; and Casbin is most probably th^ city of Sapor. Ispahan i< twenty - 
ft>ttrdays*joumev lYom Tauris, and Canbin half way between iTiem (Voyages de Ta vernier, rora. i. |». 63>^ 
82.) 
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crown of martyrdom* and our4mmortal reward wfll be liberaily paid by God and 
posterity.'* 1 hese magnanimous sentiments were supported by the vigour of bis- 
actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the Persians, improved the (jUvisions- 
of their chiefs, and by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats^ and successiil 
actions, finally chased them from the field into the fortified cities of Media and 
Assyria. In the severity of the winter season, Sabaraaa deemed himself secure 
in the walls of Salban; he was surprised by the activity of Heraclius, i^ho divided 
his troops and performed a laborious march in the silence of the night. The flat, 
roofs of the houses were defended with useless valour against the dsuts and torches 
of the Romans: the satraps and nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, 
and the flower of their martial youth, were either slain or made prisoners. Tbe 
general escaped by a precipitate flight, but his golden armour was the priae of the 
conqueror; and tlie soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor traversed in 
seven days the mountains of Curdistan^ and passed without resistance the rapid 
stream ot the Tigris. Oppressed by the weight of their spoils and captives, the 
Roman army halted under the walls of Amida; and Herachus informed the senate 
of Constantinople of his safety and success, which they had already felt by the re-^ 
treat of the besiegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the Per- 
sians; but as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to de- 
fend the banks of the Sarus,(l) in Cilicia, That river, an- impetuous torrent, was 
about three hundred feet broad, the bridge was fortified with str<»g turrets, and 
the banks were lined vdth barbarian archers. After a bloody conflict, which 
continued till the evening, the Romans prevailed in the assault, and a Persian 
of gigantic size was slain and thrown into the Sams by the hand of the em- 
peror himself. The enemies were dispersed and dbmayed; Heraclius pursued 
his march to Sebaste in Cappadocia; and at the expiration of three years, the 
same coast of the Euxine i^plauded his return from a long and victorious expe- 
dltion.(2j 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs who disputed the em* 
pire of the east, aimed their desperate strokes at the heart of th^ir rival. The 
military force of Persia was wasted by the marches and combats of twenty years, 
and many of the Veterans who had survived the perils of the sword and the cli- 
mate, were still detained in the fortresses of l^pt and Syria. But the revenge 
and ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom; and the new levies of subjects,, 
strangers, and slaves, were divided into three formidable bodies. (3J The first 
army of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament and title of the golden 
sfiears, was destined to march against Heraclius; the second was stationed to pre- 
vent his junction with the troops of his brother Theodorus; and the third was com- 
manded to besiege Constantinople, and to second the operations of the chi^an, 
with whom the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sabar, 
the general of the third army, penetrated through the provinces of Asia to the 
well-known camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the destruction of the 
sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he impatiently waited 
the arrival of his Scythian friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. On the 
59th of June, thirty thousand barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the 
long wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and 
soldiers. Fourscore thousand(4) of his native subjects, and of the vassal tribes <tf 
Gepidx, Russians, Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under the standard of 
the chagan; a month was spent in marches and negotiations, but the whole city 
. was invested on the 3lst of July, from the suburbs of Pera and Galata to the 
Blachemseand seven towers; and the inhabitants descried with terror the flamine 
signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In the meanwhile the magistrates at 
Constantinople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan: but their 
deputies were rejected and insulted; and he suffered the patricians to stand before 

/ 

(1) At ten pAnmna;* ft^om Ttnot the amy of the yminirer Cyras paned the Sarat three plethra in breaddls 
ihe Pycamvi, a stadiam in breadth, ran five paraiangs &rtber to the eaM (Xenophon, Anataas, lih, i. p. 
S9iS4.) 

(t) George of Pkidia, (Bell. Abarieum, S46— S65. p. 49.) cdebrato with traUi the peneverinff cpware of 
tbe three campaigm(Tf»!44iri^t;M/ceu<;) against the Persian!. 

(3) Petavios (Annotationes ad Nic^borum, p. 02^64.) diserimlnates the names and actions of five PeiMn 
gOMrals who were successirely sent against Heraelins. 

(4) ThisliumbCT of eight myriads is specified by Qeon^ of Pisidla. (Bell. Abar. 319.) The poet (iO-880 
•^'y *"*«*♦«•?»« ^ »H chagan lired till the reign of Heraelins, and that his son and succenor wu bom 
•f ft foreign mother. Yet Poggini (Annotat. p. 5T.>has given another interpratatipD to this passage. 
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Ills tlirone, while the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were seated by his side. — ** You 
«ee/* said the haughty barbarian, " the proofk of my perfect union with the great 
Mng: and his lieutentaUt is ready to send into my camp a select band of three 3ioQ- 
sand warriors. Presume no longer to tempt vour master with a partial and inade- 
quate ransom.^ your wealth and your city are the only presents worthy of my accept- 
ance. For yourselves, I shall permit you to depart, each with an under-garment 
and a shirt; and, at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not refuse a passage through 
his lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or a fugitive, has left Constan- 
tinople to its fate; nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and Persians, unless 
you could soar into the air like birds, unless like fishes, you could dive into the 
waves. "(1) During ten successive days the capital was assaulted by the Avars, 
who had made some progress in the science of attack; they advanced to sap or bat- 
ter the wall, under the cover of the impenetrable tortobe; their engines descharged 
a perpetual volley of stones and darts; and twelve lofty towers of wood exalted the 
combatants to the height of the neighbouring ramparts. But the senate and peo- 
ple were animated by the spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their rehef a 
tody of twelve thousand cuirassiers; the powers of fire and mechanics were used 
with superior art and success in the defence of Constantinople; and the galleys, 
with two and three ranks of oars, commanded the Bosphorus, and rendered the 
Persians the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. I'he Avars were re- 
pulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes were destroyed in the harbour; the vassels of 
the chagan threatened to desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after burning 
liis engines, he gave the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. The devotion <J 
the Romans ascribed this signal deliverance to the Virgin Mary; but the moUier 
of Christ would surely have condemned their inhuman murder of the Persian en- 
voys, who were entitled to the rights of humanity, if they were not protected 1^ 
the laws of nations. (2) 

After the division of his army, Heraclius prudently retired to the banks of the 
Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war against the fifty thousand gold 
spears of Persia. His anxiety was relieved by the deliverance of Constantinople; 
lus hopes were confirmed by a victory of his brother Theodorus; and to the hostile 
league of Chosroes with the Avars, the Roman em[)eror opposed the useful and 
honourable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invitation, the horde of Chb- 
zars,(3) transported their tents from the plains of the Volga to the mountains of 
Georg^; Heraclius received them in the neighbourhood of Teflis, and the khan 
with his nobles dismounted from their horses, if we may credit the Gt eeks, and 
fell prostrate on the ground, to adore the purple of the Caesar. Such voluntary 
homage and important aid were entitled to the warmest acknowledgments; and 
"ttie emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head of the Turkish 
prbce, whom he saluted with a tender embrace and the appellation of son. After a 
sumptuous banqiiet he presented Ztebel with the plate and ornaments, the gold, 
the gems, and the silk, which had been used at the imperial table, and, with his 
own hand, distributed rich jewels and ear-rings to his new allies. In a secret in- 
terview, he produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia,(4) condescended to 
flatter the barbarian with the promise of a fidr and august bnde, obtained ah im^ 
mediate succoqr of forty thousand horse, and negotiated a strong diversion of the 
Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus.{5) The Persians in their turn, retreated 
nvith precipitation, in the camp oi Edessa. Heraclius reviewed an army of seven- 

(1) A birflt.a frag:, a moDse, tod Sve arrowt, had been the prttent of the SeythiaD Idiig to Sarioc rflero- 
^ lib. ir. f. 131, 132.) Sabstitnes une lettve a eet ogmf fmy Roas9ta«, with reaeh good taste) pins ells 
aera mene^aute moim elle effVayera: ce ne fera queane &ufarronade, dbnt Dariot n'eat fkit querite, {Enilc, 
tom. iii. p. 140.) Tet I mueh quettioii whether the senate and peoplf; of Constantinople laughed at this mei- 
smce of the ohagaa; 

i%) The Paschal Chronicle (p. 39S— 307.) ^resa minute ^nd aathentie namuire of the siege and delireianea 
of Constantinople. Theophanes (p. 2ft4.) adds sono circumstances; and a faint light maybe obtained firom 
the smoke of cfeorge of Pisidia, who has composed % poem (de ^lo Abarico, p. 45—94.) to commemorate 
Ibis anspictoui event. 

(3) The power of the Chozars pcerailt^ in the seventh. «i«^lh, and ninth centnoes. They weie known to 
the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under the name of Kosa, to the C)iinese themselves. De GaignM, Hisi, des Hnns« 
tom. ii. part t, p. 507—509. 

<4) Epipbania, 4r Eudocia^ Che only daughter of Heraclius and his first wife Eudoeia, was bom at Gonstan- 
tinap)e«a the 7th of Inly, A. D. 611. Ba^*d the I5th of August, and crowned fin the oratory of St. Ste^ 
phen in the palace) the 4th of October of the same year. At this time she was about fifteen. Endoeia wn» 
afl|arwi|Eds«eattoherTu«kishbutbaDd,butthenewaof hb decillk stopped her jtmmey, and pMveuted the 
euBsommatkm. (Duaaage, Vftmiiise, Byzamin. p. lU.) 

(5) Rtmacia (Hnt Samotn. p. IS— 16.) gives some cttrieiia and probtUe Ihats: faM his numbers wf mhec lea 
-high— three hundr^ thpusand Romans assembtod ai EdcsA-Ave bnndrad themead Persiaat kittad at Miae> 
'^eh. The abatement of a cipher is scarcely tnuragh to restore his lanity. 
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ty thousand Romans and strangers; and some months were successfully employed 
ih the recovery of the cities of Syria, Mescmotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifi- 
cations had been imperfectly restored. Saroar still maintaiped the important sta- 
tion of Chalcedony but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of Herac^ms, soon 
^enated the mind of that powerful satrap {ratn the service of his king and coun- 
try. A messenger was intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the c^dari- 
gan, or second in command, directing him to send^ without delay, to the tfirOne, 
wie head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The despatches were transmitted to 
Sarbar himself; and as soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he dexte- 
rously inserted the names of four hundred ofiicers, assembled a military council, 
and asked the cadarigan, whether he was prepared to execute the commands of 
their tyrant? The rersians unanimously declared, that Chosroes had forfeited 
the sceptre; a separate treaty was concluded with the government of Constanti- 
nople; and if some considerations of honour or policy restrained Sarbar from join- 
ing the standard of Heraclius, the emperor was assured, that he might prosecute, 
•Without interruption, his designs of victory and peace. 

Deprived of nis firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his subjects, the 
greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous in its ruins. The number of five hun- 
dred thousand may be interpreted as an oriental metaphor, to describe the men 
and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered Media and Assyria against the 
invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the 
Tigris, and the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to follow them by forced 
marches through a desolate country till he received a peremptory mandate to 
risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of 
the bridge of Mosal, the great Nineveh had formerly been erected :(1) the city, 
and even the ruins of the city, had long since disappeared. '(2) the vacant space 
afforded a spacious field for the operations of the two armies. But these opera- 
tions are neglected by the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of epic poe- 
try and romance, they ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, but to '^ 
the personal valour, of their favourite hero. On this memorable day, Hera- 
cUus, on his horse Phallus, surpassed the bravest of his warriors: his lip was 
pierced with a spear, the steea was wounded in the thigh, but he carried his 
master safe and victorious through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. In the 
heat of the action, three valiant chiefs were successively slain by the sword and 
lance of the emperor; atnong these was Rhazates himself; he fell like a soldier, 
but the sight of his head scattered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of 
the Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, the shield of one hundred and 
twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned the triumph of 
Heraclius, and if he had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion 
of Rome might have offered the fourth oflime spoils to the Jupiter of the capitot rS) 
In the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely tought from aay-break to the ele- 
venth hour, twenty-eight standards, besides those which might be broken or torn, 
were taken from the Persians; the greatest part of their army was cut in pieces^ 
and the victors. Concealing their'own loss, passed the night on the field. They 
acknowledged, that on this occasion it was less difficult to kill than to discomfit 
the soldiers of Chosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, no more than two bow- 
shot from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till the seventh 
hour of the night; about the eighth hour they retired to their uniifled camp, col- 
lected their baggage, and dispersed on all sides, from the. want of orders rather 
than of resolution. The diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable iathe use 
of victory; by a march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard 
occupied the bridges of the greater and the lesser Zab; and the cities and palaces 

(1) CteliasfapudDiodor. Sicu1.tom.i.Ub.u.p. 115. edit. Weueliogrt assi^^M four hundred *and dgrhtystik 
dja (perhaps onl v thirty-two mites) /or the circomferei^ce of Nineveh. Jonnt ulks of tb ree dars* journey, the 
one hundred and twenty thousand persons described by the prophet as incapable of discerning their ricbt 
iMuid IVom thoir left, may afford about seven hundred thousand persons of all ages for the inhabitants of tSat 
ancient capital, (Gofruet,Orisrines des Loix. &c (om. iii. part I. p. 93, 03.) which ceased to exist six bandred 
yean before Chnst. The western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned under the name of Mosul in the first 
age of the Arabian caliphs. 

(2) Niebubr (VoyaM en Arabic, See. torn. ii. p. 385.) passed over Nineveh without peroeivine; it. He mis- 
took for a ridge of bills the old rampart of brick or earth. It is said to have been one hundred feet high, 
flanked with fifteen hundred towers, each of tlie height of two hundred feet. 

(S) Rex vnpa arma fero (says Romulus, in the first conseeratiim) .... bina postea (eontinaes livy, l. M.) 
inter tot belli, ofrima parta sunt spolia, adeo run ejus fortuna deeoris. If Varro (Hpud Pomp. Fettum, p. 3M« 
edit. Dader) could justify his liberality in granting the opime spoils to a common soldier who had slaui Uto 
Klbg Of general of the enenf , *e hooouc would iDive been miieh mote oheap and common. 
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of Amna were open for the first time to the Romans. By a just gradation of 
magnmcent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagerd, i^ thong^ 
touch of the treasure had been removed, and much had been expended, Uie re« 
mainhig wealth appears to have exce^ed their hopes, and even to have sadated 
their avarice. Whatever could not be easily transported, they consumed with fire, 
that Chosroes might feel the anguish of those wounds, which he had so often in- 
flicted on the provinces of the empire: and justice might allow the excuse, if the 
desolation had been confined to the works of regal luxury, if national hatred, mi- 
litary license, and religious zeal, had not wast^ with equal rage the habitations 
and the temples of the guiltless subject. The recovery of three hundred Roman 
standards, and the deliverance of the numerous captives of Edessa and Alexan- 
dria, reflect a purer glory on the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dasta- 
gerd, he pursued his march within a few miles of Modian or Ctesiphon, till he 
was stopped on the banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigour 
of the season, and perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return of the 
emperor is marked by the modem name of the city of Sherhzour; he fortunately 
pa^ed mount Zara, before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days, and 
the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain his soldiers and 
their horses with a hospitably reception. (I) 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his hereditary 
kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of shame, should have urged him to 
meet his rival in the field. In the battle of Nineveh, his courage might have 
taught the Persians to vanquish, or he might have fallen with honour by the lance 
of a Roman emperor. The successor lif Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, 
to expect the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire by mea- 
sured steps before the march of Heraclius, till he beheld with a sigh the once-loved 
mansions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and enemies were persuaded, that it 
was the intention of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the city and pa- 
lace: and as both might have been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch of 
Asia, with Sira, and three concubines, escaped thixyugh a hole in the wall nine 
days before the arrival of the Romans. The slow and stately procession in which 
he showed himself to the prostrate crowd, was changed to a rapid and secret jour- 
ney; and the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble door 
would scarcely give admittance to the great king.(2p His superstition was sub- 
dued by fear: on the third day, he entered with joy the fortifications of Ctesiphon; 
yet he still doubted of his safety till he had opposed the river Tigris^ to the pursuit 
of the .Romans. The discovery of his flight agitated with terror and tumult the 
palace, the city, and the camp, of Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated whether they 
nad most to fear from their sovereign or the enemy; and the females of the haram 
were astonished and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the jealous husband of 
three thousand wives again confined them to a more distant castle. At his com- 
mand, the army of Dast^erd retreated to a new camp: the front was covered 
by the Arba, and a line of^two hundred elephants; the troops of the more distant 
provinces successively arrived, and the vilest domestics of the king and satraps, 
were eni^Ued for the last defence of the throne. It was still in the power of Chos- 
roes to obtain a reasonable peace; and he was repeatedly pressed by the n^essen- 
gers of Heraclius, to spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a humane con- 
queror from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword through the fairest coun- 
tries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his 
' fortune; he derived a momentary confidence from the retreat of the emperor: he 
wept with impiotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded 
too long the rising murmurs of the nation, who complained that their lives and 
fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That unhappy old man 
was himself tortured with the sharpest pains both of mind and body; and, in the 
consciousness of his approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of 
Merdaza, the npost favoured of his sons. But the will of Chosroes was no longer 
revered, and Siroes, who gloried in the rank and merit of his mother Sira, had 
conspired with the malcontents to assert, and anticipate the rights of primogeni- 

(1) In (teacribincf this last expedition of Heraeliat, the (aet«, the places, and the dates of Theopbanes, (p. 
905—471.) are lo aceorate and authentie that be muit have foUowed the oriffiaal letters of the emperor, of 
whieb the Paidial Chronicle has preserred (p. 398—402.) a very coriout ipecimen. 

(3) The ivoxds of Tbeopbanes are remarkable: utihx^ Xo<rf)o>); t«$ oiwev ysatfryov /aiSuftivcv /uivch, ev x>^"^ 
ay m TovTow ^pse, ifir tSaiv f (r%<rror *H^*Ksiog <9»iCMr(, (p. 260.) Tom)^ prtDcei who dlicofer a propcnuftjr toirar 
4b0Hld repatMly tranitri^ fmd tntoiltte 9ucfa tahiQuy textb ' 
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tore. (1) Twenty rtwo satn^, they stykd themselves patriots^ were tempted by 
the wealth and honours of a new rei^: to ^e soldiers, the heir of Chosroes pro- 
mised an Increase of pay, to the Christians, the firee exercise of their religion; to 
the captives, liberty and towards: and to the nation an instant peace and the re* 
duGtion of taxies. it was determined by the conspirators ^at Siroes, with the en- 
signs of royalty, should appear in the camp; and if the enterprise should fail, his 
escape was contrived to the imperial court But the new monarch was saluted 
with unanimous acclamations; the flight of Chosroes (yet where could he have 
fled?) was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were massacred before his face, and he 
was thrown into a dungeon where he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks and 
modem Persians minutely describe how Chosroes was insulted, and famished, and 
tortured, by the command of an inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example 
of his father; but at the time of his death, what tongue would relate the story of 
the parricide? what eye could penetrate into the tower of darkness? According to 
the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk without hop^ into a still 
deeper abyss;(2} and it will not be denied, that tyrants of every age and sect are 
the nest entitled to such infernal abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan endei 
with the life of Chosroes; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of 
his crimes; and in the space t)f four years the regal title was assumed by nine can- 
didates, who disputed, with the swoid or dagger, the fragments of an exhausted 
monarchy. Every province, and each city of Persia, was the scene of independ- 
ence, of discord, and of blood, and the state of anarchy prevailed about eight 
years longer, till the factions were fenced and united under the common yoke of 
the Arabian caliphs. (3) ^ 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received the welcome 
news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, and the elevation of 
his eldest son to the throne of Persia, The authors of the revolution, eager to dis- 
play their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, preceded the amba^adors d 
»roes, who deUvered the letters of their master to his brother the emperor of the 
Romans. (4J In the language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes his own 
crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his equal majes^, he offers to recon- 
cile the long discora of the two nations, by a treaty of peace and alliance more du- 
rable than brass or iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and 
iuthfully executed. In the recovery of the standards and prisoners which had 
fidlen into the hands of the Per^ns, the emperor imitated the eicample of Augus- 
tus: their care of the national dignity was celebrated by the poets of t^e times, but 
tiic decay of genius may be measured by the distance between Horace and Geoi^ 
of PiM<m; the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from persecu- 
tion, ^very, and exile; but instead of the Roman eagles, the true wood of the 
holy cross was restored to the importunate demand of the successor of Constan- 
tine. > The victor was not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the empire; the 
"«on of Chosroes abandoned without regret the conquests of hisfiather; the Per- 
idans who evacuated the cities of Syria and Egyi)t were honourably conducted to 
vthc frontier, and a war which had wounded the vitals erf the two monarchies, pro- 
duced no change in their external and rdative situation. The return of Hera- 
>^U8 from Tauris to Constantinople was a perpetual triumph; and after the ex- 
ploits of six glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. 
After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, went forth to meet 
^heir hero, with tears and acclamations, with ohve branches and innumerabk 
lan^: he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by four elephants; and as soon as 
the emperor could disen^ge himself from the tumult of public joy, he tasted 
more genuine satisfaction m the embraces of his mother and his son. (5) 



(t) The aathentie narrative af tbe fUl of CtKaraei h containod in tlia Itttcn of Hemellm, (Chnm. V«mM, 
p. 398.) and the Mttorj of Tfaeophanet (n. f7L) 

(t) On the tint nimoar of the death or ChoMroew, an Herael'Mu 
•tConitantinaple by George of Piaidia, p. 97— U)5.) A piiest a^d a 



liad in two cantos wai imtantly |HihHthed at 

,--,, . ,.--- -„, -_ ^dapoetmightTeryproiierlyeiniitin tbadaM^ 

nation of the public enemy; (iitwtroiu »v TctpTetpeo, t. 50.) bat sueh ni^n revenge u unworthy of a Idas *>^ * 
^^onqitetor; and lam aorry to'And ao nmch bhiek auperatition {^•lutxfii Xoratm smn mm aanrw^* rtrlti m f 
■xMTK^vifli .... f<; TO Tvp »%»rm9-6tTrov, &C.) in the letter of Heiaeliat; he almost applaud* the parridde 
-of Sineaaa an aet of pMrty and Justice. ' 

(3) The be«t oriental accountt of this last period of the Satsanian kings u« found iiv Eatyehius ( Ansal* 
^tom. li. p. SSI— SM) who disseniMesthe pameide of Siraes} d*Herb<dot, (Bibliotheque Oricutale, p* TNO tnd 
AMMnanni,BihKothe«. Orienta), torn. iiLp. 415—430. 
Tfesehal Chronie1e,(p. 
ion in the hiatoriet w 

■OBg* 

* Montres HemeBus tn peuple ^ ^attend,'** 



(4) The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chroniele, (p. 40S.) unfbrtunateHr end* beftre h» pNCeedi tQ 

Google 
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The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very Afferent kind, the 
restitution of Ihe true cross to the holy sepiidchre. Heraclius perfmmed m per- 
son the p^rimage of Jerusalem, the identity of the relic was verified by the dis- 
creet patriarch9(l) and this august ceremony has been commemorated by the an- 
nual Ksdvsl of the exaltation of the cross, l^fbre the emperor presumed to 
tread the consecrated ground,^ he was instructed to strip himself ot the diademr 
and purple, the pomp and vanity of the wprid^ but in the judgment of his clergy, 
the persecution of the Jews was more eanly reconciled with the precepts of the 
gospel. He.^ain asc^ided his throne to receive the congratulations of the am- 
oaisadors of France and India: and the fame of Moses, Alexander, and Hercu- 
les, (2) was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the 8U]>erior merit and glory of 
the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the east was indigent and feeble. Of 
the Persian spoils, the most valuable portion had been expended in the war, dis- 
tributed to the soldiers, or bimed, by ^ unlucky tempest, in the waves of the 
Euxine. The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by the obligation of re- 
storing the wealth of the clei^, which he had borrowed for their own defence: a 
perpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were compelled to ik se- 
cond payment of the same taxes, and the arrears <^ a »mple citiaen, the trea- 
surer .of^ Damascus, were commuted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers(3} who had £aUen by the sword, 
was of less fatal importance than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population, 
in this long and destructive war: and although a vktorkius army had been formed 
under the standard of Heraclius, the unnatural efibrt appears to have exhausted 
rather than exercised their strength. While the emperor triumphed at Constan- 
tinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of Syria was pillaeed by the 
Saracens^ and they cut in pieces some troops who advanced to its relief: an ordi- 
nary and trifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude of a mighty revolution. 
These robbers were the apostles of Mahomet; their fanatic valour had emerged 
from the desert; and in the last eight years of his reign, Heraclius lost to the Arabs 
the same provinces which he had rescued from the Persians. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Tkeobfieal histojy of the doctrine of the ineamaiion, — The human and divine naiuree of 
C^irtst.'-^Enmity of the pairiarcns of Alexandria and Constantinople. — 8t. Cyril tmd' 
Nestorius.-^Tkvrd general cotmdl of Ephesue. — Heresy cf Eutychea. — Ihyrth generat 
eotmcil of Chakedon^-^Civil cmd eecksiastieal discord.*^mtokrance of Justinian.— ne 
three cheaters. — MonotheUte controversy. — State of the oriental sects. — 7%c Kestot ' 
— il. 7%c Jacobites.'^'m* The Jfiwwit^.— IV. The Armemmu,--'Y, Tht Copti 
Jlbysmmans^ 

After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and piet^r might 
have enjoyed their solitary triumph: but the principle of discord was alive in their 
bosom, and they were more solicitous to explore the nature, than to practise the 
laws, of their founder. I have already observed, that the disputes of the Trini- 
ty were succeeded by those of the Incarkation; alike' somdalous to the church, 
alike pernicious to the state, still more minute in their origin, still more durable 
in their effects. It is my design to comprise, in the present chapter, a religious- 
war of two hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political 
schism of the oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or sanguinary con- 
tests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the primitive church. (4) 

ii nuwh better taited to the present oeeasion. See his trinmph in Theophanet , (p. 872, S73.) and Nicepborai^ 
(p. If, Uk) The life of the mother and tendemen oF the son are atteiled by Ororge of Pisidia, (Bell. Abar. 
S50, &e. p* 49.) The metaphor of the sabbath ii used, somewhat proftincly, by these Byzantine Christians. 

(1) See Baronius, (Annal. Bedes. A. 1>. 628. No. 1—4.) Eatychius, (Annal. torn. Ti. p. 240—248.) Nieephorus, 
(Bter, p. is.) The seals of the ease had nerer been broken: and this prasenration of the cross is asciibed (on- 
der Ood) to the devotion of queen Sira. 

(at) George of Pisidia, Aeroas, iii. de Expedit. contra Persas,415, &e. and Heracleid, Aeroas, i. 65—138;. X 
nefflect the meaner parallels of Daniel, Tiraotheui, 8cc. Chosroes and the chagan were of course compared 
to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, &c. 

(3) SQidas(in Ezeerpt. Hist. Byzant.p. 40.) gives this number; but either the Penian must be read Ibr the 
Isaarian war, or this passage does not belong to the emperor Heraclius. 

(4) By what means shall r authenticate this prcTious inqniry, which I bare stndied to drcumstribe and 
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I. A liiudable regard for the honour of the first proselytes, has countenancea 
the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebionites, or at least the Kazareties^wcre 
^stinguished only by their obstinate persfeverance in the practice of the Mosaic 
rites. Their churches have disappeared, their books are obliterated: their ob- 
scure freedom might allow a latitude of faith, and the softness of their intent creed 
would be variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred years. Yet 
the most charitable criticism must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the 
pure and proper divinity of Christ. Educated h> the school of Jewish prophecy 
and prejudice, Jthey had never been taught to elevate their hopes above a human 
and temporal Messiah. (1) If they had courage to hail their king when he ap- 
peared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehenaons were incapable of discern- 
ing their God, who had studiously disgjuised his celestial character under the name 
and person of a mortal. (2) The familiar companions of Jesiis of Nazareth' con- 
versed with their friend and countryman, who in all the actions of rational and 
animal life, appeared of the same species with themselves. His progress from 
infancy to youth and manhood was marked by a regular increase m stature and 
wisdom; and after a painful agony of mind and body, he expired on the bross. He 
lived and died for the service of mankind; but the life and death of Socrates h^ 
likewise been devoted to the cause of religion and justice; and although the stoic 
or the hero may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, the tears which he shed over 
his friend an4 country may be esteemed the purest evidence of his humanity. The 
miracles of the gospel could not astonish a people who held with intrepid faith, 
the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ^icient days 
had cured diseaseis, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, and ascend- 
ed to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the metaphorical style of the Hebrews 
might ascribe to a saint and martyr, the adoptive title of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites, a distinction is 
faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded the generation of Christ in 
the common order of nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered the vir- 
ginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of an earthly father. The increduli;ty 
of the former was countenanced by the visible circumstances of his birth; the le- 
gal marriage of his reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to the 
kingdom oi David and the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and authentic 
history has been recorded in several copies of the gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, (3) which these sectaries long preserved in the original Hebrew (4) as the 

eomprAs ? If I persist in su|ipoiting each ftct or reflection by its proper and special evidence, every line 
i^uld require a string: of testimonies, and every note would swell to a critical dissertation. But the number- 
less pflosajces of antiquity which I have seen with my own eyes, are compiled, digested, and illustrated by Pe- 
tavins and Le Clerc; oy Beansobre and Mosheim. I shall be content to fortify my narrative hj the names and 
characters of these respectable gnidos; and, in the contemplation of a minute or remote oinect, I am not 
ashamed to borrow the aid of. the stronfi^t glasses.^l. The Dogmata Theolojifica of Petavins. is a work of in- 
cradiUe labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to the incarnation (two folios, fifth and sixth, of 
eiJHaundred and thirty-seven pages) are divided into sixteen books— the first of history, the remainder of 
conlRversy and doctrine. The Jesuit^s learning is copious and correct; his Latinity is pure, his method clear, 
his argument profound and well connected: but he is the slave of the fathers, the sconi'ge of heretics, and the 
«nemy of truth and candour, as often as tfiey are inimical to the catholic cause. 2. The Arminian Le Clere, 
who has composed* in a quarto volume, (Amsterdam, 1716.) the ecclesiastical history of the two first centuriesa 
, was free both in his temper and situation; his sense is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces the retmuk 
or fbllyof a^to the standard of his private judgment; and his impartiality it sometimes quickened, and 
sometimes tainted, bv his opposition to the fathers. See the heretics (Corinthians,) 80. Ebionites, 103. Car- 
pocratians, 12D. Vaientinians, 121. Basilidians, 123. Marcionites, 14I, Sec. under their proper dates. 8. The 
Ilistmie Critique du Manicheisme (Amsterdam, 1734. 1739. in two vols, in quarto, with a posthumous dissorta-, 
thm sur les Nazaranes, Lausanne^ 1745,) of M. de Beausobre is a treasure of ancient philosophy and theology* 
The learned historian spins with incompahible art the systematic thread of opinion, and transforms hiinidf 
by turns into the person of a saint, a sage, or a heretic Yet hit refinement is sometimes excessive; be betrays 
an amiable partiality in favour of the weaker side, and while he guai*ds against calumny, he does not alhiw 
sufiicient scope fbr superstition and fhnaticism. A copious table of contents will direct tile reader to any ptnnt 
that he wishes to examine. .4. Less profound than Petavhis, less independent than Le Clerc less ingenioos 
than Beausobre, the historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate. In his learned woric, De iRe^ 
bus Cbristianis ante Constantinum (Helmstadt, 1753, in quarto.) see the Nazarenes and Ebionites, p. ITS— 179. 
828--332.; the Gnostics in general, p. 173, &c. Cerinthus, p. 196—202; Basilides, p. S52—SQ1; Carpocrates.*'P. 
363—367; Valentinus, p. 371—389; Marcioii, p. 404—410; the Manicheans, p. 829— 8S7, &c. 

(1) K«« ^ap v»vrsg nftste rov Kpurrcv oevOpoosrov s^ «v$p»wj>v 5rpo<rJoxw/*tv yfvjjcrijTflai, says the Jewish Tryphon, 
(Justin. Dialog, p. 207.) in the name of bi? countrymen; and the modem Jews, the few who divert ^eir 
thoughts from money to relitnon, still hold the same language, and allege the literal senn^ of the pmphets. 

(2) Chrysoitom (Basnage, Hisr. des Juifs, turn. v. c. 9. p. 183.) and Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat. 'rheolog. tore. 
T. lib. i. c. 2. p. 3.) are obliged to confess that the divinity of Christ is rarely mentionai by himself or Ids 
apostles. 

(3) The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite copies; (Epiphan. Kteres. 3o. 13.) 
and the jniraculous conception is one of the last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from his scanty 
c;need% 

(4) It is probable enough tliat the first of the gospels, for tlie use of the Jewish converts, was composed in 
the Hebrew or S^friac idiom; the fact is attested by a chain of fathers— Papias, IrenseustOrigpn, Jerome, gsc. 
It ji devmitly believed by the catholics, and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac Vossiu', among the 
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scHc evidence of their faith. The natural saspicions of the husband, consdetis of 
his own chastity, were dispelled by the assurance Tin a dream) that his wife was 
pregnant of the Holy Ghost; and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fall 
under the per^nal observation of the historian/he roust have listened to the same 
voice whicn dictated to Isaiah, the future concq>tion of a vii-^n. The son of s^ 
virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the Holy Spint, was a creature 
wimout example or resemblance, superior in every attribute of mind and bodjr to 
the children of Adam. Since the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean philo- 
sophy,(l) the Jews(2) were persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and 
immortality of souls; and Providence was justified by a supposition, that they were 
confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the stdns which they had contracted in a 
former state. (3) But the degrees of purity and corruption are almost inmieasura- 
ble. It may be fairly presumed, that the most sublime and virtuous of human spi- 
rits was infused into the off!q;>ring of Mary and the Holy Ghost;(4) that his abase- 
ment was the result of his voluntary choice; and that the object ot his mission was 
to purify, not his own, but the sins of the world. On his return to his native skies, 
he received the immense reward of his obedience; the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the pi*q>hets, under the carnal 
im^;es of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the 
human faculties of Christ to the extent of his celestial office. In the language of 
antitjuity, the title of God has not been severely confined to the first parent, and 
his incomparable minister, his only-begotten Son, might claim without presump- 
tion the religious, though secondaiVs worship of a subject world. 

IL The seeds oif the faith, which had slowly arisen m the rocky and ungrateful 
soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the happier climes of the 
Gentiles; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity of Christ The Polythe- 
ist and the philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, were alike accustomed to 
conceive a long succes»on, an infinite chain of ^gels or demons, or deities, or 
aeons, or emanations, issuing from the throne of light. Nor couldjt seem strange 
or incredible, that the first of these aeons, the Logos, or Worcrof God, of the 
same substance with the Father, should descend upon earth to deliver the human 
race from vice and" error, and to conduct them in the paths of life and immortality. 
But the i)revailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent pravity of matter infected 
the primitive churches of the east Many, among the Gentile prosel3rtes refused 
^ to believe that a celestial spirit, an undivided portion of the first essence, had been 
personally united with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh: and, in their zeal 
lor the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity of Christ. While his blood was 
still recent on mount Calvary, (5) the Docetes, a numerous and learned sect of Asi- 
atics, invented the fantastic system, which was afterwards propagated bv the Mar- 
cionites, the Manichxans, and the various names of the Gnostic heresy. (6) They de- 
nied the truth and authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate the conception of 

' proteituit critics. Bat this Hebrew Ooipel of St. Matfhew is mote unaccountAbly lost; and we may accuse 
the diligence or fidelity of the priniitiTe eharches, who bare preferred the unauthorized version of some 
nameless Greek. Erasmus and his fbllowers, who respeet odr Oreek text as the original sospel, deprive 
themselves of the evidence whicll declares it to be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. Critique, Sec 
tom. iii. c. 5—0. p. 47—101. and the Prole^mena of Afill and Wetstein to the New Testament. 

(1) The metaphysics of the soul are disengaii^ed by Cicero (Tnscalan. lib. 1.) and Maslmus of Tyre (l>i«er« 
tau xvi.«) from the intricacies of Dialocoe, which sometiraes amuse, and often perplex the readers of the Phse* 
dros, the Phssdon, and the Laws of Plato. 

(t) The diseiplM of Jesus were persuaded that a man mifiiit have sinned before he was bom (John,ix. 2.,) 
and the phatisees bdd the tnuismigmtioo of virtuous souls (Joteoh. de Bell. Judaiec^b. iL c 7.0 and a tnom 
dem rabbi is modestly assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. derived dieir m^physios ftom his illas« 
trious countryroen. 

(3) Fbur diffimnt opinions have been entertained eoneeming the origin of human souls, l. That they are 
eteinal anddivme. 2. That they were created in a separate state of existence, before t^eir union with the 
body. 3. That diey have been |m>pagated from tiie oridnal stock of Adam, who contained in himself the 
mental as well as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally crated and embodied 
in the moment of coneqytion. The last of these sentiments appears to have prevailed among the modems; 
and our spiritual history u grown, less sublime, without becoming more intellififible. 

(4) Ori n TOW £»rup95, ^vxn n rov A*«iu nv— was one of the fifteen heresies imputed to Origen, and denied 
bv his apologist (Photios, Bibliothec. Cod. 117. p. 296.) Some of the rabbies attribute one and the same soul to 
the pfftsons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. " 

(5) Apostolis adhac in seculo superstitibus, apud Judseam Christi sanguine recente, Phantatma domini cor- 
pus asserebatur. Hieronym. adven. Lucifer, c viii. The epistle of Ignatius to the- Smynseans, and even 
the gospel«ecording to St. John, are levelled aga'mst the growing error of the Docetes, who had obtained too 
much credit in the world (1 John iv. 1-^5.) 

(6) About the year 200 of the Christian era, Iremeus and Hippelytus refuted the ihirty.two sects, nr? ^svSmm 
vvuovyvwTimi which had multiplied to fourscore in the iime of Epiphanios. (Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 120«>122.> 
The five books of Irenseos exist only in barbarous Latin; but the original might perhaps be found in some mo. 
nastery of Greeor. 

Vot. ni. 26 
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Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty ypars thatpreceded the exercise of hr» 
ministry. He first appeared on the bajiks of the Jordan in the form of perfect 
manhood; but it was a tbrm onljr, and not a substance; a huroaa figure created by 
the hand of Omni|)otence, to imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to im- 
pose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate 
sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples; but the image, which was impressed 
on their optic nerve, eluded the more stubborn evidence of the touch; and they 
enjoyed the spiritual, not the corporeal presence of the Son of God. The rs^ 
of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phantom; and the mystic scenes 
of the passion and death, and the resurrection of Christ, were r^resented on the 
theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind. If it were urged, that such ideal 
mimicry, such incessant deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes 
agreed ^th too many of their orthodox brethren in the justification of pious false- 
hood. In the system oF the Gnostics^ the Jehovah of Israel, the creator of this 
lower worlds was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant spirit. The Son of God de- 
scended upon earth to abolish his temple and his law: and for the accomplishment 
of this s^utary end, he dexterously transferred to his own person the hope and 
prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Manichxan school, has t>ressed the 
danger and the indecency of supposing, that the God of the Christians in the state 
of a numan foetus, emerged at the end of nine months from a female womb. The 
pious horror of his antagonists provoked them to disclaim all sensual circumstances 
of conception and delivery; to maintain that the divinity passed through Mary like 
a sun-beam through a plate of glass, and to assert, that the seal of her virginity re- 
mained unbroken even at the moment when she became the mother of Christ. 
But the rashness of these concessions has encouraged a milder sentiment of those 
, of the Docetes, who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but that he was clothed 
with an impassable and mcorruptible body. Sucn, indeed, in the more orthodox 
system, he has acquired since his resurrection, and such he must have always pos- 
sessed, if it were capable of pervading, without resistance or inj.ury, the density 
of intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might be ex- 
empt from the attributes and hifirmities of the flesh. A foetus that could increase 
from an invisible point to its full maturity; a child, that could attsun the stature of 
perfect manhood, without deriving any nourishment from the ordinary sources, 
might continue to exist without repairing a daily waste from a daily supply of ex- 
ternal matter. Jesus might share the repasts of his disciples without bemg sub- 
ject to the calls of thirst or hunger; and his virrin purity was never sullied by the 
involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence. Of a body thus singularly constituted, 
a question would arise, by what means, and of what materials, it was originally 
framed; and our sounder theology is startled by an answer which was not peci^^Uar 
to the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance proceeded from the divine 
essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refinement of modem philoso- 
phy; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the ancients to human souls, celestial 
beings, and even the Deity himself, does not exclude the notion of extended space; 
and their imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or ether, in- 
comparably more perfect than the grossness of the material world. If we define 
the place, we must describe the figure of the Deity. Our experience, perhaps 
our vanity, represents the power of reason and virtue under a human form. The" 
anthropomorphithes, who swarmed among the monks of Egypt, and the catho- 
lics of Africa, could produce the express declaration of Scripture, that man was 
made after the ii||age of his Creator. (1) The venerable Serapian, one of the 
^ints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, his darljng prejudice, 
and bewailed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen away his 
God, and left his mind without any ^^ble object of &ith or devotion. (2) 

(1) The pil|(rini Ctnian, who Vtdted l&gyvt in the beginmn; of the fifth eeotary, ohserres and Uunenli the 
rtijcn of •nthropomorphitm amonp; the monkt, who were not eonscioiis that diejr embnieed the tpton of Epi- 
earas. (Oicero, de Nat. Deorom, 1 18—34.) Ab aniTeno properoodum gen er e roonechorain, ^i per totam 
proTineitm Bi^yptam monibaiitur,profimpHeitatifl errore taseeptum ett, nt eeontrario memoratiim pontiff- 
cem (Theophilas) velut htereii irravitaima depraratum, pan maxima lenionim ab unireno fraternitatit eorpofe 
decemeret dettestandnm. (Castian, Collation, le. S.) As long as 8t. Anguitin remained a Maniehsean, be was 
teandalized by the anthropomorphism otthe Tnlgar catholiet. 

(S) Tta est m oratione senex mtKiteeonftiius,eoq«od iliam •vdpounjMfpn i uiagin em Deitatis, qoam propo- 
neie sibl in oratione eonsuererat aboteri de suo corde sentiret« at in amarissimos fletns, erebrosqiie dmniltni 
repente prommpens, in ternun prostmtos, earn ejnlata ralidisiinsoproelamaret,— ^ Hen melnisarumr* tulerMit 
a me Deura meum, et qaem ntme tencam non habeo, rel quern adorem, aut tnterpellem jan nescio. Caite» 
Collat. 10. 8. 
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III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A more substantial, 
though less simple hypothecs, was contrived by Cerinthus of Asia,(l) who dared 
to oppote the last of the apostles. Placed on uie confines of the Jewish and Gen- 
tle world, he laboured to reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, by confessing 
in the same Messiah the isupematural anion of a man and a God: and this mystic 
doctrine was adopted with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, Basihdes, 
and Valentine,(2) the heretics of the Egyptian school In their eyes, Jesus 
of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary; but he was 
the best and wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy instrument to restore 
tipon earth the worship of the true and supreme Deity. When he was baptized in the 
Jordan, the Christ, uie first of the sons, the son of God himself^ descended on Je- 
sus in the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, and direct his actions during the al- 
lotted period of his ministij. When the Messiah was delivered into the hands of 
the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassable being, forsook his earthly ta- 
!bemacle, flew back to the y^/^oma or world of spirits, and left the soHtary Jesus to 
^ffer, tocompUdn, and to expire. But the justice and generosity of such a deser- 
tion are strongly questionable; ancf the fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, 
and at length abandoned by his divine companion, mi^ht provoke the pity and 
indignation of the profane. Their murmurs were variously silenced by the sec- 
taries who espoused and modified the double system of Cerinthus. It was alleged, 
that when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed with a miraculous apa- 
thy of mind and body, which rendered him insensible of his apparent sufferings. 
It was affirmed, that these momentary, though real pangs, would be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years, reserved for the Messiah in his 
kingdom of the New Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he suffered, he de- 
served to suffer; that human nature is never absolutely perfect; and that the cross 
and passion might serve to expiate the venial transgressions.of the son of Joseph, 
before his mysterious union with the Son of Cod. (5) 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a specious and noble 
tenet, must confess, from their present experience, the incomprehensible union of 
mind and matter. A dmilar union is not inconsistent with a much higher, or even 
With the highest, degree of mental faculties; and the inciamation of an son or arch- 
angel, the most perfect of created spirits, does not involve any positive contradic- 
tion or absurdity. In the age of religious freedom, which was determined by the 
•council of Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by private judgment, accord- 
ing to the indefinite rule or Scripture, or reason* or tradition. But when his pure 
and proper divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of 
the catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice, where it was impossible to re- 
cede, dangerous to stand, dreadfid to fall; and the manifold inconveniences of their 
creed were aggravated by the sublime character Of their theology. They hesi- 
tated to pronounce, that God himself, the second person of an equal and consub- 
stantial trinity, was manifested in the flesh ;(4) that a being who pervades the uni- 
verse, had been confined in the womb of Mary; that his eternal duration liad been 
marked by the days, and months, and years, of human existence; rAar the Al- 
mighty had 'been scourged and crucified; that his impassable essence had felt pain 
and anguish; that his omniscience was not exempt from ignoranoe, and that the 

0) St. JohnanaCerinthai/A. D. 80.Clerie. Hist. Cedes, p. 493.) aecklentiniy met in the pohNe bath of 
Bptiesot; but the apottle fM from the heretic, lest the hoitdine shoald tumble on their heads. Thi« fooUUi 
story reprobated by Dr. Ifiddleton, (Ikfiseelhineous Works, toL li.) is related however by 1renaeu«/3. 3.) on the 
eirifkmee of P<Jyearp, and was prbboUT suited to the time and residence of Cerinthus. The obsolete, 
yeC pn>bably the true readinr of 1. John, iv. S.— oaavm tov Inrouv— alludes to the double nature of that primi- 
tive haretie. 

(8) The Valentiniani embraced a eoroplez,and almost incoherent aystem.— l. Both Christ and Jesus were 
nom, thouffh of different dcfrrees; the one acting as the rational soiA, the other at the divine spirit of the Sa- 
viour. 3. At the time of the misston. they both retired, and left only a simtitive soul and, a human body. 
S. Eren that body was etbenal, and perhaps apparent.~Such are the laborious conclusions of Mosheim. 
But I much doubt whether the Latin translator understood Irencus, and whether Irenaeus and the Yalena« 
luaiu understood themselves. 

(3) The heretics abused the pasnonate eiclamation of -« Hy God, My God, why test thou fbnaken me !** 
Baussean, who tes drawn an eloquent, but indecent parallel between Christ and Socratest for{(ets that not a 
word of imnatience or despair escaped firom the mouth of the dying philoiopher. In the Messuih. such senti- 
ments could be only apparent ; and such ill-sounding words are properly explained as the application of a 
psalm and prophecy. 

(4) This strong expression might be justified by the Umguage of St. Pau>(l Tim. nu 16.;) but we are de» 
eeived by our modem Bibles. The word o (which) wa» alten^ to 9n>g (God) at Constantinople in the begm- 
ning of the sixth century: the true reading, which is visible in the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in 
the reasoning of the Greek, as ssell as of the Latin Others; and this fraud, with that of the three witnesses of 
8t» John, is admirably detected by Sir Isaac Newton (See hb two letters transhited by AC de Missy, in the 
^otimal Britannique, loffi. xv. p. 148—190. 351—390. I have weighed the arguments, and may yield to thcau- 
4hority, of the first of philosopfaen, >»1io w deeply skilled in cntieal and theologteal Hudi^. 
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source of life and immortality expired ^n mount Calvary. These alarming con* 
sequences were a^rmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinaris,(l) bishop of 
Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. The son of a learned gram* 
marian» he was skilled in all the sciences of Greece; eloquence, erudition^ and 
philosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of ApoHinaris, were humbly devoted to 
the service of religion. The worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist 
df Julian, he bravely wrestled with the Arians and polytheists, and, though he af- 
fected the rigour of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries revealed the li- 
teral and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery, which had ^g floated 
in the looseness of popular belief, was defined by his perverse diligence in a tech- 
nical form; and he first proclaimed the memorable words, — "One incarnate na- 
ture ctf Christ," which are still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches 
of Aaa, Egypt and Ethiopia. He Uught that the Godhead was united or mingled 
with the body of a man; and that the Logoa^ the eternal Wisdom, supplied in 
the flesh the place and office of a human soul. Yet as the profound doctor had 
been terrifieoat his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mutter some faint ac- 
cents of excuse and explanation. He acquiesced in the old distinction of the 
Greek philosophers, between the rational and sensitive soul of man; that he might 
reserve the Logos for intellectual functions, and employ the subordinate human 
principle in the mecmer actions of animal life> With the moderate Docetes, he 
revered Mary as the spiritual rather than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose 
body either came from heaven, impassable and incorruptible, or was absorbed, 
and> as it were, transformed, into the essence of the Deity. The system of Apol- 
Imaris was strenuously encountered by the Asiatics and Syrian divines, whose 
schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and Cnrysostom, and taint- 
ed by those of Diodorus, Theodoric, and Nestorius. But the person of the 2^;e5 
bishop of Laodicea, his character and dignitv, remained inviolate, and his rivals, 
^ce we may not suspect them of the weakness of toleration, were astonished, 
perhaps by the novelty c^the argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the 
cathdic church. Her judgment at length inclined in their favour; the heresy <rf 
ApoUinaris was copdemn^, and the separate congregations of his disciples were 
proscribed by the imperial Jaws. But his principles were secretly entertsdned in 
the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred of Theophilus and Cy- 
ril, the successive patriarchs of Alexandria* 

V, The grovelling Ebionite, and the fantastic Docetes, were rejected and for- 
gotten; the recent zeal agsunst the errors of Apollinaris, reduced the catholics to 
A seeming agreement witn the double nature of Cerinthus. But, instead of a tem- 
porary and occasional alliance thmf established, and we still embrace, the substan- 
tial, indissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect God with a perfect man, or 
the second person of the trinity with a reasonable soul and human flesh. In the 
beginning of the fifth century, the unity of the two natures was the prevailing 
doctrine of the church. On all sides, it was confessed, that the mode w their co- 
existence could neither be represented by our ideas, nor expressed by our lan- 
guage. Yet a secret and incurable discora was cherished between those who were 
most apprehensive of confounding, and those who wei^ most feaiiul of sepa- 
rating, the divinity and the humanity of Christ. Impelled by religious frenzy, 
they fled with adverse haste from the error which they mutually deemed most 
destructive of truth and salvation. On either hand they were anxious to guards 
they were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the two natures, 
and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible <^ doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of ideas and language tempted 
them to ransack art and nature for every possible comparison, and each com- 
parison misled their fancy in the explanation of an incomparable mtystery. ti 
the polemic microscope, an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each party was skil- 
ftil to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions that might be extorted from 
the principes of their adversaries. To escape from each other, they wandered 
through many a dark and devious tliicket, till they were astonished by the horrid 
phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarded the opposite issues of the 
theological labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, 

(1) y^Kt ApoHiDarii and hit feet, leeSoontet, lib. ii. e. 46. lib. iii. c. 16. Sozomen, lib. ▼. c. 18. fib. vL e. Si— 
VI, Theo^raet, hb. v. 3. lO, 11. THIemont, nemoiret Eeelenastiaties, toni. tH. p. 609-038. Noc p. 780—794. 
in qnwio, yeiui^l73S. llie eotemponry tainta alwayi mention the Bishop of Laodieea at a friend and bro- 
S*"";- % ^? ^^ "^'* recent hittorians is banh nod bottil^ yet Philoitois^qi coinparet bins (lib. rni. c» 
ai*M./to Basil and Gregory. 
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they 8ta]ted> raeasared back their ^ps, and were ^;am involved m the gloom oC 
impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge ^emselves from the guilt or re]^r<pi|ch of 
damn^le error, they disavowed their consequences, explained their pracipl^s^ 
Excused their indiscretions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds of concord 
€Uid faith. Yet a latent and almost invisible spark still larked among the embm 
of controversy: by the br^h of prejudice and passion it was quickly kindled to a 
mighty flame, and the verbal di4)hters(l} of the oriental sects have sl^^en the 
pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous m controversial story^ and the ti- 
tle of saint is a mark that his (^nnions and his party have finally prevailed. In 
the house of his^uncle, tiie archbishop Theo^hilus, he imbibed the orthodox les- 
^ns of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth were profitably spent in the 
adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he ap^ 
phed himself to ecclesiastical studies, with such indefatigable ardour, tha^ in the 
course of one sleepless night, he has perused the four gospels, the cath^c epis- 
tles, and the episue to the Romans. Origen he detested: but the writings of Cle- 
mesxs and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually in his hands: by the 
theory and practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed, and his wit was sharpen^: 
he extended round his cell the cobwebs of scholastic theology, and meditated Uie 
works of allegory and metaphy^cs, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now 
peaceably slumber by the ^de of their rivals. (2) Cyril prayed and fasted in the 
desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach ot a friend)(3) were still fixed on the 
world; and the call of Theophilus, who summoned him to the tumult of cities and 
Sjpods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring hermit With the approbattcm of 
his uncle, he assumed the office, and acquired the fame of a,popuIar preacher. 
His ccMnely person adorned the pulpit, tha harmony of his voice resounded in the 
<^thedral, his friends were stationed to lead or second the applause ai the congre- 
gation,r4) and the hasty notes of the scribes preserved his discourses, which, in 
their effect, though not in their composition, might be compared with those of the 
Athenian orators. The death o£ Theophilus expanded and realized the hopes of 
kis nephew. The clergy of Alexandria were divided; the soldiers, and their ^- 
nersd supported the claims of the archdeacon; but a reastless multitude, with 
voices and with hands, asserted the cause of their favourite; and, after a period of 
thirty-mne years, Cyril was seated on the throne of Athanasius. (5) 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from the court, and 
at the head of an immense capital, the patriarch, as he was now styled, of Alex- 
andria, had gradually usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. The 
public and private charities of the city were managed by his discretion; his voice 
in^med or appeased the passioi^s of the multitude; his commands were blindly 
obeyed by his numerous and fanatic fiarabolani,{6) familiarized m their daily of- 
fice with scenes of death; and the prefects of Egypt were awed or provoked by 
the temporal power of these Christian pontifis. Ardent in the prosecution of 
heresy, Cyril auspiciously opened his reieg by oppressing the Novatians, the most 
innocent and harmless of the sectaries. The interdiction of their religious wor- 
ship appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act; and he confiscated their holy 
vessels without apprehending the guilt of sacrilege. The toleratitm and even the 

XO I ftPPfal to the tonfession of two oriental prelates, Gregory Abulpliarajcius, the Jacobite primate of the 
eatt,aiioBlias,(he Nestorian metropoHtao of Damascus (see Asseman. Bibliothec Oriental, torn. il. p. 291.; 
torn. iti. p. 514, SccO that the Melchitei, Jacobitetj Kettorians, See. ngtee in the doctrine, and differ only in the 
expressioii. Our most, learned and rlitional dinnes— Basm^, Le Ciere, Beausobre, La Croze, Mosh^m, 
Jablonski— are inelined to favour this charitable judgment; but the zeal of Petarius is loud and angry, and 
the moderation of Dupin is conveyed in a whitper. 




less sincere thaii theBoll«ndi«ts^airrectoa doubt whether this Cyril is Che nephew orTheopfailns (Mem. Eccles. 
torn. xiv. p. S66,) 

(4) A grammarian k named by Socrates, (lib. vii, I3»n)^teur»f9i St encfwrns tow trrttmoinv KuptWou »»5im>g, xom 

vnpt TO «p0TflO5 tjt T«i5 SiS»(nuiKteits ciurou iy$tattv vif o-grovfaiorOTO;. 

(5) See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in SocratOi (lib. vii. c. 7.) and Benaudot (Hist. Patriarch, Alflxan- 
drm. p. 106—108.) The Abbe Renaudot drew his materials from the Arabic History of Severas, bishop of 
Hermopolis Magna, or AshmoneiiH in the tenth century, who can nerer be trusted, umes^ our assent is extort- 
ed bjr the internal evideQee of flicts. . 

(6; The paraboiani or Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted dnnng the plague of Oallieiias^ 
to visit the sick and to bory the dead. They gradually enlarged, abused, and sold the privileges of their order. 
Their outrageous conduct during the reign of Cyril provofceo the emperor to deprive the patriarchs of their 
nomination, and restrained their number to five or six hundred. Bot these rettnnnts were traasient and ine^ 
fectual. See the Theodosian Code, lib. xvi. tit. 2, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tqpi, xiv. p. 576^37«, 
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ptivUeees^ of the Jews, who had multmlied to the number of forty thousand* were 
secnred by the laws of the Cssars and Ptolemies* and a long proscription of seven 
kundi«d years since the foundation of AlexandHa. Without any legal sentence* 
without any roysd mandate* the patriarch, at the dawn of day^ led a seditious mul- 
titude to the attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were 
incapable of resistance; their houses of prayer were levelled with the ground* and 
^e episcOTiat warrior* after rewards his troops with the plunder of their goods* 
expeucd irom the city the remnant <a the unbdieving nation. Perhaps he might 
plead the insolence ot their prosperii^» and their deadly hatred of the Christians* 
whose blood they had recently shed in a malicious or accidental tumult Such 
crimes would have deserved the animadversion of the magistrate; but in this pro- 
xniscuous outn^ the innocent were confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria 
was impoverished by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal of 
Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law; but in a feeble government, 
and a superstitious a^e, he was secure of impunity, and even of praise. Orestes 
complained; but his just compldnts were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of 
Theodosius, and too deeply remembered bv a priest who affected to pardon, and 
continued to hate, ^e prefect of Egypt As he passed through the streets, his 
chariot was assaulted by a band of five hundred ot the Nitrian monks; his guards 
fled from the wild beasts of the desert; his protestations, that he was a Cmistian 
and a cathdic, were answered by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was 
covered with blood. The loyal citizens of /Vlexandria hastened to his rescue; he 
instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against the monk, by whose hand he had 
been wofunded, and Ammonius expired under the rod of the lictor. At the com- 
mand of Cyril, his body was raised fhnn the ground* and transported in solemn 
processdon, to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius was changed to that of Thau- 
mafflus the vxmderfuU his tomb was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom* 
and the patriarch ascended the pulpit, to celebrate the magnanimity of an assassin 
and a rebel. Such honours mi^t incite the faithful to combat and die under the . 
banners of the saint: and he soon prompted* or accepted* the sacrifice of a vi^n* 
who professed the reli^on <^ the Greeks, and cultivated the friendship of Ore^es. 
Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathematician, (1) was initiated in her fa- 
thers studies: her learned comments have elucidated the geometry of ApoUonius 
and Diophantus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the phi- 
losophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturi^ of 
wisdom, the modest nudd refused her lovers and instructed her disciples; the per- 
sons most illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female phi- 
losopher* and Cyril beheld* with jealous eye* the gorgeous train of horses and 
slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was spread among the 
Christians, that the daughter of Theon was the only obstacle to me rec(»icil»tion 
of the prefect and the archbishop; and that obstacle was speedily removed. On a 
&tal day, in the holy season of lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot* stripped 
naked, dragged to the church* and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter 
the reader, and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped 
from her bones. with sharp oyster shells,(2) and her quivering limbs were delivered 
to the flames. The just progress of in<iuiry and punishment was stopped by sear 
sonable gifts; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the 
character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria. (3) 

Superstition* perhaps, would more gentiy expiate the blood of a virgin, than 
the banishment of a saint; and Cyril had accompanied his uncle to the iniquitous ' 
synod of the oak. When the memory of Chrysostom was restored and consecra- 
ted, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a dying faction, still maintained 
the justice of his sentence; nor was it till after a tedious delay, and an obstinate re- 

(1) For llieon, and hit d^URhter Hypatia. aee Fabricius. Bibtiotliec . torn. viii. p. aiO, Sll. Her article te 
the Lexicon of Saida* U carious and original. Hecychiui ( Meursii Opera, tonu vii. p. S9«, 296.) obserre^ that 
•he wa« prosecuted ?«» rnv w$f>&»KKawrt$» (ro^iowj and an epiR:ram in the Greek Antholofry (lib.i.c.7A.p. 
159. edit. Brodsei) celebrates her knowledgre and eloquence. She is honourably mentioned (Epist. 10. 15, 16 • 
33—80. ISI. 135. 153.) by her fHend and disciple the philosophic bishop Synesius. 

(2) Oa-TfUMwij oiviixoir, x»t hsKhSov, J«(«<rsr«rc«m j, &c OytteiHhelh vere plentifully strewed on the sea-beadi 
nefore the Csesareom. I may therefore prefer the literal sense, without rejeetinip the metaphorical verskm of 
tegulae, tiles, which is used by M. de Yalois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardlen, wht- 
ther their Tictmi was yet aUve. mt j ^ ^ 

, (3) Thneezploiuof St. Cyrilarerecoidedby Socrates; (lib. vii. c. 13— 15, and the most relaetant bigotry 
IS compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the murderera of Hypatia ttuS^^ to srpo«i/w» ivfljp/Koi. AC 
^^ "^'^ of that injured name,! anpleaicd to observe a bituh even on the cheek of Baronius. (A. D. 
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Bistance, that he yielded to the consent of the catholic world.(l) I& enmity to 
the Byzantine pontifi8(2) was a sense of interest^ not a sally of pasuon: he envied 
their fortunate station in the sunshine of the imperial court; and he dreaded their 
upstart ambition, which oppressed the metropohtans of Europe and Asia, invaded 
the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and measured their diocess by the limits 
of the empire. The long moderation of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne 
of Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of the eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was 
at length awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthv of his esteem and ha- 
tred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius bishop of Constantinople, 
the foctions of the clergy and people were appeased by the choice of the emperor, 
who, on this occasicm, consulted the voice of fame, and invited the merit of a 
stranger. Nestorius,(3) a native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was re- 
commended by the austerity of his life, and the eloQuence of his sermons; but the 
first homil3r which he preached before the devout llieodoshis, betrayed the acri- 
mony and impatience of his zeaL " Give me, O Caesar!" he exclaimed, " give 
me the earth pureed of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the kingdom dE 
heaven. Exterminate with me, the heretics; and with you, I will exterminate 
the Peraans," On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been already signed, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinq)le discovered, surprised, and attacked a secret conventide 
of the Arians: they preferred death to submission; the flames, that were kindled 
by their despair, soon mread to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nes- 
torius was clouded by the name o[ incendiary. On either side of the Helleif)ont, 
his episcopal vigour imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline; a chnmolo- 
gical error concerning the festival of Easter was punished as an offence against 
the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and Miletus, were purified with 
the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans; and the edict of the emperor, or ra- 
ther of the patriarch, enumerates three-and-twenty degrees and denominations in 
the guilt and punishment of heresy. (4) But the sword of persecution, which 
Nestorius so furiously wielded, was soon turned against his own breast. Religion 
was the pretence; but, in the jud^^ent of a cotemporary saint, ambition was the 
genuine motive of episc(n>al warmre. rs) 

In the Syrian school, Nestorius had oeen taught to abhor the confusion of the 
two natures, and nicely to discriminate the humanity of his master Christ from 
the divimty of the Lord Jesus. (6) The blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 
of Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash ^d recent title of mother of 
God, (7) which had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the Arian contro* 
versy. From the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and aA«r- 
waras the patriarcn himself, repeatedly preached against the use or the abuse of 
a word(8) unknown to the apostles, unauthorized by the church, and which could 
onl^^ tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, and 
to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old geneology of Olympus. (9) In his 



2(1) He wM deaf to the entresBet of Attieai of Coifttantinople, and of Tridore of FeTunom, and yielded only 
we may befiere Nicephorat, lib. xir, e. 18.) to the perionaf int^reenioii of the Virrin. Tet in hit last yean 
fltUI mattered, that John Chryiottoin had been Jnstly cnndenmed. (TUIemont, Mem. Bedek torn. sir. p. 
S78— S83. Baroniof , Annal. Eecles. A. D. 412. No. 40— «4.) 

(S) See their eharaeten in the history of Soerates, (lib. r\u e. 25— S8.) their power and | 
eampihuion of Thomasrin. (DiseipKne de l*B«ii»e, torn. i. p. 80—91.) 
(3) His elevation and eondoet are deseribed by Soerates, (lib. rii. e. SO— SI.) and Mar 



IMaredllnas foema tohsfv 

appited tfie loquentise satis, sapientise parom, oi* Sallost. '^ - 

(4) Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi tit. ▼. lef. 65. with the illastratiom of Baronios. (A. D. 428. No. 25, &e.) Gode- 
ftoy (ad loeamj and Pagi. (Critiea, torn, ii, p. 208.) 

(5) Udore or Petosinm. (lib. It. epist. 57.) His words are strong and seandalont— r< 9wo/ml^$tf, it km ww mpt 
irpaiyftm #i lor mm X0>«« $tf* <rrov Smpem *» irformtouvrm vtn pi\ufX'»S ticjBeutxivoiu ve<. Isidore is a saint, bat hc ne- 
ver became a bisbop; and I half sospeet, that the pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Phito* 

(A) La Croze (ChriKianisme des Indea. torn. i. p. 44—53.) Thesaams £|nstolicas La Crozianvs^ torn. iS. p. 
276—280.) has dettcted the ase of o fco-jvom;, and, o x«aiev$ Inroui^ which, in the foorth, fifth, and oxth ec&to- 
riek disenrainate die sehaol of Diodoros of Tarsos and his Nestonan disaples. 

(7) OfTOMiK— Dapaou as in zoology we flimillarly speak of oviparous and liviparoas animals. It is not 
easy to fix the lavention of this wora, whieh La Craae (Christianisme des Indes, torn. I. pu 16.) ascribes to Ease- 
bios of Csesarea and the Arians. The orthodox testimonies are prodneed by Cyril and Pecavias; (Doirmat. Theo- 
log. torn. ▼. lib. T. e. 15. p. 254, &e.) hot the veracity of the saint is ^ettionable, and the epithet of Saorwos so 
easily slides ftom the margin to the text of a eathoUe 



-, ^, whieh La CroaerChristianume des Indes, torn. I. pu 16.) ascribes to Ease- 
bios of Csesarea and the Arians. The orthodox testimonies are prodneed by Cyril and Pecavias; (Doirmat. Theo- 

. ^ ^ 5M8» 

(8)' Bamace, in Ms Histtire de rErlise, a work of controversy (tom. L p. 505.) Jnstifles the asother, by the 
blood of God. (Acts XX. 28. with Mill'k various readinfirs.) But the Greek MSS. are fkr ftom onanimout; and 
the nrin^fB style of the blood of Christ iii preserved in the Syriae version, even in those copies whieh were 
u«ed by_d#€hnstians of St. Thomas on the coast of Mahibar. (La Croze, Christtamsne des Indes, torn. L p« 
347.) Thejealonsyof the Nestorians and Monopysites has guaided the purity of their text. 

(9) The panm of Egypt already laughed at the new CybHe of the Christians; (Isidor. lib. i. epis^ 54^) a let- 
ttt was fbiged in the name of Hvpatia, to ridicule the theology of her assasMn. Synodicon, c 216b in 4 torn. 
Coaeil. p. 484.) In the ardcte of Nettorhu, Bayle has scattered some loose phitoiopby on the wonldp of tho 
VngiB Mirf . 
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calmer moments, Kestorius confessed, thatitm^ht be tolerated or executed ^f 
the union of the two natui^s; and the communication of their idioms :{1) but h^ 
was exasperated by contradiction, to disclaim the worship of anew-bom> an infant 
Deity, to draw his inadequate umiles from the conjugal or civil partnerships of 
life, and to describe the manhood of Christ, a& the robe, the instrument, the ta- 
bernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the sane- 
taary were shaken. The unsuccessful competitors of Nestorros indulged their 
pious or personal resentment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with 
the intrusion of a stranger: whatever is superstitious or absurd, might claim the 
protection of the monks; and the people were interested in the glory of tlieir vir- 
gin patroness. (2) The sermons of the archbishop, and the service of the altar, 
were disturbed by seditious clamour; his authority and doctrine^ were renounced 
by separate congregations; every wind scattered round the empire the leaves of 
controversy; and the vcnce of the combatants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in 
the cells ot Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal 
and ignorance of his innumerable monks; in the school of Alexandria, he had 
imbibed and professed the incarnation of one nature: and the successor of Atha- 
nasius consulted his oride and amlHtion, when he rose in arms against another 
Anus, more formidable and more guilty, on the second throne of the hierarchy; 
After a short correspondence, in which, the rival prelates disguised their hatr^ 
in the hollow langjiage of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria de- 
nounced to the prince and people, to the east and to the west, the damnable er- 
rors of the Byzantine pontiff. From the east, more, especially from Antioch, he 
obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, which were addressed 
to both parties while they favoured the cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican re- 
ceived with open arms the messengers of E^ypt The vanity of Celestine was 
pattered by the appeal; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of 
the pope, who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, and 
the theology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, Celestine weighed 
the merits of the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments 
and person of Nestorius, degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignity, allowed 
a respite of ten days for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the 
execution of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria^ 
whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the errors and passions oT a 
mortal; and his twelve(3) anathemas still torture the orthodox slaves, who adore 
the memory of a saint, without forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of Chalce- 
don. These bold assertions are indelibly tineed with the colours of the Apollina- 
rian here^; but the serious, and perhaps the ancere, profesaons of Nestorius^ 
have satisfied the wiser and less partial theologians of the present times. (4) 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the east were di^>osed to obey the 
mandate of an Italian priest; and a synod of the catholic, or rather of the Greek 
church, was unanimously demanded as the sole remedy that could appease or de- 
cide this ecclesiastical quarrel. (5) Ephesus, on all sides accessible by sea and 
land, was chosen for the place, the festival of Pentecost, for the day of the meet- 
ing; a writ of summons was despatched to each metropolitan, and a guard was sta* 
tioned to .protect and confine tne fathers, till they should settle the mysteries of 
heaven, and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared not as a criminal^ but aa 
a judge; he depended rather on the weight than the number of his prelates, and 
his sturdy slaves from the baths of Zeuxippus were armed for every service of in- 
jury or defence. But his adversary Cyril was more powerfiil in the weapons both 

{D I'be Mvti^e^K of (he Greek i, ■ mn (ml loui or traiufer of the idioroi of properties of eteh natore to the 
Dt)K!r^-of Init f>ur K<^ ^■^"'< pisibll^ ly tn Ood, &e. Twelve mlet on iku nicest of wlneett oompoie the Theo- 
ICfjn^al Graraiinar of Pttaviui. f Dnirmiita TheoFos'. torn. T. Ub.iT. Ob 14, if. p* 809, SteJ) 

(%) Sec Diienngef C> P. Chrlitiann^ I ibw k p. 30, &c. 

(^) C ancjl toiu. i ii. p. 94.1 ■ Iht y tin re never been dircetly approved by the dinreb. (Tillemcmt« Bfenu Se* 
cki. torn. \\^, (N 363— 37? J I a)mcK«i i^tty ihe •sfonj of mge and sophWtry with which Peunat teent to he 
Qgiitater] in the lU th tiouk af Kh Dufrmnta TbeoioiCTca. 

(i) Such «! the raU{>iml na^inafo, (aA torn, i. Variar. Leetion. Canisii in Prafat. c ii. p. ll^SS.) and La Cvice» 
tbe imivciul I chain!. (ChrWlmniinvtt dct Indes, torn. i.p. 16-90. De PEchiope, p. S6. 77, The«i«r. Epiaf. 
p. 17&, m, as3. ngs.) m % f rei- HTHtcncc^ 11 confirmed by that of his friends AtUoaski (Thcsaar. Kpist. torn. i« 
p. 111^3— 2a 1 .;i a nd Moxhc^ m, Cidk,'fii , p. :^o i. Nestoriam erimine eamisie eit ec mea scntentiai) an4 t h r ecdume 
ttnpectAbie j udgLi urHl nqt «<iiii1y be fuunri. Aiseman, a learned and modest slare, can hardly dMBfn (Bibfi- 
elTiec. Ont^u torn, iv. p, 10&— 22^0 till- ^biilt and error of the Nestorians. 

(s) TliL' orij^in and pro^reH of the NF-^torian controversy till thi<» synod of Ephesns, mMf be found in So- 
crimin, C 1th* viu e. S2.) Evnstriui, Oib. i. c. i, 2.) Uberatas, (Brev. c l-<-^) the original Acts, (Concil. torn. iii. 
p, SH-^ht^tt, Vedi»e, i72R.>thc Anno li of Baronius and Fasri>tUMl the fliithful collectiont of TillewBnt. 
(Mem. Kttkf- torn. %\y^ p, 2U^-77. y 
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of the fiesh and of the niirit Disobedient to the latter, or at least to the »caamgA 
c^ the royal summons, he iva& attended by fifty Egypdaii bishopSt who expected 
from their patriarch's nbd their iDspiration of the Hofy Ghost He had coatract- 
ed an intimate alliance with Memnon« bishop df Ephesas. The despotic primate 
of Asia disposed of the ready^ succours of thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd 
of peasants, the slaves of the church, was poured into the city, to support with 
Uows and clamours a metaphysical argument; and the people ssealoosly asserted 
the honour of the Virgin, whose foody reposed within the walls of £phe8us.ri) 
The fleet, which had transported Cyril from Alexandiia, was laden with the 
riches of £^g3rpt; and he disembarked a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and &- 
natics enlisted with blind obedience under the banners of St. Mark and the mother 
of Cxod. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council, were awed by this " 
martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were insulted in the streets, or 
tiireatened in their houses; his eloquence and liberality made a daily increase ia 
tiie number of his adherents: and the Egyptian soon computed, that he might 
command the attendance and the voices dttvo hundred bishops, (2) But the au- 
thor of the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Ar^ 
tioch, who with a small, though respectable trdn d[ metropolitans and divines, 
was advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the east. Impatient of 
a delay, which he sti^pmatized as voluntary and culpable, (3) Cyril announced the 
q;>enii^ of the synod sixteen da3r8 after the festival of Pentecost Nestorius, who 
depended on the near approach of his eastern friends, persisted, like his prede- 
cessor Chrysostom, to disclaim the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of 
his enemies: they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided m the seat of judg* 
ment Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended his cause 
by a modest and temperate protest; they were excluded fh)m the counsels of their 
brethren, Candidian, in the emperor^ name, requested a delay of four days; the 
profane magistrate was driven with outrage and insiidt from the assembly of the 
saints. The whole of this momentous transaction was crowded into the compass <^ 
a summer's day; the bishops deUvered their separate opinions; but the uniformity 
of style reveals the influence or the hand of a master, who has been accused 
of corrupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions. (4) Without a dis- 
senting voice they recognised, in the epistles of Cyril, the Nicene creed and the 
doctrine of the fathers] but the partial extracts from the letters and homDies cKf 
Nestorius were interrupted by curses and anathemas; and the heretic was de- 
graded from his episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, maliciously 
mscribed to the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets, of Ephesus: 
^ weary prelates, as they issued from the church of the mother of God, were 
saluted as her champions; and her victory was celebrated by the illuminations, 
the songs, and the tumult of the night« 

On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by the arrival and indignation of the 
eastern bishops. In a chamber of the inn, before he had wiped the dust from his 
i^oes, John of Antioch gave audience to Candidian the imperial minister; who re- 
lated his inefiectual effbrts to prevent or annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian. 
With equal haste and violence, the oriental 83mod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril 
and Memnon from their episcopal honours, condemned, m the twelve anathemas, 
the purest venom of the Apollinarian heresy, and described the Alexandrian pri^ 
mate as a monster, bom and educated for the destruction of the church. (5) Bh 

(1) Hie (niriittam of the fbor first eentniiet were ignotKnt of the death and burial of Sbry* Tht tnditioa 

— . ._-« ^L_,.. .. « « . ? Ifl»«iWK, ««« i| fliOT«»05 ir»pfliv05i|«yii» liiifiai. Concil. toin. 

her empty sepulchre, as it was shown 

D wfaieh the Greek and Latin churches 

) and TiHemont. (Mem. Eccles. 

. p. 407—^7. 

(8) The Acts of Chaleedon (Concil. torn. hr. p. 1405, 1408.) exhibit a lirely picture of the blind, obstinate f«r^ 
▼itude of the bishop of Egypt to their patriarch. 

(3) Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch, till the eiehteenth of May. Ephenis was 
it the distance of thirty days* jonmey; and ten days more may be fairly allowed for accidents and repose. 
Ibe march of Xenophon over the same icnmnd enumerates about two hundred and sixty parasaagtAr ]«|gaes; 
and this measure might be illustrated from ancient aitd modem itineraries, if I knew how to eoni^ the 
spaed of any army, a synod and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by TUIenoAKHlKll^ 
(Mem. Bccles. torn. xiv. p. S86^S89.) ^^^ 

(4) M</«^o/u«vov jicii xarroi ro St¥i re cv E^tTv avrrsOvm* wn/emtftarm vr»v9ufyui S$ tun rm m9tirftm H»tvevo/*ut Kvf lAJUu 
tijci^oirTsc. Eyaspritts, lib. i. c 7. The same imputation was urged by Count Irenseus; (tom. iii. p. 1349.) and 
the orthodox eriucs do not find it an easy task to defend «he purityof the Greek or Latin copies of the 
Acts. 

(5) O* St in* oxcSm -nw ixxkurtm n^t n; iwi r{«i4i!i;. After the CMliiion of John tnd Cyrilt ^cs6 lorecti^a 
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tlurone was distant and inacces^ble; but they instantly resolved to bestow oa tAe 
flock of Ephesus the bles»ngarof a faithful shepherd. By the vigilance of Mem-^ 
non^ the churches wete shut against them, ana a strong garrison was thrown inta 
the cathedraL The troops, under the command of Candidian, advanced tothe 
assault; the outeuards were routed and put to the sword, but the place was inw 
pregnable: the besiegers retired; their retreat was pursued by a vigorous sally;: 
they lost their horses, and many of the soldiers were dangerously wounded with 
clubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the Virgin, was defilea with rage and 
damour, with sedition and blood; the rival synods darted anathemas and excom- 
munications from their spiritual en^nes; and the court of Theodosius was per- 
plexed by the adverse and contradictory narratives of the Syrian and Eg3rptian 
ractions. During a busy period of three months, the emperor tried every method* 
except the most effectual means of indifference and contempt, to reconcile this 
thecdo^cal quarrel. He attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a com- 
mon sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he invested his representatives at 
Ephesus with ample power and military force; he summoned from either party 
dght chosen deputies to a free and candid conference in the neighbourhood of the 
capita],fer from the contagion of popular frenzy. But the onentak refused ta 
yield, and the catholics, proud of tneir numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected 
all terms of union or toleration. The patience of the meek Theodosius was pro- 
voked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the distance of 
thirteen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of the third cecumenical coun- 
cil, fl) " God is my witness," said the pious prince, *' that I am not the author 
o£ Uiis confusion. His providence will discern and punish the guilty. Return to 
your provinces, and may your private virtues repair the mischief and scandal of 
your meeting.** They returned to their provinces; but the same passions which 
had distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the eastern world. After 
three obstinate and equvA campaigns, John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria 
condescended tocxplam and embrace: but their seeming re-union must be im- 
puted rather to prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude rather than to the 
Christian charity of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a baleful prejucUce against 
the character and conduct of his Egyptian rivsu. An epistle oi menace and in- 
vective,(2) which accompanied the summons, accused' him as a bu^, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, violated the peace 
of the church and state, and by his artful and separate addresses to the wite and 
aster of Theodoshis, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in 
the imperial family.^ At the stem command of his sovereign, Cyril had repured 
to Ephesus, where he was resisted, threatened and confined, by the magistrates in 
the interest of Nestorius and the orien^ls; who assembled the troops of Xiydia and 
Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. Without ex- 
pecting the royal liciense, he escaped from his guards, precipitately embarked,, 
deserted the imperfect synod, and retired to his episcopal fortress of safety and 
independence^ But his artful emissaries, both in the co\irt and city, successfully 
laboured to appease the resentment, and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. 
The feeble son oi Arcadius was alternately swayed by his wife and sister, by the 
eunuchs and women of the palace; superstition and avarice were their rulhig pas- 
«ons; and the orthodox chiefs were assi4uous in their endeavours to idarm the 
former, and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and the suburbs were sanctified 
with frequent monasteries, and the holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,(3) had 
devoted their zeal and fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the 
unity of Christ. From the first moment of their monastic life, they luid never 
singled with the world, or trod the profime ground of the city. But in this awful 
moment of the danger of the church, their voW was superseded by a more sub- 
lime and incUspensable duty. At the head of a long order of monks and hermits. 

tttnallf fbrgotten. The style of deelamation nmt nerer be eonfbnaded witti the seBuine tense wUeh 
Ijrf c enraaiei entertain of each otiier^ merit. (Coneil. torn. iii. p. 1S44.) 

eleuMlHI Hiatoriet a , „ , _. , 

Conoil. torn. vi. p. 419— 4«9. e. 5, 0.) and the Memoirea Eetlet. of TillenMnt (torn. sir. p. S77— 487.) 
(S) I thoold be curiont to know how much Nestorius paid for these expres«ions, so mortifying to 1^ ri?aL) 
f3) Entychet, the heretiaroh Eatyehes, is hononrably named by Cyril as a fHend. a saint, and the ■trennona ~ 

dr^nder of the ihitb. His brother, the abbot Dalmatius. is likewise employed to bud the Cnperor and all hi» 

chambeil^oi ttrribHi conjaratione. Synodieon. c« 203. m ConciK torn. ir. p. 467. 
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trho carried burning tapers in tbetr hands, and chanted litanies to the mother'of 
God, thej proceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The people were ecB- 
' (led and inflamed by this. extraordinary spectacle, and the trembhng monarch list- 
ened to the prayers and abjurations of the saints, who boldly pronounced, that none 
tXHild hope for salvation, unless they embraced the person And the creed of the 
orthodox successor of Athananus. At the same time every avenue of the throne 
was assaulted with gold Under the decent names of euiogiee and benedktwti, 
the courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to the measure of their power 
and rapaciousnesS. But their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries of Con- 
-stantinople and Alexandria; and the authority of the patriarch was unable t« d- 
ience the just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of 60,000^ had already been con- 
tracted to support the expense of this scandalous corruption. (1) Pulcheria, who 
relieved her brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of or- 
thodoxy: and so intimate was the alliance between the thunders of the sjmod and 
the whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured of success if he could displace 
one cunuch> and substitute another in the favour of Theodosnis. Yet the Egyptian 
could not boast of a glorious or xJecisive victory. The eraperof, with unaccus- 
tomed firmness, adhered to his promise of protecting the innocence of the oriental 
bishops; and Cyril serened his anathemas, and confessed, with ambiguity and re- 
iuctance, a twofold nature of Christ, before he was permitted to satiate his revenge 
against the unfortunate Nestorius.(2) 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the synod, was oppressed 
by Cyril, betrayed by thecoOrt, and fEiintly supported by his eastern friends. A 
sentiment of fear or indi^tion prompted him, while it was yet time, to<iffectthe 
^ory of a voluntary abdication ;( 3) his wish, or at least his request, was readily 
granted; he was conducted with honour from Ephesus to his old monastery <rf An- 
tioch; and after a short pause, his successors, Maximian and Proclus, were ac- 
knowledged as the lawful bishops of Constantinople, But in the rilence of his cell, 
the degraded patriarch could no loneer resume the innocence and security of a 
private monk. The past he regretted, he was discontented with the present, and 
the future he had reason to dreads the oriental bishops successively disengaged 
their cause from his unpopular name, and-eachday decreased the number of scnis- 
tnatics who revered Nestorius as the confessor of the faith. Aftes a residence at 
Antioch of four years, the hand (rfTheodosius subscribed an edict,(4) which ranked 
him with Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, condemned 
his writing to the flames, and banidied his person first to Petra in Arabia, and at 
length to Oasis, one ci the ialanda of the Lybian desert. (5^ Secluded from the 
xhurch and from the world, the exile was still pursued by the ra^ of bigotry and 
war. A wandering tribe of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his solitary prison; 
in their retreat they dismissed a crowd of useless captives; but no sooner had Nes- 
torius reached the t>anks of the Nile, than he would gladly have scaped from a 
Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of the savagp. His flight was 
punished as a new crime: the soul of a patriarch inured the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal powers of Egypt; the magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured 
the enemy of Christ andSt. Cyril; and, as far as the confines of Ethiopia, the he- 
retic was alternately dragged and recalled, till his aged body was broken by the 

(1) Clerici qui hie rant GOiitri«taiitiir« quod eeeletia Alexandrint nudata lit haf ut dun torbelte; et debet 
|)i«ftter ilU quse hine timmniiMa tint aari libTai mille qnionntas. Et ntliic ei seriptum eit ut pnestet; ted de 
tiu eederia pnesta avaritin quoram notti, See. This eurioos aod orifnnal letter. fVom Cjril*s archdeaeon to 
hit ereatnre, the new biihop of Comtantinople, has been nnaccountably preserved in an old Latin Terdon, 
(Sjnodicon, e. SOS. Coneil. tore. ir. p. 465—4^8.) The made b almost dropped, and the tainu speak the honen 
nminuiKe of Interest and confederacy. 

(S) The tedioQs neicotiations that succeeded the synod of Epiietus are diffasely relatrd in the original Aett 
(Condi, torn. iii. p. 133©— 1771. ad fin. rol. and the Synodicon, in torn, iv.,) Socrates, (lib. rii. e. 18. 85. 40, 41.) 
ISvagrias (lib. i. c. 0. 8. 19.,) Libentus (c 7—10.) Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. xiv. p. 487—676.) The most 
patient reader will thank me fbr compreuinf so much non«nte and falsehood in a few lines. 

(3) AoTow Ti av$ttfiirro(^ istit/wtii idttm ts omtiOv nr»f»wKiwr»t f»»vafrtsftt¥. ETa||^U«« lib. i. t» 7. Th© 

onginal letten in the Synodicon (c. xv. S4--36.) justify the appearance of a voluntary renipiation, which is as- 
serted by Ebed4esn, a Nettorian writer, apud Asseman. Bibliot. Orientalp, torn. iii. p. S99— SOI. 

(4) See the imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Bphesus. (Concil. torn. iii. p.l730->173f.) Th« 
odHHis name of Simoniam, which was afflaed to the disciples of this T«p«T«Jot;? StS»rx»Knt( was designed »? •» 

' eyt4to-( Jrfo3K^9tvTt(; ««*iviev wnfuvtnv T*ft»pt»Vf r<ov »ti»prn(d»Tmv, txtt ^M^rt ^oBrrsK rtfsmf mg, ^t« 6»Mrr»s mri/umi 

(XT«c y»t%fXA <y. Tet these were Christians ! who differed only in names and in shadows. 

(5) The metaphor of islands is applied by the rrave ciTilians (Pandect, lib. xlviii. tit. xxii. Itr, rii.) to thoie 
happy spots which are discriminated by water and verdure fVom the Lybian sands. Three of these under the 
eommon name df Cads, or Alvabat— l. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. S. The middle Gads, three days* Joor- 
oey to the west of Xyeopolis. 3. The southern, where Nestorius was bamibed, in the first climate, and only 
three days* joumey from tbe conAnet of Kabbi* S^ a kamed note of Kicliifeiis (ad Deiexipt. iEifypt* Abin- 
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klifdililfts and accidents of theserekerated journeys. Yet hh mind was sdUl Ind^ 
pendent and erect; the present of Thebais was awed by his pastoral letters; h^ 
survived the catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and after sixteen years' banishmeiiti 
tiate synod of Chalcedon would perhaps have ree^ored hhn to the honours, or at 
least to the communioi^ of the church. The death of Nestorius prevented bis obe«- 
dknoe to their w^come 8Qminons$(l) and his disease might arord some colour to 
IJBK scandalous report, that his tongue, the organ of blasphemy » had been eaten by 
the worms. He was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known by the names of 
Chemnis^ or Panapolis> or Akmin;(2) but the immortal malice oi the Jacobites has 
peraevered for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate the fool*- 
uik tradition, that it was never watered' by the rain of heaven, which equally de- 
scends on the righteous and the ungpdly,(3) Humanity may drop a tear on the 
fate of Nestorhis; yet justice most observe^ that he suffered the persecution which 
he had approved and inflicted. (4) 

The death erf the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty*two years, aban^- 
lioned the catholics to the' intemperance of zeal, and the abuse of victory. (5) The 
MonofikygUe doctrine (one incarnate nature) was rigorously preacned in the 
churches of Egypt and the monasteries of the east; the primitive creed of Apolli- 
naris was protected by the sanctity of Cyril; and the name of Eutyches, his venera*- 
ble friend, has been applied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of Nesto- 
rius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or archimandrite, x>r superior of three hun*- 
€red monk&: but the opinions of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired 
in the cell where he had slept above seventy years, if the resentment or indiscre- 
tion of Flavian^ the Byzantine pontifi^ had not exposed the scandal to the eyes tt 
the Christian worid. His domestic synod was instantly convened, their proceed- 
ings were sullied with clamour and artifice^ find the aged heretic was surprised 
into a seeming confession, that Christ had not derived his body from the substance 
t)f the Virgin Mary. From their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a genend 
council: and his cause was vigorously asserted by his godson Chrysaphius, the 
reigning ennuch of the palace, and his accomplice Dioscorus who had succeeded to 
the throne^ the creed, the talents, and the vices^ of the nephew of Theophihis. 

• By the fecial summons 6f Theodosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judiciously 
"oomposed of t^ metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the six diocesses of the 
vastetn empire: some exceptions of favour or merit enlarged the number to one 
hundred and thirty-five; ana the Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and representative 
txf the monks, was invited to sit and vote with the successors of the apostles. But 
the despotism of the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the freedom of dc^- 
bate': theBame ^iritual imd carnal weapons were again drawn from the arsenals 
of Egypt; the Asiatic veterans, a band df archers, served under the orders ol 
Dioscorus: and the more formidable monks, whose minds were inTCcessibl« to rea- 
son or mercy, besieged the doors of the cathedral. The general, and, as it should 
^em, the unconstrained voice of the fathers, accepted the faith and even the ana- 

* themas of Cyril; and the heresy of the two natures was formally condemned in 
the persons and writings of the most learned orientals. *' May those who divide 
Chnst be divided with the sword; may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt 
•alive!" were the charitable wishes of a Christian synod. (6) The innocence and 
isanctity <rf Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation: but the prelates^ > 

\i) The inviiatlDn of Neiti^nbn to fbe lyin^l of ChaJcedon^ts n^tAtei! by Za rliariui, bishop of Melitene. (EtS* 
rHui, tib. iL c. 2. Aiirinftii. Bibl lor. Oriem. torn. fi. p^ ffl,) and xhv fkmoui Xenaiai or Philosenus, bUbopof 
HianiiQUt. (AtiL'iniin. BihEiQT, Ork'nt'^ torn, ii. p. -10, &C.} iliMU'A by Eva^^nui tnd AMem8li,Uid stontlT DMin- 
tjimefl Ijy Lii CriJiLis fTtiesaiir. Epi<tto1. torn. \]u p. 181^ Sec .) The fact h mn improbable: yet it wa» the lnl»* 
tieaiof tbi: Moni^phytUL-itotprond f\m iiiridicMii TPpurt; wnel Eiitj-chiitt, tnm« ii. p. 12. affirms, that Nestorios 
dU-d After nn e^ilt- ftf jertii yea riband cf»ii»*^qtiently ten Ttfari before the sjnoj of Chalcedon. 

fa) CamLiUd'Anvillp»M<'cnoir*?riir t'KKTme»P- i^i) Pocnrk. flVtcriTiibn of the East, vol. i. p. 7&) Abvl- 
redH,{Dtseiript.%3rpi. |n W.Jand tiii i'<»iJiniPn(atof xMichu^lis, (Not. p. 7R-BX)and the Nobiaii Geographers 
(p. 43.) 7 bo Tiit'nnuiii, in the tM elflb cf ntunj, the mini anU ihu itii;af;faD^i of Akmin. 

C3J Eift?chiu?,(,\iinAl, lum. ii. p. 12.J and Grt'eor^- Bjr-Hibrii?iis, of Abulpharagitts AitemaD. torn. li. p. 
31 ft*) renjncipnT the Pti'duliiy of the rtttM\\ Arid thirieeiuh cfntmHjet. 

{4} We m.ns abli^ id Ri^ii^uii (iih^ i.e. 7.) Tor snme Futrncti from ihf letters of Hettprius; hut the l&fttf 
pl^ureaf hii mtfcritij^ u iroiiici) wUK imtilt hjr tbe hand and itupul fbiiDilc^. 

f#) Dili Crriiltim dytnvivem, aucrnrit* tie iijaeflT'cUstjiie Entvchlamiiivm et HonophynUunin error ftt 
n/errnm fmmpctft: ijqu^ rerufn f uro . , . aUqnu , . . honnto Eiado :r>A4kW(iiv eeeinerat. the learned 
hill cButioui JublniHki did iu>t always sfieak ibt- wbolt; trutb, Cubi Crriilo leniiis oranino egi, qaam n teeeia 
uit enm aliii rei tiitju? probe ^n irit *ft zquii rei um ^ifimatnrhiif frnnonf* ^rivatos eonferrem, Thesaor.^ii- 
tQl' La Gro^mnj. tiim. i. (k 107, 1 f^f .} an cxcellfnt kef to bla diisertacioiH mir ihtj )fe^torian eontraversy! 

Sua «M&M4. At ihe requeit of DioBCoriii, thme wlio Mrere not able to rnar £^i)}(r«i^«tretehed oat thdr liamU. 
Ai Chabedim^ iht oricutaia diiclaiiQed th«ie acelamhiioui ; biic tli^ ^eTptiam'more'coniisteotly declared 
Krtnrni mi, xota civofeiy xm vuy hH'yi/Mp, (CCDCil* tpin, ir* p. 1018.) 
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ttiore apedally those of Thrace and Am, were unwiHiog to depose tlMirpttftri- 
arch for the use or even the abuse of thialawfoljuriacBctiotu They embtaood Um» 
knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on thelootatoolof luB 
tiirone, and conjured him to forgive the offences^ and to reniect thedigmty, oi his 
hrotiier. *' Do you mean to raise a sedition?'' excbumed the vekntdess tmait» 
<* Where are the officers?" At these words, a fioriotts multitude of monkaand 
soldiers, with staves and swords, and chains, burst into the church^ the tremblhig 
bishops hid themselves behind the altar, or under the benches, and as tiiey were 
not in^Rred with the zeal of martyrdom, they succesuvely subscribed a bkmk pa- 
per, which was afterward fillied with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. 
Flavian was instantly delivered to the wild beasts of this q)iritual amphitheatre: 
the monks were stimulated by the voice and example of Bamumas toavcm;e the in^ 
juries of Christ: it is ssud that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, and bidfeted, and 
kicked, and trampled his brother of Constantinople:(l) it is certun, that the vic- 
tim, before he <x)uld reach the place of his exile, expired, on the third day, of 
the wounds and bruises which he had received at Ephesus. This second synod 
has been justly branded as a gang of robbers and assassins; yet the accusers <» Di- 
oscorus would magnify his violence, to alleviate the cowardice and inconstancy of 
their own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed: but the vanquished party was supported b^ 
the same pope who encountered without fear the hostile rage of Attila and Gen- 
seric The thec^ogy of Leo, his famous tome or epistle on the mystery of the incar- 
nadon, had been disre^rded by the synod of Rhesus; his authority, and ^t of 
the La^ church, was msulted in his legates, who escaped from davery uid death 
to relate the melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyrdom of 
Flavian. His provincial synod smnuUed the irregular proceedings of E^^esus; but 
as this step was itself irregular, he solicited the convocation c^ a g^ieral council in 
^e free and orthodox provinces of Italy. From his independent throne, the Ro- 
man bishop spoke and acted without danger, as the head of the Christians, imd 
his dictates were obsequiously transcribed by Placidia and her son Valentinian; 
who addressed their eastern colleague to restore the peace and unit)^ of the church. 
But the pageant of oriental royalty was moved with e^ual dexterit]^ by the hand 
of the eunuch; and Theodosius could pronounce, without hesitation, that the 
church was already peaceful and triumphant, and that the recent fiame had been 
extinguished by the just punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the Gredw 
would be still invcdved in the heresy of the Monoph3rutes, if the emperor's hone 
had not fortunately stumbled^ Theodosius expired, his orthodox sister, Pulcheria» 
with a nominal husband, succeeded to the throne; Chrysaphius was burnt, Dios- 
corus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the tome of Leo was sulMcribed 
by the oriental bishops. Vet the pope was disappointed in his favourite project of a 
Latincouncil: he disdained to preside in the Greek synod, which was speedily assem- 
bled at Nice in Bithynia; his legates required, in a peremptory tone, the presence of 
the emperor: and the wary fathers were transpmted to Chalcedon under the im- 
mediate eye of Marcian and the senate of Constantinople. A quarter of a mile 
from the Thracian Bosphorus, the church of St. Euphemia was built on the sum- 
mit of a gentle though lofty ascent: the triple structure was celebrated as a pro- 
digy of art, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might have raised the 
mmd of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of the universe. Six hundred 
and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the nave of the church; but the patri- 
archs of the east were preceded by the legates, of whom the third was a simple 
priest: and the place of honour was reserved for twenty laymen of consular or se- 
natorian rank. The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule 
ctf feith was defined by the papal and imperiar ministers; who moderated the 
thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon,(2) Their partial interposition si- 

(1) E^sys Sa (Easel^ui, Uihop of Dorylseum) ror «x«/3i«vov x«i Sit%jiit»g »v»ifs9n¥an vff^ Ammopw o^wfuvtv 
. n *»t K»*Tt^o/avov: and tbic tefbmony of Bvarriut (lib. ii. c. 2.) if amplified by the historian Zonans, (torn, 
ii. Ubw xiH. p» 44.) who afflrmt that Dioseortw kicked Uke a wild an. Bat the language of Ltberatin (Brer. e. 
13. In ConeiU tom^ n. p. 438,) w more oantioos; and the Act* of Chaleedon, whieh laviahthe names of homi- 
cide, Cain, &e. do not justify so pointed a charge. The monk Banumas is more partienhurlf accused— <0'^^ 
TOv futtMftav 4XM*Myoir givro; (rnpis *en iXtyt, o'^ttgev. (Concil. tom. iv. p. 14SS.} 

(!) The acts of the Council of Chaleedon, (Concil. tom.ir. p. 761—3071.) comprehend those of Ephesos,(p. 
890—1189.) which ngain comprise the synod of Constantinople under Flarian; (p. 930—1073.) and it requires 
•ome atten^on to disengage diit double ioTolvtion. The whole business of Eu^ches, Flavian and Dioacorat, 
is relate hy Evagrius (lib. i. e. 9. 18. and lib. iL c. 1—4.) and Liberatus. (Brer, c 11-14. Once more, and al- 
moM fbr tbe last time, I appeal to the diligence of Ttliemont, (Mem. Eceles. torn. %r, p. 479—719.) The tar 
nail of BaroiBtttwd Paj^i will accompany me much fanher on my long and laboriooi journey. 
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lenced the inteniperttte shouts and execrationB^ which degraded the < . 
vity: bat, on the formal accnsation of the le^tes, Dtosconis was cbmpellejr to 
descend from his throne to the rank of a criminal, already condemned in the opi- 
nion of his judges. The orientals^ less averse to Nestorius than to Cyri!, ac* 
cepted the Romans as their deliverers: Thrace, and Pontus, and Ana, were exas- 
perated against the murderer of Flavian, and the new^natriarchs of ConstantinOTle 
and Antioch secured their f>]aces by the sacrifice ot their benefactor. The bi- 
shops of Palestine, Macedonia and Greece, were attached to the faith of Cvril; 
but in the fece of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders with their obse- 

Suious train, passed from the right to' the left wing, and decided the victory by 
[lis seasonable desertion of the seventeen suffragans who sailed from Alexandria, 
four were tempted from their allegiance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the 
sTOund, implored the mercy of the council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic 
declaration, that, if they yielded, they should be massacred, on their return to 
E^pt, by the indignant people. A tardy repentance was allotted to expiate the 

Siiilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus: but their sins were accumulated on 
is head; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the moderation of those who 
pleaded for a general amnesty, wag drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and 
revenge. To save the reputation of his late adherents, some personal ofl&nces 
were skilfully detected— his rash and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his 
contumacious refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to attend the summonsof 
the sjmod. Witnesses were introduced to prove the special facts of his pride, ava- 
rice, and cruelty; and the fathers heard with abhorrence, that the alms of the 
church were lavished on the female dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, 
was open to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pansophia, or 
Irene, was publicly entertained as the concubine of the patriarch. (1) 

For these s6andalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by the synod, and banished 
by the emperor: but the purity of his faith was declared in the presence, and with 
the tacit approbation, of the fathers. Their prudence suppo^, rather than pro- 
nounced the heresy oif Eutyches, who was never summoned before their tribun^; 
and they sat silent and abashed, when a bold Monoph^site, casting at their feet a 
Tolume of Cyril, challenged them to anathematize in his person the doctrine of the 
saint. If we fairly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the or- 
thodox party, (2) we shall find that a great majoritY^ of the bishops embraced the 
simple unity of Christ; and the ambiguous concesnon, that he was formed of or 
FROM two natures, might imply either their previous existence, or th^r subse- 
quent confusion, or some dangerous interval between the conception of the man 
and the assumption of the God. The Roman theolc^, more positive and precise, 
adopted the term most offensive to the ears of the Egvptians, that Christ existed 
IN two natures: and this momentous particle(3) (which the memory, rather than 
the understanding, must retain) .had almost produced a schism among the catho* 
lie bishops. The tome of Leo had been respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed: 
but they protested, in two successive deoates, that it was neither expedient nor 
lawful to transgress the sacred landmarics which had been fixed at Nice, Constan- 
tibople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture and tradition. At length 
they yielded to the importunities of their masters, but their infallible decree, after 
it had been ratified with deliberate votes and vehement acclama^ns, was over- 
turned in the next session by the opposition of the legates and their oriental friends. 
It was in vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, ** The de- 
finition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable! The heretics are now toco- 

(1) C<nieil. torn, ir, p. 1276.— A tpeeiroen of the witand mtlice of the people is preserved 'm the Gredc An- 
tholoey (lib. U. c 5. p. 188. edit. Wechel,} although the application was unknown to the editor Brodflovs. The 
nameless epig^mmatist raises a tolerable pun. by confounding the episcopal salutation of ** Peace be to all !** 
vith the gaiaine or corrupted name of the bishop's concubine. 

£(pi|vi| nrrnvrnmv fsrirxoiret ntnp C)riX6a«v, 
Ilwg Swanttt srwo-tr nv ftovof tvSw <%£« ; 

X am iRiiorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jeatoos lorer, is the Cimon of a pre ce dii ig 
■epilfram, whoso 9r«o$ trrnnog was viewed with envy and wonder by Priapus himself. 

(3) Those who reverence the infallibility of synods may try to ascertain their sense. The leading Ushom 
were attended bv partial or careless scribes* who dispersed their copies round the world. Our Greek MSS* 
«re suHied with the false and proscribed reading <n (x rav ^vrtwv (Concil. torn. iii. p. 1460.) the aathentie 
transition of Pope Leo I. does not seem to have been executed; and the old Latin versions materially differ 
IVom the preienC vnigate, which was revised (A. D. 550) by Rusticus, a Roman priest, from the best MSS. of 
•the Axoiiuiiroi at Constantinople, (Ducange, C.P.Christiana, lib. i v. p. 151. a famous, monastery of I«tia% 
^reeics, and Syrians. See Coneil, tom. i v. p. 1950—9049. and Pagi Critica, torn. ii. p. 3 2S, &e. 

(3) It is darlcly represented in the microscope of Petavim (torn. v. lib. iiL c 5.;) vet the subtle th«dk|(i«i it 
•liimsdf ^yaid»neqni8fbrtassesupervaeaneam,et«umb AUiiam putec haiv*oiodi ^oeQlarom inqul^noMni 
<t lb institmi theologfci gravitate alienAni (p. 124.^ 
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vered! Anathema to the Nestorians! Let them depart from the wpxodt Ldt them 
repair to Rome !"(1) The legates threatened; the emperor was abaolute» and a 
committee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which was imiMsed on the 
reluctant assembly. In the name (^ the fourth general council, the Christ in ooe 
person, but in two natures, was announced to the cathc^c world; an invisible line 
was drawn between the heresy of ApoUinaris and the faith of St C3rril; and the 
road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a raaor, was suspended over the ab3r8s by 
the master-hand of the theological artist. During' ten centuries of blindness and 
servitude, Europe received her reli^ous o];>inions from the oracle of the Vatican; 
and the same doctrine, already varnished with the rust of antiquitv, was admitted 
without disrate into the creed of the reformers, who disclaimed the supremacy of 
the Roman pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the protestant 
churches; but the ferment of controversy has subsidecl, and the most pious Chris- 
tians of the present day are ignorant or careless oi their own belief concerning the 
m^ery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under the orthodox 
reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced with arms and edicts 
the symbol of their faith ;(2) and it was declared by the conscience or honour of 
five hundred bishopS| that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might be law- 
folly supported, even with Mood. The catholics observed with satisfaction, that 
the same synod was odious both to the Nestorians and the Monophysites;(3) but 
the Nestonans were less angry, or less powerful, and the east was distracted by 
the obstinate and sanguinarv zeal of the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied 
by an army of monks; in tne name of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, 
they burnt, they murdered; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled with blood; and 
the gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the troops of 
the emperor. After the disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still re* 
gretted their ^iritual fother; and detested the usurpation or his successor, 
who was introQuced by the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius waa« 
supported by a guard of two thousand soldiers; he waged a five years* war against 
the people of ^exandria; and on the first intelligence of the death of Marcian, 
he became the victim of their zeal. On the third day before the festival of Easter, 
the patriarch was besieged in the cathedral, and murdered in the tmptistery; 
The remains of his mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, and his ashes 
to the wind: and the deed was inspired hy the vision of a pretended angel: an 
ambitious monk, who, under the name of Timothy the Cat, (4) succeeded to the 
place and opinions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was inflamed, on either 
«de, by the principle and the practice of retaliation: in the pursuit of a meta- 
physical quarrel, many thousands(5) were slain, and the Christians of every de- 
gree were deprived of the substantial enjoyments of social life, and of the invi- 
sible gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Perhaps aft extravagant fable 
€i the times may conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, who tortured 
each other, and themselves. ^' Under the ccmsulship of Venantius and Celer,** 
says a grave bishop, ** the people of Alexandria, and all Egypt were seized with a 
strange and diabolical frenzy: great and small, slaves and freemen, monks and 
clergy, the natives of the land, who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their 
speech and reason, barked like dogs, and tore with their own teeth, the flesh from 
todr hands and arms. "(6) 

(1) E6«i|orMr i| 0^; xpatrttrto n ntn^^e/iiSt* . • . . ei cumKiywrrtt ^ttvtpn y^vrnvntt^ oi mvTiXiytvrt; J!l$rrofitmvot 
«M-ty, 01 »imKiy^vrfg nf Pe^nv mn x&mtiv. (Concil. tom. IT. p. 1441.) Ev«f rius and Libentnt preaent only the 
^*eid fkee of the synod, and disereetiy slide otct these embers soppositos cinere doloso. 
. (S) See in the Appendix to the Aets of Chalcedon, the eonfirmation of the synod hy Mareian (Coneil. toiQ. 
IT. p. 1781. 1783.0 hn letters to the monks of Alexandria (p. 1701.,) of Mount Sinai (p. 1703.,) of Jerusalem 
MM Palestine (p. 1798^) his laws a«rainst the Eatyehhuis (p. 1800. I8ll. 1831^) the correspondence of Leo with 
' the proTineial synods on the rernlution of Alexandria (p. 1835. 1030.) ^ 

(3) Photiiu(or rather the Eulogiasof Alexandria) confesses, in a fine passage, the specious colour of thif 
double olMurge acainst Pope Leo and his synod of Chalcedon. (Bibliot. Cod. 235. p. 768.) He waged a double 
war against the enemies of the church, and wounded ^ther foe with the darts of his Mdrenury-iunttJ^xnKotg 
PfXio-» row; m9r$miK9ui irtrpcMnu. Against Nestorius he seemed to introduce the 9-wv%«t<$ of the Monophy- 
sHes: against Entrches he appeared to countenance the tHrs<rTe»(ri(»v St»^9p» c€ the Nestorians. The apologist 
ctairosa charitable interpretation for th^sainu; if the same had been extended to the heretics, the sonnd of 

^ the eotttioTersy would have been lost in the air. 

(4) Atxetfos, ftom his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and disguise he crept round the cells of the monas- 
tery, and whispered the rerdation to his slumberinir brethren (Theodor. Lector, lib. i.) 

(4) ^vou; Ti T9KM>t9nv»i ftvft^g onfmrmv jrKvfiu tit\w9nv»t f*n ftov9t tijv ynv »KK» x«» «»wtov tov »sp». Soch if the hf- 

perboHc language of the Henotocon. 

(0) See the Chrooicte of Victor Tunnentih in the Lectkmct Antique of Canislui , repobllshed by Ba9AM[e» 
toffl.f.p.320, , 
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' The dteorders of ^irty years at length produced the fanMUs H£KotiGcnf(l) 
of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in that of Anasta^ns, was si^ed by 
all the bishops of the east, under the penalty of degradation and exile, if they 
Injected or infrii^^ tlus salutary and tundatnental law» The derg^y may jsmile 
or groan at the presumption oi a layman who defines the articles of faith: yet if he 
stoops to the humiliatii^ task, his mind is less infected by prejudice ormterest, 
and the authority of the magistrate can only be muntained by the concord of the 
peq)le. It is in ecclesiastical story, that Zeno appears less contemptible; and I 
am not abl^ to discern any Manichsean or Eutychian guilt in d^ generous saying: 
of Anastasius, that it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the w(n«hippcra 
of Christ and the citiaens of Rome. The Henoticon was most pleasing to the 
Egyptians; yet the smallest blemish has not been described by the jealous and evea 
the jaon^^ eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately represents the ca« 
tholic £EUth of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or 
tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nestoriiis 
and Eutyches; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, or confounded, or 
reduced to a phantom. Without denning the number or the article of the word 
nattire^ the pure system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephe- 
sus, is respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bowing at the name of the fourUi 
councU, the subject is ^smissed by the censure of aH contrary idoctnnes, if any 
such have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon, Under this ambiguoiis 
expression, the friends and enemies of the l^st synod might unite in a silent em- 
brace. The most reasonable Christians acquiesced in this mode of toleratkn; but 
their teason was feeUe and inconstant, and their obedience was ^tespised as timid 
and servile by the vehement spirit of their brethrep. On a subject which en- 
grossed the thoughts and discourses of mei^ it was difficult to preserve an exact 
neutraEty; a book, a sermon» a prayer, rekindled the fiame of controversy; and 
^ bonds of communion were alternately broken and renewed by the private anl- 
xno^ty of the bishops. The space between Nestorius and Eutyches Ws filled by 
^a thousand shades of language and opinion; the ace/thali(2) of Egypt, and the Ro« 
man pontifll^, of equ^ valour, though of unequal strength, may be found at two 
extremities of the theological scale. The acepnaM, without a king or a bishop, were 
separated above three hundred years fVom the patriarchs of Alexandria, who had 
accq)ted the communion of Constantinople, without exacting a formal condemna- 
tton €i the synod of Chalcedon. For accepting the communion of Alexandria^ with- 
out a formal approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Constantinople were 
anathematiaed by the popes. Their inflexible despotism involved the most ortho- 
dox of the Greek churches in this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted ^e vali- 
dity <tf their sacraments,(3) and fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of the east 
and west, till they finally abolished the memory of four Byzantine pontiffs^ 
who had dared to cnpose the supremacy of St. Peter. (4) Before that period, the 
precarious truce of Constantinome and Egypt had been vicdated by the zc^ dtht 
rival prehitesr Macedonius, who was suspected of the Nestorian hereanr, asserted 
in di^race and exile, the synod of Chaic^on, while the successor a[ C^jrrii wookl 
have purchased its overthrow with a bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times, the sense, or rather the sound of a sylhtble, was suffi- 
cient to disturb the peace of an empire. The TaisAGioN(5) (thrice holy,) Bofy^ 

(1) The Renutiemi is trtoscribed by ETag:rias (lib. iiW e. 13.,) ftnd tnimUited by Uberatm (Bcev. c xmL^ 
1^ (Crimea, torn. ii. p. 414.,) and Anenum. (Bibliot. Orient, tpm. i p> 34X) are satisfied tbst h n free fvon he^ 
vesy; bat FfetaTim (DogaM, Theology, torn. t. Hb. i. e. 13. p. 40.) most uikioeoiuitably aflrms Cfaatcedcmenieai 
Mcivit. An adrersary woald prove that he bad never read the Henotico*. 

(8) See Benaudot (Hist. Patnareh. Alex. p. 1S3. 131. \45, 195-S470 They wese reecmeiied by the eareof 
Mark I. (A. D. 709—810.,) he.nromoied their chieft to the bishopries of Athvibis and Talba, (perhapa Tava; see 
d^AnviUe, p. 8S.) and supplied the saeramenti. which had fldled for want oi an epitcopal oidination. 

(3) De his quos baptizavit quos ordinavit Acaetoi, majorum tntditione eoofeetam et veram prsBdrae v^gi* 
Qsse soUdtudini eong:ruam prsriMtnus sine daffieoltate medidnam. (Gahuivs, in epist. i. ad BuphcndMn, Cnn- 
eil. torn. T. 28(S.) The offer of a taedicine proves the disease, and nnmbers must have perished beAve fhe ax^ 
rival of the Roman physician. Tillemont himself (Mem. Kceles. torn, xvi p. 378. 643, &c^ is diodted at tlie 
proud and uncharitable temper of the popes; they are now glad, says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Aiitioeli* 
St. Elias of Jemsakm, Sec to whom they refused eommunion whilst upon earth. But eardiniU Basoirais ia 
firm and hard ns the rock of St. Peter. 

(4) Their names were erased ftom the diptych of the churchi ex venerabiK diptyeho, in quo ]ne aw m or is 
transitum ad ecelumhabentium ei^sooporum vecabubi crauinetttur. (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1846.) This eeelesi- 
astieal record was therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

(5) Fetavios (Dogmat. Theolor. tom. v. lib. v. c. 2<-4. p. 2l7-8S5.)and Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. 
'^ Vi* %^ ''?^'l represents the history and doctrine of the Trisaeion. In the twelve centuries between Isida|i 
«nd St. Prpelus*s boy, who was taken up into heaven before the teshop and peopleof Constantinople, the aanr 
wti conwderably luprov^d. The hpy heasd tTie anijels sin^ »«,Hol / God I Holy Sttong I Holy Iminartal P' 
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^ali/, hoh. Lord God of Hosts! is supposed, bv the Greeks, to be the identical 
hymn which the angels and cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of 
God, and which, about the middle of the fifth centurv, was miraculously retealed 
to the^hurch of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon add^ who tvot 
-crucified for us! and this grateful address, either to Christ alone, or to the whole 
Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theology, and has been gradually adopted 
by the catholics of the east and west. But it had been imagined oy a Monophy- 
site bi8hop4(l) the gift of an enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous 
blasphemy, and the rash innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his 
throne and hts life, (2) 

The people of Constantinople were devoid of any rational principles of freedom; 
but they held as a lawful cause of rebellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or 
the colour of a mystery in the schools. The Trisagion, wUh ana without this ob- 
noxious addition, was chanted in the cathedral by two adverse chdrs, and, when 
their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid arguments of 
sticks and stones: the aggressors were punished by the emperor, and defended by 
the patriarch; and the crown and the mitre were staked on the event of this mo« 
mentous quarrel. The streets were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms 
of men, women, and children; the legions ot monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head, — ** Christians! this is the day of martyr* 
dom; let us not desert our spiritual father; anathema to the Manichxan tyrant; he 
is unworthy to reign." Sucn was the catholic cr^; and the galleys of Anastasiui 
lay upon their oars before the palace, till the patnarch had pardoned his penitent, 
and nushed the waves of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedoniut 
was checked by a speedy exile; but the zeal of his flock was again exasperated 
by the same question, — Whether one of the Trinity had been crucified? On this 
momentous occamon, the blue and green factions of Constantino])le suspended their 
discord, and the civil and military powers were annihilated in their presence. The 
keys of the city, and the standards of their guards, were deposited in tke forum 
of Constantine, the principal station and camp of the faithful. Day and night 
they were incessantly busied either in singing hymns to the honour of their god, 
or m pillaging and miu^ering the servants of their prince. The head of his fa- 
vourite monk, the friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the holy Trinity, 
was borne aloft on a spear; and the fire-brands, which had been darted against he- 
retical structures, diffused the undistinguishing fls^mes against the most orthodox 
buildings. The statues of the emperor were broken, and his person was concealed 
in a suburb, till at the end qf three days he dared to implore the merc^ of his sub- 
jects. Without his diadem, and in the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared 
on the throneof the circus. The catholics, before his face, rehearsed their ge- 
nuine Trisagion; they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed by the voice of 
a herald, of abdicating the purple; they listened to the admonition, that since all 
could not reign, they should previously agree in the choice of a sovereign; and 
they accepted the blood of two unpopular ministers, whom their master without 
hesitation, condemned to the lions. These furious but transient seditions were en- 
couraged by the success of Vitalian, who, with an army of Huns and Bul^rians, 
for the most part idolaters, declared himself the champion of the catholic faith. 
In this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constantinople, extermi- 
nated sixty-five thousand en his fellow-Christians, till he obtained the recall of 
the bishops, the satisfaction cf the pope, and the establisrhment of the council of 
Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the dying Anastasius, and 
more faithfully performed by the uncle of^ Justinian. And such was the event of 
the first of the religious wars, which have been waged in the name and by the dis- 
ciples, of the God of Peace. (3) 

a) Peter Gnapheoi, (he fuller (a trade wWch he htA exereked in his monastery J patriarch of Antioth. Hi« 
tedious story is dlMirtsed in the Annals of Pufi, A. D. 477-^90.; and a dissertation of M. de Valois at the end 
of his Evafp'itu. . , ^ _. 

(2) The (roubles under the reign of Anattasiqs must be gathered fl-omthe chronicle* of Victor, Marcellinus, 
and Theophanes. As the last was not published in the tiaoe ef Baronius, his cnuc Pagi is more copious, aa 
"well at more correct. , 

(8; The general history, from the council of Chalcedoli to the death of AnastuiuS, roar be found in the 
Breriary of Liberatus, (c. 14—19.) the leeond and third books of Erajprios, the Abstract of the two books of 
Theodore the Header, the Acts of thr* Synods, and the Epistles of the Popes. (Conctf. torn. «.) The series it 
continued with some diwirder in the ii^eenth and sixteenth tomes of the Memoirv^ Ecclesiastiques of Tilte- 
moat. And here I must take leave ftw ever of that incomparable trulde— whose Irigoiry is ovefJmUnced by the 
merits of trtidition, diligence, veracity, and serupnlous minuteness. He was p^-ented by deathnrom^conh 
pteting, as he den'gned) the uxth eentuiy cf the church and entprre. 
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Justiman has been already seen in the various lights oi a prince, a conqueror* 
and a law-giver: the theologian(l) still remains, and it afi'ords an unfavourable 
prejudice, that his theology should form a very prominent feature of lus portrsdt. 
The sovereign sympathized with his subjects in their superstitions reverence for » 
living and departed saints; his code, and more especially his novels, confirm and 
enlarge the privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute, between a monk and a 
layman, the partial judge was inclined to pronounce, that truth, and innocence,^ 
and justice, were always on the side of the church. In his public and private de- 
votions, the emperor was assiduous and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, and fasts, 
displayed the austere penance of a monk; his fancy was amused by the hope, or 
belief, of personal inspiration; he had secured the patronage c^ the Virgin and St. 
Michael tne archangel: and. his recovery from a dangerous disease was ascribed to 
the miraculous succouf? of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The capital 
and the provinces <rf the east, were decorated with the monuments of his religion ;(^) 
and, though the far greater part of these costly structures may be attributed to his 
taste or ostentation, the zeal of the royal aruiitect was probably qiuckened by a 
g^enuine sense of love and gratitude towards his invisible bene&ctors. Among the 
titles of imperial greatness, the name of Pious was most .pleasing to his ear; to pro- 
mote the temporal and spiritual interests of the church, was the serious business 
of his life; and the du^ m father ef his country was often sacrificed to that of de- 
fender of the faith. The controversies of the times were congeniid to his temper 
and understanding^ and the theological professors must inwardly deride the dili- 
gence of a stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected his own. ** What can 
ye fear," s^d a bold conspirator to his associates, *' from your Wgoted tyrant? 
Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet, debating with reverend gray- 
beards, and tummg over the pages of ecclesiastical vdumes. "(SJ The fruits of these 
lucubrations were di^layed in many a conference, where Justmian might shine as 
the loudest and most subtle of the di^utants; in many a sermon, which, under the 
name of edicts and epistles, proclsdmed to the empire the theology of their master. 
While the barbarians invaded the provinces, while the victorious legions marched 
under the banners of Belisarius and Narses, the successor of Trajan, unknown to 
the camp, was content to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to these, 
synods,a disinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might have learned that re- 
ligious controversy is the offspring of arrogance and folly; that true mety is most 
laudably expressed by ^ence and submission; that man, ignorant ot his own na- 
ture, should not presume to scrutinize the nature of his God; and that it is suffi- 
cient for us to know that power and benevolence are the perfect attributes of the 
Deity.(4) 

Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence to rel]|^ls has seldom 
been the virtue of princes. But when the prince descends to the narrow and 
peevish character of a disputant, he is eawly provoked to supply the defect of ar- 
gument by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without mercy the perverse 
blindness of those who wilfully shut their eyes against the light of demonstration. 
The reign of Jtxstinian was a uniform yet various scene of persecution; and he iqj- 
pears to have surpassed his indolent predecess(^s, both in the contrivance of nis 
laws and the rigour of their execution. The insufficient term of three months 
was assigned for th« conversion or exile of all heretics;(5) and if he still connived 
at their precarious stuy, they were deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 
benefits of society, but of the common birth-right of men and Christians. At the 

(i)TUe itnin of the Anecdotes of J>rocopia$, (c. 11. 13. 18. 27, 28.) with the learned pemarki on Ateman- 
nut, ii confirmH, rather than contradicteil^ by the Acts of the Coancils, the fourth book of Eragrias, and the 
complainu of the Afhcan Facundos ia hit twelfth book-^e tiibu« capitaHi, •* cum Wderi doctas apaeUtifl^ 
portane , . . spontanen questombus ecclesiam turbaC.** See Procopt de Beil.Ooth. lib. in', c. 35. 

(9) Procop. de Edificut, lib. i. c. 6,7, &c. pastim. 

(3) K>5 *i vnSnrttt tt^KuKTOg eg cuit^i Xjjrjci); TIV05 euopt vmrmv oftou tojc tuv ttptttv yspwo-iv ti<r%STOv aveexoKKtiv 
T« K/>4«rri«u«;K\oy«» <r««Ji|y ix^, Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. HU c. 32. In the life of St. Eutyohiot, (apod 
Aleman. ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18.) the same character ii given with a design to praise Jntxinian. 

(4) For these wise and modetatesentimentt, Proco|rins (de BelK Goth. lib. i. c. ui.) is scourged in fhe pivAice 
of Alemannai, whonnkshini among the political Chriscians^sed tdnge verius hserenum omnium seAtiBa^ 
prorstuqae Atheos-abominable Atheists, who preached the imitatton of God's mei«y to man (ad Hut. Axom. 
e. ^3.) — 

f 5) This alteraatiTe, a precious drcumttanee, is preserved by John Uatola, (torn. iL p. 63. edit. Venct. 17534 
wbo-deserves more credit a« he draws towards his end. After numbering the betetics, Nestoriam, EmyehteMf 
&e.neexpe<^t,says JoMhiian, nt dimi venia judieentur: Jnbemus* enimnt . . . eonvieti et aperabme- 
^^«t« etidM»«e anuaadvenionisttbjiGiantar, Qaroi^usiBoples and applands ^ediet of theCodo. (A.** 
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end of four hundred years the Montanists of Phrygia,ri) still breathed the wild 
enthusiasm of perfection and prophecy, which they had imbibed from their m^e 
and female apostles, the special organs of the Paraclete. On the approach of the 
catholic priests and soldiers, they grasped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom; 
the conventicle and the congre^tion perished in the names; but these pnmitive 
fanatics were not extinguished three hundred years after the death of their tyrant. 
Under the protection of the Gothic confederates, the church of the Anans of 
Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws; their clergy equalled the 
wealth a|^ magnificence of the senate; and the gold and silver, which were seized 
by the rs^cious hand of Justinian, might perhaps be claimed as the spoils of the 
provinces and the trophies of the barbarians. A second remnant of j)agans, who 
still lurked in the most refined and the most rustic conditions of mankind, excited 
the indignation of the Christians, who were perhaps unwilling that any strangers 
should be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop was named as the 
inquisitor of the faith, and his diligence soon discovered, in the court and city, the 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the superstition 
of the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they must choose without delay 
between the di^leasure of Jupiter or Justinian, and that their aversion to the ^- 
pel could no lon^r be disguised under the scandalous mask of indifference or im- 
piety. The patrician Photius perhaps alone was resolved to live and to die like his 
ancestors: he enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant 
the poor consolation of exposing with i^ominy the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. 
His weaker brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, underwent the cere- 
mony of baptism, and laboured, by their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, 
or to expiate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and the thea- 
tre of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of his mythology: by the care 
of the same bishop, seventy thousand pagans were detected and converted in Asia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria; ninety-six churches were built for the new proselytes; 
and linen vestments, Bibles, and liturg^ies, and vases of gold and silver, were sup- 
plied by the pious munificence of Justinian. (2) The Jews, who had been gradually 
stripped of tneir immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious law, which compelled 
them to observe the festival of Easter the same dajr on which is was celebrated 
by the Christians. (3) And they might complain with the more reason, since the 
catholics themselves did not agree with the astronomical calculations of their so- 
vereign: the people of Constantinople delayed the beginning of their Lent a whole 
week after it had been ordained by authority; and they had the pleasure of iasting 
seven days, while meat was exposed for sale by the command of tne emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine, r4) were ^ motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as 
Jews by the pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians as idola- 
ters. The abomination of the cross had already been planted on their holy mount 
of Garizim,(5) but the persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative of bap- 
tism or rebellion. . They chose the latter: under the standard of a desperate 
leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, the property, 
and the temples of a defenceless people. The Samaritans were finally subdued 
by the regular forces of the east; twentv thousand were slain, twenty thousand 
were sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the remains of that 
unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. It has 
been compmted that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were extirpated in the 
Samaritan war, (6) which converted the once fruitful province into a desolate and 
smoldng wilderness . But in the creed of Justinian, the guilt of murder could not 

(1) See the cbameter and principles of the l^Iontanists, in MMheim, de Rebus Christ, ante eonsuntinnnift 

p. 410—484. 

(2) Theophan. Chron. p. 153. John de Monophytite bishop of Asia, b a more authentic witness or this trans- 
action, in winch he was himself employed by the emperor. (Asseraan. Bib. Orient, torn. li. p. ^5.) 

(S) Compare Proeopius (Hist. Arcan. c 29. and Aleroan'S Notes with Theophanes. (Chron. p. 190.) TJie 
eouncil of Nice has intrasted the patriarch, of rather the astronomert of Alexandria, with the nsoal procla- 
mation of Kastcr; and we still read, or rather we do not read, many of the Paschal epistles of St. Cynl. Since 
the reign of Monophytism in Egrypt, the catholics were perplexed by as foolish a prejudice as that which so 
lone opposed, among the protestanu, the reception of the Grejcorian style. .^ . « . . 

(4) For the tdigion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnage, Histotres des Join, a ICMntd and im« 
parti^iworic. ^ .... ,^: 

(«) &icbero,Neapoln,Naplous, the ancient and modem seat of the Samanuns, is sitaate m a ▼a|>i^be- 
tween the barren £bal,thc mountain of cursing to the north, the fruitful Oanaim, or mountain of coiling 
to the south, ten or eleven hours* travel from Jerusalem. See Msundrel. Journey from Aleppo, &c. p. 59—03, 

(6} Procop. Anecdot. c xi. Tbeophan. Chron. p. 152. John »laIah^ Chron. torn. ii. p. 62. I remeiDher an 
(dkienration,half philosophical, half superstitious, that the province which had been ruined by the bigotry 
of AisUoiuii was the Mme through which the Mbbonietans penetrated inm the en^fdre. 
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220 THE DECLINE ANB FALL 

be applied tathe slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously laboured to estabU^ 
with bre and sword the unity of the Christian faith. (1) 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be always in the 
right. In the first years of his administration, he signalized his zeal as the disci- 
ple and patrbn of orthodoxy: the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins es- 
tablished the tome of St. Leo, as the creed of the emperor and the empire; the 
Nestorians and Eutychians were exposed, on either side, to the double edge of 
persecution; and the four svnods of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedony 
were ratified by the code of a catholic lawgiver. ^2) But while JustH^jjLstrove to 
maintain the uniformity of faith and worship, his wife Theodora, wnose vices 
were not incompatible with devotion, had listened to the Monophysite teachers; 
and the open or clandestine enemies of the church revived and multiplied at the 
smile of their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the nuptial bed, were 
torn by spiritual discord: yet so doubtful was the sincerity of the royal consorts,, 
that their seeming disagreement was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous 
confederacy against the religion and happiness of their people. ^3) The famous 
dispute of the three CHAPTERs,r4) which has filled more volumes than it de- 
serves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle and disingenuous spirit* It was 
now three hundred years since the body of Origen(5) had been eaten by the 
worms t his soul, of which he held the pre-existence, was in the hands of its Cre- 
ator, but his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In these 
writings, the pierdng eye of Justinian descried more than ten metaphysical errors; 
and the primitive doctor, in the company of Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted 
by the clergy to the eternity of hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under 
the cover of this precedent, a treacherous blow was aimed at the conndl of 
' Chalcedon. The lathers had listened without impatience to the praise of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia;(6) and their justice or indulgence had restored both Theo- 
doret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa, to the communion of the church. But the 
characters of these oriental bishops were tainted with the reproach of heresy; the 
first had been the master, the two others were the friends of Nfestorius: their most 
suspicious passt^es were accused under the title of the tfn'ee chaftters; and the 
condemnation of their memory must involve the honour of a synod, whose name was 
pronounced with sincere or affected reverence by the catholic worid. If these 
bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were annihilated in the sleep of death, they 
would not probably be awakened by the clamour, which after a hundred years 
was raised over their ^ve. If they were already in the fangs of the demon, 
their torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human industry. If 
in the company of saints and angels they enjoyed the rewaras of piety, they must 
have smiled at the idle fury of the theological insects who still crawled on the 
surface of the earth. The foremost of these insects, the emperor of the Romans, 
darted his sting, and distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true mo- 
tives of Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer 
subject to his power, and the vehement style of his edicts could only proclaini 
their damnation, and invite^he clergy of tlie east to join in a full chorus of cursea 
and anathemas. The east, with some hesitation, consented to the vwce of her 
sovereign: the fifth general council, of three patriarchs and one hundred and sixty- 
five bishq>8, was held at Constantinople; and the authors as well as the defenders, 

(l) The rrpTfnkin of Proeopim ii remorkjiMe: ot) y»a et tSextt fiovt? euSpamn tivxt, nv ys /tn rn; aorou JoJik ot. 

{*> S« the Chronicle of Victor, p. sm, ijid the origuuil evidence of the kiwi of Jusdniaii. Durmgr the liitt 
^ri of luB r^^ii, Btniniiii hlmielf hih »tremegood hamoar with the emperor, who courted the pope*. 

(5) Pi^copim, h nec^i.n. e. 13. Kra^rl ut, fib. in c. 10. If the eeeleiiMtietl nerer retd the nered hiMotin, 
Iheir coiutnon iust^if ton fingivn at lea^t flit g»*aeral hatred. 

(4) OniheiiifeJ«if.f ibpfhtwcMpT^f., ti« origiiwl aettofthe fifth general eonneil of Conttantiiiopte 
Mipply mueh ustlea* ihou|^h imbpnTic knowtedi^e. (Coneil. torn. vi. p. 1—419.) The Greek Evacrins it fen 
eofltjiii *jirij5orrtct fliti^ i^. v. ga,) than t»,r ih rCe zealous Afrieam, Faeundot, (in hit twelve books de trlh«» 
fjpjf lilt*, whitit arp rarvit enrrectty pil'Li»ht ti by Slrmond) Liberatus, (in hit Breviarum, c. »-S4.) and Victor 
Tutiii^i*m m bmL Kr^.ntc [i . ;U. to ni . i A th J .j- Lect. Canirii. p. S30-S34.) The Liber Fontifiealis, or Aaasta- 
Miu Oil Vi^Slw, PeSaE:io, Ike) 13 fjri|;iria! ItHlmn evidener. The modem reader will dejite tome infbmacion 
ffom UupmiHthimu Ktcloi, um. v. p, 1S9-207.) and BatnaKe; (Hist, de I'Egliie, torn. i. p. 519-541.C y«t the 
lait^r u ton firmlv rwolifed to di*pn?eiiite thi- nutbority and character of the popes. 

(JJ OTigtn bn,1 indwtl 100 grrMt b p™|rt-niity to imitate the 5rx«v„ and ftwo-.iSiw of the old philotopheit. 
f JiMtiman ad Mfflhim. m Coiicil tam. ?i. j.. SW.) His moderate opinions were too leponant to die Ml af 
**f-^*»"^**"''J^*'/**^''''"^'f''*^*J"'^^l^«''««^ of reason. 

WBMiiaB*fPtpf*i, p, ij-14, mii tom. I Antiq. Lect. Canis.>has ftirly weighed Uie frailt and innocence, of 
ilT^ » MjipMiriti*. ir Ui «niipq*fd t.'ti thousand volumes, as many errors would he • charitable al- 

.rSi?ir,J^''J^li*'A''^*'''"7^*^?'*'^^^^ *^ brethren, i« indodol: 

■ud It 11 the duty oT AiKnism { BiblK^t. Onmu toiD. iv. p, 803-807.) to jttitify the sentence. 
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of the three chapters, were separated from the communion of the saintSy and so- 
lemnly delivered to the prince of darkness. But the Latin churches were more 
jealous of the honour of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon; and if they had fought as 
they usually did under the standard of Rome, they might have prevailed in the cause 
of reason and humanity. But their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the ene- 
my, the throne of. St r^ter, which had been disgraced by the umony, was be- 
trayed by the cowardice of Vigilius, who yielded, after a long and inconsistant 
' struggle, to the despotism of Justinian and the sophistry of the Greeks. His 
apostacy provoked the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two bishops 
could be found who would impose their hands on his deacon and successor Pela- 
£[ius. Yet the perseverance of the popes insensibly transferred to their adversa- 
ries the appellation of schismatics: the Illyrian, African, and Italian churches, 
were oppressed by the civil and ecclesiasticai powers, not without some effort <rf 
military force ;Q1) the distant barbarians transcribed the creed of the Vatican, and 
in the period ot a century, the schism of the three chapters expired in an obscure 
angle of the Venetian province. (2) But the religious discontent of the Italians 
baid already promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and the Romans them- 
selves were accustomed to suspect the faith, and to detest the government of their 
Byzantine tyrant 

^ Justinian was neither steady^ nor consistent in the nice process of fixing his vola- 
tile opinions and those of his subjects. In his youth, he was offended by the 
slightest deviation from the orthodox line, in his old age he transgressed the mea- 
sure of temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, not less than the catholics, were 
scandalized by his declaration, that the body of Christ was incorruptible, and that 
his manhood was never subject to any wants and infirmities, the inheritance of our 
mortal flesh. Thisfantastic opinion was announced in the last edicts of Justinian; 
and at the moment of his seasonable departure, the clergy had rdFused to tran- 
scribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and the people were resolved to suf- 
fer or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the limits of his power, ad- 
dressed the monarch of the east in the lan^age of authority and aflfection: 
•* Most jgjacious Justinian, remember your baptism and your creed J Let not your 
gray hairs be defiled with heresy. Recall your fathers from exile, and your fol- 
lowers from perdition. You cannot be ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain and 
Africa, already deplore your fall, and anathematize your name. Unless, without 
delay, you destroy what you have taught; unless you exclaim, with a loud voice, I 
have erred, I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathema to Eutyches, you will 
deliver your soul to the same flames in which they will eternally burs. " He died and 
made no sign.(3) His death restored in some degree the peace of the church, and 
the reigns 5f his four successors, Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are dis- ' 
tinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy, in the ecclesiastical history of the 
cast. (4) 

The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of acting on themselves; the 
eye is most inaccessible to the si^ht, the soul to the thought: yet we think, and 
even feel, that otie ttnt//, a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and con- 
scious bein^. When Heraclius returned from the Persian war, the orthodox hero' 
consulted his bishops, whether the Christ whom he adored, of one person, but of 
two natures, was actuated b^r a singular, or double will. They replied in the sin- 
gular, and the emperor was encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and 
Syria might be reconciled by the prdession of a doctrine, most certainly harmless^ 
and most probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians themselves. (5) 

Lfc rf***^ «tu|iTiiiinti Qrf Libera lUA tod Tictflr, »nd Uie exhortntioni of ^p^ Prkj^^it to th** conqueror sm€t 

"■^"^ ■'"^' » liter notr^iatei pnU'icai n|ipdinwniT, flte* (Conci*. iom- li. f* 437^ Ike*) An 

"-icednion of an Ulyriiin ciTf. fSe- FrQeqpii»« d** Bi-*!. OotJi. lib* if- e.aj.) 

of Anuitfia wtre recnntiU'd hv pnpe Monoriai, A. t>, fl^Hi (MuTfctort, 
-ii^ii*rtbjjipd,and til* irhiiiTi *a»not flnnily <'KlifiirirnJieil till G^JE- 
*in ItBd oifcrUmtctd ttie fifih general wiuflcU wuh etinttmiitooiis li- 

I lorn, 6. p. f II— fia.) Irf himttlFt likr mon fif tm GAUicsn pR'lAtct, 
. torn* vi. p. IM7.) w*B M-paryifHl ft-om tIv eoiiiititinion of the Cnut (m- 
-i?fj e1)A[pifn* llvomui ^lincHt pronounces ibe {fniiinarbii «r Jmtl- 



/ 



ttniNnt(lit). iT.c*30— 4U>iii«! tlie ediet of hi* mceeinorj Bl* 
ft i 1 fi llt4 wi I h c i nk Imtaid of «el etiiuioal ei'c ji 16. 
ciciiitUient doctrine of ttie Nwtrtriani, ba4 bi rn ohierred 1 
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2^ THE DECLINE AND FALL 

The experiment was tried without effect, and the timid or' vehement cath<dicsi 
condemned even the semblance of a retreat' in the presence of a subtle and an^- 
dous enemy. The orthodox (the prevailing] party devised new inodes d speech, 
and argument, and interpretation, to their nature of Christ, they preciously ap- 
plied a proper and distant eneiw; but the difference was no longer visible when 
they allowed that the human and the divine will were invariably the same. (1) The 
disease was attended with the customary symptoms; but the Greek detgy, as if 
satiated with the endless controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing coun- 
sel into the ear of the prince and pteople. They declared themselves monothe- 
LiTES (assertors of the unity of will,) but they treated the words as new, the 
questions as superfluous; and recommended a religious ^ence as the most agree- 
able to the prudence and charity of the gospel. This law of silence was suc- 
cessively imposed by the ecthesis or exposition of Heraclius, the Q//fe or model of 
his grandson Constans:(2) and the imperfect edicts were subscribed with alacrity 
or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, smd 
Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Jerusalem sounded the alarm: in the lan- 
guage, or even in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latm churches detected a latent 
heresy; and the obedience of pope Honorius to the commands of his sovereign 
was retracted and censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. They 
condemned the execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, who re- 
•wved the errors of Manes, ApoUinaris, Eutyches, &c.; they signed the sentence 
of excommunication on the tomb of St. Peter; the ink was mmgled with the sacra- 
mental wine, the blood of Christ; and no ceremony was omitted that could fill the 
superstitious mind with horror and affright As the representative of the western 
church, pope Martin and his Lateran synod anathematized the perfidious and 
guilty silence of the Greeks; one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most 
part the subjects of Constans, presumed to reprobate his wicked tyfie and the im- 
pious ecthesia of his grandfather, and to confound the authors, and their adherents, 
with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates from the church, and the or- 
gans of the devil. Such an insult under the tamest reign could not pass with im- 
punity. Pope Martin ended his days' on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric 
Chersonesus; and his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised by the 
amputation of his tongue and his right hand, (3) But the same invincible spirit 
survived in their successors, and the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent 
defeat, and obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The S3mods of Rome 
were confirmed by the sixth general council of Constantinople, in the palace and 
the presence of a new Constantine, a descendant of Heraclius. The royal con- 
vert converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of the bishops;(4) the dis- 
senters, with their chief, Macarius of Antioch, were condemned to die spiritual 
and temporal pains of heresy; the east ccmdescended to accept the lessons of the 
west; and the creed was finally settled, which teaches the catholics of every age, 
that two wills or energies are harmonized in the person of Christ, The majesty 
of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by two priests, one deacon, smd 
three bishops: but these obscure Latins had neither arms to compel, nor treasures 
to bribe, nor language to persuade; and I am ignorant by what arts they could de- 
termine the lofty emperor of the Greeks to abjure the cathechism of his infancy, 
and to persecute the religion of his fathers, Perhapg the monks and people of 
Constantinople(5) were favourable to the Lateran creed, which is indeed the least 

it. p. 392.) Hilt. Dynait. p. 91. ven. Ijitin PocockO and Atsemaii himself, torn. iv. p. 218.) Th«y seem irao- 
nwt that they raigfht allege the poiitivo authority of the ecthetii. *0 ^ixpo; Ns<rTopiO( xotarfp Suu^ tuv ntt»9 
Tou Kwpiou fivjtvSpawojriv, x»< Jwo n(r»ymv viou$, (the common reproach of the MdnophyritetJ J«o fi«Xj|<t«Ta^ -rtwrwr 
kjruv OUK eroXpHjrt, TOUtfatvriov Ks ruturo Bov\<mv rmv .... Svc trpoawvat* aSo^etTf, Concu. torn. vii. Ik 905.) 

(1) See the orthodox t>A\h in FetaTius: (Dog^mata Theolog. torn. v. lib. ix. e. 6—10, p. 439—4470 all the 
depths of thi« controversy are founded in the Greek dialogue between Maximus and PytThus,(ad calean« tonu. 
viii. Anual. Baron, p. 75S— 794.) which relates a real conference, and produced as short-lived a conversion. 

(2) Implissimam ecthesim celerosum typam (ConciLtom. vii. p. 366.) diabolicse op^rattonis g«nitni> 

«w, (sors, eermina, or else the Greek -yt v^fMr* in the original. ConciU p. 363, S4M.) are the expressions of the 
dghteenth anathema. The epistle of pope Martin to Amandus, a Galhcan bishop, stigmatizes Uie MonoChe* 
litetand their heresy with e^ual virulence, (p. 392.) 

(3) The sufferings of Martin and Maximus are described with pathetic simplicity in the original letters and 
aets. (Concil. tom. vii. p. 68—78. Baron. Anna!. Eccies. A. D. 656, No. 2. et annos. subsequent*^ Tet the 

^ chastisement of their disobedience, c^opt* and ertofut-ns o-txto'/tos, had been previoasly announc^l in die type 9S 
Constans. (Coticil. tom. vii. p. 240.) 

(4) ^trchius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 368.) most erroneously supposes that the one hundred and twenty-four bi- 
shops of tbe Roman synod transported themselves to Constantinople; and, by adding them to the one handled 
and sixty-eight Gredcs«thus composes the ninth council of two hundred and ninety.twe fathers. 

\5) The Monothelite Constans was hated by all J»» to« rawTM (viys Theopbanes, Chron. p. 292.) sfurtjSn v^&a 
mrfa v^fx^v. Wben tjre Moaoihelite monk fiuled in tliis miwde, tfae people shouts c a.*ec aw^ajjrs. (Coocili. 
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^vourable of the two: and the suspidon is countenanced by the unnatural modefa- 
tion of the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to be conscious of their weak- 
ness. While the synod debated, a fanatic proposed a more summary deci^on» by 
raising a dead man to life: the prelates assisted at the trial, but the acknowledged 
fiailure may serve to indicate, that the passions and prejudices of the multitude 
were not enlisted on the side of the Monothelites. In the next generation, when 
the son of Constantino was deposed and slain by the disciple of Macarius, thev 
tasted the feast of revenge and dominion: the image or monument of the sixth 
council was defaced, and the original acts were committed to the flames. But in 
the second year, their patron was cast headlong from the throne, the bishops of 
the east were released mm their occasional conformity, the Roman faith was more 
firmly replanted by the orthodox successors of Bardanes, and the fine problems 
of the incarnation were forgotten in the more popular and viable quarrel of the 
worship of images. (1) 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the incarnation, which had 
been defined at Rome and Constantinople, was uniformly preached in the remote 
islands of Britain and Ireland, (2) the same ideas were entertained, or rather Uie 
same words were rejjeated, by £ul the Chiistians whose liturgy was performed in 
the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbei's, and visible splendour, bestowed 
an imperfect claim to the appellation of catholics: but in the east, they were 
marked with the less honourable nanae of Melchites or royalists;(3) of men whose 
faith, instead of res^g on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been 
established, and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of a temperal mo^ 
narch. Their ^adversaries might allege the words of the fathers of Constanti- 
nople, wha profess themselves the slaves of the king; and they might relate, 
with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalcedon had been inspired and re- 
formed by the emperor Marcian and his vir^ bride. The prevaihng faction will 
naturally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters 
should feel and assert the principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecution, the 
Nestorians and Monophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives; and the most 
ancient and useful allies of Rome were taught to consider the emperor not as the 
chief, but as the enemy of the Christians. Language, the leading principle which 
unites or separates the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries of the 
east, by a peculiar and perpetual badge, which abolished the means of intercourse 
and the hope of reconciliation. The long dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, 
and, above all, their eloquence, had propagated a language, doubtless the most 
perfect that has been contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, 
both in Syria and Egpyt, still persevered in the use of their national idioms; witti 
this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined to the rude and iltiterate 
peasants of the Nile, while the 6yriac,(4) from the mountains of Assyria to the 
Ked Sesi, was adapted to the higher topics of poetry and ailment. Annenia and 
Abyssinia were infected by the speech or learning of the ureeks; and their bar- 

tnm.TH.|>.l03S.) Bat thU was •natonl and transient emotitm; and I macliffentliRtlieltnerii an anGeipaf^ 
(ion of orthodoxy in ttie good people of Constantinople. 

(1) The bistorrof Mbnothehtisni may be found in the Acts of the Synods of Rome^ton. y^^, n. 77~395. 
^. -««»-_ J A . — .- ._ -^ ..— % .. . ._j s_s__i i *s from Uie Vatican 

i Ecdes. torn. vi. 



(S) In the Lareran synod of 679, Wilfred, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro omni aquilonali parte Bd- 
taanise et Hibemise, qux ab Anflomm et Britonum, necnon Seotomm et Pietoram i^enttbus colebsmtur (Bd- 
dius, in Vit. St. Wilfrid, c. xxxL apnd Pagi, Critiea, torn, iiu p. 88.; Theodore (maeiue intulfle Britannise ar- 
chiefriseopos ec philosophns) was lone e^>ected at Rome (CondU torn. vii. p. 714.;) but be contented himself 
with boldinff ( A. 0. 680) his proTincial synod of Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of pope Martht, and 
the first Lateran council against the Nhniothelites (ConeiU torn. tK. p. d97, &c) Theodore, a monk of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, had been nampd to the primacy of Britain by pope Vitalian (A. D. MS.'see Baronius and PagiO 
whose esteem for his learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of his national character— ne quid oon- 
trariam reritati fldei, Orseeorara more, in ecclesiam eni prseeMct introduceret. The Cilioian was sent firom 
— - ..... - naerBedsE — - • - • — • • « 



Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an African gnide (Bedse Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, lib. iv. e. i.) He 
adhered to the Roman doctrine; and the same creed of the incarnation has been unifbrmly transmittetf from 
Theodora to the modem primates, wbose sound understandings are perhaps seldom engaged with that abstruse 



(S) liiis name, unknown till the tenth century, appears to be of Syrian 
eMiitei,andeagerlyadoptedby the Nestorians and Auhometans; but it > , „. 

catholict, and is frequently used in the Annals of Eutychius (Asseman. Bibliot. Onent. toin.ii.p. 507, See. 
torn. ill. p. S5ff. Renaodot, Hist. Patriarch. A lexandrin. p. 1 19.) *Hiim «s iwKct xw Ba»(riA.K»s, was the acebmia'' 
tion of oe fktberaof Constantinople (Concil. torn. vii. p. 765.) 

(4) The Syriac, which the natiTes revere as the primitiTC language, was divided into three dialects.— L The 
Aramsean«a* it was refined at Edessa and the cities of Mesopotamia. S. The Palestine, which was used in 
Jerusalem, Damasens, and the rest of Syria. S. The Nabathsean, the rustic idiom of the mountains of As^ 
da and the vilhiges of Irak (Oregor. Abolpharag. Hist. DyiMst. p. 11.) On the Syriacy see Bbrd. Jetv, CA«e» 
«an. tnm. iH» p. 396y &6.) whose prejudice plone eonld prefer it to the AiaMe. 
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^24, THE DECLINE AND FALL 

bftric Umguesy which had been revived In the studies of modem Europe, were qq^ 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Sjrriac and the Coptic, 
the Armenian and the £thiopic» are consecrated in the service of their respective 
churches; and their theology is enriched by domestic versions, (1) both d the 
Scriptures and of the most popular fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred 
and ^xty ^rears, the spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon of Nestorius* 
^ill bums in the bosom of the east, and the hostile communions still maintain the 
faith and discipline of their founders. In the most abject state of i^orance, po- 
verty, and servitude, the Nestorians and Monophysites reject the spiritual supre- 
macy of Rome, and cherilh the toleration of their Turkish masters, which allows 
them to anathematize, on one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus;^ on the 
other, pope Leo and the coundl of Chalcedon. The weight which they cast into 
the dbwnfall of the eastern empire demands our notice; and the I'eader may be 
amused with the various prospects of, I. The Nestorians. II. The Jacobites. (2)^ IIL 
The Maronites. IV, The Armenians. V. The Copts: and, VI. The Abysunians. 
To the three former, the Syriac is common; but of the latter, each is discrimi- 
nated by the use of a national idiom. Yet the modem natives ci Armenia and 
Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors; and the Chris- 
tians of Egypt and Syria, who reject the religion, have adopted the language, of 
the Arabians. The lapse of time has seconded the sacerdotal arts; and in the 
east, as well as in the west, the Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue, ui^known . 
to the majorit)[ of the congre^tion. 

L Both in nis native and his episcopal province, the heresy of the unfortunate 
Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The oriental bishops^ who at Ephesus had 
resisted to his face the arrogance of Cyril, were mollified by his tardy concessions. 
The same prelates, or their successors, subscribed, not without a murmur, the de- 
crees of Cnalcedon: the power of the Monophysites reconciled them with the 
catholics in the conformity of passion, of interest, and insensibility of bdief; and 
their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of Uie three diapters. Their 
dissenting brethren, less moderate or more sincere, were crashed by the penal 
laws: and as early as the teign of Justinian, it became difficult to find a chufeh of 
Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond those limits they had 
discovered a new world, in which they might hope for liberty, and aspire to con- 
quest. In Persia, notwithstanding the resistance of the Magi, Christiamty had 
stmck a deep root, and the nations of the east reposed under its salutary shade. 

The catholic, or primate, resided in the capital: in Ais S3modSy and in their dio- 
cesses, his metropolitans, bishops, and clef^, represented the pomp and Jiooour 
of a regular hierarchy: they rejwced in the increase of proselytes, who were con- 
verted from the Zendavesta to the gospel, from the secular toS the monastic life; 
and their zeal was stimulated by the presence of an artful and formidable enemy. 
The Per^an church had been founded by the missionaries of S]^ria; and their lan- 
guage, discipline, and doctrine, were closely interwoven with its original frame. 
The catholics were elected and ordained by their own suffragans; but their filial 
depcndancB on the patriarchs uS Antioch is attested by the canons of the mental 
church. (o) In4he Peraan school of Edes»a,(4) the rismg generations of the ^thr 
ful imbibed theh* theological idiom; they studied in the Syriac verdon tiie tea 
thousand volumes of Theodore of Mq)suestia, and they revered the apostolic £uth 

O) I *hM not enrich ray ignoruice witb the spoilt of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Agscnmmit, Lndol- 
plinl. La Croze, whom I htve eontalted witb tome eare. It appran, 1. That of all the Teniona vineh are ce> 
hbrated by the ftthen, it it doubtful whether anv are now extant in their prUtine integrity. S. That t^ 8f- 
tiftc has the best claim; and that the consent of the oriental sects is a prooT that it is more ancient tban ihar 
aehMm. 

(S) On the aecount of the Monop/hytites and Nestorians, I am deeply indebted to the Bibliotbeet OricniaHs 
Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph Simon Assemannos. That learned Maronite was despatched in the year Iflif 
t»y nope Clement XI. to visit the monasteries of Eeypt and Syria in search of MSS. His fonr folio toIoims, 
]MibUdied at Rome in 1719^1738. contain a part only, thonch peihaps the most valuable of hii extensHe pf»> 
jeet. As a native and as a scholar he possessed the Syriac literatore; and, ttunigh a dependent of Rome, he 
wished to be moderate and candid. 



eightT, were collected fVom the synods of the Greek church. The Syrtae ^ition ofMarutfaat is no longer e_ 
tant (Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental, torn. i. p. 195. tom. iii. p. 74.,) and the Arabic version is marked with nnny 
recent interpolations. Tet this code contains many curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline; and sinee itii 
equally revered by all the eastern commnniont, it was probably finished before the sebiim of the I * — 
«nd Jaeobitef (Fabric. Bibliot. GrsBC tom. xi. p. S63— 367.) * 

(4) Theodore the Reader rtih. ii. c 5. 40. ad caleem Hist. Bccies.) has noticed this Penian tebool of J 
Its ancient spleiidour, and Oie two eras of its downfall (A. D. 431 and 4S9.) BK dearlydifcimed by / 
<3ibliotb. Onem. tom. \u p. 492. iii. p. 379. 378. i v. |k 70. 924. 
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and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorlus, whoseperson and lan§;tiiage were 
equalljr tmknown to the nations beyond the Tigris. The first indelible lesson of 
Ibas, bi8hq> of Edessa. taught them to execrate the Egyptidm^ who, in the synod 
of Ephesns, had impiously confounded the two iiatures of Christ. The fligiit of 
the masters and scholars, who were twice expelled from the Athens of Syria, dis* 
persed a crowd of missionaries, inflamed by the double zeal of religion and revenge. 
And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, who» under the reigns of Zeno luid 
Anastasius,liad invaded the thrones of the east, provoked their antagonists, in a 
land of freedom, to avow a tnoral, rather than a physical union of the twd persons 
of Christ Since the first preaching of the gospel, the Sassanian kings oeheld, 
with an e)pe of suq>icion, a race of aliens and apostates, who had embraced the 
religion, and who might favour the cause, of the hereditary foes of their country. 
The royal edicts had often prohibited their dangerous corre^xmdence with th^ 
Syrian clergy; the progress of the schism was grat^ul to the jealous pride of Pe- 
roses; and he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate who painted Nestorius 
as the friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity ^ his Christian sub- 
jects, bv granting a just preference to the victims and enemies of the Roman ty- 
rant. The Nestorians composed a large majority of the clergy and people: they 
were encouraged by the smde, and armed with the sword of despotism; yet many 
of their weaker brethren were startled at the thought of breaking loose from the 
communion of the Christian world, and the blood ofseven thousand seven hundred 
Monophysites or catholics, confirmed the uniformity of faith and discipline in the 
churches of Persia. (1) Their ecclesiastical institutions are distinguished by a 
liberal principle of reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of the cloister was 
relaxed and gradually forgotten; houses (rf charity were endowed for the educa- 
tion of orphans and toundlings; the law of celibacy, so forcibly 'recommended to 
the Greeks and Latins, was disregarded W the Persian clergy; and the number of 
the elect was multiplied by the public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the 
bishops, and even the patriarch himself. To this^andard of nature and religious 
freedom, myriads of fugitives resorted from all the provinces of the eastern em- 
pire: the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished by the emigration of his most 
industrious subjects; they transported into Persia the arts both of peace and war: 
and those who deserved the favour, were promoted in the service of a discerning 
monarch. The arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, were assisted with ad- . 
vice, and money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries who still lurked in their 
native cities of the east: their zeal was rewarded with the gift of the catholic 
churches; but when those cities and churches were recovered by Heraclius, their 
open profession of treason and heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the 
reedm of their foreign aUy. But the seeming tranquillity of the Nestorians was 
often endangered, and sometimes overthrown. They were involved in the com- 
mon evils of oriental despotism: their enmity toiiome could not always atone for 
their attachment to the gospel: and a ccdony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, 
the captives of Apamea and Antiochi was permitted to erect a hostile altar in the 
fece of the catholic^ and in the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty, Justinian 
introduced some conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the toleration of 
Christianity in Persia. The emperor, i^orant of the rights of conscience, was 
incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics who denied the authority of the holy, 
synods: but he flattered himself that they would gradually perceive the temporal 
lienefits of i^nion with the empire and the church of Rome; and if he failed in ex- 
iting their gratitude, he might hope -to provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. 
In alater age, the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris, and protected in Germa- 
ny, by the superstition and policy of the most Christian kmg. 

The desire of |^aining souls for God, and subjects for the church, has excited in 
every age the diligence of the Christian priests. From the conquest of Persia 
they carried their spiritual arms to the north, the east, and the south ; and the s\mr 
plicity of the gospel was fashioned and painted with the colours of the Syriac the- 
ology. In the sixth century, according to the report of a Nestorian traveller, (2) 

(I) A diMerUtion on (he state of the Ncitorians hat swelled in the hand« of Aweroanni to a folio volume of 
nine hiiiidr«fd and fifty paj^es, and hit leanK^d retearches are dicrested in the most iacid order. Beside* this 
Ibarth Toloree of the Bibliotheca OrieT4tali»,the ext.acts m »he three preceding tomes (torn. i. p. 203. ii. p.3Sl— 
. 463. ill. 64—70. 378—305, See. 40S— 408. 580—589.) may be asefiilly consulted. 

(fd See the Topofrraphia Christiani of Cosmas, surmimed Indico'pleustet, oe tfaa Indhin narigator. Vb^iii. n.- 
178, 170. Kb. xi. p. ^. The entire wovk,of wfaitih lome curious extracts may %e ftniod in Photfus (Cod. xjptn. 

Vot. III. .29 
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226 tBB 3m>U^E AND FALL 

Christianity wis successfully preached totheBactrians, the Huns^ the Persians, the 
Indians, the Persarmenians, the Medes, and the Elamites: the barbaric churches, 
from the gulf of Persia to the^ Caspian sea, were almost infinite; and their recent 
faith was conspicuous in the numbe}* and sanctity of their monks and martyrs* 
The pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, 
were peopled with an increasing multitude, of Christians, and the bishops and 
Clergy of those sequestered regions derived their ordination from the catholic of 
Babylon. In. a subsequent age, the zesl of the Nestorians overleaped the limits, 
which had coniined the ambition and curio«ty both of the Greeks and Per^ans. 
The missionaries of Balch and Samarcanid pursued without fear the footsteps of 
the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves mto the camps of the valleys of Imaus, 
and the banks of the Selinga* They exposed a metaphysical creed to those illite- 
rate shepherds: to those sanguinary warriors they recommended humanity and re- 
pose. Yet a Khan, whose power they vainly magnified, is said to have received 
at their hands the rites of baptism, and even of omination; and the fame of fires- 
tor or firesbyter John(l) has long amused the credulity of Europe. The royal 
convert was mdulged in the use of a portable altar; but he despatched an embas^ 
to the patriarch, to inquire how, in tne season of lent, he should abstain from ani- 
msd food, and how he might celebrate the Eucharist in a desert that produced nei- 
ther com nor wine. In their progress by sea and land, the Nestorians entered China, 
by the port of Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators 
of Rome, who assumed with a smile the characters of priests and augurs, the man« 
darins, who affect in public the reason of philosophers, are devoted in private to 
every mode of popular superstition. They cherished and they confounded the 
gods of Palestine, and of India; but the propagation of Christianity awakened the 
jealousy of the stale, and, after a short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the 
foreign sect expired in ignorance and oblivion. (2) Under the reign of the caliphs, 
the Nestorian church was diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus; and their 
numbers, with those of the Jac^obites, were computed to surpass the Greek and 
Latin communions. (3) Twenty-five metropolitans or archbishops, composed their 
hierarchy; but several of these were dispensed, by the distance and danger of the 
way, from the duty of personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six 
years they should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch of 
Babylon, a va^ue appellati<:m, which has been succes^vely applied to the royal 
seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These remote branches are long since 
withered, and the old patriarchal trunk(4) is now divided hyth^ Elijahs of Mosul, 
the representatives, almost in lineal descent, of the genuine and primitive succes- 
sibn, the Soaefiha of Amida, who are reconciled to the church of Rome, (5) and the 
Simeons of Van or Ormia, whose revolt at the head of forty thousand families, was 

gromoted in the sixteenth century by the sophists of Persia, The number of three 
undred thousand is allowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, who under the 

Y>. 0, 10. e4it. Hoesthel.,) Hievenot On the fint part of hit Relation ilet Voyag;es, &c.,) and Fabricius (Bibliot, 
Gnec. lib. iii. c. 3& torn. ii. p.t}03— 617.) has been pubVuhed by father Montfkucon at Paris, 1707. in the Von 
Collectio Patrum (torn. ii. p. 113—3460 It was the desien of the author to eonfnte the imptonn heresy of those 
who maintain that the earth is a elobe, and not a fl^at oblong table, as it is represented in the Scriptaret (lib. ii. 
, p. 188.) But the nonsense of^the monk is mingled with the practical knowledsie of the traTeller, who 
performed his voyage. A. D. 5tS, and published his book at Alexandria, A. D. 347, (lib. ii. p. 140, 141. Mont- 
fkucon, Prsefat. o. ii.) The ^estorianism of Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by La 
Croce (Christianisme des Indes, torn. i. p. 40-'55n) and is confirmed by Assqnianni (BibUot. Orient, tottunr. p. 

O) Xn its long progress ta Mosul, Jernsalera, Rome,&c the story of Prester John e^-aponited in a momtront 
lable, of which some features have been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet, (Hist. G«nealogique des Tartan, 
p. 2. p. 42. Hi»t. de Gengisean. p. 81, &c.) and were ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to the emperar 
of Abvssinia. (Ludolph. Hist. £tbiop. Comment, lib. ii. c. 1.) Yet it is probable that, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, Nestorian Christianity was professed by the horde of Koraites. (D*Herbelot, p. 256. 915, 9J9. 
Assemanni, turn. iv. p. 468—504.) 

(2) The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thirteenth century, is invincibly proved by the 
consent of Chinese. Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence. (Assemanni. Biblioth. Orient, torn. iv. p. S9i^BS2, 
Kero.de I'Acaderoie des Inscrint. torn. xxx. p. 802—819.) The inscription of Siganso, which clescribes the 
fortunes of the Nestorian church, from the first mission, A. D. 636. to the current year 78 1 , is accosed of for- 
l^ery by La Craze, Voltaire, &c. who become the dopes of their own cnnning, while they arc afraid of a Jesiiit»> 
calfiraud. . 

(3) Jacobita; et NMtorianse plures qnam Grseci et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hi«t* Hierosol. lib. ii. c. 76, p. 
1093. in the Gesta Dei per Francos. The numbers are given by Thoniassin, Discipline de VE^he^ torn. i. 
p. 172. 

(4) The division of the patriarchate may be traced in the Bibliotlieca Orient, of Aswmanni, torn. L p. «3— 
549. tom.il. p. 457, &c. torn. iii. p. 603. p. 621-.623. tom. iv. p. 164—169. p. 423. p. 622—629, &c. 

(5) The pmnnotts langua^^ of Rome, on the submission of a Nestorian patriarch, is elegantly reprewnted In 
the seventh book af Fra-PaolorBabylon, Nineveh, ArbeU, and the trophies of Alexander, Taaris,fUHlEri»- 
«uia, the Tigritaod Indus. ' *» ^ 
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name of Chaldeans or Assyrians, are confounded with the most learned or the roost 
powerful nation of eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in India by St. 
Thomas. (1) At the end of the ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the ncigh- 
|}ourhood of Madras, was devoutly visited by the ambassadors of Alfred, and their 
return with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal of the English monarch, 
who entertained the largest projects of trade and discovery. (2) When the Por- 
tuipese first opened the navigation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been 
seated for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their character and 
colour attested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in vir- 
tue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan: the husbandman cultivated the palm 
tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the 
nairs or nobles of Malabar, and their hereditary privileges were respected by the 
gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and tne Zamorin himself. They ac- 
knowledged a Gentoo sovereign; but they were governed, even in temporal con- 
cems, by the bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient title of Metropo^ 
litan of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised in fourteen hundred churches, 
and he was intrusted with the care of two hundred thousand souls. Their reli- 
gion would have rendered them the firmest and most cordial allies of the Portu-* 
•guese, but the inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of St. Thomas, the 
unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. Instead of owning themselves the sub- 
jects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch of thp globe, they 
adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of the Nestorian patriarch: and 
the bishops, whom he ordained at Mosul, traversed the dangers of the sea and 
land to reach their diocesses on the coast of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy, the 
names of Theodore and Nestorius were piously commemorated; they united their 
adoration of the two persons of Christ; the title of Mother of God was offen- 
sive to their ear, and they measured with scrupulous avaHce the honours of 
the Virgin Mary, whom the superstition of the Latins had almost exalted to 
the rank of a goddess. When her image was first presented to the disciple^ 
of St. Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, **We are Christians, "not ido- 
laters!" and their simple devotion was content with the veneration of the cross. 
Their separation from the western world had left them in ignorance of the im- 
provements or corruptions of a thousand years; and their conformity with the 
faith and practice of the fifth century, would equally disappoint the preju- 
dices of a papist or a protestant. It was the first care of the ministers of Rome ' 
to intercept all correspondence with the Nestoriap patriarch, and several of hi$ 
bishops expired in the prisons of the holy office. The flock, without a shep- 
herd, was assaulted by the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and 
the aeal of Alexes de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, in his personal visitation of the 
coast of Malabar. The s^od of Diamper, at which he presided, consummated 
the pious work of the reunion, and rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline 
of the Roman church, without forgetting auricular confession, the strongest engine 
^ c^ ecclesiastical torture. The memory oi Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, 
and Malabar was reduced under the dominion of the pope, of the primate, and of 
the Jesuits, who invaded the see of Angamala, or Cranganor. Sixty years of ser- 
vitiHl and hypocrisy were patiently endured; but as soon as the Portuguese empire 
w^^aken by the courage and industry of the Dutch, the Nestorlans asserted, 
with vigour and effect the religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were incapable 
of defending the power which they had abused: the arms of forty thousand Chris- 
tians were pointed against their falling tyrants: and the Indian archdeacon as- 
sumed the character of bishop, till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac 
missionaries could be obtained from the patriarcn of Babylon. Since the expul" 

(1) The Indian mitiionary St. Thomas, an anoitle, a Bfanichiean, or an Armenian merchant, (La Croze, 
ChriMianisme des Indes, torn. t. p. 57— 70.) wai famous, however, as early as the time of Jerome, (ad Karcel- 



cle, till he was silenced by the profkne neighbonrhood of the English. (La Croze, tom. ii. p. 7.i6.) 

(2) Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle, (A. D. 883.) nor William of Maimeibury, (de Gestis Eegum 
Anglian lib. ii. c 4. p. 44.) were capable, in the twelfth century, of inventing this extraonlinary fiict; they are 
incapable of explaining the motives and measures of AlfVed; and their hasty notice serves only to provoke ou^ 
curiosity. William of Malraesbury feels the difflcultv of the enterprise, quod quivis in hoc seculo mireturi 
lind I almost suspect that the Engluh ambassadors colleeted tbeir cargo and It-gaoA in JSJtfpU The royal au- 
fhor has not enriched his Osoaius (see B«rrington*s Miscellanies) with kn todjan as veil «i a Sc^nduiaviAn 
"nygge* 
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flion of the Portuguese, the Nestorian creed is freely professed on tSie coast of Ma- 
labar. - The trading companies of Holland and England are the friends of tolera- 
tion; but if oppression be less mortif)dng than contempt, ^e Christians of St. 
Thomas have reason to complain of the cold and silent mdifference of their bre- 
thren of Europe. (1) 

n. The history of the Monophysites is less copious and interesting than that of 
the Nestorians. Under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, their £Mtful leaders 
surprised the ear of the prince, usurped the thrones of the east»'and cn»he^pi 
its native soH the school of the Syrians. The rule of the Monophysite faith ifcis 
defined with exquisite discretion by Severus, patriarch of Antiocht he condemned* 
in the style or the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of Nestoriu^ and Eutyches» 
maintained against the latter the reality of the body of Christ, and constrained fhe 
Greeks to allow that he was a liar who spoke the truth. (2) But the approxima- 
tion of ideas could not abate the vehemence of passion: each party was the more 
astoni^ed that their blind antagonist coiAd dispute on so trifling a difference; the 
tyrant of Syria enforced the belief of his creed, and his reign was polluted with 
the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were slain, not pemaps without 
provocation or resistance, under the waUs of Apamea,(3) The successor of Anas- 
tasius replanted the orthodox standard in the east: Severus fled into Egypt: snd 
his friend the eloquent Xenaias,f 4) who had escaped from the Nestorians ci Per- 
sia, was suffocated in his exile by the Melchitesof Paphlagonia. Fifty-foiH* bi- 
shops were swept from their thrones, ei^ht hundred ecclesiastics were cast into 
Srison,(5) and, notwithstanding the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the oriental 
ocks, deprived of their shepherds, must insensibly have been either famished or 
poisoned. In this spiritual distress, the expiring faction was revived, and united| 
and perpetuated, by the labours of a monk; and the name of James BaradaBi&(6} 
hasten preserved in the appellation of Jacobites; a familiar sound, which may 
startle the ear of an Eng;lish reader. From the holy confessors in their prison of 
Constantinople, he received the powers of bishop of Edessa^ and aposUe c€ the 
east, and the ordination of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is de- 
rive from the same inexhaustible source. The speed of the zealous missionary 
"was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of the Ara^; the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Jacobites were secreUy established in the dominions of 
Justinian; and each Jacobite was compelled ^o violate the laws and to hate the 
Roman legislator. The successors of Severus, while they lurked in convents,^^or 
villages, while they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns of hermit^ or 
the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now assert, their indefeasible right 
-to the title, the rank, and the prerogatives, of^the patriarch of Antioeh: under Hie 
milder yoke of the infidels, they reside about a league from M erdin, in the plea- 
sant monastery of Zapharan, which they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, 
and plantations. The secondary, though honourable^ place is filled b^ the ma- 
fikrian, who, in his station at Mosul itself, defies the Nestorian catholicsyV/iih whom 
he contests the supremacy of the east Under the patriarch, and the maphrian» 
one hundred and fifty archbishops and bishops have been counted in the difier^it 

(1) Conceminjr the Cbrhtiam of St. Thomas, tee Aiiemannut, BiblioUl. Orient, tnm ir j "fT ^|fal*' 
451. Gedde>*t Church Hutory of Malahar; and. above all. La Croze, ITiatoire du Christiaiiisme de».J|^H^ in 
two vols. ISmo. La Haye, 1758, a kacned and an-eeable work. They have drawn fhnn the fMnaewPKtlie 
Portuguese, and Italian narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits aie sufficiently corrected by thoae Of the 
protestants. 

(S) 0*ev ftwttv 4/f uoMXufiitr is the eipression of Theodore in hk treatise <m the inaunction, p. 24S, M7. as htU 
tfaoxed by La Croze. (Hist, da Christianisine d^Ethiope et d'Armenie, p. 35.) who exclaims, perhaps toe hastily^ 
** ^uel pitoyable raissonement !** Renaudot has touched (Hist. Fatriarcb. Alex. p. 1S7^1S8.) the oriental ae- 
ebunt ot' Severus: and his authentic creed may be found In the epistle of John the Jacobite, patriardi of Am- 
tiocb,in the tenth century, to his brother Mennas of Alexandria. (Assemaa. Bibliot. Orient, tonuiipb ISft 
-141.) 

<3) Epist. Archintandritarum et Monaohorum Syrise Seeundtt ad Papam Hormisdam. Condi, torn. v^p. SOS 
—602. The conraf^ of St. Sabas, ut leo animosus, will Justify the suspition that the aims of these nunks 
were not always s£iritual or defensive. (Barqnius, A. D. 51^ No^ 7, Sec.) 

terof'theSyriac language, a ^,,,.,.^^ ^ 

(f) The names and titles of ifty-fbur bishops, who were exiled by Justin, are preserved in the Ghnmi^ of 



(4) Assemanni (Bibliot. Orient, tora.ii. p. 10— 46.) and LaCroze(Christiaiiismed'X^lU<4»e,p.M— 40.}wfll 
upply the history of Xenaias cJir Philoxenus, bishop of Mabu^, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a porftet nfW^ 
er of the Syriac lai^^age, and the author or editor of k version of the New Testameait. ' 

(f) The names and titles of ifty-fbur bishops, who were exiled by Justin, are preserved in the Ghitmi^ of 
IMonysius. (apdd Asseman. to«).ii.p. 54.) Severus was personally summoned to Constantinople— fbrhboWt 
says i^beratiis, (Brev. c 19.)— that his tongue might be cut out, says Evagrius. (lib. iv. c 4.) The pradeBtM- 
triareh did not stay to examine the difference. This ecclesiastical revolution is fixetiby Pagi in the mtmm « 
Septembe^of the year 5i». (Critica, torn. ii. p. 506.) 

* (6) The obscure hiltory of James, or Jacobus Baradceus, or Zanzalus, may be gathered froon Entyclri«>CAll- 
nal. torn. ll. p. 144. 147.) Rmatfdot, (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133.) and Asseroannus, (BiUiot. Oiiont» IWk k 
p. 424. torn. iL pw 62—09. 324—332. p. 414. tom. iii. p. 385—383.) He seems to be unknown to the Gc^hh Tll» 
Jacobites themselves bad rather deduce Uieir name and pedigree ftom St, James the apostle. 
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ages of the Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy ts relaxed or dis- 
soivedy and the greater part of their diocesses is confined to the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which are olten 
vfsited oy tl^e patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants and industrious mecha* 
nics, but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance from their daily labour: and 
poverty, as well as superstition, may impose their excessive fasts, — ^five annual 
lents, during which b&h the clergy and laity abstain not only from fl^h or eggs, 
but even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their present numbers are 
esteemed from fifty to fourscore thousand spuls, the remnant of a populous church, 
which has gnuiually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in 
that long period* some strangers of merit have been converted to the Monophysite 
faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,(l) primate of the east, so truly 
eminent both in his life and death. In his life he was an elegant writer of the Sy- 
riac and Arabic tongues, a poet, ph^^sician, and historian, a subtle philosopher, and 
a moderate divine. In his death, his funeral was attended by hii rival the Nesto- 
rian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who forgot their disputes, 
and mingled their tears over the grave of an enemy. The sect which was ho^ 
noured by the virtues of Abulpharagius, appears, however, to ^nk below the le- 
vel of their Nestorian brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is more ahject, 
their fasts more rigid, (2) their intestine divi^ons are more numerous, and their doc- 
tors, (as far as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) are more remote from the 
precincts of reason. Something may possibly be allowed for the rigour of the Mono- 
physite theologyX3) much more for the superior influence of the monastic order. 
In Syria, in l^iypt, in Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have ever been distinguish^ 
by the austerity of their penance and the absurdity of their legeiids. /Sive or 
dead they are worshipped as the favourites of the Deity; the crosier of bishop 
and patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands; and they assume the govern- 
ment of men; while they are yet reeking with the habits and prejuchces of the 
ddster. 

Ill, In the style of the oriental Christians, the Monothelites of every age are 
described under the appellation of Mar<mite8J4) a name which has been insen^- 
bly transferred from a hermit to a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. Ma- 
ron, a saint or savage of the fifth century, displayed his reli^ous madness in Sy- 
ria; the rival cities of Apamea and ^roesa, disputed his relics, a stately churdh 
was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his disciples united their solitary cells 
on the banks of the Orontes. On the controversies of the incarnation, they nicely 
threaded the orthodox line between the sects of Nestorius and Eutyches: but the 
unfortunate question of one will or operation in the two natures of Christ was ge- 
nerated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, was 
rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emesa; he found a refuge in the monas- 
tery of his brethren; and their theological lessons were repaid with the gift of a 
spacious and wealthy domain. The name and doctrine of this venerable school 
were propagated among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by 
Macarius patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the synod of Constantinople* 
that sooner than subscribe the /wo wills of Christ, he would submit to be hewn 
piecemeal, and cast into the sea. (5) A similar or a less cruel nK)de of persecution 
soon converted the unresisting subjects of the plsun, while the glorious title of 
Mardaiiea,{6) or rebel, was bravely maintained by the hardy natives of mount 

t eotioiMi artiete m the BiUkitbcea of AfKmftn- 
k erase (ChrotUumme d*EtlikrBe, pw 
, which secretly deftlet their church 
tad state. 

(9) This esccMiire abstineiiee ii eenrared hf La Craze, (p. 3 Jl.) ami even by the Syrian Aaiemaanai, (toia» i. 
]k 2M. torn, iu p. 304,30f.) 

(3)'Hiatt«itorai«liHM»hynteii«es«eHeBtly Ulmtrafed in ^ d ii i etwS aQatthebegiBmnyof the weond. 

TMiMBe of AflwaMmins which contains one hundred and forty-two pafet. The Syriae Chronicle of Orefory 

Bar4IebrsB«^or Ah«ipharafi«s,(Bihliot. Orient, tonw ii. p. 381— 463.) pmrsnes the double series of the net* 

torian eaAolies and the inuirians of Ac Jacobites. » 

(4) The •ynonymoM weof the two words nui/ he proved ftom Kutychim. (Amial. torn. ii. p. 491. 907. 3S&> 

and many imuiar passages which may he found in the a .~ . ^ 

smy Br^Mi<ee acainK the Bfaronites of 
conftrmed by^he Jacobins and Latins. 



many smuiar passages which may he found in the methodical table of Fpcoek. He was not actuated by 
._«. , . — • Bi of the tenth century i and we may bcHeve a Bfclehite, whose testimony is 



e acainK the Bfaronites o 

r..^^^ ^yiifi Jacobins Mid Latins.. 

(f ) Concil. torn. vii. n. 780. The Monothelite cause was supported with firmness and nibtiety by CbnsUn- 
tine, a Syrian pritest of Apamea (pw 1040, Sec) ^ , 

(6) Theephanes (Chron. p. »95, S96. 300. 302. 300.) and CadTenus (p. 437. 440.) relates the exploits of the Ifar- 
dtetes; the name (Mard. in Syiiie rebeilavit) is explained by La Roque, Voyafe de la Syne, lom. ii. p. 53J the 
<hitesarefixedl9P»Ki,(A.I>.67«.N6.4-14. A.D.«8i.N«>.3,4.)andeTenthe obseurestoryof thepatriareb 
John Miron (AssemuK Bibttou Orlmt. torn. i. p. 406-530.) iUoftrttei ihmi the year 686 tp 707, the titnibtei of 
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John Mbron (AssemuK Bibttou Orlmt. torn. i. p. 406-530.) iUoftrttei ihmi the year 686 tp 707, the titnibtei of 
HountLibinoi. 



23a # TH£ DECLINE AND FALL 

Libanus. John Maron» one of the most learned and popular of the monks, ^- 
sumed the character of patriarch of Antioch; his nephew Abraham, at the head 
of the Maronites, defended their civil and relipous freedom against the tyrants of 
the east The son of the orthodox Constantin© pursued, with pious hatred, a 
people of soldiers, who might have stood the bulwark of his empire against the 
common foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of Greeks invaded ^ria; the 
monastery of St. Maron was destroyed with fire; the bravest chieftains were be- 
trayed and murdered, and twelve thousand of thdr followers were transplanted to 
the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the humble nation of the Ma- 
ronites has survived the empire of Constantinq)le, and they still enjoy under their 
Turkish masters, a free rehgion, and a miti^ted servitude. Their domestic go- 
vernors are chosen among the ancient nobility; the patriarch, in his monastery of 
, Canobin, still fancies himself on the throne of Antioch; nine bishops compose his 
synod, and one hundred and fifty priests, who retain the liberty ot marriage, are 
intrusted with the care of one hundi'ed thousand souls. Their country extends 
from the ridge of mount Libanus to the shores of Tripoli; and the gradual descent 
affords, in a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate^ from the Holy Cedars, 
erect under the weight of snow,(l) to the vine, the mulberry, and the olive trees 
of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth century, the Maronites, abjuring the M(mio- 
thelite error, were reconciled to the Latin churches of Antioch and Rome, (2) 
and the same alliance has been frequently renewed by the ambition of the popes 
and the distress of the Syrians. But it may reasonably be questioned, whether 
their union has ever been perfect or sincere; and the learned Maronites of the 
college of Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from the guilt of 
heresy and schism. (SJ 

rV, Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians(^4) had signalized their at- 
tachment to the religion and empire of the Christians. The disorders of their 
country, and their ignorance of the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from as- 
asting at the synod of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty-foi^ years, (5) in a state 
of indifference or suspense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied by the mis- 
sionaries of Julian of Halicamassus,(6) who, in Egypt, their common exile, had 
been vanquished by the ar^ments or the influence of his rival Severus, the Mo- 
nephysite patriarch of, Antioch. The Armenians alone are the pure disciples of 
Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, who has been renounced by the greater part of 
his spiritual progeny. They alone persevere in the opinion, that the manhood ai 
Chrisjt was created, or existed without creation, of a divine and incorruptible sub- 
stance. Their adversaries reproach them with the adoration of a phantom; and 
they retort the accusation, by deriding or execrating the blasphemy of the Jaco- 
bites, who impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the natu- 
ral effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion of Armenia could not derive 
sfiuch glory from the learning or the power of its inhabitants. The royalty 
expired with the origin of their schism; and their Christian kings, who arose 
and fell in the thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, were the clients of the 
Latins and the vassals of the Turkish sultan of Iconiunu The helpless nation has 

(1) In the last centaiy twenty larpe cedars ttil! remained, (Voyage de la Roqne, torn. i. p. 68— 7«.) at present 
they are reduced to four or five. (Volney, torn. i. p. 264.) These trees so famous in Scripture, were guarded 
by exeommanication; the wood was sparingly borrowed for small crosses, &e. an annual mass was clMoted un- 
der their shade; and they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive power of erecting their bianch<« to re- 
pel the snow, to whieh Mount Libanus is less faithfu I than it is painted by Tacitus; inter ardores opaenm fidnm- 
que niiibus— a daring metaphor ! (Hist. 5, 6.) 

(2) lite evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, iw Gestis Dei per Francos, lib. xtii. e. 8. p. 1028.) is copied or etm- 
finned by Jacques de Vitra. (Hist. Hierosolym. lib. ii. c. 77. p. 1093, 1094.) But this unnatniml league expired 
with the power of the Franks; ami Abnlpharagius (who died in 1280) considers the Maronites as a sect of Mo- 
nothelites. (Bibliot. Orient, torn. ii. p. 292.) 

jkS) I find a description and history of the Maronites in the Voyage de la Syrie et do Mont Liban parhi 
Koque. (2 volt, ra 12mo. Amsterdam.1723, particularly torn. i. p. 42—47. p. 174—184. torn. ii. p. 10— 190.) In 
the ancient part, he eopies the pr^udlces of the Nairon and the other Maronites at Rome, which AssenianiMs 
is afiraid to renounce, and ashamed to support. Jablonski, (Institut. Hist. Christ, torn. iii. p. tt«.) Nkbidir. 
(Voyage de TArabie, &c. torn. ii. p. 340. 370-381.) and, above all, the judicious Volney, (Voyage en Egypteet 
eo Syne, tom.il. p. 8— 31. Paris, 1787.) may be consult*^. 

«(4) The religion of the Armenians IS bnefly described by La Croze. (Hist, da Christ, de l*]fithiope et de 
PArmenie, p. 2fi9"-402.) He refers to the great Armenian Historv of Galanus, 3 vols, in folio. Rone, 1050«- 
1061.) and commends the state of Armenia in the third volume of the Nouveaux Memoirea det Misnom dtt 
^*^ii. "*: ^**"^*^ ***" • •'^'*** ■»"'* *»*^® sterling merit when it is praised by La Crose. 

(5) The schism of the Armeniatu is placed eighty-four years alter the eouncil of Chakedon. (Pagi. Critiea. 
«1 A. D. 535.) It was consummated at the end of seventeen years; and it is ftom the year of Christ 552 twt 
we date the era of the Armenians. (l*Art de verifier les Dates, p.35.) 

M W Tbeventiroenti and success of Julian of Halicamassus may be seen in lAhamtauCBnrr, c. 19.) ' Rcofttf- 
^^ (^'^^*tnareh. Al». p. 132^3P30 and Atfemamnif. (Bibliot. Oii^t. tfliA. ii QJsiemt de Mono^yiSiis 
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Seldom been permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of setritude. ' From the earliest 
period to the present hour, Armenia has been the theatre of perpetual war; the 
lands between Taurus and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel policy of the So- 
phies; and myriads of Christian families were transplanted to perish or to propa- 
gate in the distant provinces of Persia* 'Under the rod of oppression, the zeal of 
the Armenians is fervent and intrepid: they have often preferred the crown of 
mar|tyrdom to the white turban of Mahomet; they devoutly hate the error and 
idolatrv of the Greeks; and their transient union with the Latins is not less devoid 
cf truth, than the thousand bishops whbm their patriarch offered at the feet of the 
Roman pontiff. Tl) The catholic or patriarch of the Armenians resides in the 
monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty-seven archbishops, 
each of whom may claim the obedience of four or five suffragans, are consecrated 
by his hand; but the far greater part are only titular prelates, who dignify with 
their presence and service the simplicity of his court. As soon as they have per- 
formed the liturgy, they cultivate the garden; and our bishops will hear with sur- 
prise that the austerity of their life increases in just proportion to the elevation of 
their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the 
patriarch receives a small and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fif- 
teen; but the annual amount of six hundred thousand crowns is insufficient to sup- 
ply the incessant demands of charity and tribute. Since the beginning of the last 
century, the Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative share of the com- 
merce of the east: in their return from Europe, the caravan usually halts in the 
neighbourhood of Erivan; the altars are enriched with the fruits of their patient 
industry; and the faith of Eutyche^ is preached in their recent congregations of 
Barbary and Poland. (2) 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire, the despotism of the prince might eradi- 
cate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. But the stubborn temper of the 
Egyptians maintained their opposition to the synod of Chalcedon, and the policy <rf 
Justinian condescended to expect and to seize the opportunity of discord. The Mo- 
nophysite church of Alexandria(3) was torn by the disputes of the corrufitibles and 
incorrufitiblcB; and on the death of th.e patnarch, the two factions upheld their 
respective candidates. (4) Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had been 
the pupil of Severus: the claims of the former were supported by the consent of 
the monks and senators of the city and the province; the latter depended on the 
priority of his ordination, the favour of the empress Theodora, and the arms of 
the eunuch Narses, which might have been used in more honourable warfare. 
The exile of the popular candidate to Carthage and Sardinia inflamed the ferment 
of Alexandria; and, after a schism of one hundred and seventy years, the Gaian- 
itea still revered the memory and doctrine of their founder. The strength of num- 
bers and of discipline was tried in a desperate and bloody conflict; the streets were 
filled with the dead bodies of citizens and soldiers; the pious women ascending the 
roofs of the houses, showered down every sharp or ponoerous utensil on the heads 
of the enemy; and the final victory of Narses was owing to the flames with which 
he wasted the third capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian 
had not conquered in the cause of a heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily, 
though gently renioved; and Paul of Tanis, an orthodox monk, was raised to the 
throne of Anastasius. The powers of government were strained in his support; 
he might appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes of Egypt; the allowance of 
bread which Diocletian had granted, was suppressed, the churches were shut, and 
a nation of schismatics was deprived at once of their spiritual and carnal food. In 
his turn the tyrant was excommunicated by the zeal and revenge of the people; 
and none except his servile Melchites would salute him as a man, a Christian, or 
a bishop. Yet such is the blindness of ambition, that when Paul was expelled on 
a charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven hundred pounds of gold, 
his restoration to the same station of hatred and ignominy. His successor Apol- 
linaris entered the hostile city in military array, alike qualified for prayer or for 

(1) See a remarkable fiict of th^ twelfth eenturv in the History of Nicetus Choniatee (p. 258.) Yet three hun- 
dredyeari before, Photias(Epi8tol. 2. p. 49. edit. Montaeal)ha^ gloried in the conversion of the Armenians. 

(2) The travHllipn^ Armenians are in the war of every traveller, and their mother-chnrch is on the hiffh road 



between Conitantinople and Ispahan: for their present state, see Fabricini, (Lnx Evangelit. &c. c. 38. p. 40— 
51.) Olearins, (lib. iv. c. 40.) Chardin, vol. ii. p. 21?.) ToMmefort, (lettre 20.) and, above all, Tavemier, (tom. K 
. «« •» — -. ..^x-. _ . .. . .. . . . _ . ... .^^. .^_. * and so well, 

a Renaudot, (p. lU 

/Google 



p. 28—37. 510—51 8.) that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing;, bat had seen so much and so well, 
(3) The bivtory of the Alexandrian pa«riarchs from Dioscorus to Benjamin is taken from Renaudot* (p. II4, 

164.) and the second tome of the Annals of Eutychins. 
Ci) Liberat; Brer, e^ 20—23. Victnr. Chron. p. 329, 330i PrDcnp. Apecdbt. c. 26, 27. 
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battle. His troops, tinder arms, were disti^ibitted through the streets; the |;ates 
of the cathedral were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed in the choir,, to 
defend the person of their chief. He stood erect on his throne, and throwing aside 
the upper garment of a warritn*, suddenly appeared before the eyes <^ the multi* 
tude m the robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment held them mute; but 
no sooner had Apollmaris begun to read the tome of St Leo, than a volley of curses, 
and invectives, and stones, assaulted the odious minister of the emperor and the 
synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the successor of the apostles; the 
soldiers waded to their knees in blood, and two hundred thousand Christians are 
said to have fallen by the swox'd; an incredible account, even if it be extended from 
the slaughter of a day to the eighteen years of the rei^ of Apollinaris. Two suc- 
ceeding patriarchs, Eulogiu8,(l) and John( 2) laboured in the conversicm of heretics, 
with arms and arguments more worthy of their evangelical profes^on. The theo- 
logical knowledge of Eulo^us was displayed in many a volume, which magnified 
the errors of Eutyches and Severus, and attempted to reccmcile the ambiguous lan- 
guage of St, Cynl with the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the fathers of Chal- 
cedon. The bounteous alms of John the eleemosynary were dictated by super- 
stition, or benevolence, or policy. Seven thousand five hundred poor were m^- 
taine4 at his expense; on his accession, he found eight thousand pounds of gold 
in the treasury of the church; he collected ten thousand for tibe liberali^ of the 
faithful; yet the primate could boast in his testament, that he left behind him no 
more than the third part of the smallest of the silver coins. The churches of 
Alexandria were delivered to the catholics, the religion <rf the Monophyskes was 
proscribed in Egypt, and a law was revived, which excluded the natives from the 
honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the oracle and leader 
of the Egyptian church. Theodosius had resisted the threats and promises of 
. Justinian with the spirit of an apostle or an enthusiast. *' Su'qh," (repUed the pa- 
triarch,) " were the dFers of the tempter when he showed the kingdoms of the 
earth. But my soul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. Tfte churches are 
in the hands of a prince who can kill the body; but my conscience is my own; and 
in exile, poverty, or chains, I will steadfastly adhere to the faith of my holy pre- 
decessors, Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus, Anathema to the tome of Leo and 
the synod of Chalcedoni Anathema to all who embrace their creed! Anathema 
to them now and for evermore 1 Naked came I out of my mother's womb, naked 
shall I descend into the grave. Let those who love God, follow me and seek their 
salvation.'' After comfoi^ng his brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and 
sustained, in six successive interviews, the almost irresistible weight of the royal 
presence. His opinions were favourably entertained in the palace and the city; 
the influence ci Theodora assured him a safe conduct and honourable dismission; 
and he ended his days, though not on the throne, yet in the bosom of his native 
country. On the news of his death, Apollinaris indecently feasted the noises and 
clergy; but his joy was checked by the intelligence of a new election; and while 
he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in the monasteries of The- 
hais, and were maintained by the voluntary oblations of the people. A perpetual 
successicffi of patriarchs arose from the ashes of Theodosius; and the Moncmhy- 
-site churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the name of Jacobites and the 
communion of the faith. But the same faith, which has been confined to a nar- 
row sect of the Syrians, was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian or Coptic na- 
tion; who, almost unanimously, rejected the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. 
A thousand years were now elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since 
the conquerors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a people, 
whose ancient wisdom and power ascend beyond the records of history. The con^ 
Bict of zeal and persecution rekindled some sparks of their national spirit They 
abjured, with a loreign heresy, the manners and language of the Greeks: every 
Melchite, in their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen; the alliance of 

(1) Eiiloe^us, who had been a monk of Antioch, was more canspicnout for tubtlety than eloquence. Be 
'proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gnianitet and Tbodosiani, ought not to be reconciled; that the tame 
l>ropotition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, heretical in that of Several; that the oppoair» «s«er> 
tiom of Sr. Leo are equally true. Sec. Hit writings are no longer extaiit, except in the «ctniets of Pbotiaib 
ivho had perused them with care and satisfaction. Cod. 208. S25— 227. 230—280. 

(2) See the life of John the eleemosynary by his cotemporary Leontins, bishop of NeapoKs in Cyprus, wBose 
Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflected in the Latm version of Baronius, (A. I>. 6 J 9. No. 9. A, 0. (M. 
Vo. 8.) Pagi, (Critica. torn. U. p. 753.) and Fabricias, (lib. v. c. 11. torn. vii. p. 454.) have made some ^ritiaU diK 
nervations. 

* ■ * ■ 
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of maniage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a deadly sm; the natives 
renounced adl allegiance to the emperor; and his orders, at a distance from Alex- 
andria, were obeyed only under the pressure of military force. A generous ef- 
fort might have redeemed the religion and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred 
monasteries might have p6ured forth their myraids of holy warriors, from whom 
death should have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight But experience 
has proved the distinction of active and passive courage; the fanatic who endures 
without a groan the torture of the rack or the stake, would tremble and fly before 
the face of an armed enemy^ The pu^Uanimous temper of the Egyptians could 
only hope for a change of masters; tne arms of Chosroes depopulated the land; 
yet under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precarious respite. The vic- 
tory of Heraclius renews and aggravated the persecution, and the patriarch again 
escaped from Alexandria to the desert In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged 
by a voice, which bade him expect at the end of ten years, the aid of a foreijp 
nation, marked like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient rite of circumci- 
sion. The character of these deliverers, and the nature of the deliverance, will 
be hereafter explained; and I shall step over the interval of eleven centuries to 
observe the present misery of the Jacobites of Egypt The populous city of Cairo 
affords a residence or rather a shelter for their indigent patriarch, and a remnant 
of ten bishops: forty monasteries have survived the inroads of the Arabs; and the 

Progress of servitude and apostacy has reduced the Coptic nation to the despica- 
le number of twenty-five or thirty thousand families;(I) a race of illiterate beg- 
gars, whose only consolation is derived from the superior wretchedness of the 
Greek patriarch and his diminutive congregation. (2) 
VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Cxsars, or a slave to the khalifs, still 

floried in tfie nlial obedience of the kings of Nubia and Ethiopia. He repaid their • 
omage by ma^ifying their greatness; and it was boldly asserted that they could 
bring into the field a hundred thousand horse with an equal number of camels;(S) 
that their hand could pour out or restrain the waters of the Nile;(4) and the peace 
and plenty of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by the intercession of the 
patriarch. In exife at Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his patroness 
the conversion of the black nations of Nubia, (5) from the tropic of Cancer to the 
confines of Abyssinia. Her design was suspixted and emulated by the more or- 
thodox eipperor. The rival misdonaries, a Melchite and a Jacobite, embarked 
at the same time; but the empress, from a motive of love or fear, was more effect- 
ually obeyed; and the catholic priest was detained by the president of Thebais, 
while the king of Nubia and his court were hastily baptized in the faith of Diosco- 
rus. The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed with honour; but 
when he accused the heresy and treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert was 
instructed to reply that he would never abandon his brethren, the true believers, 
to the persecuting ministers of the synod of Chalcedon.(6) During sevenil ages, 
the bishops of Nubia were named and consecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of 
Alexandria: as late as the twelfth century, Christianity prevailed; ana some rites, 
some ruins, are still visdble in the savage towns of 3ennaar and Dongola.(7) But 

(1) This number is taken from the eiirioot Kediorehes tar let Ef^TPtiras et let Chinois, (torn. ii. p. 103, 193.) 
waid ftppears move lytobabte than the six hundicnd thousand ancient, or fifteen thoiitand modem, Coptt of 6e- 
melli Carreri. Cxril Lucar, the protettant patriarch of Comtantinople, laments that those heretics were tea 
timetmorenumeroasthanhisorthodoxGreeks,ini!;eniou«ly applying the srox.xcti ksv Siit»St? ^svotjtro oivo;ceoio 
of Momer, (Iliad. 2. 138.) the most perfect expression of contempt. (Fabric Lax. Evang«Ui, 740.) ' 

(3) The history of the Copts, their religion, manners, &c. maybe found in die abbe Renaadot*s' aK>t1ey 
work, adther a translation nor an original; the Chronicon Oiientale of Peter) a Jaeobitar miht two ▼orsions 
of Abraham Ecdielensis, Puis. 16S1, and John Simon Asseroan, Venet. 1790. These annals descend no Iow> 
«r than the thirteenth centary.) The more recent accounts most be searched for in the travellers into Egypt, 
and the NouTeaux Memoires des MisMons du Levant. In the last century, Joseph Abadacuns, a native of 
Cairo, published at Oxfoid, in thirty pages, a slight Historia Jacobitaram, 147 post 150. 

rs) About the year 737. See Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 331, 333. Elmacia, Hist. Saracen, p. 90. 

(4) Lttdolph. Hist. JSthiopic. et Cofnment. lib. i. c. viii. Henaudot. Hist. Patriarch. Alex. 480, &c. lliifl 
opmion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice of the Coprs, the pride of the Abyasinians, the fear 
and ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, has not even the semblance of truth. The rains of JEthiopia do not, 
in the increase of the Nile, consult the will of the monarch. If the river approaches at Napaia, within three 
days* joumev of the Red Sea (see D'Anville's maps,) a canal that should divert iu coarse would demand, and 
roost probably surpass the power of thf Caesars. 

(5) The Abyssinians, who still preserve the features and olive complexion of the Arabs, aflRird a proof that 
two thousand years are not sufficient to change the colour of the human race. The Nubians, and African 
race, are pure negroes, as black as those of Senegal or Congo, with fiat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair (Bu& 
fon. Hist. Naturelfe, tom. v. p. iir. 143, 144. IM. 819. edit. l2mo. Paris, 1760.) The anetenu beheld, without 
much attention, the extraordinary phenomenon which has exercised the plulosephen v^ theologians of mo- 

(6) Asseman. BiWiot. Oriant. tom. i. p. 389. 

(7) The Cfarittionity of the Nubians, A. Dw U53. is attested by the thertff al Edrisi, fUteiy ddccibed noder 

Vol. III. 90 n \ 
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the Nubiahs at length executed their threats of returning to the worship of IdsS^^ 
the climate required the indulgence of polygamy, and they have finally preferred 
the triumph of the koran to the abasement of the cross. A metaphysic^ reU^km 
may appear too refined for the capacity of the negro race: yet a l^ack or a parrol 
might be tau^t to repeat the worda ot the Chalcedon or Monoi)hy^e creed. 

Chrisdani^ was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire; and* although 
the correspondence has been sometimes interrupted above seventy or a hundiw 
years, the mother-church of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of perpetual 
pupilage. Seven bishops once composed the Ethiopic synod: had their number 
amounted to ten, they might have elected an independent primate; and one of thdr 
kings was ambitious of promoting his brother to the ecclenastical throne. But 
the event was foreseen, the increase was denied; the episcopal office has bear 
gradually confined to tlie abuna,(l) the head and author of the Abys»nian priest- 
hood; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with an Eg3rptian monk; and the cha- 
racter of a stranger appears more venerable in the eyes of the people, less dan- 
gerous in those oT the monarch. In the sixth century, when the schism of Egypt 
was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with their patrons^ Justinian and Theockxra, strove 
to outstrip each other in the conquest of a remote and independent province. The 
industry of the empress was again victorious, and the pious Theodora has csta- 
lished m that sequestered church the faith and discipline of the JaeolMtes.(2} 
Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of their religion, the Ethiopians alq>t 
near a thousand years, forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotteik- 
They were awakened by the Portuguese, who, turning the southern promontonr 
of Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they had descended throi^^ 
the air from a distant planet. In the first moments of their interview, the subjects 
ci Rome and Alexandria observed the resemblance, rather than the onferoice of 
their faith; and each nation expected the most important benefits from an alHance 
with their Christian brethren. In their londy situation, the Ethiopians had almost 
relapsed into the savage life. . Their vessels, which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely 
presumed to navigate the rivers of Africa; the ruins of Axume were deserted, the 
nation was scattered in villages, and the emperor (a pompous name) was content, 
both in peace and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. Conscious of 
their own indigence, the Abyssihians had formed the rational proiect of imp ort i ng 
the arts and ingenuity of Europe ;(S) and their ambassadors at Home and Lisbon 
were instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers,, 
surgeons, and physicians, for the use of their country. But the public danger soon 
called for the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers to defend an unwarl^LC 
people from the barbarians who ravaged the inland country, and the Turks and 
Arabs who advanced from the sea^coast in more formidable array. Ethiopia was 
saved by four hundred and fifty Portuguese, ^o disp^yed in the field the native 
▼alour of the Europeans, and the artmcial powers of musket and cannon. In a 
moment of terror, tne emperor ha^promisea to reconcile himself and his subjects 
to ttit catholic faith; a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of the pope;(4) 
the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to contain more gold 
than the mines of America; and the wildest hopes of avarice and zeal were built 
on the willing submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted, were foresworn on the return of heal^. 
The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken constancy to the Monophysite,£edth; 
thdr ianguid\ belief was inflamed by the exercise of dispute; they branded the 

tbt nnne of the Hainan Mompher (p. 18..) wbo represents them ts a nation of Jkeohitet. The rayt of histo* 
rieal tight that twinkle in the history of Renaadot (p. 178. SSO. 234. 281. 289. 40f. 434. 46U 404.^ •■^•n V^ 
▼ioas to this era. See the modem state in the Lettres Ediftcantes (Recueil iv. J and Bnsehme fton. is. b» 
lSt*lf9 par fierenger.) ^ 

(1) The ahana is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of patriarch. The Abyiniuam adtnMV^ 
feoge only the foqr patriarchs, and their chief is no more than a metropolitan, or national primate (Kodcteh. 
Hist. iBlhiopie. et Comment, lib. iii. c Tii.) The seven bishops of Renaadot (p. 51 1.,) who existed A. D. WU 
•«ie unknown to the historian. 

(S) I know not why Assemannns (Bibliot. Orient, torn. ii. p. S84.) should call in qnestion these probable nis- 
aions of Theodora into Nnbia and iEthiopia. The slight notices of Abysshiia till the year IMO are supplied br 
Benandot, (p. SSO. 341, S81. 382. 405. 443, &e. 4|S. 456. 463. 475. 480. 511. 525. 559. 564.) from the GOptie wii- 
ten. llie mind of Lndolphns was a perfect blank. 

p) Lndolph. Hist. iBthiop. lib. ir. c. 5. The most necessary arts are now exercised by the Jews, and the ft* 
itign tnule n in tl|e hands of the Annenians. What Gregosy principallT admired and enTled was the iadat- 
try of Bnrope*Hirtes et opificia. 

jM) Jbhn Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Litbon, 1560, was translated faito English by Pnrchn, <«- 
gnnwylib. tiL c. 7. 1149, &e.) and fVom thence into French by Iia Croze (Christianisme d*JBthiope« p. At— 
965.T Tbenieeeia canons; but the author maybe saspected of deceiving Almiiafa^Rome aad TMtttll- 
fib title to die tank of patriarsh ii darft and donbtfoi (Lnddph. Ctaiinent.Bo. m. p. 473.X 
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I«adn8 with the names of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed the adoration of 
^ur gods to those who separated the two natures of Christ Fremona, a place of 
worship, or rather of exile, was asu^ned to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill 
in the hberal and mechanic arts, their theological learning, and the decency of 
thfir manners inspired a barren esteem; but they were not endowed with the gift 
of miracles, (1) and they vainly scdicited a re-enforcement of Eairopean troops. 
The patience and dexterity of tortv years at length obtained a more favourable 
audience, and two emperors of Aovssinia were persuaded that Rome could en- 
-sure the temporal and everlasting nappiness of her votaries. The first of these 
ttyyal converts lost hb crown and his life; and the rebel army was sanctified by the 
€tbuna^ who buried an anathema at the apostate, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of fidelity. The fete of Zadenghel was revenged by the courage and 
fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne under the name of Segued, and more 
vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise oi his kinsman.^ After the amusement 
of some unequal combats between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the em- 
peror declared himself a proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his 
clergy and people would embrace without delay the religion of their prince. The 
€iber^ of chmce was succeeded by a law, which imposed, under pain of death, the 
belief of the two natures of Christ: the Abyssiniahs were enjoined to work and to 
play on the Sabbath; and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, renounced his 
connexion with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, the ca- 
tholic patriarch of Ethiopia, accepted in the name of Urban VIII. the homage 
and abjuration of his penitent. "I confess," said the emperor on his knees, "I 
confess that the pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of St Pet6r, and the so- 
vereigB of the world. To him I swear true obedience; and at his feet I offer my 
-person and kingdom." A »milar oath was repeated by his son, his brother, the 
■elergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the court: the Latin patriarch was in- 
vested with honours and wealth; and his missionaries erected their churches or ci- 
tadels in the most convenient stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves de- 
clare the fetal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of the gospel 
and the policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome 
and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice of circumci- 
aon, which health rather than superstition had first inventedan the climate of Ethi- 
opia. (2) A new baptism, a new ordination, was inflicted oii the natives; and they 
trembled with horror when the most holy of the dead were torn from their graves, 
when the most illustrious of the living were excommunicated by a foreign priest. 
In the defence of their religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in arms, with 
desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were extinguished in the blood 
of the insurgents: two abunas were slain in battle, whole legions were slaughtered 
in the field, or suflR)cated in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, 
could save from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his mother, of his 
son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice of pity, oi rea- 
son, perhaps pf fear; and his edict of liberty of conscience instantly revealed the 
tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the death of his fether, Basilides ex- 
pelled the Latin patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the feith and 
the discipline of Egypt. The Monophysite churches resounded with a song of 
triumph, ** that the sheep of Ethiopia were now delivered from the hyxnas ofthe 
west;" and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, the 
science, and the fanaticism of Europe. (3) 

(1) Religio RolniMMi .... nee preeibas patriim nee mirtculis ab imis editit luflTalciebatar* is the uncaDte^ 
uieteilassarance of the devout emperor Sutneus to his patriarch Menaez; (Liidolph. Comment. No. 136. p. fS9.) 
and toeh aMarancet should be preciously kept, as an antidote against any roarrellont legends. 

(3) I am aware how tender is the question of eircumeision. Yet I will affirm, 1. That the Etbiopiam liave 
ft physieal reason fbr the cireumeuion of males, and even of females (Recherches Philosophi^ues sur let Aroe* 
neains, torn, ii.) %. That it was practised in Ethiopia lon^r before the introduction of Judaism or Christianity. 
(Herodot. lib. ii. c. 104. Marsliam, Canon, Chron. p. 73, 73.) ^ Infantes circnmcidunt ob couMietudinero mm 
ob Jndanranm,** says Gregorf the Abjrssinian priest (apnd Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 7S0.) Yet, in the heat 
of dispute, the Portu|(uese were sometimes branded wtUi the name of uneircumcited (La Croze, p. 80. La- 
dolph. Hist. Comment, lib. iii. c. 1.) 

(3) The three Protestant historians, Lndolphns (Hist. Ethiopia, Francofurt, 1681; Commentariut, 1091; Re- 
latio Nova, Sec. 1003 in folio;) Geddes (Church History of Ethiopia, London, 1096. in octavo,) and La Croze, 
(Hut. da Christianisme d*iBthionie et d* Armenia, La Haw, 1739, in duodecimo,) hlive drawn their principal 
materials from the Jesuits; especially from the General Ifistory of Teltez, published in Pbrtuguese at Comm- 
ma, 1600. We might be surprised at their frankness; Imt their roost flairitieus vice, the spirit of persecu- 
Hon, was, in their eyes, the most meritorious virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, though > slight adrantagie 
'npm the Bthiopio language, and the personal conversation of Gregory, a tVep-spirited Abyssinian priesi^ 
whom he invited ihnn Rome to the tourt of Saie-Gotha. 8eo the Theologia £tUopica of Oi¥g!ary, in .F«- 
%ncitif ^vx Ev«pgcl)i, p. 716*734. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Plm of the remainder of the work. — Succession and characters of the Greek emperors of 
Cmstantinopk, from the time of HeracUus to the Latin conquest. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine to Hera- 
elms, the regular series of the Roman emperors; and faithfully exposed the pros- 
perous and sdverse fortunes of their reigns. Five centuries of the decline and fall 
Sf the empire have already elapsed; but a period of more than eight hundred 
years still separates me from the term of my labours, the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. Should I persevere in the same course, should I observe the same 
measure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun through many a volume, nor 
would the patient reader find an adequate reward of instruction or amusement. 
At every step as we sink deeper in the decline and fall of the eastern empire, the 
ann^s of each succeeding reign would impose a more ungrateful and melancholy 
task. These annsds must continue to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weak- 
ness and misery; the natural connexion of causes and events would be broken by 
frequent and hasty transitions, and a minute accumulation of circumstances mqK 
destroy the light and effect of those general pictures which compose the use and 
ornament of a remote history. From the time of HeracUus, the ^zantine thea- 
tre is contracted and darkened: the line of empire, which had:.been defi|^ed by 
the laws of Justinian and the arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our view: 
the Roman name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow cor- 
ner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinq)le; and the fate of the Greek 
empire has been compared to that of the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands, 
before its waters can mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion, is dimi- 
nished to our view by the distance of time and place: nor is the loss of external 
splendour compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue and genius. In the last too- 
^ ments of her decay, Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than 
Athens at her most flourishing era, when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, or 
twelve hundred thousand pounds steriing, was possessed by twenty-one thousand 
male citizens of an adult age. But each of these citizens was a freeman who dared 
to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions; whose person and proper- 
ty were guarded by equal law; and who exercised his independent vote in the 
government of the republic Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong 
and various discriminations of character: under the shield of freedom, on the 
win^ of emulation and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level of the national 
dignity: from this commanding eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond the 
reacn of a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior merit in a great and populous 
kingdom, as they are proved by experience, would excuse the computation of 
imaginary millions. The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their alhes, do not 
exceed a moderate province of France or England: but after the trophies of Sa- 
lamis and Platsea, they expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia which 
had been trampled under theieet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjebts of 
the Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour, the names both <rf Greeks 
and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither soft- 
ened by the weakness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of memorable 
crimes. The freemen of antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the 
sentence of Homer, that on the first day of his servitude , the cafitive is de/irived 
of one-half of his manly virtue. But the poet had only seen the effects of civil or 
domestic slavery, nor could he foretel that the second moiety of manhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism, which shackles, not only the actions, but 
even the thoughts, of the prostrate votaiy. By this double yoke, the Greeks 
were oppressed under the successors erf Heraclms, the tyrant; a law of eternal 
Justice was degraded by the vices of his subjects; and on the throne, in the camp, 
in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names and charac- 
ters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Nor are the defects of the 
subjects compensated by the skill and variety of the painters. Of a space of 
eight hundrea years, the four first centuries are overspread with a Cloud inter- 
rupted by some fwnt and broken rays of historic light: m the liv«s of the empc- 
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irorsy h6m Maurice to Alexius, Baal the Macedonian has alone been the theme of 
a separate work; ahd the absence, or loss, or imperfection, of cotemporary evi- 
dence, must be poorly supphed by the doubtful authority of more recent compilers. 
The four last centunes are exempt from the reproach of penury: and with the 
the Comnenian family, the historic muse of Constantinople again revives, but 
her apparel is gaudy; her motions are without elegance or grace. A'succession of 
priests, or courtiers, treads in each other's footsteps in the same path of servitude 
and superstition; their views are narrow, their judgment is feeble, or corrupt: and 
we close the volume of copious barrenness, still igno||pt of the causes of events, 
the characters of the actors, and the manners of the mnes, which they celebrate 
or deplore. The observation which has been applied to a man, may be extended 
to a whole people, that the energy of the sword is communicated to the pen: and 
it will be found by experience that the tone of history will rise or fall with the 
spirit of the age. 

From these considerations, I should have abandoned without regret the Greek 
slaves and their servile historians, had I not reflected that the fate of the ^rzan- 
tine monarchy \s fiaaarvely -connected with the most splendid and important revo- 
lutions which have changed the state of the world. The space of the lost pro- 
vinces was immediately replenished with new colonies and rising kingdoms: the 
active virtues of peace and war deserted from the vanquished to the victorious 
nations; and it is in their origin and conquests, in their religion and government, 
that we must explore the causes and effects of the decline and fall of the eastern 
empire. Nor will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these mate- 
rials, be incompatible with the unity of de^gn and composition. As, in his daily 
prayers, the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns his face towards the temple of 
Mecca, the historian's eye shall be always fixed on the city of Con^antinople. 
The excursive line may embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle 
will be ultimately reduced to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall establish the plan of the two last volumes of the pre- 
sent work. The first chapter will contain, in a regular series, the emperors who 
reigned at Constantinople during a period of six hundred years, from the days 
of lieraclius to the Latm conquest: a rapid abstract, which may be supported by 
a general appeal to the order and text oi the original historians. In this introduce 
tion L shall confine myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succession of fami- 
lies, the personal characters of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and 
death, the maxims and influence of their domestic governments, and the tendency 
of their reign to accelerate or suspend the downfal of the eastern empire. Such 
a chronological review will serve to illustrate the various arguments of the subse- 
quent chapters; and each circumstance of the eventful story of the barbarians will 
adapt itself in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the 
empire, and the dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the east and en- 
lightened the west, will be the subject of two separate chapters; but these inqui- 
ries must be postponed till our farther progress shall have opened the view df the 
world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era. After this foundation 
of Byzantine history, the following nations will pass before our eyes, and each will 
occupy the space to which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, or the degree 
of connexion with the Roman world and the present age. I. The Franks; a ge- 
neral appellation which includes all the barbarians of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. The perse- 
cution of images and their votaries, separated Rome and Italy from the Byzantine 
throne, and prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in the west. II. The 
AlRABs or Saracens. Three ample chapters will be devoted to this curious and 
interesting object. In the first, after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, 
I shall investigate the character of Mahomet; the character, religion, and success, 
of the prophet. In the second, I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, 
^Syp^i 2^d Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire; nor can I check their 
victorious career tUl they have overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third, I shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe were saved by the 
luxury and arts, the division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
chapter will Include, III. The Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and V. Rus- 
sians, who assaulted bv sea or by land the provinces and the capital : but the last of 
these, so important in their present greatness, will excite some curiosity in their 
origin and infancy. VI. The Normans: or rather the private adventures of that 
warKke people, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the 
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tiirone (^Constai^kiople, displayed the tropliiesof chivalry, aadfdmost realised M 
wonders of romance. VII. The Latins; the subjects of Oie pope» th^ nationi 
of the west, who enlisted under the banner of the cross for the recovery and n^ief 
of the holy sepulchre. The Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by fhe 
myriads oi pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bomllon and the 
p^rs of Christendom. The sec(md and thinl crusades trod on the footsteps of 
the first: Asia and Eurq)e were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred yeai^ 
and the Christian powers were bravely resisted, and finally expelled, by ^adin 
and the mamalukes of Egg^. In these memorabte crusacles, a fieet aim armv of 
French and Venetiims were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphmiis; thef 
assaulted the capita, they subverted the Greek monarchy; and a dynasty c^ La^ 
tin princes was seated near threescore years on the throne of Constantine. VIH, 
The Greeks themselves, during this period of captivity and exile, mtst be con- 
sidered as a foreign nation; the enemies and a^ain the sovereigns, of Constantino^ 
pie. Misfortune had rekindled a spark of national virtue; and the imperial series 
may be continued with some dignity from their restoration to the Turkish conquest. 
IX. The Moguls and Tartars. ]By the arms of Zingis and his descen&nts, 
the glc6e was shaken from China to Poland and Greece; the sultans were over- 
thrown; the caliphs fell, and jhe Caesars trembled on their throne. The victories 
of Timour suspended above fifty years the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X^ 
I have already noticed the first appearance of the Turks, and the names of the 
fathers, of Seljuk and Othman, discriminate the two successive dynasties of the 
nations, which emerged in the eleventh century from the Scythian wildern^s. 
The former established a potent and splendid kingdom from the banks ctf the 
Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the first crusade was provoked by the vicdaticm of 
Jerusalem and the danger of Constantinople. From an humble origin, the OttO'- 
mans arose, the scourge and terror of Christendom, Constantinc^le was besie^^ 
and taken by Mahomet II. and his trhimph annihilates the lemnant, the image, 
the title of the Roman empire in the east. The schism of the Greeks will be con- 
nected with their last calamities, and the restorati(m of learning in the western 
world. I shall return from the captivity of the new, to the ruins w Ancient Rome; 
and the venerable name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the 
-conclusion of my labours. 



The emperor Heraclins had punished a tyrant and ascended his throne; and the 
memory oi his reign is perpetuated by the transient conquest, and irreparable loss, 
of the eastern provinces. After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed 
the patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second marriage with his niece Marti- 
na; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the judgment ef heaven in the dis- 
eases of the father and the deformity of his offspring. But the opinion of an il- 
legitimate birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen the obedience, of 
the people: the ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal love, and perhaps 
by the envy of a step-mother; and the aged husband was too feeble to withstand 
i:he arts of^ conjugal allurements. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature 
age the title of Augustus; but the weakness of his constitution required a colleague 
and a guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance to the partition of the em- 
pire. The senate was summoned to the palace to ratitify or attest the association 
of Heracleonas, the son of Martina: the. imposition of the diadem was consecrated 
by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators and patricians adored 
the majesty of the great emperor and the partners of his reign; and, as soon as 
the doors were thrown open, they were hailed by the tumultuary but important 
voice of the soldiers. Alter an interval of five months, the pompous ceremonies, 
which formed the essence of the Byzantine state, were celebrated in the cathedral 
and the hippodrome: the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly displayed 
by the younger leaning on the arm of the elder; and the name of Mflttina was 
mingled in the reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. Heraclius survived 
this association about two years; his last testimony declared his two sons the equal 
lieirs of the eastern empire, and commanded them to honour his widow Martina 
-as their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name and attributes of 
royalty, she was checked by a firm, though re8])ectful opposition; and the dytag 
embers of freedom were kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice: — ** We 
reverence (exclaimed the voice ot a citizen,) we reverence the mother of dor 
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princes; but to those princes alone onr obedience is due; and Constantino the el* 
der emperor, is Of an age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. 
Your sex is excluded by nature from the toils of government. How could you 
oomfoat, how could you answer, the barbarians, who, with hostile or friendly in- 
tentions, may approach the royal city? M^y heaven avert from the Roman rer 
public thift national disgrace, which would provoke the patience of the slaves of 
PersiiL" Martina descended from the thitme with indignation, and sought a re- 
fuge in the female apartment of the palace. The reign of Constantine IIL lasted 
only one hundred and three days: he expired in the thirtieth jear oi his age, and 
although his life had been a long malady, a belief was entertained that poison had 
been the means, and his cruel step-mother the author, of his untimely mte. M^r 
tina reaped indeed the harvest of his death, and assumed the eovemment in the 
name or the surviving emperor; but the incestuous widow of Heraclius was uni- 
versally abhorred; the jealousy of the people was awakened, and the two orphans 
whom Constantine had left, became the objects of the public care. It was in vain 
that the son of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, was taught to 
declare himself the guardian of his nephews, one of whom he Had presented at 
the baptismal font: it was in vain that ne swore on the wood of the true cross, to 
defend them against all their enemies. Ob his death-bed, the late emperor des- 
patched a trusty servant to arm the troops and provinces of the east in the defence 
ef his helpless children? the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been success- 
ful, and, trom his camp of Chafcedon, he boldly demanded the punishment of the 
assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. The license of the soldiers^ who 
devoured the grapes and drank the wine of their Asiatic vinevards, provided the 
citizens of Constantinople against the domestic authors of tneir calamities, and 
the dome of St So^ia re-echoed, not with prayers and hYmns, but with the cla- 
mours and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their imperious command, 
Heracleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal orphans; Constans^ 
alone was saluted as emperor of the Romans, and a crown of ^d which had been 
taken from the tomb of Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn bene- 
diction of the patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church was 
pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews and barba- 
rians; and the Monotnelite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after dropping a 
protestation on the altar, escaped by a prudent ffight from the zeal of the catho- 
lics. A more serious and bloody task was reserved for the senate, who derived 
a temporary strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful examples of the judgment of ty- 
rants, and the imperial culprits were deposed and condemned as the authors of the 
death of Constantine. But the severity of the conscript fathers was stained by the 
indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the eulity ^ Martina and Heracleo- 
nas were sentenced to the amputation, the former of her tongue; the latter of his 
nose; and after this cruel execution they consumed the remainder of their days 
in exile and oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection mi^ht find some 
consolation for their servitude, by observing the abuse of power when it was lodged 
for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years backwards to the 
age of the Antonines, if we listen to the oration which Constans II. pronounced in 
the twelfth year of his age before the Byzantine senate. After returning^ his 
thanks for the just punishment of the assassins who had mtercepted the £airest 
hopes of his Other's reign, — ** By the Divine Providence," said the young empe- 
ror, ♦^and by your righteous decree, Martina and her incestuous progeny have 
beai cast headlong from the throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented 
the Roman state finom degenerating into lawless tyranny, I therefore exhort and 
beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges of the common safety.**' 
The senators were gratified by the respectful address and liberal donative of their 
sovereign; but these servile Greeks were unworthy and regardless of freedom; 
and in his mind, the lesson of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices of the 
age and the habits of despotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest the senate 
or people should one day invade the right of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theoaosius on an equal throne. By the imposition of holy orders, the grandson 
of Heraclius was disqualified for the purple; but this ceremony, which seemed to 
pro^uie the sacraments of the church, was insufficient to appease the suspidons 
of the tyrant, and the death of the deacon Theodoaus could alone expiate the 
crime <» Ims royal iHrth. Qis murder was avenged by the imprecations of the 
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people, and the assassin, in the fidness of power, was driveg from his ciq^Ud inter 
voluntary and perpetual esle. Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he 
meant to retort the abhori'ence which he deserved, he is S2dd from the imperial 
galley, to have spit against the walls of his native citv. After pas»ng the winter 
at Athens, he s^led to Tarentuih in Italy, vi&ited Rome, and concluded a Icmg 
' pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by fixing his residence at Syra- 
cuse, Bat if Constans would fly from his people, he could not fly from hunsel£r 
The remorse of his conscience created a pnantom who pursued him by land and 
sea, by day and by mght; and the visionary Theodosius, presented to his lips a cup 
of blood, said, or seemed to say. Drink, brother^ drink; a sure emblem of^the ag- 
ipavation of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the deacon the mys- 
tic cup of the blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans pe- 
rished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal treason, in the capital of Sicily. A ser- 
vant who waited in tne bath, after pouring warm water on his head, struck him 
violently with the vase. He fell, stunned by the blow, and suffocated by the wa- 
ter; and his attendants, who wondered at the tedious del{^, beheld witn indiffer- 
ence the corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with the 
purple an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it might easily eludc^ 
the declining art of the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans nad left in tne Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest of whom had 
been clothed in his infancy with the purple. When the father summonetl themr 
to attend his person in Scily, these precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, 
and a firm refusal informed him that they were the children of the state. The 
newsof his murder was conveyed with almost supernatural speed from Syracuse 
to Constantinople; and Constantine, the eldest di his sons, inherited his throne 
without being the heir of the public hatred. His subjects contributed, with zeal 
and alaority, to chastise the guilt and presumption of a province which had usurped 
the rights of the senate and people: tne young emperor sailed from the Hellespont 
with a powerful fleet; and the legions of Rome and Carthage were assembled un- 
der his standard in the harbour of Syracuse. The defeat of the SiciHan tyrant was 
easy, his punishment just, and his beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome; 
but I cannot applaud the clemency of a prince, who, among a crowd of victims, 
condemned the son of apatrician, for deploring with some bitterness the execution 
of a virtuous father. The youth was castrat«i; he survived the operation, and 
the memory of this indecent cruelty is preserved by the elevation of Germanus 
to the rank of a patriarch and saint After pouring this bloody libation on his 
father's tomb, Constantine returned to his capital, and the growth of his young; 
beard diM-ing the Sicilian voyage, was announced by the familiar surname of Po- 
gonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like that of his predecessor, was 
stained with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he 
had bestowed the title of Augustus; an empty title, for they continued to langttsh 
without trust or power in the solitude of the palace. At their secret instigation^ 
the troiops of the Anatolian theme or province approached the city on the Adatic 
side, demanded for the royal brothers, the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by a theological argument. They were Chris- 
tians, (tl^y cried,) and orthodox catHoHcs; the sincere votaries of the hciy and un- 
divided Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable 
there should be three equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited these learned 
divines to a friendly conference; in which they might propose their arguments to the 
senate; they obeyed the summons; but the prospect of their bodies hanging on a gib- 
bet in the suburb of Galata, reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign ^ 
Constantine, He pardoned his brothers, and their names were still pronounced 
in the public acclamations; but on the repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, 
the obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles and noses, in the presence of 
the catholic bishops who were assembled at Constantinople, in the sixth general 
synod. In the close of his life, Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the right 
of primogeniture: the hair of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on 
the shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the pope; but 
the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus and the assurance of the em- 
pire. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the Roman worid devolved 
to Justinian II. and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured by tlic 
vices of arboy, who imitated his namesake onlv in tne expensive luxury of build- 
ing. His pasaons were strong; his understanding was feeble; and he was intosi- 
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cated with a foolish pride, that his birth- had given him the command of million^* 
of whom thb smallest community would not have choseii him for their local ma- 
gistrate. His favourite ministers were two beings the least susceptible of human 
i^mpathy; a eunuch and a monk: to the one he abandoned the palace, to the other 
the finances; the former corrected the emperor's mother with a scourge, the lat- 
ter suspended the insolvent tributaries, wiUl their heads downward^ over a slow 
and smoker fire. Since the ^s of Commodus and Caracalla, the cruelty of the 
Roman princes had most commonly been the effect of their fear; but Justinian, 
who possleased some vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and braved the 
revenge^ of his subjects about ten years, till the measure was full of his crimes 
and of their patience. In a dark dungeon, licontius, a general of reputation, had 
groaned above three years with some of the noblest and most deserving of the pa- 
triciaps: he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the government of Greece; and 
tiiis promotion of an injured man was a mark of the contempt rather than of the 
confidence of hb prince. As he was followed to the port by the kind offices of 
his friends, Leontms observed, with a sigh, that he was a victim adorned for sa- 
crifice, and that inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to 
reply, that gk>ry and empire might be the recompense of a generous resolution ; that 
'every order of men abhorred the reign of a monster; and that the hands of two 
Intodred thousand patriots expected only the voice of a leader. The night was 
chosen for their deliverance; and in the first effort of the conspirators, the prefect 
was slain; and the prisons were forced open: the emissaries' of Leontius proclaimed 
in every street,-— CAm/WTW.' to St, Sofihia: and the seasonable text of the patri- 
arch. This is the day of the Lords was the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. 
From the church the people adjourned to the hippodrome: Justinian, in whose 
cause not a sword had been drawn, was dragged before these tumultuary judges, 
and their clamours demanded the iiistant death of the tyrant. But JL«eontius, who 
was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of ])ity on the prostrate son of 
his own benefactor and of so many emperors. The life of Justinian was spared; 
the amputation of his nose, perhaps of his tongue, was imperfectly performed: the 
happy flexibility of the Greek language could impose the name of Rhinotmetus; 
and the mutilated tyrant was banished to Chersonae in Crim-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where com, wine, and oil, were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian still cherished the pride of hid 
birth and the hope of his restoration. After three years' exile, he i*eceived the 
pleadng intelligence that his injury was aveng^ by a second revolution, and that 
Leontius m his turn had been dethroned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who 
assumed the more respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of lineal suc- 
cession was stiU formidable to a plebeian usurper, and his jealousy was stimulated 
by the complaints and charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices of the ty- 
rant in the spirit of the exile. With a band of followers, attached to his person 
by common hope or common despair, Justinian fled from the inhospitable shore 
to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their tents between the Tanais and Bo- 
rysthenes. The khan entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant: Phana- 
goria, once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake Moeotis, was assigned 
wr his residence; and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage with the 
sister of the barbarian, who seems, however, from the name of Theodora, to 
have received the sacrament of baptism. But the faithless Chozar was soon 
tempted by the gold of Constantinople; and had not the design been revealed by 
the conjugal love of Theodora, her husband must have been assassinated, or be- 
trayed into the power of his enemies. After strangling, with his own hands, the 
two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife to her brother, and em- 
barked on the Euxine in search of new and more faithful allies. His vessel was 
assaulted by a violent tempest; and one of his pious companions advised him to 
deserve the mercy of God by a vow of general forgiveness, if he should be re- 
stored to the throne. " Of forgiveness (replied the intrepid tyrant ?) may I pe- 
rish this instant — may the Almighty whelm me in the waves— if I consent to spare 
a single head of my enemies!" He survived this impious menace, sailed Into the 
mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in the royal village of the Bulgarians, 
and purchased the aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, b]^ the promise of his 
daughter, and a fair partition of the trea^res of the empire. The Bulgarian 
kingdom extended to tne confines of Thrace; and the two princes besieged Con- 
stantinoj^e at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dismayed by the 
sudden and hostile apparition of his rival, whoafe head had been promised by the 
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Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet ignorant. After an sybsence of ten yeai's. 
the crimes of Justinian \vere faintly remenibei-cd, and the birth and nusfortunes or 
their hereditary sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, ever discontented 
■with the ruling powers; and by the active diligence of his adherents, he was intro- 
duced into the citjr and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies and recalling his wife, Justinian displayed some sense of 
honour and gratitude; and Terbelis retired, after u^eepii^ aw»y a heap of gold 
coin, which ne measured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more reli- 
giously performed than the sacred oath of revenue which he had sworn amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for Imust reserve the name oi tyrant 
for the conoueror, were dragged into the luppodrome, the one from his prison, the 
other from his palace. Before their execution, Leontius and Apsimar were cast 
prostrate in chains beneath the throne of the emperor: and Justmlan, planting a 
loot on each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the chariot race, while 
, the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the psalmist, — **Thou sjialt tram- 
ple on the asp and basilisk, and on the lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot!" 
The universal defection which hp had once experienced might provoke him to re- 
peat the wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet I shall 
presume to observe, that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since hisi 
revenge and cruelty would have been extinguished by a single blow, instead of tWi^ 

. blow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on the victipQS of his anger. i& 
pleasures were inexhaustible: neither private virtue nor public service could ex- 
piate the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an established government; 
and, durmg the six years of his new reign, he considered the axe, the cord, and 
the rack, as the only instruments of royalty. But his most implacable hatred was 
pdnted ag^nst the Chersonites, who had insulted his exile, and violated the laws 
ofhospitality. Their remote situation afforded some means of defence, or at 
lea^ of escape; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople, to supply the 
preparations of a fleet and army. Ml are guilty, and all must fiemlij was the 

' mandate of Justinian: and the bloody execution was intrusted to his favourite Ste- 
phen, who was recommended by the epithet of the savage. Yet even the savage 
Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. The slowness 
of his attack allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into the 
cbuntry; and the minister of vengeance contented himself with reducing the youth 
of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting alive seven of the pnndpal 
citizens, with drowning twenty in the sea, and with reserving forty- two in chains 
to i*eceive their doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their return the fleet 
was driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and Justinian applauded the obedience 
of the Euxine, which had involved so many of his subjects and enemies in a com*- 
mon shipwreck: but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood; and a second expedition 
was commanded to extirpate the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short 
interval, the Chersonites had returned to their city, and were prepared to die ia 
arms; the khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause of his odious brother: the 
exiles of every province were assembled in Tauris; and Bardanes, under the 
name of Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The imperial troops, unwill- 
ing and unable to perpetuate the revenge of Justinian, escaj)ed his oisplcasurB 
by abjuring his allegiance; the fleet under their new sovereign, steered back a 
m<M^ auspicious corfrse to the harbours of Synope and Constantinople: and every 
tongue was prompt to pronounce, eVery hand to execute, the death of the tyrant,. 
Destitute of friends, he was deserted bv iiis barbarian guards; and the stroke ctf 

. the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and Roman virtue. His son 
Tiberius had taken refuge in a church; his aged grandmother guaided th^ door; 
and the innocent youth, suspending round his neck the most formidable relics, 
embraced with one hand the altar, with the other the wood of the true cross^ 
But the popular fury that dares to trample on superstition, is deaf to the cries oH 
humanity; and the race of Heraclius was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years. 

Between the fall of Heraclian and the rise of the Isaurian dynasty, a short in- 
terval of six years is divided into three reigns. Bawianes, or Philippicus, was 
hailed at Constantinople as a hero who had delivered his country from a tyrant; 
and he might taste some moments of happiness in the first transports of sincere 
and universal joy. Justinian had left behind him an ample treasure, the fruit of 
eruelty and rapine: but this useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his success 
SOT. On the festival of his birth-day, Philippicus entertained ti^ multitude witii- 
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the garnet of the hippodrome; from thence he paraded through the streets with a 
. thousand banners, and a thousand trumpets; refreshed himself in the baths of 
Z^uxippttSf and returning to the palace, entertained his nobles with a sumptuous 
banquet* At ^e meridian hour he withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with 
flattery and wine, and foi^tful that his example had made every subject ambi- 
tious, and that every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold conspi- 
rators introduced themselves into the disorder of the feast; and the slumbering 
monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed before he was sensible of his 
danger. Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward; and the free voice of the 
senate and people promoted Artemiiis from the office of secretary to that of 
' emperor: he assumed the title of Anastawus II. and displayed in a short and trou- 
l?lea reign the virtues both of peace and war. But after the extinction of the im- 
perial line, the rule of obedience was violated, and every change ciifFused the seeds 
of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant officer of the 
revenue was forcibly invested with the purple: after some months of a naval war, 
Anastasius resigned the sceptre; and the conqueror, Theodosius III., submitted in 
his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and emperor of the oriental 
troops. His two predecessors were permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession: the restless impatience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his 
Hfe in a treasonable enterprise; but the last days of Theodosius were honourable 
and secure. The single and sublime word " health," which he inscribed on his 
tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or religion; and the fame of his mi- 
racles was long preserved among the people of Ephesus. This convenient shel- 
ter of the church mi^ht sometimes impose a lesson of clemency: but it may be 
Questioned whether it is for the public interest to diminish the perils of unsuccess- 
nil ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant: I shall briefly represent the founder of a 
new dynasty, who is known to posterity by the invectives of his enemies, and whose 
public and private life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts, Yet 
m spite of the clamours of superstition, a favour^able prejudice for the character of 
Leo the Isaurian, may be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his birth, and 
the duratton of his reign.— -I: In an age of manly spirit, the prospect of an impe- 
perial reWard would have kindled every energy of the mind, and produced 
a crowd of competitors as deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even in the 
corruption and debility of the modem Greeks, the elevation of a plebeian from 
the last to the first rank of society, supposes some qualifications above the level of 
the multitude. He would probaDly be ignorant and disdainful of speculative sci- 
ence; and in the pursuit of fortune, he might absolve himself from the obligations 
of benevolence and justice; but to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues 
of prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important art of 
gaining their confidence and directing their passions. It is agreed that Leo was a 
native of Isauria, and that Conon was his primitive name. The writers, whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass 
with Some paltry merchandise to the country fairs; and foolishly relate that he met 
XXI the roaa some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the Roman empire, on 
condition that he should abolish the worship of idols. A more probable account 
relates the migration of his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exer- 
cised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must have acquired considerable 
wealth, since the first introduction of his son was procured by a supply of five hun- 
dred sheep to the imperial camp. His first service was in the guards of Justinian, 
where he soon attracted the notice, and by degrees, the jealousy of the tyrant. 
His va^r and desrterity were conspicuous in the Colchian wart from Anastasius 
he received the command of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the sol- 
diers he was raised to the empire, with the general applause of the Roman world. 
II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo IIL supported himself agains| the envy of his 
equals, the discontent of a powerful faction, and the assaults of his foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. The catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, are obliged 
to confess that they were undertaken with temper, and conducted with firmness. 
Their silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the purity of his man- 
ners. After a reign of. twenty-four years, he p>eaceably expired in his palace of 
Constantinople; and the purple which he had acquired, was transmitted by the 
right of inheritance to the third generation. 

In the long reign df thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, Constantine 
V, mimamed Copronymus, attacked with less temperate zeal the images or idols 
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bf the church. Their votarfes have exhausted the Inttemess of rdigiotis gall, te 
their portrait of this spotted panthei*, this antiehrist, tlus %ing dragon of the ser- 
pent's seed, whor surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. His refg^ "^^^ ^ 
long butchery of whatever was most noble, or holy, or innocent, in hi«f empire. la 
person, the emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed their Ago- 
nies, listened to their groins, ahd indulged, without satiating his appetite for blood: 
a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful ofilerlng, and his domestics were oftai 
scourged or mutilated by the voyal hand. His surname was derived from Bis 
pollution of his baptismal font. The infant might be excused; but the manly 
pleasures of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute; his lust cor* 
founded the eternal ms^ctions of sex and species; and he seemed to extract some 
unnatural delight from the objects most offensive to human sense. In his reKgion, 
the Iconoclast was a heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan^ a pagan, and an atheist; and his 
belief of an invisible power could be discovered only m hismag^ rites, human vic- 
tims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus ^id the demons of antiquity. His life was 
stained with the most opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body, anti- 
cipate4 before his death the sentiment of hell tortures. Of these accusations, 
which I have so patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity; aadin the 
private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection is 
more difficult Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that were much is al- 
leged, something must be true, I can, fiowever, discern that Constantine V. was 
dissolute and crueL Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her 
liceAtioUs tongue is checked in some measure by me experience of the age and 
country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the generals and ma- 
gistrates, who are said to have suffered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, 
the names were conspicuous, the execution was public, the mutilation visible and 

germahent. The catholics hated the person and government of Copronymus; 
ut even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissemble the provo- 
cations which might excuse or justify his ngour; but even these provocations muist 
gradually inflame his resentment, and harden his temper in the use or the abuse 
of despotism. Yet the character of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, 
nor did his government always deserve the curses or the conteVnpt of the Greeks. 
From the confession of his enemies, I am informed of the restoration of an ancient 
aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand five hundred captives, of the uncom- 
mon plenty of the times, and of the new colonies with which he repeopled Constan- 
tinople and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage; 
he was on horseback in the field at the head of his legions; and although the 
fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed bv sea and land, on the Euphrates 
and the Danube, in civil and barbarian war. . Heretical praise must be cast into 
the scale, to counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. The IccMioclasts 
revered the virtues of the prince: forty years after his death, they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint A miraculous vision was propagated by fanaticism 
or fi^ud; and the Christian hero appeared on a milk-white steed brandishing his 
lance against the pagans of Bulgana: ** an absurd fable, ^' says the catholic histo- 
rian, ** since Copronymus is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell." 

Leo IV. the son of the fifth, and the father of the sixth Constantine, was of a 
feeble constitution both of mind and body, and the principal care of his reign was 
the settlement of the succession. The association of the young Constantine was 
urged by the officious zeal of his subjects: and the emperor, conscious of his de- 
cay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous wishes. The 
royal infant, at the age of five years, was crowned with his mother Irene; and the 
nation'al consent was ratified by every circumstance of pomp and sdemnity, that 
could dazzle the eyes, or bind the conscience of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity 
was administered m the palace, the church, and the hippodrome^ to the several 
orders of the ^te, who abjured the holy names of the son and mother of God. 
** Be witness, CfChrist ! that we will watch over the safety of Constantine the son 
of Leo, expose our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to his person and 
posterity.'^ They pledged their faith on the wood of the tru€ cross, and the act 
of their engagement was deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The first to swear, 
and the first to violate their oath, were the five sons of Copronymus by a second 
marriage; and the story of these princes is singular and tragic. The pght (rf pri- 
mogeniture excluded them^ from the throne; the injustice of -their elder brother 
defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions sterling; sdme vaiii titles were 
Hot deemed a sufficient compensation for wealth and power; and they repeatedly 
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ccfti^ired ag^st their nephew, before, and after, the death of his fatiher. Their 
iirst attempt was pardoned: for the second offence they were condemned to the 
ecclesiastical state; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Christopher^, Kicetas, 
Antllemeus, and Emdoxas, were punished, as a milder sentence, by the amputation 
of their tongues. -After five years' confinement, they escaped to the church of St. 
Sophia, and displaced a pathetic spectacle to the people. '* Countrymen and 
Christians," cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, "liehold the 
sons of your emperor, if you can still recognize our features in this miserable state. 
A Hfe, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of our enemies has spared. It is 
now threatened, and we now throw ourselves on your compassion." The rising 
murmur mi^ht have produced a revolution, had it not been checked by the pre- 
sence of a minister, who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and 
gently drew them from the sanctuary to tne palace. They were speedily em- 
barked for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place ot their exile. In this 
calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nicephorus and his brothers were 
tormented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who offered to 
4 break their prison, and to lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of 
Constantinople. But the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, 
prevented her justice or cruelty; ana the five sons of Copronymus were plunged 
m eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter of the 
khan of the Cho2airs: but in the marriage of his heir, he preferred an Athenian 
vir^n, an orphan, seventeen years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in 
her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated 
with royal pomp; she soon acquired the love and confidence of a feeble husband, 
^ and in his testament he declared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and 
of their son Constantine VI. who was no more than ten years of ^e. During his 
childhood Irene most ably and assiduously discharged in her public administration 
the duties of a faithful mother; and her zeal in the restoration of images has de- ' 
served the name and honours of a saint, which she still occupies in the Greek ca- 
lendar. But the emperor attmned the maturity of youth; the maternal yoke be- 
came more grievous; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who shared 
his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his t>ower. Their reasons convinced 
him of his right, their praises of his ability, to rdgn; and he consented to reward 
the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the isle of Sicily. But her 
vigilance and penetration easily disconcerted their rash projects: a similar, or 
more severe punishment was retaliated on themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflictea on the ungrateful prince the chastisement of a boy. After thb 
contest the mother and the son were at the head of two domest^ factions; and, 
instead of mild influence and voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive and 
an enemy. The empress was overthrown by the abuse of victory; the oath of 
fidelity which she e3tacted to herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant mur- 
murs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and general 
declaration, that Constantine VI. was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In this 
character he ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of -soli- 
tude and repose. But her haughty ^irit condescended to the arts of dissimulation : 
she flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The character of Constan- 
tine was not less destitute of sense or spirit; but his education had been studiously 
neglected; and his ambitious mother exposed to the public censure the vices which 
she had nourished, and the actions which she had secretly advised; his divorce 
and second marriage offended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent 
rigour he forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guanls. A powerful conspi" 
racy was formed for the restoration of Irene; and the secret, though widely dif- 
fused, was faithfully kept above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious of his 
danger, escaped from Constantinople, with the design of appealing to the pro- 
^ces and armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was left on the brink ot the 
predpice; yet before she imploi-ed the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private 
epistle to the friends whom she had placed about his person, with a menace, that 
unless they accomplished, she would reveal their treason. Their fear rendered 
them intrepid; they seized the emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was transport- ' 
ed to the Pophyry apartment of the palace where he had first seen the light. In 
the mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature; 
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and it was decreed in her bloody council that Constantine ^ould be rendered ^ 
Citable of the throne: her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed 
their daggers with such violence and precipitation into his eyes, as if they meant 
to execute a mortal sentence. An ambiguous passage of Thec^^anes persuaded 
the annalist of the church that death was the immediate consequence ot thi^ bar- 
barous execution. The catholics have been deceived or subdued by the authority 
of Baronius; and protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cardinal, desirood, 
as it should seem, to favour the patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene 
survived many years, oppressed by the court, and forgotten by the world; the 
Isaurian dynfisty^ was silently extinguished; and the memorjr of Constantine was 
recalled only by the nuptial of his daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Mi- 
chael IL 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural mother, who inay 
not easily be paralleled in the history of crimen To her bloody deed superstition 
has attributed a subsequent darkness of seventeen days; during which many vessels 
in mid-day were driven from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast and 
so remote, could sympathise with the atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, the 
crime of Irene was left five years unpunished; her reign was crowned with extci^ 
nal splendour; and if she could silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard 
nor regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Ronlan world bowed to the govern- 
ment of a female; and as she moved through the streets of Constantinople, the 
reins of her four milk-white steeds were held by as many patricians, who marched 
on foot before the golden chariot of their queen. But these patricians were for 
the most part eunuchs; and their black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the 
popular hatred and contempt Raised, enriched^ intrusted with the first dignities 
of the empire, they basely conspired against their benefactress: the great treasu- 
rer Nicepnorus was secretly invested with the purple; her successor was intro- 
duced into the palace, and crowned at St Sophia by the venal patriarchi In theif 
first interview, she recapitulated with dignity the revolutions ot her life, gently ac- 
cused the perfidy of Kicephorus, insinuated that be owed his life to her unsuspi- 
cious clemency, and, for the throne and treasures which she resigned, solicited a de- 
cent and honourable retreat His avarice refused this modest compensation; and 
in her exile to the isle of Lesbos> the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the 
labours of her distafE 

M^y tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Kicephonn, but 
non^ perhaps have more deeply incurred the universal abhorrence of thdr pe^e. 
His cnaracter was stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and avarice; his want of virtue was not redeemed bv any superior talents, nor his 
want of talent^ by any pleasing qualifications^ Unskilful and unfortunate in war, 
Nicephorus was vanauished by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; and 
th& advantage of his death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of 
a Roman army. His son and heir Stauracius escaped from the field with a mmtal 
wound: yet six months of an expiring life were sufficient to refute his in<kt:ent» 
though popular declaration, that he would in all things avoid the example of his ^ 
father. On the near prospect of his decease, Michael* the great master of the 
palace, and the husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of the 
|)alace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptrCr now fell- 
*mg from his hand, he conspired against the life of his successor! and cherished the 
idea of changing to a democracy the Roman empire. But these rash projects serv^ 
:only to inflame the zeal of the people, and to remove the scruples of the candidate^ 
Michael I. accepted the purple, and before he sunk into the grave, the son of Ni- 
cephorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael in an age 
of peace ascended an hereditary throne, he might have reigned and died the father 
iof his people: but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade of private lifp^ nor 
was he capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms 
of the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success exposed him 
to the contempt of the soldiers, the mascuUne spirit of his wife Procq>ia awakened 
tlidr indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were provdced by the 
insolence of a female, who, in the front of the standards, presumed to direct their 
idiscipline and animate their valour; and their licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful 
^campaign, the emperor left, in their winter quarters of Thrace, a disaffected araiT 
tinder the command of his enemies; and their artfal eloquence persuaded the sn* 
dicrs to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Proco^ 
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and to assert the right of a military deoUon. They marched towards the capital; 
yet the clergy, the senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to the cause 
of Michael; aod the tixiops and treasui'esof Asia roij^ht have protracted the mis- 
chiefs of civil war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed his 
weakness) protested^ that not a drop oi Christian blood should be shed in his quai'- 
rel, and his messengers presented the conquerors with the keys of the city and the 
palace. They were disarmed by his innocence and submission; his life and hiseyet 
were spared; and the imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of sc^tude and reli- 
gion above thirty-two years after he had been stripped of the purple and separated 
from his wife. 

A rebel in the time of Nic^phorus, the famous and unfortunate Bardanes, ha4 
once the curiosity to consult an AsiaUc prophet, who, after prognosticating his fell, 
announced the fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael 
the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two for- 
mer, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. This prediction was verified, 
or rather was produped by the event. Ten years afterwards, when the Thracian 
camp rejected the husband of Procopia, the crown w^ presented to the ^ame Leo, 
the nr&t ki military rank, and the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to 
hesitate,-*^" With this sword,'' said his companion Michael, ** I will open the gates 
of Constantinople to }[our imperial sway; or instantly plunge it into your bosom^ 
if you obstinately insist the just desires of your fellowrsoldiers.** The compli- 
ance of the Andenian was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
smd a half under the name of Leo V. Educated m a camp, and ignorant both of 
laws and letters, he introduced into his civil government the rigour and even cru- 
elty of military discipline; but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the in- 
nocent, it was always formidable to tlie guilty. - His religious inconstsmcy was taxed 
by the epithet of Chameleon, but the catholics have acknowledged by the voice 
of a ssunt and confessors, that the hfe of the Iconoclast was usefiu to the republic. 
The seal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, honours, and military 
command; and his subordinate talents were beneficially employed in the public 
service. Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty por- 
tion of the imperial prize, which he had bestowed on his equal; and his discontent, 
which sometimes evaporated in a hasty discourse, at length assumed a more threat- 
ening and hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented as a cruel tyrant. 
T^at tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, 'warned, and dismissed the old com- 
panion of his arms^ till fear and resentment prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, 
after a sciutiny into his actions, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout humanity of the em- 
press Theq)hano was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the twenty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution; she urged, that the anniverr 
sary of the Saviour's birth would be profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo 
consented with reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast, hi^ 
sleepless anxiety prompted him to visit at the dead of ni§ht the chamber in which 
his enemy was confinea: he beheld him released from his chain^ and stretched on 
^he jailor s bed in a profound slumber. Leo was alarmed at thes^signs of securi- 
ty and intelligence; hut though he retired with silent steps, his entrance and de- 
parture were noticed by a^^ve who lay concealed in a comer of the prison. Unr 
der the pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed 
the con4)irators, that their lives depended on his discretion, and that a few houi*9 
were left to assure their own safety, by the deliverance of their friend and coun- 
try. On the great festivals a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted 
into tlie palace by a private gate to sing matins in the chapel; and Leo, who rer 
gulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir ?.nd of the camp, was 
seldom absent from those early devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, but with 
swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled with the procession, lurked in 
the angles of the chcH;)el, and expected, as the signal of murder, the intonation 
of the first psalm by the emperor himself. The imperfect light, and the unifor- 
mity of dress, might have fevoured his escape, while their assault was pointed 
against a harmless priest; but they soon discovered their mistake, and encom- 
passed on all ades the royal victim. Without a weapon and without a friend, he 
grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay*against the hunters of his life; but as 
he asked for mercy, — "This is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance," was 
the inexorable reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword sepatgLed from his body 
*hc right arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian >Yas slam at tflfe foot ci the altan 
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A memorable reverse of fortune was di^^yed in Micbael JU* who» froma4efect 
in his ^>eech^ was sumamed the Stammerer. He was snatched from the fienr 
furnace to the sovereignty^ of an empire; and as in the tumult a smith coi^ 
not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several hours after he was 
seated on the throne of the Cxsars. The royal blood which had hten the price 
of his elevation, was unprofitably ^ent; in the purple he retained the ignobW 
vices of his origin; and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indifferepc^^is if 
they had been the inheritance of his fiathers. His title was disputed by fhomas, 
the last of the military triumvirate, who transported into Europe fourscore ^ou- 
sand barbarians from the banks of the Tigris, and the shores ofthe Caspian. . He 
formed the siege oi Constantinople; but the capital was defended with q>iritual 
and carnal weapons; a Bulgaiian king assmilted the camp of the orientals, and 
Tliomas had the misfortune or the weakness to faU alive into the power of the 
conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he was placed on 
an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led through the streets, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation of* manners, as savqse as they 
were corrupt, is marked by the presence of the emperor himself. Deaf to the * 
lamentations of a fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more ac- 
complices, till: his curiodtj was checked by the question of an honest or guilty 
mimster: — <* Would you give credUt to an enemy against the most fEuthfol of yoar 
friends ?'* After the deam of his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the se- 
nate, drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine VL 
Her august birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract, that her 
children should equadv share uie empire with their elder brother. But the nup- 
tials of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren; and she was content with the title 
of mother of Theophilus, his son and successor. 

The charaitter of Theophilus is a rare example in which religious zeal ha3 al- 
lowed, and perhaps magnined, the virtues of a heretic, and a perseoitor. His valour 
was often felt by the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy; but 
the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and crueL . 
He displayed the banner of the cross ag^st the Saracens; but his 6v6 expedi- 
tions were concluded by a signal overthrow; Amorium, the native city of his an^- 
cestors, was levelled with the ground, and from his military toils, he aeriveaciily 
the surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised Id 
the institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems withcmt 
action, his civil government revolved round his centre with the silence and &rdev 
of the planetary system. But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned oa the mo- 
del of the oriental despots, who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, con- 
sult the reason or passion of the moment without measuring the sentence by 
the laws, or the j)enalty by offence. A poor woman threw herself at the empe- 
ror's feet to complain oi a powerful neighbour, the brother of the empress, who 
had rsused his palace-wall to such an inconvenient height, that her humble 
dwelling was excluded from light and air! On the proof of the fact, instead of 
granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient or ample damages to the pUdntiff, the 
sovereign adjudged to her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was 
Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction; his zeal converted a civil 
trespass into a criminal act; and the unfortunate p^rician was stripped and 
scourged in the public place of Constantinople. For some venial offences, some 
defect of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a prefect, a questor, a cap- 
tain of the ^ards, were banished or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or 
burnt alive m the hippodrome; and as these dreadful examples might be the ef- 
fects of error or caprice, they must have alienated from his service the best and 
wisest of the citizens^ But the pride of the monarch was flattered in the exercise 
of power, or, as he thought, of virtue; and the people, safe in their obscurity, ^- 
plauded the danger and debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary ri- 
gour was justified, in some measure, by its salutary consequences; ance, after a 
scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could oe found in the court 
or city; and it might be alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of 
iron, and that the public interest is the motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet 
in the crime, or the suspicion of treason, that judge is bf all others the most 
credulous ana partial. Theophilus nflght inflict a tardy vengeance on the assas- 
ans of Leo and the saviours of his father; but he eujoyed the miits of their crime; 
and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince to the future safety of his 
life. A Persian m the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile at Con- 
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tetantiBOple, leaving an ot\\f son, the issul^ c^ a plebeian marriage. At the age 6f 
twelve years, the royal birth of Theo|)hobus was revealed, and his merit was not 
unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the Byzantine palace, a Christiaii and 
a solditet*) advance with rapid steps in the career of foi*iune and glory; received 
the hand of the emperor's sister; and was proihbted to the conimaha of thirty thou- 
sand Persians, who, like his father, had fled from the Mahometan conquerors. 
These troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous Of 
revolting against their benefactor, and et-ecting the standard of their native king: 
but the royal Theophobus rejected their offers, disconcerted theil* schemes, and 
escaped froiii their hands to the tamp or palace of his royal brother. A generous 
connderice might have sebured a faithful and able ^ardian for his wife atid his in- 
fant son, to wnom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was compelled to leave 
the ihheritance of the empire. But his jealousy was exasperated by envy and dis- 
ease: he feared the dangerous virtues which might either support or oppress their 
infancy and weakness; and theHying emperor demanded the head of the Persian 
prinfce. With savage delight, he recognised the familiar features of his brother: 
** Thou art no longer Theophobiis," he said: and sinking on his couch, he added, 
with a faltering voice, '* Sewn, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus!" 
; ^ The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest part of thelt 
civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last century, a singular institution 
in the marriage of the czar. They collected, not the virgins of every rank and 
of ev6ry pi-ovince, a vidn and romantic idea^ but the daughters of the principal no- 
blesj who awaited in the palace the Choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed, that 
a similar method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden ap- 
ple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of contending beauties: his 
ev6 was detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first de- 
claration, the prince could only observe, that in this world, women had been the 
cause of much evil: "And surely, sir," (she pertly replied,) ** they have likewise 
been the occasion of much good. " This affectation of unseasonable wit displeased 
the imperial lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed her modification 
in a convent: and the modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the golden 
apple. She deserved the love, but did not escape the severity, of her Idfd. Ffotri 
the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the t»ort: on 
the discovery that the precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, 
he condemned the ship to the flames, With a sharp reproach, that her avarice had 
degraded the character of an empress into that ot a merchant Yet his last chdce 
intrusted her with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, who was 
left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The restoration of images, and the 
final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to the devotion of the 
Greeks; but in the fervour of religious zeal, Theodora entertamed a grateful re- 

fard for the memory and salvation of her husband. After thirteen years of a pru* 
ent and frugal adniinistration, she perceived the decline of her influence; but the 
second Irene imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of cdnspiting 
against the life or goveriiment of her son, she retired, without a struggle, though 
not without a murmur, W the solitude of private life, deploring the mgratitude, 
the vices, and the inevitable rum, of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have not hitherto found th^ 
imitation of their vi6es, the character of a Roman prince Who considered pleasure 
as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might have 
been the maternal care of Theodora in the education of Michael HI, h^r unfor- 
tunate son was a king before he was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to 
check the progress of i^a^on, she could not cool the ebullition of passioh; and 
her selfish policy was justly re{)2iid bv the contempt and ingratitude of the head- 
strong yotrtn. At the age of eighteei, he rejected her authority, without feeling 
bis oWn incapacity to govern the enfipire and himsel£ With Theodora, all gra- 
VHv and wisaom retired from the court: and their place was supplied by tTie al* 
teniate dominion of vice and folly; and it was impossible. Without forfeiting the 
public esteem, to ac(juire oi* preserve the favour of the enfiperoh The millions 
of gold artd silver whioh had been accumulated for the service of th6 state, were 
lavished on the vile*t jif men, who flattered his passioiis and shared his pleasures; 
ttpd in a reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip 
the palace ahd the Churches of their preciods fhriiiture. Like Nero, he delighted 
Ha the afihu'scments of the theatre, and sighed to be strfpassed in the accomplish- 
ments ih #hich ht shoold have blushed to ^cel. Yet the studies of Nero in mu- 
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^c and poet^, b^rayed some symptoms of a liberal taste: the more ignoble arlff - 
of the 8<Hi of Theophilus were confined to the chariot-race of the hippodfome. The 
four factions which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the cj^i- 
tal; for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery; the three rival colours were 
distributed to lus favourites, and in the vile, though eager contention, he forgot the 
dignity of his person, and the safety of his dominions. He silenced the messenger 
of an invasion, who presumed to divert his attention in the most critical moment 
of the race; and by his command, the importunate beacons- were ektinguished, 
that too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. The moat 
skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and. esteem; their me- 
rit was prcrfusely rewarded: the emperor feasted in their houses, and presented 
their children at the baptismal font; and while he applauded his own popularity, 
he affected to blame the cold and stately reserve of his predecessors. The unna* 
tural lusts which had degraded even the manhood of Nero, were banished from 
the world; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the indulgence of love 
and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when his passions were inflamed by 
wine, he was provoked to issue the most sanguinary commands; and if any feeling^ 
of humanity were left, he was reduced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of his servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the 
character of Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion of his country. The 
superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher: but his 
smUe would have been rational and temperate, and he must have condemned the 
ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of public veneration. A bufibon 
cj the court was invested in the robes of the patriarch; the twelve metropolitans, 
among whom the emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments: they 
used or sdrased the sacred vessels of the altar; and in their baccnanalian feast^ 
the holy communion was administered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and mus-' 
tard. Nor were these impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of the city. 
On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his bishops or bufibons, rode 
on asses through the streets; encountered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clei^; and by their licentious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the gravity 
of tne Christian procession. The devotion of Michael appeared only in some of- 
fence to reason or piety : he received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the 
Virgin; and an imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones of 
Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, the son of '^^ophilus 
became as contemptible as he was odious; every citizen was impatient forthe deili- 
verance of his country; and even the favourites of the moment were apprehen- 
sive that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the thin- ' 
tieth year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael III. was 
murdered in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom the emperor had 
raised to an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the spurious offspring of 
pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine picture of the revolution of the most illus- 
trious families. The Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the 
cast near four hundred years: a younger branch of thesftjj^rthian kings continued 
to reign in Armenia; and their royal descendants sui*vived the partition and servir 
tude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped 
pr retired to the court of Leo I, ; his bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable 
exile, in the province of Macedonia: Adrianople was their final settlement. 
During several generations they mamtained the dignity of their birth; and their 
Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Peraan and Arabian powers* 
who recalled them to their native country. ^ But their splendour was insensibly 
clouded by time and poverty: and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm» 
which he cultivated with his own hands: yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of 
the Arsa6ides by a plebeian alliance— his wife, a widow of Adrianople, was 
pleased to count ameng her ancestors, the great Constantine; and their royal in- 
tant was connected by some dark afiinity of lineage or country with the Macedonian 
Alexander. No sooner was he bom, than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his 
city, were swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians: he was educated a slave 
in a foreigji land; and in this severe discii)line, he acquired the hardiness of body 
and flexibility of mind which promoted his. future elevation. In the age of youtn 
or manhood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who generously 
broke their fetter?, marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, d^ 
teted two annies of the barbarians^ embarked in the ships which had been star 
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ttened for their reception, and returned to Constantinople, from whence tbey were 
distributed to their respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and 
clestitute: his farm was ruined by the calamities of war: after his father's death, 
his manual labour or service, could no longer support a family of orphans; and he 
resolved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which every virtue and every vice 
may lead to the paths of greatness. The first night of his arrival at Constantino- 
ple, without friendfe or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church 
of St. Diomede; h6 was fed by the casual hosi)itality of a monk; and was intro- 
duced to the service of a cousin and a namesake of the emperor Thcophilus: who, 
though himself of a diminutive person, was alwajrs followed by a train of tall and 
handsome domestics. Basil attended his patron to the government of Peloponnesus ; 
eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and formed 
a useful connexion with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. Her spiritud 
or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom she adopted as her son. 
Danielis presented him with thirty Saves; and the produce of her bounty was ex- 
pended in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in 
Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still attached him to the service of The- 
ophilus; and a lucky accident recommended him to the notice of the court. A fa- 
mous wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had defied, at the roysd 
banquet, the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was 
praised: he accepted the challenge; and the barbarian champion was overthrown 
at the first onset A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung; 
it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the servant of Theophilus; and his 
conqueror was promoted to an honourable rank in the imperial stables. But it 
was impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael without complying with his 
vices; and his new favourite, the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and 
supported by a disgraceful marriage with a royal concubine, and the dishonour of 
his sister, wno succeeded to her place. The public administration had been aban- 
doned to the Cxsar Bardas, the brother and enemy of Theodora; but the arts of 
female influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle: he was drawn 
from Constantinople, under the pretext ^f a Cretan eimedition, and stabbed in the 
tent of audience, by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the presence of the em- 
peror. About a month after this execution, Basil was invested with the title of 
Augustus and the government of the empire. He supported this unequal fissocia- 
tion till his influence was fortified by popular esteem. His life was endangered by 
the caprice of the empei'or; and his dignity was profaned by a second colleague, 
who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of his t»enefactor must be con- 
demned as an act of ingratitude and treason; and the churches which he dedicated 
to the name of St. Michael, were a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil I. may be compared with those of Augustus. The 
situation of the Greek did not allow him in his earliest youth to lead an army 
against his country, or to proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his aspiring genius 
stooped to the arts of a slave; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and 
grasped, with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which hcTuled with the 
wisdom and tenderness of a parent A private citizen may feel his interest repug- 
nant to his duty; but it must be from a aeficiency of sense orx^ourage, that an ab- 
solute monarch can separate his happiness from his glory, or his glory from the 
public welfare. The life or panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and 
published under the long reign of his descendants; but even their stsJjility on the 
throne may be justly ascribed to the superior merit of their ancestor. ♦In his^cha- 
racter, his grandson ConStantine has attempted to delineate a perfect image of 
royalty; but that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real model, could not ea- 
sily have soared above the level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the mcwt 
solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comiparison of a ruined and a flourishing 
monarchy, that which he wrested from the dissolute Michael, and that which he. 
bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils which had been sanctified by 
time and example, were corrected by his master-hand; and he revived, if not the 
national spirit, al least the order and majesty of the Roman empire. His appli- 
cation was inde&tigable, his temper cod, his understanding vigorous and decisive; 
and in his practice he observed that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues 
each "virtue, at an equal distance between the opposite vices. His military service 
liad been confined to the palace; nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or 
the talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were a^un formi- 
^dable to the barbarians. As soon as he bad formed a new army by discipline az4 
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exertise, be Appeared in person ^n th^ bsmks of the £in>brates^ cui^d tbe prida 
of the Saraceusit ^^ suppressed tbe dangerous though >ist rcivolt of tbe Mani- 
cbaeaas. His i^idignatioQ against a rebel ^rho had Vng elqded his pijnrsuit, pro- 
voked him to wish and to pray, that bv the ^ce of GocL he mieht drive thr^ 
arrows into the head of Chrysochir. That odious head* vfhich had been obtiuned 
by treason rather than by valour, was suspended from a tree^ and thn^ expose^ 
to the dexterity of the i^iperial archer: a base revenge a^nst the dead, iporc 
worthy of the tiIne^ than of the character of Baaik ' But hisprincipal i^erit Yfs^ 
in the civil administration of the finances ai^ of tlji^ laws. To replenb^ an ex- 
hausted treasury, it was proposed to resume tl^ lavish and ill-plac^ gifts of his 
predecessors: his prudence abated onfe mcdety of the restitution; and; a suq^ of 
1,200,000/. was instantly procured to an3wer the most presi^ng dei^ands,. and ta 
sdlow some space for the mature operations of economy- Ai^ong the varloas 
schemes for the improven\ent of the revenue, a new m^e was sijigge^ted of capi- 
tation, or tribute, which would have too nmck depended on the a^ibitrary disp?e- 
tlon of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest and able agents was instantly pro* 
duced by the minister; but on tbe more careful scrutiny of Bawl himself^i only two 
could be found, who might be safely intrusted with such dangenws powers and 
they justified his es^em by declining his confidence. But th/e serious and success- 
ful ddigence of the emperor established by degrees an equitable balance of pvo- 
pfBrty smd payment, of receipt and expenditure; a peculiar fond was appi^opriated 
to each service; and a public method secured the interest of the prince a^d th^ 
property of the people. After reforming the luxury, be assigned^o patrimonial 
estates to supply the decent plenty, of the imperial table: the contiribuuons of the 
subject yrere reserved for his defence: and the residue was employe4 w th# em- 
bellishment of the cap,ital and provinces. A taste for building, however co$tfy» 
may deserve some praise and much excuse; from thence industry is fod^ arl; is ear 
couraeed, and sonoe object is attained of public emolument or. pleasure; the use of 
a road, an aqueduct, or a hospital is obvious and solid; and the hundred churches 
tl^t arose by the command of B^sil, vere coi^ecrated to the devotion of Ae age. 
In the character of a judge he ^as assidiM>us and impavtia); desirous to saye« bu^ 
not afraid to stiike: the oppressors of the people were severely chastised; b^hi» 
personal foes, whom it migbt be unsafe to pardon, were oondem^d» afibec th^ losft 
of their evQs* to a life (^ solitude and repentance. The change of Uudguage im^ 
mannerst demanded a revision of the obsolete jori^rudence of Justinian; the ^^ 
luminous body of his institutes, pandects, code, and novels, was digested under 
forty titles, in the Greek idiom; and the Bastlics^ which were imprpvedsmd^ Qon^ 
pletedby his son and grandson, must be referred to thi^ original genmsef Ithe < 
founder of their race. This glorious reign was terminated by an aQc^denl in th9 . 
chase. A furious stag entangled his horns ia the belt of Basil, and rais^- h^jn 
from his horse: he was rescued by an attendants ivbo cut tbe belt and slew.tte anir ' 
mal; but th^ fall, or the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, aod 
he expired in the palace, amidst the tears of his family and pec^le. If he struck 
ott t^e head of the faithfol servant for presuming to draw his sword i^insfr bis 
sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain donpant in iHS.We^ reviived ia 
the last mom^ts of de^)iur, whra he no longer wanted or ^lue4 the opmioD ol 
mankind. , 

Of tjie fwr spns of tbe emperor, Conptantinc died before hi» father* whose gri€^, 
and credulity were amused by a flattering in^>Qstor and a v«a^n, appapityom Ste- 

Ehen, the yottngest, was content with the honouraof a patriardi amd a saiott: botli 
.eo and Alexander were alike invc^ed with the purple, but the powers of govewi- 
ment were solely exercised by the elder brother. The name o{ Leo VIv ha&beea ' 
dignified with the title of fihiioeofiJker; and the union of the prince and t^ sagew e£ t 
the active and speculative virtues, would indeedfCon^titute the perfection of human 
nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excellence*. Did b^^^'^^^^^co 
his passions and appetites under the dominion of rea^n ? His life was^ spent k^tho 
{Kunp of the palace, in the society <rf his wives and concnbinea; and ev«i the <^ 
roency which h^ showed, and the peace which he stroves to preserve,^ must bo im- 
puted to the softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue hisprejudicefl^ 
and those of his subjects? His mind was tinged with the most puerile supersririon; 
the influence ofthe'cleiw, and the errors of the people, w^^re oonsecr^tedbjr Wa 
law»; ^id the onuses. of Leo, which reveal^ inprephetic style* the fete* of thocmr 
pir^^ founded on the artaof astrology and divination* It wieatiU inquire tlic rear * 
aoi^^f hl«aage^)|^llaticn, it can <fnly ber9>lied> that th»soii<tf.B«ai: was leas igspr 
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rant than tHe greater part of bis cotemporarifs m church and state; that his edt^ 
cation had been dir^ted by the learned Photius; ajad that several boolu of protoe 
and ecclesi^istical scieiy^ were composed by the pea, or in the aaiae, of the im-^ 
perial fihiloaoMer, ft^t the reputation of his phik!S(M)hy and retigioa was o^er* 
thrown ^y a domestic vice* the repiitatioii of has nuptiaSk The primitive ideas of 
the merit and hpUness of celibacy were preached by the monks and entertained 
by the Greel^Sp Marriage w^ allowed as a necessary means for the propagation; 
of nMuikind: after the death of either party, the sumver might sati^, by a a^ 
cond union, the weakness or the strength of the flesh; but a t^d marnage was 
censured as a state (tf le^ fomicatioii; and a jburth was a sift w acaodisl ^et un- 
known to the Christians of the east. ]bi the bcgiaiMBe of his reign, Leo himsdl 
had abolished the state of concubines, and condemned without annulling, thir^ 
maiTia|fes; but his palrio^sm and love soon compelled him to isolate his own laws» 
and to incur the penance, wlidch in a similar case he had imposed on bis subjects. 
In his three tot alliances, his nupt^d bed was unfruitft^; the emperor reqmred a 
fessale compamon : and the empire a legitimate heir. The beawful Zoe was m» 
troduced into the palace as a concubine; and after a trial of her fecundity, and the 
birth of Constautme, her lover declared his intention of legitimating the mother 
and the child, by ^e celebration of h^ fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nicho- 
las refused his Uessbig: the imperial baptism of the youne prince was obtained hf 
a promise^ of separation; and the contumacious husbsmd of Zoe was excluded ftfxsi 
the communion of the faithfuL Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertien of his 
brethreu, nor the authority of the Latin church, nor the dangler of feikire or doidat 
in the succession to the empire, «oi^ bend the spirit of the inftssdble monk. Af- 
ter the death of Leo^ he was recsdled from ^ute to the civil and ecclesiaotical ad* 
miivstrati£»; and the edict of union which was promulgated in the name of Con^ 
stanUpe, condemned the fixture scandal of fourth marriages^ and left a tacit, impu- 
tation on his own birtli. , 

In the Greek language>ittr^fc and;ter/rA^y are the srine word: and as the c«!- 
lours of nature are invisriable, we may learn, that a: dark deep, red was the Tyrian 
dye which stained the purple of the ancients. An apartn^nt of the Byvtstine 
palace was Hned wHh porphyry: it^vias reserved for the- use of the pregnant em- 
presses; and the royal birtJi of tbeir childrea was csn^essed by the appellation of 
fiorfihyro^nUe, or bom in the purple. Several of the Roman princes had been 
blessed with, an heir; but this peculiar samama wasfirst applied to ConstantiarVIL 
His life and tib^ar reign were of equal duratioB; but ot fUty-four yeairs, six had 
elapsed before his fiither^s death; and the son of Leo was. ever the voluntary or 
reluctant .subject of those who oppressed his ^nwakness or abusedihis confidence. 
His uncle Alexander, who had long been invested with the tide of Augustus,, was- 
the first collogue and govemcn* of the young priacet but: in- a ra^ career of vice 
and f^ly, t^e broker of Leo. already emulated the reputation of Michael; and 
when he was extingmshed by a timely dea^ he entertained a proiect of castesting 
his nephew, and leaving the empire to a worthless favourite. THa sucoeedinip 
years of the minority of Constantine were occupied by his mother Zoe, and' a suc- 
cession of councils of sevMi; regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their pas- 
sions, abandoned the republic^, si^planted each otherv and fimuly vanished in the 
presence of a soldier. From an obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised 
nimself to the command of the naval armies; and in the anarchy of the times, had 
deserved, or at least had obtained, the national esteem. With a victoriousand ai^ 
fection^be fleet, he saSed from the mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Con* 
-stantinople, and was hailed as the ddiverer of the people, and the guardian of the 
prince. His supreme office was at first defined by the new appeuattcn of Jather 
of the emperor; but Rpmanus soon (Ksdained the subordinate powers of a mimsfiet!^ 
and asswQoed^ wi^ the titles of Caesar and Augustus, the full mdependence of roy- 
al^, which he hdd near five-and-twenty years. His three sons, Christopher, • 
Stephen, asid Constantine, were successively adorned with the same honours, and 
the lawful emi>enor was ^graded from the first to the fifth rank in l^is ccdlqge of 
princes; Yet^i in the preservadon of his life* and crown, he might still apolaua his 
own fortune smd theclemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient ana modem 
history would have excused the ambition of Romanus: me powers and the laws of 
the empins were in lus hand; the spurious Inrth of Constantine would have justi** 
fied his exdunon; and the grave or the monasteny was open. to reeave the^son of 
the concubine. But Lecapenus does not appear to have poraessed either ^e^flues 
or the vices <rf a tj^ant The 9^vrA and activity of his^private life dissolved awi^ 
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in the sunshine of the throne; and in his licentious pleasures, he forgot the safety 
both of the republic and of his family. Of a mild and religious character, he re- 
. .^pected the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, the memory of his parents, 
and tile attachment of the people. The studious temper and retirement of Con- 
stantine disarmed the jealousy of power: his books and music, his pen and his pen- 
cil, were a constant source of amusement; and if he could improve a scanty allow- 
ance by the sale of his pictures, if their price was not enhanced by the name of the 
artist,- ne was endowed with a personal talent, which few princes could employ in 
the hour of adveraty. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of his children. 
After the decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving brothers quar- 
relled with each other, and conspired against their father. At the hour of noon, 
when all strangers were regularly excluded from the palace, they entered his 
apartment with an armed force, and conveyed him in the habit of a monk, to a 
small island in the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious community. The 
rumour of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city; but Porphyrogc- 
nitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the object of the public care; and 
the sons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved 
a guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Hele-- 
na, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed their treacherous design of as- 
sassinating her husband at the royal banquet. His royal adherents were aJarmed; 
and the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and em- 
barked for the same island and monastery where their father had been so lately- 
confined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after 
a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude,, presented his imperial colleagues 
with an equal share of his water and vegetable diet In the fortieth year of his 
reign, Constantine VII. obtained the possession of the eastern world, which he 
ruled, or seemed to rule, ^ear fifteen years. But he was devoid of that energy of 
character which could eAerge into a life of acti<»n and tlor)r: and the studies which 
had amused and dignified his leisure, were incompatible with the serious duties of 
a sovereign. The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son Romanus in 
the theory of government; while he indulged the habits of intemperance and sloth, 
he dropped the reins of the administration into the hands of Helena his wife, and, 
in the shifting scene of her favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the 
promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Con- 
stantine had endeared him to the Greeks: they excused his failings; they respected 
his learning, his innocence, and charity, his love of justice; and the ceremony of 
his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned tears of his subjects! The body, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, la^ in state in the vestibule of the palace; and the civil 
and military officers, the patricians, the senate, and the clergy, approached in due 
order to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the 
procession moved towards the imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this awful 
admonition: — " Arise, O king of the world, and obey the summons of the King of 
fcingsl" ' • 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison; and his son Romanus, who de- ^ 
rived that name from his maternal grandfather, ascended the throne of Constanti- 
nople. A prince who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating his 
inheritance, must have been already lost in the public esteem; yet Romanus was 
rather weak than wicked; and the largest share of the guilt was transferred to his 
wife, Theophano, a woman of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious man- 
ners. The sense of personal glory, and public happiness, the true pleasures of 
royalty, were unknown to the son of Constantine; and while the two brothers, Ni- 
cephorus and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which the emperOT 
owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idleness. In the morning he vi«t- 
«d the circus: at noon he feasted the senators; the greater part of the afternoon he 
^ent in the Sfihariaterium, or tennis court, the only theatre of his victories; from 
tnence he passed over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four 
wild boars of the largest size, and returned to the palace proudly content with the 
labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals: 
tall and straight as a young cjrpress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
^arkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline* Yet even these per- 
fections were insufficient to fix the love of Theophano; and, after a reign of fo» 
years, she mingled for her husband the same deadly draught which she nad r " 
posed fear his father. . 
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By>hi8 marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the yomiger left two sons, 
Basil II. and Constantine IX, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The 
eldest sister was given to Otho 11. emperor ot the west; the younger became the 
wife of Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia, and by the marri^e of her 
grand-daughter with Henry I. king ot France, the blood of the Macedonians, and 
perhaps cn^the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. After the 
death of her husband, the empress^pired to reign in the name of her sons, the 
elder of whom was five, and the yTwnger only two years of age; but she soon felt 
the instability of a throne, which was supported by a female who could not be es- 
teemed, and two infants who could not be feared. Theophano looked around for 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest soldier: her heart wa? 
capricious; but the deformity of the new favourite rendered it more probable that 
interest was the motive and excuse of her love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the 
popular opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint. In the former character, 
nis qualifications were genuine and splendid: the descendant of a race, illustrious 
by their military exploits, he had displayed in every station, and in every pro- 
vince, the courage of a soldier and the conduct of a chief; and Nicephorus was 
crowned with recent laurels, from the important conouest of the isle of Crete. His 
religion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, 
and his wish to retire from the business of the world, were a convenient ma^ for 
his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed on a holy patriarch, by whose 
influence, and by a deb^e of the senate, he was intrusted, during the minority of 
the young princes, with the absolute and independent command of the oriental 
armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, he boldly marched 
to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with the 
empress, and, without aegrading her sons, assumed, with the title of Augustus, 
the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude of power. But his marriage with 
Theophano was refused by the same patriarch who had placed the crown on his 
head; by his second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical penance; a bar of 
spiritu^ affinity was opposed to their celebration; and some evasion and peijury 
were required to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popularity 
-of the emperor was lost in the purple: in a reign of six years he provoked the ha- 
tred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy and avarice of the first Nice-p 
phorus were revived in his successor. Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate; 
out I will dare to observe, that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most 
hastily arraigned, and most unmercifully condemned. In a private citizen, ouy 
judgment sefiom expects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and expense: and in 
a steward of the public treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the increase of 
taxes too often an indispensable duty. In the use of his patrimony, the generous 
temper of Nicephorus had been proved; and the revenue was strictly applied to 
the service of the state: each spring the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens; and every Roman mi^ht compute the employment of his tases in tri^ 
umphs, conquests, and the security of the eastern barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, and served under his standard,, 
a noble and Valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained the most eminent re- 
wards. The statue of John Zimisces was below the ordinary standard; but this 
diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty, and the soul of a hero. By 
the jealousy of the emperor's brother, he was degraded from the office of general 
of the east, to that of director of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with 
disgrace and exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers of the 
empress: on her intercession he was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in t^he neigh- 
bourhood of the capital: her bounty was repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits 
to the palace; and Theophano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly and 
penurious husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in her most 
private chambers; in the darkness of a winter night, Zimisces, with his principal 
companions, embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed at the 
palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the 
female attendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, 
nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had erected in the 
palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, at whose voice every door 
was open'ed to the assassins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the ground, ho was 
roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is 
doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign; but he 
enjoyed the Inhuman spectacle of revenge. The murder was protracted by insult 
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and cruelty; and as soon as the head of Nice[^(»*ui8 was shown fttnn the window, 
the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was emperor of the east. On th^ day 
of his coronation, he was stopped on the threshdd of St Sq>hia, by the iAtrepid 
patriarch; who charged his consdtnce with the deed of treason and bloGCl; and re- 
quired, as a si^ of repentance, that ke should separate himself from h» more 
criminal associate. This sally of apostolic 2eai was not offensive to the prince, 
tnnce he could neither love no!r trust a wom^ who had repeatedly violated the 
most sacred oblij^tions; and Thecmhano, inst^tad d sharing his imperial fortune, 
was dismissed with ignominy from his bed and palace. In their last mterview, she 
displayed a frantic and impotent rage; accused the ingratitude of her lover; as* 
6aulted with words and blows her son Basil, as he stood ^ent and submissive in 
the presence of a superior ci^league; and avowed her own prostitution in proclaim^ 
ing the illegitimacy of his birth. The public indignation was appeased by her 
exile, and the punishment of the meaner accomplices: the death of an unpci)nil«r 
prince was forgiven; and the guilt of ZimiiK^s was forgotten in the splendour of his 
virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less usefid to the sute than the avartee of 
Nicei^orus, but his gentle and generous behaviour delighted all who approached 
Ids person: and it was only in the paths of victory that he trod in the tootst^ of 
his predecessor. The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp and the 
field : his personal valour and activity were signaliaed on the Danube and the Tir 
gr^ the ancient boundaries of the Roman world; and by his double tnun^h over 
the Russians and the Saracens, he deserved the titles of saviour of the empire, and 
conqueror of the east In his last return from ^ria, he observed that the most 
fruitful lands of his new provinces were possessed oy the eunuchs. "And is it for 
them»" (he exclaimed, with honest indignation,) «that we have fought and con- 
quered? Is it for them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the treasures of omr 
people?" The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death of Zxansots, 
IS strongly maiited with the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawful emperors^ 
Basil and Constantine, had gently grown to the age of manhood. Their tendet 
years had been incapable of dominion: the respectful modesty of their attendance 
and salutation, was due to the age and merit ot then- giuirdians: the childless am- 
bition of those guardians had no temptation to violate thdr right of suceesaon: their 
patrimony was ably and faithfully administered; and the premature death of Zi- 
misces was a lo&us, rather than a benefit, to the sons of Romanus» Their want of 
experience detained them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntaiy pupils d 
a muuster, who extended his reign by persuading them to mdulge the pleasures'of 
youth, and to disdain the labours of government. In this silken web, the weakness 
of Constantine was for ever entangled; but his elder brother felt the impulse oC 
genius and the desire of action: he frowned, and the minister was no more. BasB 
was the acknowledged soverdgn of Co|»tantinople and the provinces of Europe; 
but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas and Scleras, who, alter- 
nately ftiends and enemies, subjects and rebels, maintained their mdependence, 
and laboured to emulate the example of successfol usurpation* Against these 
domestic enemies the son of Romanus first drew his sword, and they trembled in 
the presence of a lawful and high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, 
was Uirown from his horse, by the stroke of poison, or an arrow; the second, who 
had been twke loaded with chains, and twice invested with the purple, was de- 
sirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his days. As the aged suppUsmt 
approached the throne, whh dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning oa his two at- 
tendants, the emperor exclaicried, in the msolence of youth and power,'*— "And is 
this the man who has so long been the object of our terror!** After he had con- 
firmed his own authority, and the peace of the empire, the trophies of Nicephorus 
and Zimisces would not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long 9M 
£reqaent expeditions against the Saracens were rather glorious^ than useful to the 
empire; but the final detraction of the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the 
time of Belisarius, the most important tnumph of the Roman arms. Yet, instead 
of api^auding their victorious prince, his subjects detested the rapadous tend rigM 
avarice of Basil; and in the imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only diaCem 
the courage, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious e^catitm^ wbkh 
could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind; he was i^orant of tfetf 
science; and the remembrance of his teamed and feeble gt^idslre Might encotm^ 
tk reid or afifiscted contempc of law^ ^nd lawyers, of artists and aits. Of^sod^a 
character in inch an age, superstition td0k a firm a^ 1^^^ po^ssimi^ after the 
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first license of his youth, Ba^ II. devoted his hfe, in the palace and the camp, to 
the penance of a hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and armour, ob- 
senred a vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual abstinence 
from wine and flesh. In the sixtv-eighth 3rear of his age, his martial spirit urged 
turn to embark in person for a holy war agmnst the Saracens of ^cily; he was pre- 
vented by death, and Basil, sumamed the slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed 
from the world, with the blesangs of the clergy and the curses of the people. After 
his decease, his brother Constantine enjoyed, about three years, the power, oi^ 
rather the pleasures, of royalty; *and his only care was the settlement of his suc- 
cession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of Aughstus; and the reign of 
the two brothers is the longest, and roost obscure, of the Byzantine history. ' 

A lineal succession of five emperors in a period of one hundred and sixty years, 
had attached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, which had 
been thrice respected by the usurpers of their power. After the death of Con- 
stantine IX., the last male of the royal race, a new and broken scene presented it- 
self, and the accumulated years of twelve emperors do not equal the space of his 
nngle reign. His elder brother had preferred his private cnastity to the public 
interest, and Constantine himself had only three dau^ters, Eudocia, who iocik the 
veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature age in a state of 
ignorance and vii^ity. When their marriage was discussed in the council of 
their dying father, the cold or pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the em- 
pire, but her sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at the altar. Romanus 
Ai^rus, a patrician of a ^^raceful person and fair reputation, was chosen for her 
husband, and on hk declining that honour, was informed, that blindness or death 
was the second alftmative. The motive of his reluctance was conjugal afiection; 
but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety and greatness; and 
her entrance into a monastery removed the only bar to the imperial nuptials. Af- 
ter the decease of Constantine, the sceptre devolved to Romanus III., but his lar 
boars at home and abroad were equally feeble and fruitless; and the mature age, 
the forty-eight years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than 
to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain was a handsome Paph- 
lagonianof the name of Michael, whose first trade had been that of a mone^r-chan-i 
ger; and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal in- 
tercourse, or accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon justi- 
fied the Roman maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband: 
and the death of Romanus was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and 
elevation of Michael IV. The expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed 5 
instead of a vigorous^^and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a miserable 
wretch, whose health and reason were impaired bv epileptic fits, and whose con- 
ficience was tormented by despair and remorse. *rhe most skilful physicians of 
the mind and body were summoned to his aid; and his hopes were amused by fre- 
quent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popular saints: the 
monks applauded his penance, and, except restitution (but to whom should he have 
restored?) Michael sought every method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned 
and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled at his re- 
morse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was the secret and 
mostguilty author. His administration was only the art of satiating his avarice, 
and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her 
slaves. When he perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother's health, he 
introduced his nephew,' another Michael, who derived his surname of Calaphates 
from his father's occupation in the careening of vessels: at the command dF the 
eunuch, Zoe adopted tor her son the son of a mechanic; and the fictitious heir was 
invested with the title and purple of the Casars, in the presence of the senate and 
clergy. So feeble was the character of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty 
and power which he recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian; and at the end of 
four days, she placed the crown on the head of Michael V., who had protested, 
with tears and oaths, that he should ever rei^ the first and most obedient of her 
subjects. The only act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to his benefactors, 
the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the former was pleasing to the pub- 
lic; but the murmurs, and at length the clamours, of Constantinople deplored the 
exile of Zoe, the daughter of*so many emperors; her vices were forgotten, and 
Michael was taueht, Uiat there is a period in which the patience of the tamest 
^ves rises into fury and revenue. The citizens of everv degree assembled in a 
Vox. III. 33 , 
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formidable tumult which lasted three days; they besieged the palace, fotccd the 
gates, recalled their mothers, ZSoe from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, 
and condemned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of his Hfe. For 
Ae first time, the Greeks beheld with surprise the two royal sisters seated on the 
same throne, pre»ding in the senate, and giving audience to the ambassadors of 
the nations^ Bat this singular union subsisted no more than two months: the two 
sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adheVents, were secretly hostile to eacli 
other; and as Theodora was still' averse to mairiage, the indefatigable Zoe, at 
the age of sixty, consented, for the public good, to sustain the embraces of a third 
husband, and the censures of the Greek church. His name and number were 
Cons4antine X., and the epithet of Monomachus, the single combatant, must have 
been expressive of his vmour and victory in some public or private quarrel. JBut 
his health was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent 
in the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accom- 
panied Constantine in his exile to.the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in the 
appellation of his mistress. After his marriage and elevation, she ii^ras invested 
•with the title and pomp of ^ugusfa, and occupied a: contiguous apartment in the 
palace. , The lawral consort (such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consent- 
ed to this strange and scandalous partition; and the emperor appeared in public be- 
tween his wife and his concubine. He survived them both; out the last measures 
of Constantine to change the order of succession were prevented by the more vi«- 
gilant friends of Theodora; and after his decease, she resumed, with the general 
consent, the possession of her inheritance. In her name, and by the infiuenee of 
four eunuchs, the eastern world was peaceably governed about nineteen months; 
and as they wished to prolong their dominion, they persuaded ^e aged princess to 
nominate for her successor Michael VL The surname of Stratiotictis declares 
his military profession; but the crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands of his ministers. Whilst he ascended the throne, 
Theodora sunk into the ^rave; the last of the Macedonian or Basilian dyna^. I 
have hastily reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and destructive period of 
twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded below the common level of 
servitude, were transferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of *two 
impotent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, begins txf 
emerge: the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of surnames, which per* 
petuate the fame of hereditary virtue; and we now discern the rise, succession,, 
and alliance, of the last dynasties of Constantinople and Trebizond. The Cww- 
neni, who upheld for awhile the fete of the sinking empire, assumed the honour 
of a Roman origin: but the family had been long since transported from Italy to 
Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in the district of Castamona, in the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine; and one of their chiefs, who had already entered 
the paths of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with regret, the Bal- 
dest though honourable dwelling of his fathers. TKe nrst of their line was the 
illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, contributed by war and 
treaty, to appease the troubles of the east: he left, in a tender age, twoscms, Isaac 
and John, whom, with the consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude 
and ftivour of his sovereign. The noble youths were carefully trained in the leani- 
mg of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the camp; and 
from the domestic service of the^guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their fraternal union doubled the force and re- 
putation of Comneni, and thfeir ancient nobility was illustrated by the marriage of 
the two brothers with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patri- 
cian, who had obtained the name of Charon, from the number of enemies whom 
he had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served with reluctant loyal- 
ty a series of effeminate masters; the elevation of Michael VI, was a personal in- 
sult to the more deserving generals; and their discontent was inflamed by the par- 
simony of the emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assem^ 
bled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military synod would have 
been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, if the patriotism ©r 
modesty of tiie veteran had not suggested the importance of birth as well as njc- 
rit in the choice of a sovereign- Isaac Comnenus^was approved by general con- . 
sent, and the associates separated without delay to meet m the plains of Phrys^ 
at the head of their respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of TSfr- 
chael was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of the imperial gq^td, 
who were aliens to the public interest, and animated only by a principle of honour 
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atid gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of the emperor solicited a treaty, 
which was^almost accepted by the moderation of the Comnenian. But the former 
was betrayed by his ambassadors, and th€ latter was prevented by his friends. 
The solitary Michael submitted to the voice of the people; the patriarch annulled 
their oath of allegiance; and as he shaved the head of the royal monk, congra- 
tulated his beneficial exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven: an 
exchange, however, which the priest, on his own account, would probablv have 
declined. By the hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comuenus was solemnly 
crowned: the sword which he inscribed on his coins, might be an offensive symbol, 
iiit implied his title b}r conquest; but this sword would have been drawn against 
the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. The decline oi his health and vi- 
spur suspended the operation of active virtue; and the prospect of approaching 
death determined him to interpose some moments between life and eternity. But 
instead of leaving the empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason 
and inclination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, a pa- 
triot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary succession. 
His first modest reluctance might be the natural dictates of discretion and tender- 
ness, but his obstinate and successful perseverance, however it may dazzle with 
the show of virtue, must be censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a 
rare offence against his family and country. The purple which he had refused 
was accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, and whose' 
noble birth was' adorned with the experience and reputation of civil podicy. In 
the monastic habit, Isaac recovered.his health, and survived two years his volun- 
taiy abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed the rule of St Basil* 
ana executed the most servile offices of the convent: but his latent vanity was gra- 
tified by the frequent and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, who revered 
in his person the character oi a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine XI. were indeed the subject most worthy of empire, we must pity 
the debasement of the age and nation in which he was chosen. In the labour o£ 
puerile declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of eloquence, more 
precious, in his opinion, than that of Rome; and, m the subordinate functions of a 
judge, he forgot the duties of a soverei^ and a warrior. Far from imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas was anxious only to se- 
ctire, at the expense rf the republic, the power and' prosperity of his children. 
His three sons, Michael VII. Andronicus L and Constantine XII. were invested, 
in a tender age, with the equal title of Augustus; and the succession was speedily 
opened by their father's death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with /the aa- 
ministration; but experience had taught the jealousy of the dying monarch to pro- 
tect his sons from the danger of her second nuptials; and her solemn engagement, 
attested by the principal senators, was deposited in \he hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia, nv those of the state, called 
aloud for the male virtues of a soldier; and her heart had already chosen Roma- 
nus Diogenes, whom she raised from the scaffold to the throne, ' The discovery 
of a treasonable attempt had exposed him*to the severity of the laws: his beauty 
and valour absolved him in the eyes of the empress; and Romanus, from a mild 
«xile, was recalled on the second day to the command of the oriental armies. Her 
royal choice was yet unknown to the public, and the promise which would have 
betrayed her falsehood and levity, was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the 
ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the 
«acre<^ nature of a trust; but a, whisper that his brother was the future emperor, 
relaxed hiy scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety was the su- 
preme law. He resigned the important paper; and when his hopes were con- 
founded by the nomination of Romanus, he cou\|d no longer regain his security, re- 
tract his declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet a mur- 
mur was heard in the palace; and the barbarian guards had raised their battle-axes 
in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young princes were soothed by the tears 
of their mother, and the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who 
filled the imperial station with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist 'the progress of the Turks. His defeat 
and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine monarchy of the east; and 
after he was released from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought his wifeJ and 
his subjects. His wife had been thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Ro- 
manus had embraced a rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner m the hands 
<of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public and private-' 
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rights of a oiiiscn. In the general consternation, the Caesair John asserted the m-^ 
d^easible right of his three nephews: Constantinople listened to his v(uce; and the 
Turkish captive was proclaimed in the-capital, and received on the frontier, as an 
enemy of the republic. Romanus was not more fortunate, in domestic than in fo- 
r6ien war: the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of €Eur 
and honourable treatment; but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; and, 
after the cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds were left to bleed and Corrupt, 
till in a few days,he was relieved from a state o§ misery. Under the trit)le reign 
of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were reduced to the vain honiws 
of the purple; but the eldest, the pus£Uanimous Michael, was incapable of sustain^ 
ing the Roman sceptre; and his surname of Sdrofilnaeei denotes the reproad^ 
which he shared with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced the price, fmd di- 
minished the itiea^re of wheat. In the school of PseUos, and after the example 
of his mother: the son of £udocia made somie proficiency in pMoaophy and rheto- 
ric; but his character was degraded, rather than ennobled, by t^e virtues of a 
monk, and the learning of a sophist Strong in the contempt of thdr sovereign 
ahd their own esteem, two generals at the head of the European and Asiatic le- 
gions assiinied the purple at Adrianople and Nice. Their revolt was in tlie fiam6 
month; they bore the satae name of Nicephorus; but the two candidates were dis- 
tinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and Botaniates; the former in the matu- 
rity of wisdom and courage, the latter txmsplctioas only by the memory of his i»st 
exploits. While Botaniates advanced ^ith cantious and dilatory steps, his active 
competitor stood in aVms before the gates of Constahtiliople. The name of Bry- 
ennius was illustrious; his cause was popular; but his licentious tttx)ps could not be 
restrained from burning and pillaging a suburi); and the people, who would have 
hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his country. This change 
of the public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of 
Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal invitation, in the name of 
the patriarch, the synods and the senate, was circulated through the streets of 
Constantinople; and the general assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with 
order and calmness, on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael 
-(vould have dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the feeble emperor, applauding 
his own moderation and clemency, resided the ensigns of royalty, and was re- 
warded with a monastic habit, and the title of archbishop cS. Ephesus. He left a 
•son, a Constantine, bom and educated in the purple; and a daughter of the house 
of Ducas illustrated the t^ood, and confirmed the succesdon of the Comnenian 
'dynasty. 

John Comnehus, th^ brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in peace and cUg- 
nity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a woman of masculine 
^irit and policy, he left eight children; the three daughters multiplied the Com- 
nenian alliances with the noblest of the Greeks; of the five sons, Manuel was 
Stopped by a premature death; Isaac and Alexius restored the itnperial greatness 
of their house, which was enjoyed without toil or danger by the two younger bre- 
thren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and bo^s 
they were cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised in the school of obedi- 
ence and adversity. The vbuth was dismissed from the perils of the ''Furklsh 
war, by the paternal care of the emperor Romanus; but the mother of theCom- 

?eni, with her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and banished by the sons of 
)ucas, to an island in the propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favour 
and action, fought by e^ch other's side against the rebels and barbarians, alid ad- 
hei*ed to the emperor Michael, till he was deserted by the world andhv himself. 
In his first interview with Botaniates, ** Prince Tsaid Alexius, with a nbole frank- 
ness,) my duty rendered me your*enemy; the decrees of God and of the people 
have made me your subject. vJudge of my fiiture loyalty by my past opposidon." 
The successor of Michael entertained him witli esteem and confidence: his valour 
was employed against three rebels, who disturbed the peace ot the emperor, or at 
least of the emperors, Ursel, Bryennius, and Baalacius, were formidable by their 
numerous -forces and military fame: they were successively vanquished in the fidd, 
and led in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever treatment they might re^ 
ceive from a timid and criiel court, they applauded the clemency, as well as the 
courage of the conqueror. But the loyalty of the Comneni was soon taunted hr 
fear-and suspicion; not is it eil^ to settle between a subject and a despot, the dm 
of latitude, which tHe fontier is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter t* 
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^ischarseby an execuUoner. The refusal of Aleicms to march against a fourth 
rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of his past services: 
the &VQurites of Botaniates provoked the ambition which they appreh^lded and 
accused; and the retreat of the two brothers mightv be just^ed bjr the defence of 
their life or liberty. The women ot the family were deposited in a sanctuary, 
respected by tyrants: the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and 
erected the standard of flivil war. The soldiers, who had been g;radually assem- 
bled in the capital and tft neighbourhood, were devoted to the cause of a victori- 
ous and injur^ leaders the ties of common interest and domestic alliance .se^ed 
the attachment of the house of Ducas: and the generous dispute of the Comnem was 
terminated by the deci^ve resolution of Isaac, who was the first to invest hb 
younger brother with the name and ensigns €i royalty. They returned to Conr 
stantinople, to threaten rather than bes^ge that impregnable fortress; but the 
fidelity of the guards was corrupted: a gate was surprised; and the fleet was occu- 
pied by the active courage of George Pelxologus, who fought against his father^ 
without foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius ascended the 
throne; and his aged competitor disappeared in a monastery. An army of various 
nations was gratified with the pillage of the city; but the public disorders were 
expiated by the tears and fasts of the Comnem, who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 

The life of ^the emperor Alexius had been delineated by a favourite daughter, 
who was inspired by a tender regard for his person, and a laudable zeal to petpe- 
tuate his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess Anna 
Comneha repeatedly protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, she had 
searched the ^scourse and writings of the most respectable veterans; that after an 
interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her mournful soli- 
tUde was inaccessible to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked perfect truth, was 
more dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the simpli- 
city of style and narrative which wins our biliel, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric 
and science betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues: and the perpetual 
strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity 
of the historian and the merit of the hero. We cannot however refuse her judi- 
cious and important remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius; and that every calamity which can afflict a declining em- 
pire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and the vices of his 
{)redecessors. In the east, the victorious Turks had spread, from Persia to Hel- 
espont, the reign of the Koran and the crescent: the west was invaded by the ad- 
venturous valour of the Normans; and in the moments of peace, the Danube 
poured forth new swarms, who had gained, in the science of war, what they had 
tost in the ferociousness Of manners. The sea was not less hostile than the land; 
and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the palace was distract- 
ed with secret treason and conspiracy. On a sudden the banner of the cross was 
displayed by the Latins: Europe has precipitated on Asia; and Constantinople had 
almost been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, Alexips 
steered the imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the head of his ar- 
mies, he was bold in action, skilful in stsatagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
*t)rove his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The 
discipUne of the camp was revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was 
created by the example and the precepts of their leader. In his intercourse with 
thelLatins, Alexius was patient and artlul: his discerning eye pervaded the new sys- 
tem of an unknown world; and 1 shall hereafter describe the superior policy with 
which he balanced the interests and passions of the champions of the first crusade. 
In along reign of thirty-seven years, he subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals? 
the laws of public and private order were restored^ the arts of wealth and science 
were cultivated: the limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe and Asia; and 
the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to his chUdren of the third and fourth 
generation. Yet the difficulties of the times betrayed some defects in his charac- 
ter; and have exposed his memory to some just or ungenerous reproach. The 
'reader may posidbly smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so often bestows 
on a flying hero: the weakness or prudence of his situation might be mistaken for a 
Want of personal courage; and his political arts are branded by the Latins with the 
names of deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the male and female branches 
♦of his family adorned the throne and secured the succession: but their .princely 
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luxury and piide offended the patricians, exhaufled the revenue* ^d insuked the 
miserv o^^e people. Anna is a faithful witness that his happhiess was destroyed, 
and his hi^th was broken, by the cares of a public Ufe: the patience of Constant 
tkiqple was fatigued by the length and seventy of his reign; and before Alexius 
esEpired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could not 
fypme his application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state; but they 
applauded his thedogicsd learning and ardent zeal for t^ orthodox faith, whicn 
he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character was degraded 
by the superstition of the Greeks; and the same inconsistent principle of human 
nature enjoined the emperor to found a hospital for the poor and infirm, and to 
direct the execution of a heretic, who was burnt alive in the square, of St Sophia. 
Even the sincenty of his moral and religious virtues was suspected by the persons 
who had passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his last hours, when ne was 
pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, he raised his head, and breathed 
a pious ejaculation on the vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the em- 
press may be ascnbed as an epitaph on his tomb. You die as you /ihve lived — a 
hypocrite! 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, in favour 
of her daughter, the princess Anna, whose philosophy would not have refused the 
weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession was asserted by the friends 
^ their country; the lawful heir drew the royal signet from the finger of his in- 
sensible or conscious father, and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. An- 
na Comnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life 
of her brother; and when the design was prevented by the fears or scruples of her 
husband, she passionately exclaimed, that nature had mistaken the two sexes, and 
had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The two sons of Alexius, 
John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue of their 
race; and the younger brother was co|)|ent with the title of SebastocrcUor, which 
approached the dignity, without sharing the power of the emperor. In the same 
person, the claims of primogeniture and ment were fortunately united; his swar- 
thy complexion, harsh features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironi- 
cal surname of Calo-Johannis, or John the Handsome, which his firateful subjects 
more seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. After the discovery ot her 
treason, the life and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life 
was spared by the clemency <rf the emperor; but he visited the pomp and treasures 
of her palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most deserving of his 
friends. That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, presumed 
to decline the gift, and to intercede for the criminal; his generous master applaud- 
ed and imitat^ the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or comi)laint of an 
injured brother was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this ex- 
ample of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by conspiracy . 
or rebelUon; fear^ by his nobles, beloved by his people, John was never reduced 
to the painful neces»ty of punishing, or even pardoning his personal enemies. 
Duringnis government of twenty-five years, the penalty of death was abcdished 
in the Roman empire, a law of mercy most deUghtM to the human theorist, but 
<jf which the practice in a large and vicious community, is seldom consistent with 
the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abste-^ 
mious, the philosophic Marcus would have disdained the artless virtues of his suc- 
"Cessor, denved from his heart, and not borrowed from the schools; He despised 
and moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to 
the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. Under such a prince, innocence 
Jiad nothing to fear, and merit had every thing to hope; and without assuming the 
tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual though visible reformation in 
tne public and private manners of Constantinople. The only defect of this ac- 
•complished character, was the frailty of noble minds — ^the love of arms and mili- 
tary glory. Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome may be justified, 
at least in their principle, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from the Helles- 
pont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconium was confined to his capital, the 
oarbarians were driven to the mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia en- 
joyed the transient blessings of their deliverance. From Constantinople to Antiocb 
and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious army, and in the 
sieges and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies were astonished by the superior 
spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he began to indulge the ambitious hope of re- 
rstoring the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved in his mind, the Eupfan* 
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tes and the Tigris, the dominioo of Syria, and the conguest of Jerusalam, the diread 
of his life and of the public felicity vfas broken by a singular accident. He hunted 
the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in the body 
of the furious animal: but, in the struggle, a poisoned arrow dropped from his 
quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced a mortification, was&tal 
to the best and greatest of the Comnenian pnnces. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John the Handsome; 
of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, hb judgment or a£fection preferred the 
younger; and the choice of the dying prince was ratified by the soldiers who had 
applauded the valour of the favourite in his Turkish war* The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in honourable confinement^ 
and purchased with a gift of two hundred pounds of silver, the leading ecclesiastics 
of St. Sophia, who possessed a deci^ve voice in the consecration of an emperon 
With his veteran and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople; his 
brother acquiesced in the title of Sebastocrator; his subjects admired the lofty 
stature and martial graces of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to 
the flattering promise, that he blended the wisdom of age with the activity ami 
vigour of youth. By the experience of his government, they were taught, that he 
emulated the spirit, and shared the talents of his father, whose social virtues were 
buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a perpetual though 
various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, and the horoes of the wilder* 
ness beyond the Danube. The arms of Manuel were exercised on mount Tamiw, 
in the plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and E^ypt, and on the seas of Sicily 
and Greece: the influence of his negotiations extJended from Jerusalem to Rome 
and Russia; and the Byzantine monarchy, for awhile, became an object of respect 
or terror to the powers of Asiia and Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of 
the east. Manual possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be 
paralleled, except in the lives of Richard I. of England, and of Charles XII. of Swe- 
den. Such was the strength and exercise in arms, that Rajrmond, sumamed the 
Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek 
emperor. In a famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and 
overturned in his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first 
in the charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike trembled, 
the former for his safety, and the latter for their own. After posting an ambnscade 
in a wood, he rode forth in quest of some perilous adventure, accompanied only by 
his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused to desert their sovereign. Eigh- 
teen horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them: but the numbers d the 
enemy increased; the march of the re-enforcement was tardy and fearful, and 
Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through a squadron of the Turka 
In a battle against the Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he 
snatched a standard from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone^ 
who passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same country, 
after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back the boats, with an order, 
under pain of death, to their commander, that he should leave him to conquer or 
die on that hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, 
the emperor stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the volley of darts and stones^ 
a lai|:e buckler and a flowin|; sail; nor could he have escaped mevitable death, haiS 
not the Sicilian admiral enjomed his archers to respect the person of a hero. In 
one day, he is said to have slain above forty of the barbarians with Ws own hand; he 
returned to the camp, dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to 
the rihgs of his saddle: he was ever the foremost to provoke or accept a single 
combat; and the gigantic champions, who encountered his arm, were transpierced 
by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword of the invincible Manuel. The story of 
his exploits, which appear as a model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may 
induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks: I will not, to vindicate 
their credit, endanger my own; yet I may observe, that in the long series of their 
annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the subject of similar exaggeration* 
With the valour of a soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a general r 
his victories were not productive of any permanent or useful conquest; and his 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which he lost his 
armies in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the generoaty of 
the sultan. But the most singular feature in the character of Manuel, is the con- 
' trtst of labour and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he seemed igno^ 
rant of peace; in peace he appeared incapable of war. In the field he slqrt in the 
sun or in the snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men and horsey 
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and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the camp. No sooner did he re-- 
turn to Constantinople, than he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life 
of luxurjr: the expense of his dress, his table, and his pralace, surpassed the mea- ' 
sure of his predecessors, and whole summer days, were idly wasted in the dehcious 
isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double 
coast of a warlike and dissolute prince, exhausted the revenue, and multii}lied 
the taxes; and Manuel, in the distress of his last Turkish camp, endured a bitter 
reproach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he 
complained that the water of a fountain was mingled with christian blood. '< It is 
not die first time" (exclaimed a voice from the crowd) ** that you. have drank, O 
emperor! the blood of your Christian subjects," Manuel Comnenus was twice 
married; to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, 
a French or Latin princess of Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife destined 
for Bela, a Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under the name 
of Alexius; and the consummation of their nuptials might have transferred the 
Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of 
Antioch had given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights pf Bela 
were abolished, uid he was deprived of his promised bride: but the Hungarian 
prince resumed his name and the lungdom of^his fathers, and displayed sucti vir- 
tues as mig^t excite the regret and envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was 
named Alexius; and at the age of ten years, he ascended the Byzantine throne^ 
after his father's decease had closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius, had been sometimes 
clouded by an oppoution of interest and passion. By ambition, Isaac the Sebasto^ 
crator was excited to flight and rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the 
firmness and clemency of John the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father of 
the emperors of Trebizond, were short and venial; but John the elder of his sons, 
renounced for ever his religion. Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his 
, uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp: his ap<»tacy was re- 
warded with the sultan's daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheri* 
tance of a princely estate; and in the fifteenth century Mahomet II. boasted of his 
imperial descent from the Comnenian family. Andronicus, the younger brother of 
John, son of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspi- 
cuous characters of the age: and his genuine adventures might form the sulxect of 
a very singular romance. To jusUfy the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it is 
incumbent on me to observe, that their fortunate lover was cast in the best pro- 
portions of strength and beauty; and that the want of the softer graces was supplied 
by a manly countenance, a lof^ stature, athletic muscles, and the air and deport- 
ment of a soldier* The preservation, in his old age, of health and vigour, was the 
reward of temperance and exerdse. A piece of bread and a draught of water were 
often his sole and evening repast; and if he tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which 
he had^roasted with his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear: his persuasive eloquence could bend to 
every dtuation and character of life: his style, though not his practice, was fashioned 
by the example of St. Paul; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a heart to re- 
solve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In his youth, after the death of 
the emperor John, he followed the retreat of the Roman army; but in the march 
through Asia Minpr, design or accident tempted him to wander into the mountains: 
the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and he remained some 
time a reluctant or willing captive in the power of the sultan. His virtues and 
vices recommended him to the favour of his cousin; he shared the perils and the 
pleasures of Manuel; and while the emperor lived in public incest with his niece 
Theodora, the affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by An- 
dronicus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in the name of his 
concubine; and both the palace and the camp could witness that she slept or 
watched in the arms of her lover. She accompanied him to his military command 
of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active 
ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia: the day was employed in the boldest attacks; but 
the night was wasted in song and dance; and a band of Greek comedians formed 
the choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus was surprised by the sall)r of a viei- 
lant foe: but while his troops fled in disorder, his invincible lance transpierced the 
thickest ranks of the Armenians. On his return to the impepal camp in Mace- 
doma, he was received by Manuel with public smiles and a private reproof: W 
the duchies of NsdSsus, Braniseba, and Castoria, were the reward or consolatwnof 
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. the unsuccessful generaL Eudocia still attended his motions; at Hddnight, their 
tent was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy 

^ in his blood: his daring spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit; 
and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his way through 
the numerous assassins. It was here that he "^rst betrayed his ingratitude and 
treacheiy : he engt^ed in a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary 
and the German emperor; approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour, vrith a 
drawn sword: and, under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of re- 
venge against a mortal foe; and imprudently praised the fleetness of his hors0 as 
an Instrument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspicions; but, 
after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested and strictly confined in a 
tower of the palace of Constantinople. ^ 

.In this prison he was left above twelve years; a most painful restraint, from 
which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to escape. A)ooe 
and pensive, he perceived some broken bricks in a comer of his chamber, and fie 
gradually widened the passage, till he had explored a dark and forgotten recess. 
Into this hole he conveyed himself, and the remains of his provisions, replacing 
the bricks in their former positions, and erasing with care the footsteps of nis re- 
treat. At the hour of the customary visit, his guards were amazed with the silence, 
and solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame and fear, his incomprehensi- 
ble flight. The gates of the palace and city were instantly shut: the strictest or- 
ders were despatched into the provinces for the recovery of their fugitive; and his 
wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same towen 
At the dead of night she beheld a spectre: she recognised her husband; they 
shared their proviaons; and a son was the fruit of these stolen interviews; whica 
alleviated the tediousness of their confinement. In the custody of a woman, the 
vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed; and the captive had accomplished 
his resd escape, when he was discovered, brought back to Constantinople, and 
loaded with a double chain. At length he found the moment and the means of his 
deliverance, A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained in 
wax the impression of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduce4 into the prison, in the bottom of a hogshead, 
Andronicus employed, with industry and courage, the instrument of his safety, un- 
locked the doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all day among the 
bushes, and scaled in the night the garden- wall of the palace. A boat was sta- 
tioned for his reception; he visited his own housei embraced his children, cast 
away his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course towards the 
banks of the Danube. At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid friend sup>plied him 
with horses and money: he traversed with speed the desert of Moldavia and the 
Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town of Haliez, in the Polish Russia, 
when he was intercepted by a party of Walachians, who resolved to convey their 
Important captive to Constantinople. His presence of mind again extricated hint 
from this danger. Under the pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, 
and was allowed to step aside from the troop: he planted in the ground his long 
staff, clothed it with his cap and upper garment; and, stealing into the wood, left a 

Ehantom to amuse, for some time, the eyes of the Walachians. From Haliez he was 
onourably conducted to Kiow, the residence of the great duke: the subtle Greek 
soon obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus; his character could assume 
the manners of ever)ii climate; and the barbarians applauded his strength and cou- 
rage in the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this northern region he 
deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to join his 
arms in the invasion of Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this im- 
piortant service; his private treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on one 
side, and of oblivion on the other; and he marched, at the head of the Russian 
cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had 
ever sympathized with the martial and dissolute character of his cousin; and his 
free pardon was sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and se- 
cond only, to the valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restorea to freedom and his country, than his ambition 
revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public misfortune. A daughter of 
Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession of the more deserving n>alesof the Com- 
nenian blood: her future marriage with the prince of Hungary was repiignant to 
the ho]>es or prejudices of the princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance 
Vas required to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the honour of the 
Vol. in. 34 ^ . 
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Romsui name, declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly protested against th^ 
adoption of a stranger. His patriotism was oflFenave to the emperor; but he spoke 
the sentiments of the people, and was removed from the royal presence by an ho- 
nourable banishment, a second command of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute 
^posal erf the revenues of Cyprus. In this station, the Armenians agzun exer- 
cised his courage^ and exposed his negligence; and the same rebel, who baffled all 
his operations, was unhorsed and almost slain by the vigour of his lance. But 
Andronicus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Phi- 
lippa, nster to the empress Maria, and daughter of Ra3rmond of Poitou, the La- 
tin prince of Antioch. For her sake, he deserted his station, and wasted the sum- 
mer in balls and tournaments: to his love she sacrificed her innocence, her repu- 
tation, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the resentment of Ma- 
nael for this domestic affront, interrupted his pleasures: Andronicus left the indis- 
creet princess to weep and to repent; and, with a band of desperate adventurers* 
undertook the pi^rimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial renown, and pro- 
fessions of zeal, announced him as the champion of the cross; he soon captivated 
both the clergy and the king; and the Greek prince was invested with the lord- 
ship of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia, In his neighbourhood resided a young 
ana handsome queen of his own nation and family, great grand-daughter of the 
emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin III. kin^ of Jerusalem. She visited and 
loved her lunsman. Theodora was the third victim of his amorous seduction; and 
her shame was more public and scandalous than that of her predecessors. The 
emperor still thirsted for revenge; and his subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier, 
were repeatedly pressed to seize the person, and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. 
In Palestine he was no longer safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his danger 
and accon^panied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem was exposed to the east, 
his obsequious concubine; and two illegitimate children were the living monuments 
of her weakness* Damascus was his first re^ge; and, in the character^ of the 
great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might learn to 
revere the virtues of the Mussulmans. As the friend of Noureddin, he visited 
most probably Bagdad, and the courts of Persia; and, after a long circuit round 
the Caspian sea and the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks 
of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colonla af- 
forded a hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, and his band of outlaws; 
the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman province of Tre- 
bizond; and he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of Chris- 
tian captives. In the story of his adventures, he was fond of comparing himself 
to David, who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal 
prophet (he presumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judxa, to slay 
un Amaliekite, and to threaten, in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious 
Nabal. The excursions of the Comnenian prince had a wider range; and he had 
spread over the eastern world the glory of his name and religion. By a sentence 
of the Greek church the licentious rover had been separated from the faithful; 
but even this excommunication may prove, that he never abjured the profes»on 
<rf Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open aijd secret persecution of the em- 
peror; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his female companion. 
The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his attempt to surprise the person of 
Theodora i the queen of Jerusalem and her two children were sent to Constanti- 
nople, and their loss imbittered the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive 
implored and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of 
his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty spirit. Pros- 
trate on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans the guilt of^ his past rebel- 
lion; nor would he presume to arise unless some faithful subject would drag him 
to the foot of the throne, by an iron chain with which he had secretly encircled 
his neck. This extraordinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assem- 
bly; his sins were forgiven by tne church and state; but the just suspicion of Ma- 
nuel fixed his re^dence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, 
surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The 
deatjh of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, soon opened the fi^rest field 
for his ambition. The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
without vigour, or wisdom, or experience; his mother the empress Mary, aban- 
doned her person and government to a favourite of the Comnenian name; and his 
^ter, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title of 
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Casar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, against her odious step- 
mother. The provinces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and a century 
of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. A 
civil war was kindled in Constantinople; the two factions fought a bloody battle in 
the square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal to heal the wounds di 
the republic, the most respectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, 
and every tongue repeated the praise of the talents and even the virtues of An- 
dronicus. In his retirement, he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath. 
** If the safety or honour of the imperial family be threatened, I will reveal or op- 
pose the mischief to the utmost in my power. ''^ His correspondence with the pa- 
triarch and patricians was seasoned with apt quotations from the Psalms of David 
and the epistles of St. Paul; and he patiently waited till he was called to her deli- 
verance by the voice of his country. In his march from Oenoe to Constantinople, 
his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army; his professions of re- 
ligion and loyalty were mistaken for the language of his heart; and the simplicity 
01 a foreign dress, which showed to advantage his majestic stature, displayed a 
lively image of his poverty and exile. All opposition sunk before him; he reached ' 
the straits of the Thracian Bosphorus; the Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour 
to receive and transport the saviour of the empire; the torrent was loud and irre- 
sistible, and the insects, who basked in the sunshine of royal favour, disappeared 
at the blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus to occupy uie pa- 
lace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to punish her minister, ana to 
restore the public order and tranquillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Ma- 
nuel: the spectators were ordered to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude 
of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge, 
** r no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every 
climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a sevenrold dome, from, 
whence thou canst never arise till the signal of the last trumpet. It is now my 
turn, and speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy posterity." From his 
subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings to the man and the moment. 
But it is not extremely probable that he gave an articulate sound to his secret 
thoughts. In the first months of his administration, his designs were veiled by 
a fair semblance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the multi- 
tude: the coronation of Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and his perfi- 
dious guardian, holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most fervently 
declared, that he lived, and was ready to die for the service of his beloved pupil. 
But his numerous adherents were instructed to maintain, that the sinking empire 
must perish in the hands of a child; that the Romans could only be saved by a ve- 
teran prince, bold in arms, skilfiil in policy, and taught to reign by the long 'expe- 
rience of fortune and mankind; and that it was the dutv of every citizen, to foroe 
the reluctant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the public care. 
The young emperor was himself constrained to join his voice to the general accla- 
mation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, who instantly degraded him 
from the supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified the rash declaration of 
the patriarch, that Alexius might be considered as dead, so soon as he was com- 
mitted to the custody of his guardian. But his death was preceded by the impri- 
sonment and the execution of his mother. After blackening her reputation, and 
inflaming against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused and tried 
the empress for a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary. His own 
son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, 
and three of the judges had the merit of preferring their conscience to their safety; 
but the obsequious tribunal, without requiring any proof, or hearing any defence 
condemned the widow of Manuel; and her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence 
of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried in the sea, and her 
memory -was wounded by the insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and 
ugly representation of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long de- 
ferred: he was strangled with a bow-string, and the tyrant, insensible to pity or 
remorse, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck it rudely with his 
foot:— "Thy father," he cried, "was a knave, thy mother a whore, and thyself a 

The Roman sceptre the reward of his crimes, was held by Andronicus about three 
years and a half, as the guardian or sovereign of the empire. His government 
^exhibited a singular contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his pka- 
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wmSf he was the scourge; when he consulted his reason, the father of his people^ 
In the exercise of private justice, he was equitable and rigorous: a shameful ana 
pernicious venahty was abolished, and the offices were filled with the most de- 
Serving candidates, by a prince who had sense to choose, and severity to punish* 
He prohibited the inhunian practice of pillaging the goods and persons of ship- 
Wrecked mariners; the provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, re- 
vived in prosperity and plenty, and millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient 
proverb, that blood-thifsty is the man who returns from banishment to power, 
nad been apblied with too much truth to Marius and Tiberius; and was now veri- 
fied for the third time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, who had traduced his merit, opposed his 
greatness, or insulted his misfortunes: and the only comfort of his exile was the 
sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary extinction of the young em- 
peror and his mother, imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating the friends, who 
nated, and might punish, the assassin: and the repetition ot murder rendered him 
less willing, and less able, to forgive. A horrid narrative of the victims whom he 
sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, would be less exprcs- 
«ve of his cruelty, than the appellation of the Halcyon-days, which was applied 
to a tare and bloodless week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer, on the laws 
and the judges, some portion of his guilt; but the mask was fallen> and his subjects 
could no longer mistake the true author of their calamities. The noblest of the 
Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or alliance, might dispute the 
Comnenian inheritance, escaped from the monster's den: Nice or Prussa, Sicily 
or Cjrprus, were their places of refuge: and as their flight was already criminal, 
they aggravated their offence by an open revolt, and the imperial title. Yet An- 
dronicus resisted the daggers and swords of his most formidable enemies; Nice 
and Prussa were reduced and chastised: the Sicilians were content with the sack of 
Th^ssalonica; and the distance of Cyprus was not more propitious^ to the rebel 
than to the tjrrint. His throne was suoverted by a rival without merit, and a peo- 
ple without arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line from the gi'eat 
Alexis, was marked as a victim, by the prudence or superstition of the emperor. 
In a moment of despair, Angelus defended his life, and liberty, slew the execu- 
tioner, and fled to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was insenably filled 
with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, prognosticated their own. 
But their lamentations were soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats: 
they dared to a&k, ^ W hy do we fear ? why do we obey ? we are many, and he is 
one; our patience is the only bond of our slavery." With the dawn of day, the 
tity burst into a general sedition, Uie prisons wet e thrown open, the coldest and 
most servile were roused to the defence of their country, and Isaac, the second of 
the name, was raised from the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious of his danger, 
the tyrant was absent: withdrawn from the toils of state, in the delicious islands 
of the Propontis. He had contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, 
daughter of Lewis VII. of France, and relict of the unfortunate Alexius: and his 
society, more suitable to his temper than to his ag^, was composed of a youhg wife 
^d a fa'^ourite concubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Constantmople, im- 
patient for the blood of the guilty; but he was astonished by the silence of the pa- 
lace, the tumult of the city, and the general desertion of mankind. Andronicus 
]^roclaimed a free pardon to his subjects; they neither desired nor would grant for- 
giveness: he offered to re^gn his crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues of. the 
son could ftot e^piatahis father^s crimes. The sea was still open for his retreat; 
but the news of the revolution had flown along the coast; when fear had ceased, 
obedience was no more; the imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed 
brigantine; and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded 
with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His eloquence, and the tears of his 
feftiale companions, pleaded in vain for his life; but, instead of the decencies of a 
legal execution, the new mofiarch abandoned the criminal to the numerous suf- 
ferers, whom he h^d deprived of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
haii*, ap eye and a hand, were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their 
loss; and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. 
Astride on a camel, without any danger of rescue, he was carried through the 
city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty rf 
their prince* After a thousand blows and outr^es, Andronicus was hung by the 
feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and sow; and >evcty 
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Wmd, thatt^ould reach the public enemy, inflicted on his body some mark of in- 
gemoas or brutal cruelty, tiU two friendly Italians, plunging their swords into his 
body, released him from all human punishment In this long and painful agony 
—••Lord, have mercy on me!" and •« why willyou bruise a broken reed ?*' were 
the only words that escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the tjrrant is lost in 

?ity for the man; nor can we blame his pu^animous resignation, ance a Greek 
'hrutian was no longer master of his life. . 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character and adventures 
of Andronicus; but I shall here terminate the series of the Greek emperors since 
the time of Heraclius. The branches that sprang from the Comoenian trunk had 
insensibly withered; and the male line was continued only in the posterity of An- 
dronicus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebi- 
zond, so obscure in history, and so famous in romance. A private citizen of Phi- 
ladelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emei^^ to wealth and honours by his mar- 
riage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous 
only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and succeeded the tyrant; 
but he was dethroned by his own vices and the ambition of his brother; and the 
discord introduced the Latins to the conquest of Constantinople, the first great pe- 
riod in the fall of the eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns; it will be found, that a 
beriod of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, including in the Augustan 
list some female sovereigns; and deducting some usurpers who were never ac- 
knowledged in the capital, and some princes who did not live to possess their in- 
heritance. The average proportion will allow ten years for each emperor, far be- 
low the chronological inile of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent and regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty years as the 
tejm of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was most tranquil and pros- 
perous when it could acquiesce in hereditary succession; five dynasties, the Hera- 
clian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, and Comnenian families, enjoyed and tran%<- 
mitted the royal patrimony during their respective series of five, four, three, six, 
and four generations; several princes number the years of their reign with those of 
their infancy: and Constantine VII. and his two gi'andsons occupy the space of an 
entire century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, the succession is 
rapid and broken, and the name of a successful candidate is speedily erased by a 
more fortunate competitor. Many were the paths that led to the summit of roy- 
alty; the fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or un- 
dermined by the silent arts of intrigue; the favourite of the soldiers or pieople, of 
the senate or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed with 
the purple; the means of their elevation were base, and their end was often con- 
temptible or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endowed with the same fa- 
culties, with a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 
contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to zcBsp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It is thus that the experience 
of history exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellectual view. In a compo- 
ation of some days, in a perusal of some hours, six hundred years have rolled 
away, and the duration ot a life or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment: the 
^ve is ever beside the throne; the success of a criminal is almost instantly fol- 
lowed by the loss of his prize; and our immortal reason survives and disdains the 
axty phantoms of kings who have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell on 
our remembrance. The observation, that in every age and climate, ambition has 
prevailed with the same commanding energy, may ^ate the surprise of a philo- 
sopher; but whUe he condemned the vanity, he may search the motive, of this uni- 
versal desit^ to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of 
the Byzantine series, we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and mankind. 
The 'virtue alone of .Tohn Comnenus was beneficent and pure: the most illustri- 
ous of the princes, who precede or follow that respectable name, have trod with 
some dexterity and vigour, the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish policy; in 
scrutinizing the imperfect characters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil I., and Alexius 
Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem 
and censure are almost equally balanced; and the remainder of the imperial crowd 
could only desire and expect to be forgotten by posterity. Was personal happi- 
ness the aim and object of their ambition ? I shall not descant on the vulgar topic 
of the misery of lungs; but I may surely observe, that their condition^ of ail others, 
ts the roost pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible of hope. For these op- 
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posite passions, a larger scope was^ allo\ved in the revolutions of antiquity, than in 
the smooth and sdid temper of the modem world, which cannot easily repei^ 
cither the triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infeludtjr 
of the Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, without affording afiy 
lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, Andronicns 
was precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful than than that of the vilest 
malefactor; but the most glorious of his predecessors had much more to dread 
from their subjects than to hope from their enemies. The army was licentious 
without spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom; the barbarians of the east 
and west pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was terminated 
by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Cscsars to the last of 
the Constantines, extends above nfteen hundred years: and the term of dominion, 
unbroken by foreien conquest, surpasses the measure of the ancient monarchies; 
the Assyrians or Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander, 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

Introduction, worship, and persecution of images. — Revolt afltaiy and Some, — ^IhnponU 
dominion of the popes. — Conquest of Italy by the Franks — KstabUshment of Images, 
— Character and coronation of Charlemagne. — Restoration and decay of the JRoman em' 
pire in the west. — Independence of Italy .^-Constitution of the Germantc body. 

In the connexion of the church and state, I have considered the former as sub- 
servient only, and relative to the latter; a salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in 
narrative, it had ever been held sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
tlje dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange transformations of the 
eucharist from the sign to the substance of Christ's body.f 1) I have purposely 
abandoned to the curiosity of the speculative divines. But I nave reviewed, with 
diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, by which the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, the constitution of the catholic church, the ruin of paganism, and the sects 
that arose fix)m the mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity and incarna- 
tion. At the head of this class, we may justly rank the worship of images, so 
fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth centuries; since a question of pc^ular su- 
perstition produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the 
restoratiop of the Roman empire in the west. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable repugnance to 
the use and abuse of images, and this aversion rtiay be ascribed to their descent 
from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks, The Mosaic law had severely 
proscribed all representations of the Deity; and that precept was firmly established, 
m the principles and practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apo- 
logists was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before the workman- 
ship of their own hands; the images of brass and marble, which, had they been en- 
vdowed with sense and motion, should have started rather from the pedestal to 
-adore the creative powers of the artist. (2) Perhaps some recent and imperfect 
converts of the Gnostic tribe, might crown the statues of Christ and St. Paul with 
the profane honours which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras;(3) but 
the public religion of the catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual; and the first 
notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the council of Illiberis, thtee hundred 
years after the Christian era. Under the successors of Constantine, in the peace 
and luxury of the triumphant church, the more prudent bishops condescended to 
indulge a -visible superstition, for the benefit of the multitude; and, after the ruin 
of paganism, they were no longer restrained by the apprehension of an odious 
parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in the veneration of 
the cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, whose intercession was implored 



(1) 'flie learned Seldeh has giren the history of tramabstantiation in a comprehensive and pithy «, 
*' This opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic." ^His Works, vol. iii. p. 3073. in his I'abletalk.) 

(2) Nee intelligunt homines ineptissimi, qaod si sentire simulacra et moveri possent, adoMttUTft 1.»miimcm 
finssent a ^no sunt expolita. (Divin. Institnt. lib. ii. c 2.) Lactantins is the last as well as the most ekmicat, 
of the Latin apologists. Their raillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the fbrm and matter. 

(3) See Irenaeus, Epiphanius, and Augustin. (Basnage, Hist, des Egttses Refbrmees, torn. Ii p. 1313.) Tfcia 
Gnostic practice hM a singnlar affinity with the pritate wonbip of Alexander Several, (L«Dipridiiiire.«t. 
lanm^r, Heathen Testimonies, vol. 111. p. 34.) 
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were seated on the right hand of God; but the gracious^ and often supernatural fa- 
yours» which in the popular belief were showered round their tomb> conveyed an 
unquestionable sanction of the devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and 
kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and sufferings. (1) But 
a memorial, more interesting than the skull or the scandals of a departed worthy^ 
is a faithful copy of his perscm and features, delineated by the arts of painting or 
sculpture. In every age, such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have been 
cherished by the zeal of private friendship, or public esteem: the images of the 
Roman empwsrors were adored with civil and almost religious honours; a reverence 
less ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and patnots; 
and these profane virtues, these splendid sins, disappeared in the presence of the 
holy men, who had died for their celestial and everlasting countiy. At first the 
experiment was made with caution and scruple; and the venerable pictures were 
discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the 
prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though inevitable progression, 
the honours of the original were transferred to the copy: the devout Christian 
prayed before the image of a saint: and the pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, 
and incense, again stole into the catholic church,. The scruples of reason or piety, 
were silenced By the strong evidence of vi^onsand miracles; and the pictures which 
speak, and move, and bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and may be 
considered as the proper objects of religious adoration. The most audacious pencil 
might tremble in the rash attempt of denning, by forms and colours, the infinite Spi- 
rit of the eternal Father, who pervades and sustains the universe. J2) But the super- 
stitious mind was more easily reconciled to paint and to worship the angels, and, 
above all, the Son of God, under the human shape, which, on earth, they have con- 
descendal to assume. The second person of the Trinity had been clothed with a 
real and mortal body; but that body had ascended into heaven, and, had not some si- 
militude been presented to the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ 
might have been obliterated by the visible relics and representations of the saints. A 
similar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, for the Virgin Mary: the place of 
her burial was unknown; and the assumption of her soul and body into heaven was 
adopted by the credulity of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the wor- 
ship of images, was firmly established before the end of the sixth century; they 
were fondly cherished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics; the 
Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a new superstition; but 
this semblance of idolatry was more coldly entertained by the rude, barbarians and 
the Arian clergy of the west The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble,, 
which peo];)led the temples of antiquity, were offensive to the fancy or conscience 
of the Christian Greeks; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been-esteemed 
a more decent and harmless mode of imitation. (S) 

The merit and effect of a copy depend on its resemblance with the original; but 
the primitive Christians were ignorant of the genuine features of the Son of God, 
his mother and his apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas in Pale8tine(4) was more 
probably that of some temporal saviour; the Gnostics and their profane monuments 
were reprobated; and the fancy of the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestme imitation of some heathen model. In this distress, a bold and dexterous 
myention assured at once the likeness of the image and the innocence of tfte wor- 
ship. A new superstructure of fable was raised on the popular basis of a Syrian 
^gend, on the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so famous in the days of 
Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our modem advocates. The bishop of 

(t) See thb hUtorjr, ro\, U. p. 4S0. toI. iii. p. 147. 478—487.) 

(8) Ow yctf TO Qttov inrXeuv nett atft^wr^v ftap9f»^i '•■'3'* »»' (r%i|«u»fl-<» «« ix«^o/c<y<. OuT£ iwip« «*» ^wA.oi{ tjjv wrs^riov 

|UM •Kfimm.fxwf ouo-utv riyu*, nfu^q Snyvxxxfuv, (Concilium Nicenum, ii. in Collect. Labl>. torn. viii. p. 1025. edit. 

]^Qet.) 11 tcroit pentetre a-propo« de ne point toufirir d'images de la Trinite ou de la Divinite; les defenseiin 

. K« |>lu« zek^ det imaKe* nyant eondamne celles ci, et le conciie de Trente ne parlant que des itnaget de Jetut 

Chnstetdeiiaimt. (Dupin. Bibliot. Eccles. torn. vi. p. 154.) 

(3) This general history of images is drawn from tUe twenty-second book of the Hist, des Esrlise Reformees 
«r Basnage, torn. ii. p. 1310— 13S7. He was a pratestant, but of a manly spirit; and on this bead the protestants 
•fe to notonously in the right, that they ean renture te be impartial.) See the perplexity of poor Friar Pagi, 
Cntiea, tom. i. p. 42. 

(4) After removin^^ some rubbish of miracle and inconsisteoey, it may be allowed, that as late as the year 
300, Paneas in Palestme was decorated with a bronze statue, representing a grave personage wrapt in a cloak, 
^*^^j> ■ gratefal or suppliant female kneeling before him;— and that an inscription— t» SariT^p* t«» «u£jPysTjj,— was 
peihapt inseribed on the pedestal. By the Christian«, this gvoupe was foolishly explained of their founder and 
the p$or woman whom he had cored of the bloody-flux. (Euseb. vil. 18. PhiUistorg. 7. 3, &c) M. de Beau- 
*r^ "tore reasonably conjectures the philosopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian: in the latter tuppo- 
•w>oii|^e female i» a city, a ptoriQee, or perhaps the queen Berenice. (Bibliotheque G^rmaniquf , tooi. xiii. 
M— 92.) 
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C»sarea(l) records the epistle, (2) but he most strangely forgets the picture d 
Christ;(3) the perfect impres^on of his face on a lin^, with which he gratified the 
faith of the-rgral stranger, who had invoked his healing power, and offered the 
strong city of Edessa to protect him against the malice of the Jews. The ignorance 
of the primitive church is explained by the long imprisonment of the image in a 
niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of five hundred years, it 'was re- 
leased by some prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to the devotion of the 
times. Its first and most glorious exploit was the deliverance of the city from the 
arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine 
promise, that Edessa should tiever be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, in- 
deed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of Edessa to the 
wealth and valour of her citizens, who purchased the absence, and repelled the 
assaults of the Persian monarch. He was ignorant, the profane historian, of the 
testimony which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, 
that the Palladium was exposed on the rampart; and that the water, which had 
been sprinkled on the holjr face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. After this important service, the image of Edessa was preserved 
with respect and gratitude; and if the Armenians rejected the legend, the more 
' credulous Greeks adored the similitude, which was not the work of any mortal 
pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine original. The^style and sentiments 
of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far their worship was removed from the 
grossest idolatry. " How can wie with mortal eyes contemplate this image, >rhose 
celestial splendour the host of heaven presumes'not to behold? He who dwells in 
heaven condescends this day to visit us by his venerable im^e; He^ who is seated 
on the cherubim, visits us this day by a picture, which the Father has delineated 
with his immaculate hand, which he has formed in an ineffable manner, and which 
we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love." Before the end of the sixth century, 
these images, tnade without hands, (in Greek it is a single word,) (4) were propa- 
gated in the camps and cities of the eastern empire ;(5) they were the objects <tf 
worship, and the instruments of miracles; and m the hour of danger or tumult, 
their venerable presence dbuld revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress 
the fury of the Roman legions. Of these pictures, the far greater part, the tran- 
scripts of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary likeness and improper 
title: but there were some of higher descent, who derived their resemblance from 
an immediate contact with the original, endowed, for that purpose, with a mira- 
culous and prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fraternal 
relation with the image of Edessa; and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
Jerusalem, which Christ in his agonjr and bloody sweat applied to his f^ce, and 
delivered to a holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to 
the Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. In the church of Diospolis, in Pa- 
lestine, the features of the mother of God(6) were deeply inscribed on a marble 
column: the east and west have been decorated by the pencil of St. Luke; and the, 
evangelist, who was perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise the occupa^ 

(1) Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. 13. The learned Assemannns has brought up the collateral aid of the three 
Syrians, St Bphrem, Josoa Stylites, and Jamps, bishop of Saru^ir; but I do not find any notice of the Syriae 
original, av4he archives of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient, torn. i. p. 318. 420. 554.^ their vague belief is piofaab/y dei- 
rived from the Greeks. 

(S) The evidences for these epistles is stated and rejected l^ the candid Lardner. (Heathen Testimonies, vol. 
L p. 270—309.) Among the he^d of bigou who are forcibly driven from this convenient but untenable poat^ I 
am asha.i&ed, with the Grabes, Caves, Tillemonts, &e. to discover Mr. Addi«on, an English gentteman; (his 
Works, vol. i. p. 528, Baskerville*s edition:) but his superficial tract on the Christian religion owes its credit to 
bis name, its style, and the interested applause of our derry. 

rs) From the silence of James of Sarug, (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, p. 389. 318.) and the testimony of Evt- 
grius, (Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. c. 27.) I conclude that this fable was invented between the years 521 and 594, most 
probably after the siege of Edessa in 540. (Asseman. tom. i. p. 416. Procopius de Beil. Pr >-sic. lib. ii.) It is' 
the sword and buckler of Gregory II. (in Epist. i. and Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 65Q, 657.) of John Da- 
mascenui, (Opera, tom. i. p. 281, edit. Lequien) and of the second Nicene council. (Actio, v. p. 1030.) The 
most perfect edition may be found in Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175—178.) 

,(4) A%£<po9ro««To;. See Ducange, in Glos. Grace, et Lat. The subfect is treated with equal learning and 
Wgotry by the Jesuit Greuer. (Syntagma de Imaginibos non Manu factis, ad calcem Codini de Officiis, p. 289— * 
33o.) the ass. or rather the fox, of Ingoldstadt (see the Scaligerana.) with equal reason and wit by the Protest 
tant Beausobre, in the ironical controversy which he has spread through many volumes <tf the Bibliotbeqiie' 
Germanique (tom. 1. p. 18—50. 20. p. 27—68. 25. p. 1—46. 27. p. 85.— 112. 28. p. 1—33. 31. p. 111—148. 39. p. 
75-107.34* p. 67-96.) r r p i- ^ r« 

(5) Theophy&ct. Simocatta (lib. ii. c 3. p. 34, lib. iii. c. i. p. 63.) celebrates the 6s*vSpi*Qv itnei<rfi», which be 
styles o-»%«ipo«B<t|Tov ; yet it was no more than a copy, since he adds «p3j»Tv»-ov to «««mi» o* Pm/utw (erf E<iem} 
6fn<rximvTt t« ofppijTov. See Pagi, tom. ii. A. D. 586. No. 11. 



.«18.6St.) 



(<^) See in the equine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two passages on tiie Virgin «nd St. Luke^ ' 
™«» n*^e not lieen npticcd by Gret^r, nor consequently by Beausobre. (Opera, Joh. Danuuc^nu tonul. p^ 
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tkffi of a piudter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the primitive Christians, 
The Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Homer and the chisel of Phidias, 
might inspire a philosophic mind with momentary devotion; but these catholic 
images were faintly and flatly delineated by monkish artists, in the last d^eneracy 
of taste and genius. (1) 

The worship of images has stolen into the church by insensible degrees, and 
each petty step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, as productive of comfort 
and innocent of sin. But in the beg^ning of the eighth century, in the full ma^pii- 
tude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were awakened by an apprehension, 
that, under the mask of Christianity, they had restored the religion of their fa- 
thers: they heard, with grief and impatience, the name of idolaters; the incessant 
charge of the lews and Mahometans,(2) who derived from the law and the Koran 
an immortal hatred to graven images and all the relative worship. The servitude 
of the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate their authority; but the trium- 
phant Mussulmans, who reigned at Damascus, and threatened Constantinople, cast 
into the scale of reproach the accumulated weight of truth and victory. The pities 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, had been fortified by the images of Christ, his 
mother, and his saints; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miracu- 
lous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those cities and 
these images; and, in their opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced a decinve judg* 
ment between the adoration and contempt of these mute and inanimate idols. For 
awhile Edessa had braved the Persian assaults: but the chosen city, the spouse of 
Christ, was involved in the common ruin; and his divine resemblance became the 
slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servitude of three hundred years, the pal- 
ladium was yielded to the devodon of Constantinople, for a ransom (tf twelve thou- 
sand pounds of silver, the redemption of two hundred Mussulmans, and a perpetual 
truce of the territory of Edessa. (3) In this season of distress and dismay, the elo- 
quence of the monks was exercised in the defence of images; and they attempted 
to prove, that the sin of schism of the greatest part of the orientals had forfeited 
the favour, and annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. But they were 
now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational Christians, who appealed 
to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and secretly desired 
the reformation of the church. As the worship of images had never been establish- 
ed by any general or positive law, its progress in the eastern empire had been re- 
tarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men and manners, the local degrees of 
refinement, and the personal characters of the bishops. The splendid devotion was 
fondly cherished bv the levity of the capital, and the inventive genius of the By- 
zantine clergy, while the rude and remote districts of Asia were strangers to this 
innovation of sacred luxury. Many large congregations of Gnostics and Arians 
maintained, after their conversion, the simple worship which had preceded their 
separation; and the Armenians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not re- 
conciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of images. (4) The various denomina- 
tions of men afforded a fund of prejudices and aversion, of small account in the 
villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or 
a eunuch, might be often connected with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventures, the most fortunate was the emperor Leo 111.(5) who, from 
the mountains of Isauria, ascended the throne of the east. He was ignorant of sa<» 

(1) ** Toor scandaloutii^res sUnd quite out from the canvas: they are a« bad as a erroupe of ttatqes.*' It 
ynt thai that the ignorance and tugotry of a Greok priest applauded the picture, of litian, which he had or-- 
dered, and refuted to accept. 

(2) Bjr Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glyeas, and Mana«ses, the origin of the Iconoclasts is impated to the caliph Te- 
2id and two Jews, who promised the em pi it; to Leiti and the reproaches of these hostita sectaries are tamed 
iuto an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of the Christian worship. (See Spanheim, Hist. Imag. 
C2.) 

(3) See £lniacin,(Hist. Saracen, p. 267.) Abulpharagius, (Dynast, p. SOI.) and Abuifeda, (Annal. Moslem, 
p. 264.) the Criticisms of Pagi, torn. iii. A. D. 944.) The prudent Franeisean refused to determine whether 
the image of Bdessa now reposes at Rome or Genoa; but its repose is ingbrioas, and this ancient object of 
worship IS no longer famou« or fushionable. 

(4) Kffttvutg x«« AKMf*»voii q ccyiMv iijcowav TTf-itrxwiiTtg »7ntyoptvT»t, (Nieetas, lib. ii. p. 258.) The Armenian 
churches are still content with the cross; (Mission* du Levant, tom.iii. p. 148.) but surely the superstitious 
Greekisunjusttothesupe.-stttionof the Germans of the twelfth century. • *, 

(5) Our original but not impaitial momiments of the Iconoclasts must lie drawn fVom the Acts of the Coun- 
cU, (tAm. viii. and ix.) Collect. Labbe edit. Venet. and the historical writinfrs of Theophanes, Nicephoms, Ma- 
natses, Cedrenus, Zaiuiras, &c, Of the modern catholics, Baronius, Pagi, Natalis Alexander, (Hist. Eceles. 
Seeulum8.and9.)andMaimboarK,(Hist.des Conoclastes) have treated the sul^ect with learning, passiou, 
and credulity^ The protestant labours of Frederic Spanbeim (Historia Iroaginamm Reuituta) and James 
Basnage, (Hist, des Eglise* Reformees, torn. ii. lib. xxiii. p. 1339--1S85.) are cast into the Jconqclast scal^ 
With this matual aid, and opposite tendency, it is easy for us to poise (he balance "Srilh philo86phic iftc!if» 
&vence. 

Vol. III. S5 n \ 
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ored and profane letters; but *hi8 education, his reason, perhaps his.intercoiine 
-with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with a hatred of images;; 
and it was held to be the d^tj of a prince, to impose on his subjects the dictates of 
his own conscience. But in the outside of an unsettled reigp, during ten years oS 
toil and danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the 
idols, which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual profes- 
aons of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of religion, his first steps were 
moderate and cautious; he assembled a ^reat council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted».with tl^eir consent, that all the images should be removed from the sanc- 
tuary and ^tar to a proper height in the churches, where they might be visible 
to the eyes, and inaccessible to the superstition of the people. But it was impossi- 
ble on either side to chec^ the rapid though adverse impulse of veneration ana ab- 
horrence: in their lofty position, the saci'ed images still edified their votaries and 
reproached the tyrant. He was himself provoked hy resistance nnd invective;, 
and his own party accused him of an imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged* 
for his imitation, the example of the Jewish king, who had broken without scruple 
the brazen serpent of the temple. By a second edict, he proscribed the existence 
as well as the use (rf religious pictures; the churches of Constantinople and the pro- 
vinces were cleansed from idolatry; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
acunts,^ were demolished, en* a smooth surface of plaster was spread over the wallfr 
of the e^fice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was supported by the sseal and despo- 
tism of six emperors, and the east and west were involved in a noisy conflict of one 
hundred and twenty years. It was the design of Leo the Isauiian to pronounce 
the condemnation of images, as an article of faith, and by the authority of a gene- 
ral council: but the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his son Con- 
8tanUne;(l) and though it is stigmatized by triumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools 
suid atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts betray many symptoms of rea- 
son and piety. Tlie debates and decrees of many provincial synods introduced the 
summons of the general council which met in the suburbs oi Constantinople and 
was composed of a respectable number of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops 
flf Europe and Anatolia; for the patriarchs oi Antioch and Alexandria were the 
daves of the caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy 
and the west from the communion of Uie Greeks. This Byzantine s3rnod assumed 
the rank and powers of the seventh general council; yet even this title wa6 a re- 
cc^ition of the six preceding assemblies which had laboriously built the structure 
of the catholic faith. After a serious deliberation of six months, the three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bishops pronounced and subscribed a unanimous decree, that 
all viable symbols of Christ, except in the eucharist, were either blasphemous or 
^retical; that image-worship was a corruption of Cbri^ianity and a renewal of 
paganism; that all such monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased; and 
that those who should refuse to deliver the objects of th.eir private superstition, 
were guilty of disobedience to the authority of the church and of the emperor. In 
their loud and loyal acclamations, they celebrated the merits of their temporal re- 
deemer;! and to his zeal and justice they intnisted the execution of their spiritual 
censures. At Constantinople, as in the former councils, the will of Ahe prince was 
the rule of episcopal faith: but, on this occasion, I am inclined to suspect, that a 
large majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to the temptations 
of nope and fear. In the long night of superstition, the Christians had wand^^d' 
far away from the simplicity of the gospel* nor was it easy for them to discern the 
due,, and tread back the mazes of the labyrinth. The worship of images was in- 
sq>a^*ably blended, at least to a pious fancy, with the cross, the Vii^in, the saints, 
and their relics; .the holy ground was involved in a cloud of miracles and viaoos; 
and the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepticism, were benirmbed by the ha- 
bits of obedience and belief. ConstanUne himself is accused of indulgift^ a rwd 
Kcensc to doubt, to deny, or deride, the mysteries of the catholics, (2) but they 
were deeply inscribed in the public and private creed of his bishops; and the bold- 
est Iconoclast might assault, with a secret horror, the monuments of popular de-. 



(t) Some flowers of rhetoric are SowoSm tnepovo.uoy xsm oeSfov, and the bishops toi; /Mtroto^poo-iv. By Danuiseenw 
it N styled cmapss *»» »StH,r»g, (Opera, torn. i. p. 623.) Spanheim*s Apoion^ for the Sjmod of ConsUntinople (p. 
ni« &e<} ** worked op with truth and ingenuity, from sueh materials as be could find in the Nicene Acts. (p. 
104S,&e.) The witty John of Damascus converts asrirxosrou; into c»-ir»0Tcu$, makes them xo<\io^ottA.ov;, slaves 
of their belly, &c. ^Opera, torn. i. p. 306. > 

<3> He is accasedK>f proscribing the title of saint; styling the Virgin, mother of ChrUt; eonip«rinx her after 
herdeli^ry toan empw purse; of Arianism, Nestoritnismt &c In his defence, Spanheim <c. 4, p. 907.) is 
soiB^what eralmrrassed between the interest of a protettant and the duty of an orthodox divine. 
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Vo6gd, irbach were consecrated to the honojar of his celestial patrons. In the re- 
formation of the st3£teenth century, freecbm and knowledge had expanded ^Ithe 
lacukles of man; the thrist of innovation superseded the reverence of anUquity* 
and the vigour <^ Europe could disdain those phantoms which terrified the sickly 
and servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal <tf an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed to the people by the 
blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; but the most ignorant can perceive, the most 
torpid imist feel, the profanation and downfall of their visible deities. The iirst 
hostilities of Leo were directed against a lof^y Christ on the vestibule, and above 
the gate, of the palace. A ladder had been planted for the assault, but it was fa^ 
riously shaken by a crowd of zealots and women: thev beheld with pious trans- 
port, the ministers c^ sacrilege tumbling from on hign, and dashed against tl» 
pavement; and the honours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to these cri- 
minals, who justly si^fered for murder and rebellion. ( 1) The execution of the im^ 
penal edict was resisted by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the provinces: 
the person of Leo was endangered, his officers were massacred, and the popular ' 
enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the civil and military power. 
Of the Archipelago, or hol^r see, the numerous islands were filled with images 
and monks: their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy of Chi4st, his mo- 
ther, and the saints: they armed a fleet of boats and ealleys, displayed their con- 
secrated banners, and boldly steered for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on 
the throne a new favourite of Ood and the people. They depended on the succour 
of a miracle; but their miracles were inefficient against the Greek ^re; and, after 
the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked islands were abandoned to* 
the clemency or justice ci the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the first year of his 
Tei^, had undertaken an expedition against the Saracens: during his absence the 
capital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes; the 
ambitious champion of the orthodox ftiith. The worship of images was triumph- 
antiy restored; the patriarch renounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his senti- 
ments; and the righteous clsum of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the new 
and in ancient Rome. Constantino flew for refuge to his paternal mountains; but 
he descended at the head of the bold and aflectionate Isaurians; and his final vic- 
tory confounded the arms and predictions of the fimatics. His long reign was dis- 
tracted with clamour^, sedition, conspiracy, and mutual hatred, and sanguinary 
revenge: the persecution of images was the motive, or pretence, of his adversa- 
ries; and if they missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks 
with the crown of martyrdom. In every act of opeft and clandestine treason, the 
emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful slaves oi the sfi- 
perstition to which they owed their riches and influence. They prayed, they 
■preached, they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired; the solitude of Palestine 
poured forth a" torrent of invective; and the pen ot St, John Damascenus,(2) the 
last of the Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant's head, both in this world and the 
■pext(3) I am not at leisure to examine now far the moriks provoked, nor how 
much they have exaggerated, their real or pretended sufferings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by the cruelty of the emperor. From 
the chastisement of individuals, he proceeded to the abolition of the order; and, 
as is was wealthy and useless, his resentment might be stimulated by avarice and 
justified by patriotism. The formidable name and mission of the Praffon,{4) his 
'viwter general, excited the terror and abhorrence of the black narfon: the religious 
■communities were dissolved, the buildings were converted intotnagazines, or bap- 



^i| 



a) The holy conffesforTheophanes approvei the priiwjiple of their rebfinon,6i«« >tivevA«ve* chX». (p. gat. 
wegorylL) in Epi»t.i. ad Imp. Leon. Concil. torn. viii. p. 661. 664. appla*^* the zeal of the Byzantine wo- 
*"<«n who kiUed the imperial ofBeen. .. .^ -, • .1. . « 

«) John, or Marnnr, was a noble Chriitim of Damaacns, mho held a ^onsideiaWe offiee in the lerviee of tb« 

liph. Hit Bear • "• -" *- r .u. r...»„u 

Md on theia»pic.».. ... . -, 

lomlyKMondbytheVwnn. ^.i« «u»i.«^«T.rE«..,^,..«.^..s'-.' ----» — „l-, .. « ' *» 

farwdf in the monastery of St. Saba«, between Jerusalao and the Dead Sea. The legend n ftmoai, but hia 
]««med edhor, father Leqttlen,ha»«n1uclrilfprovei» that St. John Damaseenu* wai alr«adya monk before 
the Iconoclast dispnte (Opera, torn. i. Vit. St. Joan. BamMcen. p^ 10—13. et Notai ad loc.; 

(?) After sendinr Leo to the deril.he introducei his heir— to f*t»pov «euTouy.»OTif««,(i»« th? m«w^ cturev xXif/wwyitb? 
«» Jw?^ yswf^vog. (Opera Damascen. torn. i. p. 6S5.) If the aathentieity of th»$ p4?ee be nupieious, we are sure 
"*^t in other works, no loo(?<fr eatant, Damasoenni bestowed on Const«ntine the tifieof v«ov m«3(a«0, Xpto-rofui- 
56»»,TiT«\a«v. (torn.!. p<306.> , . 

C4) iQlhenarrativeof this pevsecotlsn from Theophanes and Cedrenas, Spnibeim (n* tSM38.) »s hapnj 
to eompareihe flraw«f Leo wi^ the dmgoons (Dracmet) of Louis XIV. and ht^\f solaeea himself with tWs 
^ontroTCfiialpiin. , 
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l^cksi the lands, moveables, and cattle, were confiscated; and our modem pteCC^ 
dents will support the charge, that much wanton or malidous havoc was exer- 
cised against the relics, and even the books, of the monasteries. With the babft 
and profession of monk&, the public and private worship of images was rigorously 
proscribed; and it should seem, that a solemn abjuration of idolatry was exact^ 
from the subjectis, or at least from the clergy, of the eastern empire. (1) 

The patient east abjured, with reluctance^ her sacred images: they were fondly 
^cherished, and vigorously defended, by the independent zead of the Italians. Bi 
ecclesiastical rank and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constantinople and the pope 
of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek prelate was. a domestic slave under 
the eye of his master, at whose nod he alternately passed from the convent to the 
throne, and from the throne to the convent A distant and dangerous statical 
amidst the barbarians of the west, excited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bi- 
shops. Their popular election endeared them to the Romans; the public and pri- 
vate indigence was relieved by their ample revenue; and the weakness or neglect 
of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in peace and war, the termporal 
safety of the city* In the school of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed the 
virtues and the ambition of a prinAe; the same character was assumed, the same 
policy was adopted^ by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian^ who ascended the 
chair of St. Peter; and, after the loss of her legions, and provinces, the genius and 
foituhe of the popes again restored the supremacy of Rome^ It is agreed, that, 
in the eighth century, their dominion was founded on rebellion, and that the rebdlioii 
was produced, and iustified,-by the heresy of the Iconoclasts; but the conduct of the 
second and third Gregory, in this memorable contest, is variously interpreted by 
the wishes of their friends and enemies. The ByzanUne writers unanimously 
declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced the separation of the 
east and west, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue and soverdgnty 
of Italy. Their excommunication is still more clearly expressed by the Grcek8> 
who beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs; and as they are more 
strongly attached to their religion than to their country, they praise, instead of 
blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical men. (2) The modem cham- 
pions of Rome are eager to accept the praise and the precedent: this great and 
•glorious example of the disposition of royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals 
Baronius and Bellarroine;(3) and if they are asked, why the same thunders were 
not hurled against the Neros and Julians of antiquity; they reply, that the weak- 
ness of the primitive church was the sole cause of her patient loyalty. (4) On this 
occaaon, tlie effects of love and hatred are the same, and the zealous protestants, 
.who seek to kindle the indignation, and to alarm the fears, of princes and magis- 
trates, expatiate on the msolence and treasqn of the two Gregories against their 
Jawful sovereign. (5) They are defended only by the moderate catholics, for the 
most ^rt, of the Gallican church, (6) who respect the saint without approving the 
sin. These common advocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, and tradition; and appeal(r) to 

(.1) Tlp^Yfitft/m y»p *^ijft/i-^s x»ra ttxtocv s^»p%tetv ri^v vrre rvig %«*f)9f owtoo, mivrug iwoypx^ai x«* e/nmv»i revaSsrif 
r«» T»i» jrp9(nct>vjjT*v retv a-t rrrw f ticovwv, (Damiisceii. Op. tom. i. p. 6250 I'h >• oath •tid subscription I do Hot re- 
member to hart^seen in any modern compilatfon. 

,^i[*) K*« J^v Pa»A«iw o-uv vxryi lr»Ki» Ttij &»TiXi txg ttvrov «jro(rTJi<r«, says Theophanes (Chronos^pb. p. 3430 For 
this Gregory is ityit<] by C^drenus «v>fp umtrroKtxog (p. 450.) Konaras specifies the thunder avt^futn nmSam 
(torn. tunh. xr. p. 104^1050 It may be obserrdd that the Greeks are apt to con^Und the times and aetioiit 
t>r two GregotiH. 



lit 

fluid SQbje<;t of the pope, 

^iSL?"^A*,^"'*^Ri®^'?"®".*^Po«W"intNeronem«utJnHaWni,idfuit quia deennt virea temponrics 
giKWianis (Honest BeUarfnine, de>om. Pont. Ub. %% c 70 Cardinal Perron adds a disdkietion mote honowt- 
.|iIetothefintC{irist>ans,butnotinort satisfactory to modem prkices-^the treaion of beretict-and «|Wil«tea, 
<who break their oath, belie their coin, uid renbonce their allQciance to Christ and his vicar (PerroniwM, p. ^ 
^ («) ™^t" * •!>««'">«>» the cautions hvnage(Hiit. d6. PEgHse, p. i350. im.,) and the rehement M*- 
*^r? Si" T Iwtgmnm,) who, with a hundred mor6,tread in the foo^teps of the centuriators «f lii«d<diM^ 
(«) S«?e If «noy (Opera, torn. v. pars 2.^ist. 7. 7. j^ 450-4740 Natalis Al|»ander (HUt.ltov.TetM*«, 
•ecul. vin. dissert 1. p. 02-^6.0 Pa«(Critw^ 215,2ifiM)and Giannone (Istwria Citile dTMMiK, 

tom. 1. p. 317—320.0 a disciple of the Galhcan school. In the field of coiitroversy I ali^ayi pity tiie mr^^"^ 



^ -v -*- J '-.•- .J J. i i luthefieldof coiitrovcrsylalt^ayipitytliei 

party, who stand on the open middle rronnd, exposed to the fire of both sides. 

(7) Theyappealed to Paul Warnrfnd, or Diaconus (de Gestis Langobatd. lib. tL c. 49. p. 506, 507. in ScrivT* 
Ital. Mqraton, tom. i. pars 1.0 and the nominal Anastasius (de Vlt. Pont, in Mumtori, tom. iS. vm- W 0«i^ 
Ti? % ^^^'*- ****^"5 ^hZ' ***• Zaclwrias, p. I6i. Stephanns in. p. 165. Paului, p. 172. Stephaima IV. > 
"*• Hadrianus, p. ITO. Leo f U- P. 195., Yet J[ may remark, that the t^ue Anastasiur(Bi»t. Beeles! p. l^lpfu 
^.) smd t^'e Histona ItoicelM^^ xxi. p. 151. in torn. i. Script. Ital. both of the ninth ^senturyf "^ 
Irad^^roTetheGceektextof Theophanes. " 
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OF THE ROMAJ^ EMPIRE. 2Tt 

l^e evidence of the Latins; and the lives(l) and epistles of the popes them- 
selves. 

Two original epistles from Gregory II. to the emperor Leo, are still extant;(^2) 
and if they cannot be praised as the most perfect models of eloquence and logic, 
they exhibit the portrait, or at least the mask, of the founder of the papal mo- 
narchy. ** During ten pure and fortunate years (says Gregory to the emperor,) 
we have tasted the annual comforts of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink, 
with your own hand the sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed of 
our fathers. How deplorable is the change! how tremendous the scandal! You 
now accuse the catholics of idolatry: and, by the accusation, you betray your own 
impiety and ignorance. To this ^orance we are compelled to adapt the gross- 
ness of^our style and arguments: the first elements of holy letters are sufficient for 
yourxonfusion; and were you to enter a grammar school, and avow yourself the ene- 
my of our worship, the simple and p>ious children would be provoked to cast their 
horn-books at your head. After this decent salutation, the pope attempts the 
usual distinctions between the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. The 
former were the fancifol representations of phantoms or demons, at a time when 
the true CJod had not manifested his person in any visible likeness. The latter 
are the genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and his s^nts, who had approved, by 
a crowd of miracles, the innocence and merit of this relative worship. He must 
indeed have trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert tne perpetual 
use of images, from the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in tne ax sy- 
nods of the catholic churcn. A more specious argument is drawn from the pre- 
sent possession and recent practice: the harmony of the Christian world supersedes 
the demand of a general council; and Gregory frankly confesses, that such assem- 
blies can only bg useful under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the impudent 
and inhuman Leo, more guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, dlence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. The li- 
mits di civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined by the pontiff*. To the former 
he appropriates the body; to the latter the soul: the sword of justice is in the hands 
of the magistrate; the more formidable weapon of excommunication is intrusted 
to the clergy; and in the exercise of their divine commission, a zealous son will 
not spare his offending father: the successor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise the 
kings of the earth. "You assault us, O tyrant! with a carnal and military hand: 
unarmed and naked, we can only implore the Christ, the prince of the heavenly 
host, that he will send unto you a devil, for the destruction of your body and the 
salvation of your soul. You declare, with fo(^sh arrogance, I will despatch my 
orders to Rome; I will break in pieces the image of St. Peter; and Gregory, like 
his predecessor Martin, shall be transported in chains and in exile, to the foot of the 
imperial throne. Would to God, that I might be permitted to tread in the foot- 
steps of the holy Martin; but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to the 
persecutors of the church. After his just condemnation by the bishops of Sicily, 
the tyrant was cut off, in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant; the saint is 
still adored by the nations of Scythia, among whom he ended his banishment and 
his life. But it is our duty to live for the edification and support of the faithful peo- 
ple; nor are we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. Incapable as 
you are of defending your Roman subjects, the maritime' situation of the city may 
perhaps expose it to your depredation; but we can remove to the distance ot four- 

and-twenty stadia(3) to the first fortress: of the Lombards, and then you may 

pursue the winds. Are you ignorant, that the popes are the bond of union; the 
mediators of peace between the east and west ? The eyes of the nations are fixed 

(1) With tome mimite difTerence, the mmt learned critici, Lucm Robtenius, Schelettiate, Ciamphini, B!an> 
-chioi, Montori (Prolegomena ad torn. iii. pan. 1.0 are agreed that the Liber FontificalU was compoted and 
eontinoed br the apo»toUcal librarians and notaries of the eighth and ninth centuries; and that the last and 
amallest part is the work of Anastasias, whose name it bears. The style is barbaroa% the nanratiTe partial, 
the details are trifling— vet it mast be read as a carioas and authemic record of the times. The epistles of the 
popes are dispersed in the Tolames of Conncili. _ ^ .. 

(2) The two epistles of Gregory 11. have been preserved in the Acts of the Kieene Conncil. (torn. viri. p. «ll 
~074.) They are without a date, whieb is variously fixed by Baronins in the year 726. by Maratori <AnnaU 
d'ltalia, torn. vL p. 120.) in 729, and by Pagi in 730. Soch is the force of pr^adiee, that some papists have 
praised the good sense and moderation of these letten. 

(3) "tjmvi-rivvttfok trraStm vmxo»ftt<ru o Apv«pju? P«/«l? «*S, tijv Xf^pcuf tu? Kaefwwnsc «»* v-retyt Stm^av tow? 
«M/u«vs. (Enist. i. p. 604.) This ^proximity of the Lombards, is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini (Di»> 
-aert. iv. de Dacatu Beneventi, in the Script. Ital. torn. v. p. 172, 173.) foreiUy reckons the twenty-fonrth sta- 
dia, not from Rome, but from the limits of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora, of the Lora- 
bardt. I rather believe that Gr^ry, with the pedantry of the ago, employs ttaHa for mile*, without mqcli 
inquiry into the genuine measure. 
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2/8 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

on our humility; and they revere, as a god upon earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose 
image you threaten to destroy. (1) The remote and interior kingdoms of the west 
present their homage to Christ and his vicegerent: and tvc now prepare to viat 
one of their most powerful monarchs,'who desires to receive from our hands the 
sacrament of baptism. (2) The barbarians have submitted to the yoke ci the gos- 
ipel, while you alone are deaf to the voice oS the shepherd. These pious barba- 
Vians are kindled into rage; they thirst to avenge the persecuticm of the east. 
^ Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise; reflect, tremble, and repent. If you pep- ' 
sist, we are innocent of the blood that will be .i^ilt in the contest: may it fall on 
your own head." « 

The first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople had been witnessed 
by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the west, who related with grief and indig- 
nation the sacrilege of the emperor. But on the reception of his proscriptivc edict, 
they trembled for their domestic deities; the images of Christ and the Virgin, ci 
the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in all the churches of Italy; and a 
strong alternative was proposed to the RcHnan pontiff, the royal favour as the 
price of his compliance, degradation and exile as the penalty of his disobedience. 
Neither zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate; and the haughty strain in which 
Gregory addressed the emperor displays his cbnfldence in the truth of his doctrine 
or the powers of resistance. Without depending on prayers or miracles, he boldly 
armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters admonished the Italians 
of their danger and of their duty. (3) At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the 
cities ^ the exarchate and Pentapolis, adhered to the cause of religion; their mili- 
tary force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the natives; and the spi- 
rit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into the mercenary strangers. The Italians 
swore to live and die in the defence of the pope and the holy ima^s: the Roman 
people was devoted to their father, and even the Lombards were ambitious to 
share the merit and advantage of this holy war. The most treasonable act, but the 
most obvious revenge, was the destruction of the statues of Led himself: the most 
effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion, was the withholding the tribute of Italy, 
and depriving him of a power which he had recently abused by the imposition of 
^new capitation. (4) A form of administration was preserved by the election of 
magistrates and governors: and so high was the pubUc indignation, that the Italians 
were prepared to create an ortliodox emperor, and to conduct him with a fleet and 
army to the palace of Constantinople. In that palace, the Roman bishmis, the 
second and third Gregory, were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every 
attempt was made, either by fraud or fc«x:e, to seize their persons, and to strike at 
:their lives. The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust; they landed with foreign 
troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and the superstition of Naples may blush 
that her fathers were attached to the cause of heresjr. But these clandestme or 
open attacks were repelled by the courage and vigilance of the Ronvans; the 
Greeks were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suffered an ignominions 
death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, refused to intercede for these 
guilty victims. At Ravenna, (5) the several quarters of the city had long exercised 
a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious controversy they found a new aliment of 
"faction: but the votaries of images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the 
exarch, who attempted to stem the torrent, lo^ his life in a popular sedition. To 
punish this flagitious deed, and restore Kis dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a 

(l}*Oif «i jr»r»t (S«nM»en tjj; Surgieg wj Qsov ssriyeiov s%ovtn, 

(2) Asm tu; trvspou Svrsms too \syo/t$vov itwrrrou (p. 665.) The pope appesn to h*re imposed on tlwIglNh 
vtnee of the Gre^;' be lived and died in the Lateran; and in his time, all the kinirdomi or the west h»A c»- 
braccd Chxittianity. May not this unknown Septetta have some veferenee to the chief of the Saxon lM»iy<% , 
to Ina, kins ofWessex, Who, in the pontifieate ofGregoir 11. visited Rome for the nnrpose, nat of !Mip^n«l|i( 
ofpilnimage? (PaM,A.D.a89.No.S.A.t).72ft.»o;i5.) *^ i™» . 

(S) I shall tianseribe the irojiortant and decisive passanfe of the Liber Pontificalia. Respicient ergo pifffir 
profiinam principis jussionem.^am contra imperatorem quasi contra hoOem se armavit, renuern hserovn^vC, 
tcribens ohiqae se cavere Chtistianos, eo quod orta fuisset, impietas talis. Igitur permoti omnei PeijtepoH*' 
•es, alque Venetiarum exercitos contra Imperatoris jussionem restiterunt; dictates le nnnquam in^iUdea 
.pondficis eon descendere neeem, sed pro e|iis magfs defenuone virllHer deoertare. (p. 15S.) 

(4) A cenaw^Qt capitation, says Anastasios: (p. 150.) a most cruel tax, unknown to the Saracem then»ei^«i« 
exclaims the zealous Maimbour^. (Hist.des leinoclastes, lib. i.)and Tbeuphanes, (p. S44.) who taUu of Fha- 
«K>h*s numbering^ the male children of Israel. This mode of taxation was i^imiliar to U>e Saracem; and, most 
finluckily fbr the histonan, it was imposed a few years afterward in France by his patron Louis XIV. 

(5) Seethe Liber Pontificalis of AgnelUis,rtn the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum tX Muratori, torn. ii. pan. L) 
^hose deeper shade of barbarism marks the difference between Rome and R«venna. Tet we are indited tp 
3iim for some etirious and domestic facts— the quarrels and factions of Ravenna, (p. 154.) ^e revenee of ftiftt- 

•uinlL (p. 160, 161.) the defeat of the Greeks, (p. 170,171, &c.) * . - 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 279 

fleet and army ^to the Adriatic gulfl After suffering from the winds and ^savea 
much loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent in the neighbourhood of Ra- 
venna: they threatened to depopulate the guilty capital, and to m^itate, perhaps to 
surpass, the example of Justinian II., who had chiotised a former rebellion by the 
choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The women and dcrgy, 
in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostr?ite in prayer; the men were in arms for the de- 
fence of their country; the common danger had united the factions, and the event 
of a battle was preferred to the slow miseries of a ^ege. In a hard-fought day, as 
the two armies alternately yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice was 
he,ard, and Ravenna was victorious by the assurance of victory. The strangers 
retreated to their ship, but the populous sea-coast poured forth a multitu<k of 
boats; the waters of the Po were so deeply infected with blood, that during six 
years, the public prejudice abstsdned from the fish of the river: and the institution 
of an annual feast perpetuated the worship of images, and the abhorrence of the 
Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the catholic arms, the Roman pontiff con- 
vened a synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With 
their consent he pronounced a general excommunication against all who by word 
or deed should attack the tradition of the fathers and the images of the saints; in 
this sentence the emperor was tacitly involved,(l) but the vote of a last and hope- 
less remonstrance may seem to imply that the anathema was vet suspended over 
his guilty head. No sooner had they confirmed their own safety, the worship of 
images, and the freedom of Rome and Italy,'than the popes appear to have relaxed 
of thJwr severity, and to have spared the relics of the Byzantine dominion. Their 
moderate counsels delayed and prevented the election of a new emperor, and they 
exhorted the Italians not to separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. The 
exarch was permitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather 
than a master; and till the imperial coronation of Charlemagne,*the government of 
Rome and Italy was exerdsed in the name of the successors of Constantine.(2) 

The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the arms and arts of Au- 
gustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty years of servitude, from the 
persecution of Leo the Isaiirian. By the Caesars, the triumphs, of the consuls had 
been annihilated: in the decline and fall of the empire, the God Terminus, the 
sacred boundary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates; and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from Viterba 
to Terracina, and from Nami to the mouth of the Tiber. (3) When the kings 
were banished, the wpublic reposed on the firm basis which had been founded by 
their wisdom and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two 
annual magistrates; the senate continued to exercise the powers of administration, 
and counsel; and the legislative authority was distributed in the assemblies of the 
people, by a well-proportioned scale of property and service. Ignorant of the 
arts of luxury, the primitive Romans had improved the science of government 
and war; the will of the community was absolute; the rights of individuals wero^ 
sacred; one hundred and thjcty thousand citizens were irmcd for defence or 
conquiest; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserv-- 
ing of freedom, and ambitious of glory. (4) When the sovereigntv of the Greek 
emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome presented the sad image of de- 
population and decays her slavery was a habit, her liberty an accident; the ef- 
fect of superstition, and the ob|pct of her own amazement and terror. The last 
vestige of the substance, or even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated 
from the practice and memory of the Romans; and they were devoid of knowledge, 
or virtue, again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their scanty remnant^ 

(1) Tet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the siquis iraajpnnm sacrarum destructor .... 

extitertt tit extorris a corpore D. N. Jesu Christi vel totias ecclesise nnitatc. The canonists may decide whether 
the ((uilt or Uie name constitutes the exconimunicatiou; and the decision is of the last importance to their safe- 
ty, since, according to the oracle, (Gratian Caus.23.p. 5. c. 47. apud Spanheim, Hist.Imag.p. 112.) honucidas 
non ease qui excommuidcatos trucidant. 

(2) Compescuit taTe omisilium Pontifex, sperans convenionem prineipis. (Anastas. p. 156.) Sed ne desiste- 



tom. vL p. 337.) 

(3) I hare traced the Roman docliy according to the maps, and the maps according to Che ezeeltent disserta- 
tion of fhther Baretti. (de Chorographia Italic Medii JEri^ sect. 20. p. 216—232<) Yet I must nicely observe, 
tbiat Viterbo is of Lombard foundation, (p. 211.) and that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 

(4) On the extent, popuhition, hx* of the Roman kingdom, the reader may peruse with pleasure the DUcours 
j'rettm^nairetotheRepttbliqueRomaineof M.de Beaufort (torn, i.^ who will not be accused of too mucb 
credulity for the early ages of Romev 
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2^ THE DEChmE AND FALL 

the oaring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in the eyes of the ^ctorioos 
barbarians. As often as the Franks or Lombards expressed tndr most totter con- 
tempt of a foe, they called him a Roman; ** and m Ms name," says the bishop 
Liutprand, ** we include whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is per- 
fidious, the extremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that can prostitute the 
dignity of human nature. "(1) By the necessity of their situation, the inhabitants 
of Kome were cast into the rou^h model of a republican government: they were 
compelled to elect some judges m peace, and some leaders in war; the nobles as- 
sembled to deliberate, and their resolves could not be ex:ecuted without the union 
and consent of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate and people was re- 
vived, (2) but the spirit was fled; and their-new independence was disgraced by 
the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could 
only be supplied by the influence of religion, and their foreign and domestic coun- 
sels were moderated by the authority of the bishop. His alms, lus sermons, his 
correspondence with the kings and prelates of the west, his recent services, their 
gratitude, an oath, accustomed the Romans to consider him as the first ms^strate 
or prince of the city. The Christian humility of the popes was not offended by 
the name of Dominu», or Lord; and their face and inscription are still apparent 
on the most ancient coins. (3) Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the 
reverence of a thousand years? and their noblest title is the free choice of a peo- 
ple, whom they had redeemed from slavery. 
In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Ellis enjoyed a perpetual 

Sjace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of the Olympic games. C4) 
appy would it have been for the Romans if a sitnilar privilege naa guarded the 
patrimony of St. Peter from the calamities of war; if the Christians who visited 
the holy threshold, would have sheathed their swords in the presence of the apos- 
tle and his successor. But this mystic circle could have been traced oidy by the 
wand of a legislator and a sage; this pacific system was incompatible with the 
zeal and ambition of the popes; the Romans were not addicted, like the inhabi- 
tants of Ellis, ta the innocent and placid labours of agriculture; and the barba- 
rians of Italy, though softened by the climate, were far below the Grecian states 
in the institutions of public and private life. A memorable example of repentance 
and piety was exhibited by Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the 
gate of the Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory H»(5) with- 
drew his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfiilly visited the church of St Pe^ 
ter, and after performing his devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his cuirass 
and mantle, his silver cross and his crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. 
But this re^gious fervour was the illusion, perhaps the artifice of the moment; the 
sense of interest is strong and lasting; the love of arms and rapine was congeni^ 
to the Lombards; and both the prince and people were irresistibly tempted bythe 
disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwarlike profession of her 
new, chief. On the first edicts of the emperor, they declared themselves the 
chainpions of the holy images: Liutprand invaded tne province of Romagna, 
which had alread)r assumed that distinctive appellSion; the cathohcsof the ex- 
archate yielded without rehictanoe to his civil and military power; and a foreign 
enemy was introduced for the first time into ttie impregnable fortress of Ravenna. 
That city and fortress were speedily recovered by the- active ^ligence and mari- 
time forces of the Venetians; and those ^ithful subjects obeyed the exhortations 
of Gregory himself, in separating the personal guilt of Leo from the g^eneral cause 
of the Roman empire. (6) The Greeks were less mindful of the service, Gian the 

(1) ilao%(R»mano*)np%j Lani^bardi tcilicet. Saxony Franci, Lotharinei, B^ouri, Suevi, B«i|;findMnie« 
tanto dedignamur ut inimicos nostroi commotii, ail aliuu, cuntuineliarum mn Romane, dicamQK koc lolo, id 
est Romanorum nomine, quicquid i^nobilitatis, quieqaid timiditatit, quicquid avaridae. qaicqaid loxarue, 
qtticqnid inendacii«ii&iuoquicquidritioruin est comprehendnites (Liutprand. in Legat. Script. ItaL tonuu. 
pan. L p. 481.) For the sins of Cato or Tully, Minos might have imposed, as a fit penance* tlie daily poosal 
of this iMirbaroas passage. 

(2) PipinoregiJFrancorum.omnissenatusatqiieuniversapopuUgeneralitasaDeo serrate Romanae aibis 
(Codex Carolin. epist. xxxvi. in Script. Itat. torn, iit pan. ^ p. 160.) The names of smatus and senator vere 
iievertotaUyextiBet(Dit>ert. Chorograph. p.2l6,^17.)butinthe uiiddleage they signified little, more than 
uobiles optimates, &c.(Dacange. Gloss. Latin.) 

(3) See Muratori Antiquit. Italiae Medii JEv't, torn. ii. dissertat. 27. p. 548. On one of these coin* we read Ba- 
drianus Papa (A. D. 772;) on the reverse, Vict. DDNN, with the word COKOB, which the pere Josb«il (Seicaee 
des Medailles, torn. ii.p. 42.) explains hy CONstantinopoIi Offlcipa 6% (tecuwbi.) 

(4) See W**st*s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32—36. edition in daodecimoj and the 
judidoMs reflections of Polyhius (torn. i. lib. iv. p. 466. edit. Gronov.) 

(i) The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigonius (de Regno Italiae lib. iii. Oflam, 
torn. ii. p. 173.,) who imitates the license and the spirit of Saliust or Livy. 
(B) The Venetian bi'torianf , John Sagorniuus (Chron. Venet p. 13.) and the doge Andrew Dandolo (Scrip» 
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Lombards of the injury: the two nations, hostile in their faith, were recoaoUed ia 
a dangerous and unnatural alliance; the king and the exarch marched to the con- 
quest of Spoleto and Rome: the storm evaporated witliout effect, but the pc^cy 
of Liutprand alarms Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility and truce. 
His successor Astolphus declared himself the equal enemy of the emperor and 
the pope; Ravenna was subdued by force or treachery, (^1} and this final conquest 
extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with the subordinate power 
since the time of Juitinian and th& ruin of the Gothic Ipngdom. Rome was sum- 
moned to ad^iiowledge the victorious Lombard as her lawful sovereign: the sp- 
Qual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and the 
sword of destruction was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her disobedience^ 
The Romans hesitated; they entreated; they complained; and the threatening 
barbarians were checked by arms and negotiations, till the popes had engaged the 
friendship of ai^ ally and avenger beyond the Alps, (2) 

In his aistresSf the first Gregory had implorea the aid of the hero of the age, 
of Charles MarteU who govemea the French monarchy with the humble tiUe of 
mayor or duke; and who, by his signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his 
country, and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan yoke* The ambassadors of 
the pope were received by Charles with decent reverence; but the greatness of 
his occupations, and the shortness of his life, prevented his interference in the af* 
fairs of Italy, estcept by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son, Pepin, the 
heir of his power and virtues, assumed the office of champion of the Roman church: 
and the seal of the French prince appears to have been prompted by the love of 
glory and religion. But the danger was on the banks of the Tiber, the succour on 
those of the Seine; and our sympathy is cold to the relation of distant misery* 
Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen III. embraced the generous resolution <^ vi-» 
siting in person the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate the injustice of 
his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of his friend. After soothing the 
public di^pair by litanies and orations, he undertook this laborious journey with 
the ambassadors of the French monarch and the Greek emperor. The king of 
the Lombards was inexorable; but his threats could not »lence the complaints, 
nor retard the speed, of the Roman pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, re-^ 
^>osed in the abbe^r of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right hand of his (m-r 
lector, a hand wlych was never lifted in vain, either in war or friendship. Ste* 
phen was entertained as the visible successor of the apostle; at the next assembly, 
the field of March or of May, his injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at the 
head of a French army, which was led by the king in person. The Lombards, 
after a weak resistance, obtained an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the pos* 
sessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Roman church. But no sooner was 
Astolphus delivered from the presence of the French arms, than he forgot hispro:. 
mise and resented his disgrace. Rome was again encompassed by his arm 9; and 
Stephen apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his TranssQpine allies, enfo^^i^ his 
complaint and request by an eloquent letter in the name and person of St. Peter 
himself. (3) The apostle asaires his adoptive sons, the king, the clei^y> and th^ 
W)ble$, of France, that dead in the flesh, he is still alive in the spirit; that they now 
hear, and must obey, the voice of the founder end guardian of th« Roma^ church; 
that the virgin, the angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and aU *h€ host of heaven* 
unanimously urge the request, and will confess the obligati<)o; that riches, victor 
ry, and paradise, will crown their pious enterprise, and tiat eternal damnation 
will be the penalty of their neglect, if^they suffer his tomb, l»w temple, and his people 
^ fan into the hands of the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition of Pepin 
was not less rapid and fortunate than the first: St P<5ter w» satisfied, Rome was 

*fli« Her. IibU tfiiB. lii, p. 13 s,. h«T# ijt^prved tbM epittlc of Gr««W7. The low «a recpreiy of lUvfviigwa 
|«Wttinnttl by Pan 1 in DiiuQaiii (de Gtut, LnjipoJUard, lib. tL c, ^« M. In Scnp. It»l. to«B.i. p«» 1*9* 9^ W.y 

r,X *^l»fonolofntts. Pne;), Miimiori, h^ ea/mot a»c«ruin tK <*•» or cirauoM^uocs. ^ .» . . 

W Hie optinn will df^peml on ilie vinunv rvndinn of th«i*SS. of Aoutumt—deceperat decerpteraLCSen^t, 
IW- t0in, itU pATt i. p. 167. J 

f2> Tbo Cwleii CamKnuj ii ft Cf>|lt^iic»n of the epistle* of the popes to Charles Martil (whom they style 8§f 
%rsi^i}»,) Ppinn. *iid ChiLTUriiajjur, a< ht ai ihe year r91, when U was fiwmed by the last of theae prrofen 
2"t>ni^anJ a|fUtit>ieiitic>IS.(n;btifjthfraf C^ibictWIirif) b now in the vnpenaj library of VieniMi, tna ha« 
^n pubtMKtJhy Latnltti^Wi uiJ Mhjth&i i (ScriM Rerum, luU. toai. ill. pan S, p. 75, &c.) 

P> Sec tliii tan^t exiraord5JiajT It it*?r imht Codex CaroHnos, €|^t. iii. p. 9%. The enemvt* pf ;the poptm 
n»vet!hiirj^ them with fr»«d wHtl bk&pbtnnyi yet they aarely noeamto penvade niherthan 4eonw. TIjif 
>^T^i_«iMit, nf fliP dfltd, (jr of imraormjj* ^i M fiigiiliar to tftit «|i«ie9t oratocs, tboapi it ii«jbecal«4 on tl^s o^ 

Vol. hi. 36 
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2«2 THE DECLINE AND FALL ^ 

agsun saved» and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice and smcerity by tTte 
scourge of a foreign master. After this double chastisement, the Lombards lan- 
guished about twenty years in a state of langour and deca)[. But th^ir minds were 
not yet humbled to their condition; and instead of sheeting the pacific yirtues of 
the feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, eva- ' 
^ons, and inroads, which they undertook without reflection, and terminated with- 
out glory. On either side their expiring monarchy was pressed by the zeal and 
prudence of pope Adrian I. the genius, the fortune, and greatness of Charleniagne, 
the son of Pepm; these heroes oi the church and state, were united in public and 
domestic friendship, and while thev trampled on the prostrate, they varnished 
their proceedings with the fairest colours of equity and moderation. (1) The passes 
of the Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were the only defence of the Lombards; the 
former were surprised, the latter were invested, bjr the son of Pepin; and after a 
blockade of two years, Desiderius, the last of their nativie princes, surrendered 
his sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign king, but in the pos- 
session of their national laws, the Lombards became the brethren rather than the 
subjects of the Franks; who derived their blood, and manners, a'nd language, from 
the same Germanic origin. r2) 

The mutual obligations ot the popes and the Carlovingian family form the im- 
portant link of ancient and modem, of civil and ecclesiastical history. In the con- 
quest of Italy, the champions of the Roman church obtained a favourable occasion, a 
speciouflr title, the wishes of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. 
But the Aost essential gifts of the popes to the c5arlovingian race were the digiu- 
ties of the king of France,(3) and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St Peter, the nations began to resume the practice of seeking, on the 
banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the oracles of their fate. The 
Franks were perplexed between the name and substance of their government.^ Att 
the powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and nothing, 
except the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. His enemies were crushed by 
his valour; his friends were multiplied by his liberality; his father had been the sa- 
viour of Christendom; and the claim's of personal merit were repeated and ennobled 
in a descent of four generations. The name and image of royalty were still pre- 
served in the last descendant of Clovis, the feeble Childeric; but his obsolete n^h^r 
could only be used as an instrument of sedition r the nation was desirous of restonng- 
the simplicity of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a prince, was ambitious 
to ascertain his own rank and the fortune of his family. The mayor and the no- 
bles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom: the blood of Clovis 
was pure and sacred in their eyes; and their common ambassadors addressed the 
Roman pontiflF, to dispel their scruples, or to absolve their promise. The interest 
of pope Zachary, the successors of the two Gregories, prompted him to decide, and 
to decide in their favour: he pronounced that the nation might lawfully unite, in 
the same person, the title and authority of king; and that the unfortunate Childerie, 
a victim of the public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a mo- 
nastery for the remainder of his days. An answer so agreeable to their wishes was 
accepted by \he Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or the 
oracle of a prophet: the Merovingian race disappeared from the earth; and Pepin 
was exalted on a buckler by the suflFrage of a free people, accustomed to obey his 
laws and to march >inder his standard. His coronation was twice performed, with 
the sanction of the poj^s, by their most faithful servant St. Boniface, the apostie of 
Germany, and by the fetiteful hands of Stephen IIL, who, in the monastery of St 
Denys, placed the diadem on the head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the 
kings of Israel was dexterob^y applied^(4) the successor of St Peter assumed the 

(1) Eiccptiiithedivorce of the daagW of Doiderius. whom Charlegiftgnc repudiated sine aliqiio oa- 
mine. Pope Stei>hen IV. had rao«t Ainoasly^ppo,ed the alliance of anoWe Frank-oom perfida, horrab, we 
dieenda foBtentimma nalione Langobardorairivto whom he imputes the first stain of leprosy. (Cod. CaniBii. 
cmst. 45. p. 178, 179.) „Anmher reason against tV^ marriage was the existence of a first wife. (Mumtori. Anat- 
Ii^lltaHa, torn. n. p. 23^, M3. 236, 237.) But ChHtemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polygamy or ' 
eoncubmage. \ *^ 

,£^.i^J"f ^"?^' ditalia of Muratori, torn. vi.aii^the three fint dissertations of hil AntiquitateaXtaliA 
svBdii ifiVi. torn. I. 

(3) Besid^ the common historians, three French critic^ Launoy, (Opera. torn. v. pars ii. lih. vH. epist. H»p^ 
477-^7.) Pagi,XCntica, A. D. 751. no. 1. 6. A. D. 752. iio.t-io.) and Natalis Alexander, (Hut. Novi TertC 
menti, dnsertat. u. p. 26^107.) have treated thh subject of tt^e deposition of Childeric with leaminc and at- 
tention, but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they are hard pressed by tbe tdct 
which tbc^ produce of Bginhard, Theophanes, and the old annah, Laureshamensis Fuldemis, Loisielani 
• (4) Not absolutely for the first time. On a less conspicuous theatre it had been used, in the tlxth aai te- 
TenOk centuneifby the proYincial buhops of Britain and Spain. The royal u&ction of Constantiliople mm 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, ^ 

^liaracter of a divine ambassador: a German chieftain was transformed into the 
Xiord's anointed; and this Jewish rite has been diffused and maintsuned by the su- 
perstition and vanity of modem Europe. The Franks were absolved from their 
ancient oath j but a dire anathema was thundered against them and their posterity, 
if they should dare to renew the same freedom of cnoice, or to elect a king, except 
in the holy and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. Without apprehend- 
ing the future danger, these princes gloried in their present security; the secretary 
ofCharlemagne affirms, that the French sceptre was transferred by the authority 
of the popes;(l) and in their boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on 
this sinial and successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language, the patricians of Rome(2) were far 
removed from the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Constantine, from the free 
nobles of the republic, or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After the reco- 
very of Italy and Africa by the arms ot Justinian, the importance and danger of 
those remote provinces required the presence of a supreme magistrate; he was 
indifFerentl)r styled the exarch or the patrician; and these governors of Ravenna, 
who fill their places in the chronology of princes, extended their jurisdiction over 
the Roman city. Since the revolt ot Italy and the loss of the exarchate, the dis- 
tress of the Romans had exacted some sacrifice of their independence. Yet, even 
in this act, they exercised the right of disposing of themselves; and the decrees 
of the senate and people successively invested Charles Martel and his posterity 
with the honours of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation would 
have disdained a servile title and subordinate office; but the reign of the Greek 
emperors was suspended; and, in the vacancy of the exnpire, they derived a more 
glorious commission from the pope and the republic. The Roman ambassadors 
presented these patricians with the keys of the shrine of St Peter, as a pledge 
and symbol of sovereignty; with a holy banner, which it was their right and 
duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and city. (3) In the time of Charles 
Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard kingdom covered the free- 
dom, while it threatened the safety, of Rome; and the patriciate represented only 
the title, the service, the alliancei of these distant protectors. The power and 
policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and imposed a master. In his first 
visit to the capital, he was received with all the honours which had formerly been 
paid to the exarch, the representative of the emperor: and these honours obtained 
some new decorations from" the joy and gratitude of Pope Hadrian I. (4) No sooner 
was he informed of the sudden approach of the monarch, than he despatched the 
magistrates and nobles of Rome to meet him, with the banner about thirty miles 
from the city. At the distance of one mile, the Flaminian way was lined with the 
schools, or national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. : the Roman 
youth were under arms; and the children of a more tender age, with palms and 
olive branches in their hands, chanted the praises of their great deliverer. At the 
aspect of the holy crosses, and ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, 
fed the procession of his nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, de- 
voutly kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. In the portico, Hadrian 
expected him at the head of his clergy: they embraced, as friends and equals; 
but in their march to the altar, the king or patrician assumed the right hand of the 
pope. Nor was the Frank content with these vain and empty demonstrations of 
respect. In the twenty-six years that elapsed, between the conquest of Lombar- 
dy and his imperial coronation, Rome, which had been delivered by the sword, 

borrowed from the Latins in the last age of the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions that of Charlemaene 
u a foreign, Jewish, incomprehensible ceremony. See Selden^s Titles of Honoar, in his Works, vol. iii. part i. 
p. 334—349. 

(1) See E^nhard, in Vita Caroli Magni, c. I. p. 9, &c. c. 3. p. 24. Childeric was ilepo%ed~jusiu, the Carlo- 
Tingians were established— ot/cfori^afe, Pontiflces Romani; Launoy, &e., pretend that these strong words are 
sitscepiible of a very toft interpreUtion. Be it so; yet Eginhard understood the world, the court, and the La- 
VM language. 

(2) For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Dueange, (Glo«s. Latin, torn. v. p. 149— ]5l.) Paei. 
(Critiea, \, D. 740. no. 6—11.) Muratori, (Annali d'ltalia, torn. vi. p. 308—339.) and St. Marc, f Abrege Chro- 
Bologiaue d*Iuiie, torn. i. p. 379—382.) Of these the Franciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrht 
cian a ittmtenant of the church, rather than of the empire. 

(3) Thf papal advocates can scften the symbolic meaning of the banner and the keys; but the style of ad 
f^mtm diinisimnSfOr direximos, (Codex. Carolin. epist. i. torn. iii. pars ii. p. 76.)- seems to allow of no pallia- 
tion or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they read, instead of regnum^ rogUTUf prayer or request; (see 
*^*^<'^nge) and the royalty of Charles Martel is subverted by this important correction. (Caulini, in his Crici- 
'**' f fwaces Annali d*Italia, torn* xvii. p. 95—^.) 

. (^) In the authentic narrative oithn reception, the Liber Pontificalis obsenres— obviam illi ^as sanctiOu dl- 
•ngens venorabiles crocet, id est signa; sicot, mos est ad exarehnro, aut patricium suseiptenduro, ewn nom m- 
«henu.honore»u«Jipi«^it. (ton?. uKpaw L p. les.) 
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284 tkte BECLiKE AND FALL 

•was subj^cti aft hte otvn* to the scq^tre of Charletn^c. The people swoiNs atie^. 
gkmce to his person and family: in his name money was coined, and justice wa^ 
^ministered; and the election of the popes was examined and con^tmed by his au- 
thority. Except an original and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative rcmainingj which the title of emperor could add to the patrician of 
Rome.(l) 

The gratitude of the Carlovhigians was ^ieouate to these (^llgatiotis, and their 
names are consecrated as the saviours and benefactors of the Roman church. Her 
ancient patrimony of farms and houses was transformed by their bounty into the 
temporal dominion of cities and provinces; and th^ donation of the exarchate was 
the first-fruits of the conquest ot Pepin. (2) Astolphus With a sigh reUnquished 
his prey; the keys and the hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the 
French ambassador; and, in his master^s name^ he presented them before the 
tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the eXarchatc(3) might comprise all 
the provinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent; but its 
ttrict and proper limits were included in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara; its mseparable dependency was the Pentapolis* which stretched along the 
Hadriatic fh>m Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland country ad sir as 
the tidges of the Appennine. In this transaction, the ambition and avance of the 
, popes had been severely condemned. Perhaps the humility of a Christian priest 
^ould have rejected an earthly kingdom^ which it was not easy for him to govern 
Without renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a faithM subject, or a 
generous enemy, would have been less impatient to divide the spoils of the bar^ 
barian; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the resti- 
tution of the exarchate, I will not absolve the pope from the reproach of treachery 
and falsehood. But in the rigid interpretation ot the laws, every one may accept, 
Without injury, whatever his t>enefactQr can bestow without injustice. The Greek 
fempetor had abdicated or forfeited his right td the exarchate; and the sword of 
Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword of the Carlovingian. It was'not in the 
c^use of the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed his person and army in a double 
expedition beyond the Alps; he possessed, and mi^t lawfully alienate, his con- 
quests; and to the importunities of the Greeks, he piously replied, that no humati 
consideration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had conferred on the 
Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins, and the salvation of his soul. The 
splendid donation was granted in supreme and absolute dominion, and the Worid 
beheld for the first time aChristian bishop invested with theprcrogativesof a tempo- 
ral prince; the choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard kkg- 
dom, the inhabitants of. the duchy of Spoleto(4) sought a refuge from the storm, 
shaved their heads after the Roman fasliion, declared themselves the servants 
and subjects of St. Petei) and completed by this voluntary surrender, the pre- 
iient circle of the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle was enlarged to 
an indefinite extent, by the verbal or written donation of Charlemagne, (5) 
Who, in the first transports of his victory, de^oikd himself and the Greek 
emperor of the cities and islands which had formerly been annexed to the eX- 
BXtmate. But in the cooler moments of absence and reflection, he viewed, with 
iSa eye of jealousy and envy, the recent greatness of his eccle^astical ally. The 
Execution of his own and his father's promises was respectfully eluded: the 

(1) Paiilu* biaeonus, Who wrote before the empire of Charlem«s:fie, deseilbes Rome as his tntjeet ciiy^Te»- 
'tras civitatrs, (ad Pompcium Festum) Itris addidit sceptris. (de A^etemb Bcclesise EpiMOtns.) SoneCtriO* 
VitHCiiii medah, Itruck at Home, baVe engaged Le Blane to write aa elabotvte, thougit partial disgettmioii od 
their authority at Rome both as patricians and emperors. (Amsterdam, 1602, in quarto.) 

(2) Uoshriro (Institution Hist. ^cles. p. 9^0 wei^s this donation with fair and deUbMat«pnidenee. "the 
onginal aet has never been nroduced; but the liber Pontificalis represekits, (p. 17'|.) and thet^Mlex Caroltett 
tttpposes. this ample gift. Both ^re cotemponiry reeordi; and the latter is more attthentie, sitace it hM» beOi 
i^reserved, not in the papal, but the imtiehal library. 

(3) Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow coneesslons of interest and pt^udiee^ flrom wblth even Ma^ 

Riari (Antiqottat. torn. i. p. '63—68.) is not exempt. I have been Raided, in the iimits of Cfce exte^ate and 
ntapolis, by the Dissertatio Chorographica Italte Medti Mn^ torn* x. p. 160— Mo. 

(4) Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut eos in servitio B. Petri reeiperet et more Rtimanomm tomtirari fteetat, 
( AuastAsius, p. 185.) Yet it may be a question whether they gave their own persons or thelf country. 

(i) The pofiey and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined by St. Slarc, ( Abrege».toin. i^ 300^ 
40S.) who has well studied the Codex Carolinnt. I believe, with hint, that they 'were only verbal. The most 
^ancient aet of donation that pretends to be extant, is that «r the emperor Louis the Kous; (Signonias^ de Rer* 
BO Italie, lib. iv. Opera, torn. ii. p. 267—270.) its authcatieity, or at' least its integrity, are maeli qvasfioam 
(Pagi, A. D. 817, no. 7, &c Muratori, AnnalL torn. vi. p. 432, Sec Diisertat. Chorographica. p. 33) MO bat I 
ke no reasonable ol^ection to these princei so ttttlj dfopostAg of "what wis not flieir ov a. 
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OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ^^ 

kikig of the Franks and the Lombards asserted the inalienable rights M the eni- 
pire; and, in his life and death, Ravenna,(l) as well as Rome, was numbered in the 
list of his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty of the exarchate melted away b 
the hands of the pcmes; thev found in the archbishops of Ravenna a dangerous 
and domestic rival;(2) the nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest: and, in 
the disorders of the times^ they could only retain the memory of an ancient claim, 
wl^h, in a more prosperous age, they have revived and realized. 
Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning; and the strong, thoueh ignorant 
' barbarian, was often entangled in the net of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and 
Lateran were an arsenal and manufocture, which, according to the occasion, have 
produced or conceded a various collecUon c^ false or genuine, of corrupt or suspi- 
x^ous acts, as they tended to promote the interest of the Roman church. Before 
the end of the eighth century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isi- 
dore, composed the decrj^als, and the donation of Constantine, the two magic pil* 
lars of Lhe spkitual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This memorable defla- 
tion watf introduced to the world by an epistle of Hadrian I, who exhorts Charie- 
magne to imitate the liberality, and revive the name ci the great Constantine. (3) 
According to the legend, the first of the Christian emperors was healed of the le- 
prosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bishop; 
and never was physician more gloriously recompensed. His royal proselyte with- 
drew from his seat and patrimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution of founding 
a new capital in the east) and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual sove- 
reignty of Rome, Italy and the provinces of the west. (4) This notion was pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial eflects. The Greek princes wei*e convicted of the 
guilt of usurpation; and the revolt of Gregory was tne claim of his lawful inheri- 
tance. The popes were delivered from their debt of gratitude: and the nominal 
gifts of the Carlovingians were no more than the just and irrevocable restitution of 
a scanty portion <^ the ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer 
depended on the choice of a fickle people; and the successors of St Peter and Con- 
stantine were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the Caesars. So deep 
was the ignorance and credulity of the times, that the most absurd of fables was 
teceived, with equal reverence, in Greece and in France, and is still enrolled 
among the decrees of the canon law. (5) The etnperors, and the Romans, were 
incapable 6f discerning a for^;ery, that subverted their rights and freedom; and the 
only opposition proceeded ffom a Sabine monastery, which, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, disputed the truth smd validity of the donation of Constan- 
tine. (6) In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed was transpierced 
by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an eloquent critic and a Roman patriot (7) 
His cotemporaries of the fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious bold- 
iiess; yet such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the end 

'<!) Chwrleimi^ aolieited and obtained from the pro|nrtetor, Hadrian I., the mosaics of tbe pftlace of Raveii- 
na, for the deeoration of Ais-la*Cba|ielle. (Cod. Carolio. epitt. t^. p. 233.) 

. (t) The popes often coroplaln of the uiurpatiofr of Leo of Ravenna: (Codex Carolin. e^ist, 51~<3. p. S0O->- 
305.) Si Corpus St. Andrew ftatris (^rmaui St. Petii hie humasset, neqaa4|iiani nos Romani pontifieet lie suh- 
jmeassent. ( Agneljas, Liber Fontiftcalif, in Seri^tores Rernm Ital. torn. ii. pars 1. p. 107.) 

"* "" ' " — ' ^S.R.Ecclesia elevataet exaltataest, etpotestatem in 

I ecee noTtis Constantinus his teroporibus, &e. (Codex 
, :;ritica, A. D. 334, no. 16.) ascribes thera to ao impostor of 
Isidore: his humble title of Pteadtr was ignorant1y« but 

I indeed profitable, and a few sheeu of paper were sold ibr 

]i wealth and ^ower. 
(4) Fabrieius (Bibliat. Gnee. torn, ri p. 4—7.) has enumerated the seveial editions of this act, in Greek and 
Latin. Tbe copy which Laurentios Valla recites and refutes, appears to be taken either from tlie spurious acts 
of SL8ilv«!ster,or from*GnitianH Decree, to which, according to him and others, it has hern surreptitioasly 



(3) Piissimo Constantino maeuo, per ejus largitatem S. 
Iiis Mesptoriae partibns larg^iri dignatus est ... . Quia ec( 
Carolin. epist. 49. in torn. iii. pars 2. p. 195.) Pagi (Criti 
the eighth century, who borrowed thje name of St. 7 '^ 
tetly, turned into Mereator: his merchandise was ii 
nraeh wealth and power. 



(5) In the year 1059,ft was helieTca (#as it believed?) by pope Leo IX. catdinal Peter Damianos, &c )f u- 
ratori phioes (Anaali iTItalia, tom. ii. p. S3, 84.) tbe fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, the OUios, &c. de 
l^natione Canstamini. Bee a Dissertation tff Namlis A iexander, sectihim 4. diss. S5. p. 335—350. 

(6) See a huwe aeeount of the controversy (A. D. 1105.) which arose from a private law-suit, m the Chront^ 
«oii. Farsene, (Script. Rerum Italicarom^ tom. ii. pars 2. p. 637, &c) a copious extract fVom the archives of 
that Benedictine abbev. They were formerly accessible to curious foi^igners, (Le Blanc and Mabillon.) and 
would hnveeanched the fint volume of the Historia Monastica Italia of Qulrini. But they are now (rapri- 
•oned (Muratori, Scriptures, R. I. tom. ii. pars S. p. 869.) by the timid policy of the court of Rome: and the fu- 
ture eardinfel yielded to the voice of authority and the whispers of ambition, (((uirini, Comment pars 3. p. 

(7) Itm^e read in the collection of Schardius. (de Potestate Imperial Ecelesiastica« p. 734^780.) this ani- 
.mated ^leourse, which was composed by the author, A. D. 1440, six years afVer the flight of pope Eogenius 
1 V. It b a most vehement party pamphlet: Valla justifiM and animates the revolt of tbe Romans, and would 
ewii aMrovw the me of a dw^ger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a eritlc might expect the jpetsecutioii 
«r the Clergy; yet he nuule his peace, and isl>uried in the LatePn. (Baylc, Dl(!tioi>fmire Critique, VaUtt} Vosfi- 
us, de HistvicSs Latiols, p. 580.) 
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of the next age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of historians(l) and po* 
>ets,(2) and the tacit or modest censure of the advocates of the Roman church. (3} 
The popes themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity, of the vulgar,(4) 
but a fuse and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign; and by the same fortune 
which has attended the decretals and the ^bylline oracles, the edffice has sub»st- 
ed alter the foundations have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their freedom and dominion, the images, 
the first cause of their revolt, were restored in the eastern empire. (5) Under the 
reign of Constantine V. the union of civil and «:clesiastical power had overthrown 
the tree, without extirpating the root, of superstition. The idols, for such they were 
now held, were secretly cherished by the order and the sex most prone to devo- 
tion: and the fond alliance of the monks and females, obtained a final victory over 
the reason and authority of man, Leo IV. maintained with less rigcmr the religion 
<rf his father and grandfather; but his wife, the fair and ambitious Irene, had im- 
bibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs <rf the idolatry, rather than the philoso- 
phy, of their ancestors. During the life of her husband, these sentiments were 
inflamed by danger a«^ dissimulation, and she could only labour to protect aiKl 
promote some favourite monks whom she drew from their caverns, and seated on 
the metropolitan thrones of the east. But as soon as she reigned in her own name 
and that of her son, Irene more seriously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and 
the first step of her fiiture persecution, was a geiieral edict for liberty of conscience. 
In the restoration qf the monks, a thousand images were exposed te thcLpublic ve- 
neration; a thousand legends were invented of their sufferings and miracles. By 
the opportunities of death or removal, the episcopal seats were judiciously filled; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celestial favour, anticipated and nattered 
the judgment of their sovereign; and the promotion of her secretary Tarasius, gave 
Irene the patriarch of Constantinople, and the commsuid of the oriental church. 
But the decrees of a general council could only be repealed by a similar assem- 
bly;(6) the Iconoclasts, whom she convened, were bold in possession, and averse 
to debate; and the feeble voice of the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable 
clamour of the soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay and intrigues of 
a year, the separation of the disaffected troops, and the choice of rJice for a second 
orthodox synod, removed these obstacles; and the episcopal conscience was again, 
.after the Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more than eighteen days 




the president Tarasiusj and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of three 
'hundred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced, that tne worship of 
images is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and coimcils of the 

(0 SeeOuicciardini,aserrantof the popes, in Uiat long and valuable digresnon, whieb has reramed its 
plaee in the last edition, correctly published from the author's MS., and printed in four volumes in quarto, un- 
der the name of Fribureo, 1775^(I»toria d'ltalia, torn. i. p. 385—395.) 

(2) The Paladin AstoTpho found it in the moon, among the things that were lost upon-^rth. (Orlando FnfS- 
4lfD,34,80.) 

Di vari fiore ad un grand monte passa^ 
Ch'ebbe gia buono odore, or puzza forte 
Questo era il dono (se pero dir lace) 
Che Constantino al buon Siivestro fece. 

'Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Leo X. 

(3) SeeBaronius, A. D. 324, no. 117—123. A. D. llQl, no. 51, &o. The cardinal wishes to suppose that 
]9.ome was offered by Constantine, and i-tfused by Silvester. The act of donation he considers, strangely 
enoog(h, as a forgery of the Greeks. 

(4) Baronius n'en dit guerres contre: encore en a i'il trop dit,et Pon vouloit sans moi (Cardinat-du Pemn^ 
^ui I'empechai, censurer ceite partie de son histoire. J'en devisai un four avec le Pape, et il ne me repondit 
autre chose "t:he volete? i Canonici la lengono.'! i le desoit en riant, (Perroniana, p. 77.) 

(5) The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is collected, for the catholics, by Baronius 
and Pagi, (A. p. 780—840.) NataJis Alexander, (Hisr. N. T. seculum viii. Panoplia adversus Hteretieos, p. 
118—173.) and Dupin: (Bibliot. Eccles. torn. vi. p. 136—154.) for the protestants, by Spanheim, (Hist. Iroa?. p. 
805—639.) Basnage, (Hist, de I'Eglise, torn. i. p. 556—572. torn. ii. p. 1362—1385.) and Mosheim. (Institut. Hist. 
Eedes. seeul. viii. et IX.) The protestants, except Musheim, are Mured with eontruversy; but the catboKcs, 
except Dupiu,are inflamed by the fury and superstition of the monks; and even Le Beau, (Hist, du BtM em- 
pire) a gentleman and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

(6) See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second council of Nice, with a number of relative pieces, in the 
seventh volume of the councils, p. 645—1600. A fkithful version, with some critical notes, would provoke, in 
different readers, a sigh or a smile. 

(7) The pop^s legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special commission, and who were 
disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks were penoaded by the catholics to represent the oriental 
patriarchs. This cunous anecdote is revealed by Theodore^Studites, (epist. i. 38. in Sirmond. Opp. torn. T. p. 
1319.) one of the warmest Iconoelasts of the agef *'*' •" 
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church: but they hesitate whether that worship be relative or direct; whether the 
godhead, and the figure of Christ, be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of 
this second Nicene council, the acts are still extant; a curious monument of super- 
stition and ignorance,of falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the judgment ot the 
bishops, on the comparative pnerit of image- worship and moralit)^, A monk had 
conduded a truce with the demon of fornication, on ccMidition of interrupting his 
daily prayes to a picture that hung in his cell. His scruples prompted him to c(mi- 
suit the abbot: ** Rather than abstain from adoring Chnst and his mother in their 
holy images, it would be better," replied the casuist, "to enter every brothel, and 
visit every prostitute, in the city."(l) 

For the honour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the Roman church, it is 
somewhat unfortunate, that the two princes who convened the two councils of 
Nice, are both stained ^th the blood of their sons. The second.of these assemblies 
was approved and rigorously executed by the despotism of Irene; and she refused 
her adversaries the toleration which at first she had granted to her friends. During 
the five succeeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, the contest was main- 
tained, with unabated rage and various success, between the worshippers and the 
breakers of the images; but I am not inclined to pursue with minute diligence the 
repetition of the same events. Nicephorus allowed a general liberty of speech and 
practice; and the only virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the cause of 
his temporal and eternal perdition. Superetition and weakness formed the cha- 
racter of Michael I. but the saints and images were incapable of supporting their- 
votary on the throne. In the purple, Leo V. asserted the name and religion of an 
Armenian; and the idols, with their seditious adherents, were condemned to a se- 
cond exile. Their applause would have sanctified the murder of an impious tyrant; 
but his assassin and successor, the second Michael, was tainted from his birth with 
the Phry^an heresies: he attempted to mediate between the contending parties; 
and the mtractable spirit of the catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite 
scale. His moderation was guarded by timidity; but his son Theophilus, alike 
ignorant of fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The en- 
thusiam of the times ran strongly against them; and the emperors who stemmed 
the torrent, were exasperated and punished by the public hatred. After the death 
of Theophilus, the final victory of the images was achieved by a second femade^ 
his widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian of the empire. Her measures 
were bold and decisive. The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and 
the soul of her deceased husband: the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was 
commuted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes: the bi* 
shops trembled, the monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy preserves the 
annual memory of the triumph of the images. A single question yet remained, 
whether thev are endowed with any proper and inherent sanctity; it was agitated 
by the Greets of the eleventh century;(2) and as this opinion has the strongest re- 
commendation of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more explicitly decided 
. in the affirmative. In the west, pope Hadrian I. accepted and announced the de- 
crees of the Nicene assembly, which is now revered by the catholics as the se- 
venth in rank of the general councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the voice efi 
their father; but the greatest part of the Latin Christians were far behind in the race 
of superstition. The churches of France, Germany, England, and Spain, steered 
a middle course between the adoration and the destruction of images, which they 
i^mitted into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as lively and useful me- 
morials of faith and history. An angry book of controversy was composed and 
published under the name of Charlemagne;(3) under his authority a synod of three 
hundred bishops was assembled at Frankfort;(4) they blamed the fiiiy of the Ico- 

(l)Su/«^!|iii St (roi/<))X9(r«X.i;r£<vcvTif »-9X^< T»uT>|:TO^f<oy E<$ o,ai) {iir<X.S>;;,t| 'I'M «pi'H^>( to v^t%vvhv rov %nfitv mtma 
K»f dsov lnTwv XfKo^ov fMr* THIS iStttg etuTov A<i|Tpog tvuMvi, Th^se vhits could not be innocent, since the ^t/amv 
9npvsi»f (thf demon of fornicaUon) uroKsfts i Si tcurov . . . tv fu» ow us tTTBtuno »vrrai <r$o^p, &c Actio iv. p. 001. 
Aedo V. p. 1031. 

(2) See ma account of this eontKOveny in the Alexias of Anna Coroncna (lib. r. p>^ 129.) and Mosheim. In* 
stitut. (Hist. Eccles. p. 3/1, 372.) 

(3) The Ltbri CaroKni, (Spanheim, p. 443—529.) composed in the palace or winter quarters of Charletnarae,. 
at Worms, A. D. 790, and sent by Engebert to pope Hadrian I., who answered them by a grandis et rerbosa 
epistola. (Concil.tom. viii.p. i553.) The Carolines propose one hundred and twenty objections afrainst ^e 
Nicene synod, and such words as these are the flowers oftheir rhetorie— dementiam prisce Gentilitatik obsole- 
tam errorem argomenta insanissima et absurdissima .... deruione dignas nsenias, Sec &c. 

(4) The assemblies of Cbarlemanie were political as well as ecclesiastical; and the three hundred members- 
(Vat. Alexander, sec. viii. p. 53.) who sat and Yoted at Frankfort, most incloile set only the bUhops, but tfa^ 
aMMtf^ ana eren the principal laymen. 
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nodasts, bat they pronounced a more severe censure against the superstitioBQ^ 
the Greeks, and the decrees of their pretended council, which was long^^spiK^ 
by the barbarians of the west (1) Among them the worship of images advancedL 
with »lent and insenable progress: but a large atonement is made for their hesita* 
tion and delay, by the gross idolatry of the ages, which precede the reforraatioo^ 
and of the countries, both in Europe and America, which are still immersed in the 
gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Kicene ^nod, and under the reign of the pious IreQe» that the 
popes consummated the separation of Rome and Italy by the translation of the 
empire to the less orthodox Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose be- 
tween the rivarnations; religion was not the sole motive of their choice; and while 
they dissembled the failings of their friends, they beheld, with reluctance and sus- 
picion, the catholic virtues of their foes. The difference oi language and manners 
had perpetuated the enmity of the two capitals; and they were alienated from 
each other by the hostile opposition of seventy years. In that schism the Romans 
had tasted of freedom, and the popes of sovereignty; their submission would have 
exposed them to the revenge pf a jealous tyrant; and the revolution of Italy had 
betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The 
Gre^ emperors had restored the images, but they had not restored the Calabrian 
estates(S) and the Ulyrian diocess(4) which the IconocLrsts had torn away from 
the successors of St. Feter; and pope Hadrian threatens them with a sentence of 
excommunication unless they speedily abjure this practical heresy. The Greeks 
were now orthodox, but tneir religion might be tainted by the breath of the 
reigning monarch: the Franks were now contumacious; but a discerning eye might 
discern their approaching conversion from the use, to the adoration, of images. 
The name of Charlemagne was stained by the pcdemic acrimony of his scribes; 
but the conqueror himself conformed, with the temper ctf a statesman, to the va- 
rious practice of France and Italy. In his four pilgtimages or visits to the Vati- 
can, he embraced the popes in the communion of friendship and piet^; knelt be- 
fore the tomb, and consequently before the image of the apostle; and joined, with- 
out scruple, in all the prayers and processions of the Roman litur^. Would 
prudence or gratitude allow the pontiffs to renounce their benefactor ? Had they 
a right to alienate his gift of the exarchate ? Had they power to abolish his go- 
vernment of Rome ? The title of patrician was below the merit and greatness of 
Charlemagne; and it was only by reviving the wes^m empire that they could pay 
their obligations or secure their establishment By this decisive measure they 
would finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks from the debasement of a pro- 
vincial town: the majesty of Rome would be restored: the Latin Christians would 
be united under a supreme head, in their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors 
of the uesiTuoutd recei\ e their crown from the successors of St. Peter, The Ro- 
man church would acquire a isealous and respectable advocate: and, under the 
shadow of the Carlovlugian power, the bishop might exercise, with honour and 
safety, the government of the city, (5) 

Before the ruin of paijanism in Rome^ the competition for a wealthy bishopric 
had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The people was less nume- 



d.) A pol«njc muic behard-heartPiT iitderd, w!i» doei oat ptbugbi effviti of Birenios. Pm, Altjandtf, 



^toirr ^ _- , , _-.„...-.. 

(a) ThiiDjiliint'S (p. 54X} sp^iihcw thoK {,t ^\ciiy a.Ti4 Cajabri 
l^tili and a lialf fif fpM. {pe^rfiBp* sp*tn ihonnnd pnnnAB iteili 
the^irimtiTik'v of the HomAn chriipch in Greccet Jijdm, P^nii^ 
which were detained by tbf injiHTJce aC iht Gretk Poiperor. f " 
cirtim. torn. 1L pan L p, riei.} ■ 

^,P^..'^^ f^^* ilioccM of thepisicta iSTyiietJm* vrhh Ai] 
l;E|tliiejt(jin. ji, p. L«J Ijy ihe conftjiicm of ihe &refk!t. 
Home the TnttnupEiritinn of TNeiUJonti'O* Athens^ Corintj 
Sftcrq, p. sa) And hit ipin'ttinl tD):iqiJi its^ fl^STennk^ to Nm 
ii, trtiu. J. p. s\7—S24. Paj^i. A. T>. r.lo» no. i j,) 

(4) In hoe o«tf fidliqr, qnri ex hdq eapatnio ah prrore 
pei-mHiieant errore .... if^ djocesi S. R. P^iru Je 
rctiiltit-n? noiuent beret iniini t'uin nrohnjwifuodi ^ir 
Folutn MifniifTi, in Ccucir. Tom- %m p. im,) lo wlS 
^^*f}H P'f'^TS^ t^f ^akfltian of loffi and mfe ot^i 

S. R. E. fsee UueiTi^. GSoif. Lar. tmp. I p, sgrJ 
than tbe e.varehi of ibe (.-mpeffli'. in the innrf 




rand TTiore pompomlft 
-a, B!ibyliiniff, K^ff' ' 
lihorutD,, in Scrii " 
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rous, but the times were more savage, the prize more important, and the chair of 
St Peter was fiercely disputed by the leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank 
of sovereign. The reign of Hadrian 1.(1) surpasses the measure of past or suc- 
ceeding age8;(2) the walls d[ Rome, the sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lom- 
bards, and the Mendship of Charlemagne* were the trophies of his fame: he 
secretiy edified the throne of his successors, and displayed in a narrow space the 
virtues of a great prince. His memory was revered; but in the next election, a 
priest of the Lateran, Leo III. was preferred to the nephew and the favourite of 
Hadrian, whom he had promoted to the first dignities of the church. Their ac- 
quiescence orTepentance disguised, above four years, the blackest intention of re- 
venge, till the day of a procession, when a fiinous band of conspirators dispersed 
the unarmed multitude^ and assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred person of 
the pope. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by 
their own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for dead on the ground: on his re- 
vival from the swoon, the effect of his loss of blood, he recovered his speech anc| 
sight, and this natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes 
and tongue, of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, by the knife oi the as- 
sassins. (3) From his prison, he escaped to the Vatican ; the duke of Spoleto hastened 
to his rescue, Charlemagne sympathized in his injury, and in his camp of Pader- 
bom in Westphalia accepted or solicited a visit from the Roman pontiff. Leo re- 
passed the Alps with a commission ci counts and bishops, the guards of his safety and 
the judges of his innocence; and it was not without reluctance, that the conqueror 
of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the personal discharge of this pious 
office. In his fourth and last pilgrimage, he was received at Rome with the due 
honours of king and patrician: Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of 
the crimes imputed to his charge: his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious 
attenipt against his life was punished by the mild and insufficient penalty of exile. 
On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the eighth century, Charlemagne 
appeared in the church of St Peter; and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, he had 
exchanged the simple dress of his country for the habit of a patrician. (4) After 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a precious crown on 
his head,(5) and the dome resounded with the acclamations of the people,— 
** Long life and victoi*y to Charies, the most pious Augustus, crowned by God the 
great and pacific emperor of the Romans!" The head and body of Charlemagne 
were consecrated by the royal unction: after the example of the Casars he was^ 
saluted or adored by the pontiff: his coronation- oath represents a promise to main- 
tain the faith and privileges of the church: and the first fruits were paid in his rich 
offerings to the shrine of the apostie. In his familiar conversation, the emperor 

Protested his ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which he would have disappointed 
y his absence on that memorable day. But the preparations of the ceremony 
must have disclosed the secret; and the journey of Charlemagne reveals his know- 
ledge and expectation: he had acknowledged that the imperial titie was the object 
of his ambition, and a Roman senate had pronounced, that it was the only adequate 
reward of his merit and services. (6) 

(1) Hit meriti tnd hopes are tnMmeil up in an epitaph of ihirtT-eig]it<rene8, of which Charlematfne ^ 
^^himfdf the author. (Coiici1.toro.Yiii. p. 5sa) 

Poit (Mtrem lacrymans Carolqs htee cannina soripir. 
Tu mihi dolcit amor, te modo plango pater . . . 
Nomina j ungo simul titu lis, clarinime, nostra 
Adrianut, CmoIiu, rex ego, tuqae pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Aleuin; but the tears, the most glorioas tribute, can onlf belong to Charlet 

(S) Eiferj new pope is admonidied— '^ Sanete Pater, non Tidebis annos Petri.** twenty>fiTe years. On the 
whole series the averace n abouteight ynrs— A short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 

(3) The assurance of Anastasius (torn. iii. pars i. p. 197, 108.) is supported by the credulity of some Trench 
annalists; bat Eginhafd,and other writers of the same age, are more natural and sincere. ** Unas ei oenlus 
paullulnm est Isesos,** says John the deacon of Naples. ( Vit. Bplseop. NapoU in Scriptores Muratori, torn, i, 
pars iL p. 31S.) Theodolphos, a cotcmponiry bishop of Orleans, obieryes with prudence, (lib. iii carm. iii.) 



Reddim sunt ? mirum est: mirum est aufbrie nequiste. 
Est tamen in duino, bine mirer an inde magis. 



(4) , Twke at the reouest of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Rome^Ionga tunica et chlamyde aroietur, et 
caicenmentis omoqne Romano more formatis. Eginhard (c. S3. 109— 113 J describes, like 8uetonias,tlie sim« 
plieity oi his dress, so popular in the nation; that when Charles the Bald returned to Franee in a foreign ha* 
Vit, die patriotic dogs barked at Oie apostate. COaillard. Vie de Charlemagne, tom, W, p, 100.) 

(5) See Anastasius (p. 199.) and Bginbard. (c 38. p. 124—118.) The unction is mentioned by Tbeophanet, 
(p. 309.) the nath by Sigoniiis, (from the Ordo Romanus) and the pope's adoration more antiquorum prinei- 
ynro, by the Annales Bertlniani. (Script. Muratot. tom. it pars ii. p. 505.) 

(0) This great ereot of the tramhition or restoration of the empire, is related tnd dil^mled by l^atalis A.T^i 

Vol. ni. 37 n } 
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The appellation of great has been often bestowed and sometimes desen^t Itot 
Charlemagne is the only pmce in whose &Yoiir the title has been indisaohil^ 
blended with the name. That name> with the addition (tf Bamt, is inserted In w 
Roman calendar; and the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises of 
the histxM^ans and philosophers of an enlightened age. ( 1) His teal merit Is doubt- 
less enhanced by the barbarism of the nation ^md the times from which he emerged; 
but the apfiarent magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an unequal com- 
parison; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual splendbur fit>m the nakedness 
of the surrounding^ desert. Without injustice to his &me, I may discern scnne 
blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the western empire. Ctf 
his moral virtues, chastity is not the i^ost conspicuous;(2) but the public happinesa 
could not be materially injured by his nine wives or concubines, the various mdul- 
genceof meaner or more transient amours, the multitude of his bastards whom 
he bestowed on the church, and the long celibacy and licentious manners of his 
daughters,(3) whom the father was suspected of loving with too fond a pas^n* 
I shall be scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror; but m a day 
of e()ual retribution, the sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovingian princes of 
Aquitain, and the four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
same spot, would have something to allege against the justice and humanity of 
Charlemagne. His treatment of the vanquished Saxons(4) was an abuse of the 
right (^ conquest; his laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, and in the dis- . 
cussion of his motives whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed to 
temper. The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of mind and 
body; and his subjects and enemies were not less astonished at his sudden pre- 
sence, at the moment when they bdieved him at the most distant extremity of the 
empire; neither peace nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose; 
and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign with the ge<^;raphy 
of his expeditions. But this activity was a national rather than a personal virtue^ 
Ihe vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in milit^y ad- 
ventures; and the journeys of Charlemagne were distin^ished only by a more nu- 
merous trdn and a more important purpose. His military renown must be tried 
b^ the scrutiny of his troops; his enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered 
with the arms of Philip; but the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne, be- 
queathed him their name, their examples, and the companions kA their victoriea» 
At the head of his veteran and superior armies^ he oppressed the savi^ or d^e- 
Derate nations, who were incapable of confederating for their common safety: nor 
did he ever encounter an equal antagonist in nunibers, in discipline, or in arms. 
The science of war has been lost and revived with the arts of peace; but his caoi- 
paigns are not illustrated by any siege or battle of singular difficulty or success; smd 
he might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. After hk 
Spanish expedition, his rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenian mountains; and 
tne soldiers, whose situation was irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, 
might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or caution of their general (5) 
I touch with reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a re- 
spectable judge. They compose not a system, but a series, of occasional and mi- 



^aaricuwi^uc. uiiii. u. |i. ooo— 4«o. Aimosi aii inese moaerns nave lome reiigioui or naiionBi mas. 

(1) By Mkbly, (Obaermtioiu vox PHittoire de France) Voltaire, (Histoire Generale) Robertaon, (Hbtory of 
Charles V.) tnd Monfeiquieii. (Riprit dei Loix, lib. xxxt. e. 18.) In the year 1789, M. Gaillam vobKdied Hi 
Histoire de Charlemagne, (in foar vols, daodeeimo) which I have freely and profitably used. The anthsr i» 
anunof seBseandhaouiBtty; and his work is laboured with industry nod elomienoe. But I have likeirfie 
examined theorigiBalraonaments of the reinu of Pepin and Charleimnnie, in the fifth volume o^tht hisin 
flani of France. 

(^ The vision af Weltin, composed by t monk, eleven years after the death of Chariemafcne, showa him ia 
BQigatory, snih a vulture who b perpetually grnawtng the guilty member, while the rest of his body, the eaa- 
blem of his virtues, is sound and perfect. (See Oaillard, tom. ii. p. 317— SOO.) 

(3) The marriage of Eginhard with libma, daughter of Charlemagne, ii, in my opinion, tuAciCBtly refatal 
by the Ars6rum and «uj;^o that sullied these fidr damsels, without excepting his own wife, (c 19. p. W«4<M« 
eum Nods Schmincke.) The husband must have been too strong for the historian. 

(4) Besides the massacres and transnnifrrations, the pain of death was pronouaeed agaimt the fdmm^mf^ 
evimes. l. The refusal x>f baptism. 8. llietklse pretence oTbaptism. 3. A rekpse to idolattry. 4. Themitfw 
der tf apriest or bishopi «. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating meat ui Lent. But every crime atight he I'to h i^* 
by baptism or pensnee; (Oaillard, tom. IL p. S41— S47.) and the Christian Saxons became' Oe firietitt apM 
equals of the Franks. (Stniv. Corpus Hist. Oerroaniese, p. 133.) 

(5) In this aetion the famous Rutland, Rolando, Oriando, was slain— cum plurlbiis allis. See the tnA Ha 
Sginhard, (c. ix. p. 51—56.) and the fable in an ingenious Supplement of M. Oaillard. (tom. lii. p* 474^, 
Spai^acds are t«o ptoud of a vietary which history ascribes to oie Gnfoiis, and romance to the &n«eil. 
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mite edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, the economy 
of his farms, the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his eggs. He wish^ 
to improve the laws and character of the Franks; and his attempts, however fee- 
ble and imperfect, are deserving of praise: the inveterate evils of tht times were 
suspended or moUifted by his TOvemment;(l) but in his institutions I can seldom 
discover the general views and the immortal spirit of a le^slator, who survives 
himself for the benefit <^ posterity. The union and stability of his empire de-^ 
pended on the life of a single man; he imitated the dan^rous practice of dividing 
nis kingdoms among his sons; and, after his numerous diets, the whole constitution 
was left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchv and de^otism. His esteem 
for the piety and knowledge of the clergjy tempted nim to intrust that aspiring 
order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction; and his son Lewis, when he 
was stripped and degraded by the bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the 
Imprudence ci his father, nis laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because the 
demons had procldmed in the air that the default of payment had been the cause 
of the last scarcity. (2) The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the 
foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which were published in 
his name, and his fAmiliar connexion with the subjects and strangers whom he in- 
vited to his court to educate both the prince and people. His own studies were 
tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke Liatin, and understood Greek, he de« 
rived the rudiments of knowledge from conversation, rather than from books; and 
in his mature age, the emperor strove to acquire the practice of writing, which 
every peasant now learns m his infancy. (3) The grammar and logic, the music 
and astronomy, of the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of supersti- 
tion: but the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its improve- 
ment, and the encouragement of learning reflects the purest and most pleasing 
lustre on the character of Charlemagne. (4) The dignity of his person,(5) the 
length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vigour of his government, and 
the reverence of distant nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd; and Eu- 
rope dates a new era from his restoration of the western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title ;(6) and of some of the fairest king- 
doms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of a prince, who reigned at the 
same time in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary. (7) L The Roman 
province of Gaul, had been transformed into the name and monarchy of France; 
but, in the decay of the Merovingpan line, its limits were contracted by the inde- 
pendence of the Britons and the revolt of Aquitain* Charlema^e pursued, and 
confined, the Britons on the shores of the ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whose 
origin and language are so different from the French, was chastised by the impo- 
sition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and evasive conquest, tlie re- 
bellion of the dukes of Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture of their provmce, 
their liberty, and their lives. Harsh and rigorous would have been such treatment 
oJF ambitious governors, who had too faithfully copied the mayors of the palace. 
But a recent discovery(8) has proved that these unhappy princes were the last and 

(1) Tet Schmidt, fVom the best aathoritiet, represent! the interior disordenand oppression of his reign.tHi<t. 
^e* Allemands, torn. ii. p. 45— tf.) 

(3) OmDitbomo ex tua jiroprietate legitimam deeimain ad eeelesiam eonferat. Esperiroento enim didici- 
mm* in anno, qno ilia Taiida fames irrepsit, ebullire vacuas annonas a dcemonibus devoraf as« et voces ezproba- 
tlonis auditas. Sueh is the decree and assertion of the g;mit council of Frankfort, (canon 25. torn. ix. p. 105.) 
Both Selden (Hist, of Tithes; Works, Tot. iii. part 2. p. 1146.) and Montesqoieu (Esprit des Loix, Hb. xxxi. e. 
IS.) repi«ients Charlemagne as the first legal author of tithes. Sueh obligations have country gentlemen to 

(3) EpfiruMud (e. 25. p. 119.) elearlf affirms, tentabat et seribere . , . . sed pamm prespere sueeessit labor 
]nrsepo8terus et sera inchoatus. The modems have perverted and corrected thu obvious meaning, and the ti- 
tle of M. Oaillard's Dissertation, (torn. iii. p. 247—200.) betrays his partiality. 

(4) See Gaillard, torn. iii. p. 138—176. and Schmidt, torn. ii. p. 121— 12Q. 

(«) M. Gaitlsrd (torn. iii. p. 372.) fixes the true stature of CbarlemaKne (see a Dissertation of Marquard Fei* 
her »d ealcem fii^inhard. p. 220, Sec.) at five feet nine inches of French, about six feet one inch and a fourth 
Knglish measure. The romance writers have increased it to eigrht feet, and the >?iant was endowed with 
match less itrenRth and appetite: at a single stroke of his good sw.ord Joyeute^ he cat asunder a borsemah and 
bis horse; at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter of mutton, &c. 

?6) See the concise, but correct and original work of d'Anville, (Etats formes en Europe apres la Chote de 
PEmplre Romain en Occident. Paris, 1771, in quartoO whose map includes the empire of Charlemagne: the 
diflTereiit paru are illustrated, by Vat*^io<, (Notitia GaU'arum) for France, Beretti (Dissertatio Chorographi* 
ca) for Italy, de Marca (Marea Hispaniea) for Spain. For the middle geography of Grermany, I eonfess my« 
^If poor and destitute. 

(7) Afker a brief relatioh of his wars and conquests, (Vit. Carol, c 5—14.) Eginhard reeapitantes, m a feir_ 
words, (e. 15.) the countries subject to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Hist. German, p. 118-.149.) has inserted 
in hit Notes the texts of the old Chronicles. 

(8) Of a charter granted to the monastery of Alaon, (A. D. 845.) by Charies the Bald* which dedaaet tMt 
Toyal pedigree. I donbt whether some subsequent links of die ninth and tenth centuries are equally firm; 
^tt the whole is approved and defmded by H* Gaillard, (torn* ii. pi 60^81. 903— S06.) who aAant that theft- 
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Uwfulh^rs of the blood and sceptre of Clovis^ a youn^ branch^ from ^e bttij> 
ther of Ddgobert, of the Merovingian house. Their ancient kingdom was reduced 
^ the duchy of Gascc^e, to the counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot 
ik the Fy'renees: their race was prq>agated till the beginning of the axteenth cen- 
iurys and, after surviving their Carlovingian tyrant8> the^ were reserved to feel 
the injustice, or the favours^ of a third dynas^. By the reunion of Aquitain, France 
^as enlarged to its present boundaries, with the additions of the Netherlands and 
Spain, as far as the Khine^ II. The Saracens had been expelled from France by 
the grandfether and fiather of Charlemagne; but they still possessed the greatest 
part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, Amidst their civil di- 
vi^ons, an Aralnan emir of Saragossa implored his protection in the diet of Pa- 
derbom. Charlemagne undertook the expedition, restored the emir, without dis- • 
tinction of fsdth« impartially crushed the re»stance of the Christians, and rewarded 
the obedience and service of the Mahometans^ In his absence he instituted the 
Sfianiah fnarch,{l) which extended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro: Barce- 
lona wasthe residence of the French governor: he possessed the counties of Rou* 
irilion and Catalonia; and the infant kingdoms of Mivarre and Arragwt were sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction. III. As king of the Lombards, and patrician of Rome, 
he reigned over the greatest part of Italy,(2) a tract of a thousand miles from the 
Alps to the borders of Calabria* The duchy of Beneventutn, a Lombard fict 
had spread, at the expense of the Greeks, over the modem kingdom of Naples. 
But Arrechis, the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavery of his coun- 
try; assumed the independent tiUe of prince: and opposed hb sword to the Car- 
lovingian monaix:hy. Hb defence was firm, hb submission was not inglorious, 
and the emperor was content with an easy tribute, the demolition of hb fortresses, 
and acknowledgment, on hb coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of hb 
Ison Grimbald added tiie appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity with pru- 
dence, and Beneventum insen»bly escaped from the French yoke. (3) IV. Char- 
lemagne was the first who united Germany under the same sceptre. The name 
of Oriental France is preserved in the circle of Francoma; and the people of 
Heane and Thuringia, were recently incorporated with the victors, by the confor- 
tnity of relif^on and government. The jflemanni, so formidable to the Romans» 
were the Saithful va^ds and confederates of the Franks; and their coi^ttry was 
inscribed within the modem limits oiJilaace^ Sivabia, and S^ibitzerland, The Ba- 
varianSi with a «milar indulgence of their laws and manners, were less patient of 
a roaster: the repeated treasons of TasiUo justified the abolition ci her heireditary 
dukes; and their power was shared amo^gthe counts, who judged and guarded 
that important frontier. But the north of Germany, fronl the Rhibe and bevond 
the Elbe, Was still hostile and pagan; nor was it till i^r a war of thirty-three 
years that th'e Saxons bowed under the y (^e of t^hHst and of Charlemagne. The 
idols and their votaries were extirpated: the foundation of eight bi»n<k)rics, of 
Munster, Osnaburg, Paderbom, and Minden, of Bremen, Verden, Hilaeshdm, 
and Halberstadt, define on either 4de of the Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxo- 
ny: these episcopal seats were the first schools andtuties Of that si^vage land; and 
the religion and tiumanity of the children atoned» in some degree, for the massa- 
cre of the parents. Beyond the iBlbe, the 'Slavic or Sclavonians, of similar man-^ 
toers and various denominations, overspread the modem dominions of Prussia, Po- 
land, and Bohemia, and some tranaent marks of obedience have tempted the 
French historian to extend the empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The ccKiquest 
or conversion of those countries is of a more recent age; but the first union of JBo- 
kemia with the Germanic body may be justly ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne. 
V. He retaliated on the Avars, or Huns, of Pannonia, the same calamities which 
they had inflicted on the nations. Their rings, the wooden fortifications which 
encircled their districts and villages, were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army, that was poured into their country by land and watef, through the 
Carpathian mountains, and along the plains of the Danube. After a bloody con- 

• 

nuly of Montarquiev, (not of die ptendent de Monteaquien) ii descended in the ftaaUt line fiora Clotaireani 
CItfvi*— *n innocent pretension! 

(t) The geivemon or eoontt of the Sptnish mareh revolted ftnm Charles the Simple about the year 000; and 
a poor pittance, the Roosillon, hat been recovered in 164S, by the kinfft of France. (LonEoeme, Dese ripti ca 

fela France, torn. i. p. 230— 2SX) Tet the Routillon contains one hundred and eightf -eijKht thousand nSat 
ndredtubjeets, and annually pays two millioa six hundred thousand litres; (N^Mker, Administratioa dea 
ViDancet,tom. i. p. 278, S79.) more people^ perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the oareh of Chni^ 
aaffne. 
(S) Schmidt, Hist des Allemands, torn. ii. p. 900, Sec 
(3)*8ce Qianmne, torn, ii p. 87^ sfs, and the AtamH of Murafori. 
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lict of eight years, the loss of some French ^enJs was avenged by the alatightef 
of the most noble Huns: the relics of the nauon submitted: the royal, rettdence of 
the chagan was left desolate and unknown: and the treasures, the rapine of two 
hundred and fifty years, (inriched the victorious troops, or decorated the churdiea 
of Italy and Gaul.ri) Alter the reduction»of Pannonia the empire, of Chaile- 
magne was bounded only bv the conflux of the Danube with the Teyss aiul the 
Save: the provinces of Istna, Libumia, and Dalmatia, were an easy, though un- 
profitable, accession; and it was an efiect of his moderation, that he left the ma- 
' ritime cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. But these dis- 
tant possessions added piore to the reputation than to the power of the Latin em- 
peror; nor did he risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclainrthe barbarians from 
their vagrant lile and idolatrous worship. Some canals of communication between 
the river, the Saone and the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly at- 
tempted. (2) Their execution would have vivified the empire: and more cost and 
labour were often wasted in the structure of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture^ it will be seen that the 
empire of the Franks extended between east and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe 
or Vistula; between the north and south, from the duchy of Beneventum to (he 
river E^der, the perpetual boundary of Germany and Denmark. The personal 
and.pohtical importance kA Charlemagne was magnified by the distress and divinon 
of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great Britain and Ireland were disputed by 
a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottish oriein; and, after the loss of Spmn, the 
Christian and Gothic kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste, was confined to the nar- 
row.range of the Asiurian mountains.^ These petty sovereigns revered the power 
6r virtue (tf the Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and support of his al- 
liance, and styled him their common parent, the sole and supreme emperor of the 
west (3) He maintained a more equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al 
Rashid,(4) whose dominion stretched from Africa to In^a, and accepted from his 
ambas^ors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the holy sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship of a Frank and an Arab, who were 
strangers to each other's person, and language, and relip;ionc but their public cor- 
respondence was founded on vanity^ and their remote situation left no room for a 
compeUtion of interest. Two-thiras of the western empire of Rome were subject 
to Charlemagne, and the deficiency was amply supplied by his command of the 
inaccessible or invincible nations of Germany. But m the choice of his enemies, 
we ma3r be reasonably surprised that he so often preferred the poverty of the north 
to the riches of the south. The three and thirty campaigns laboriously consumed 
in the woods and morasses of Germany, would have sufnced to assert the ampli- 
tude of his title by the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from 
%«un. The weakness of the Greeks would have ensured an easy victory: and the 
^oly crusade against the Saracens would have been prompted by glory and revenge, 
ana loudly justified by religion and policy. Perhaps, in his expeditions beyond 
the Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy from the fate of the Ro- 
ma|i empire, to disarm the enemies of civilized society, and to eradicate the seed 
of future emigrations. But it has been wisely observed, that in a light of precau- 
tion, all conquest must be inefiectual, unless it could be universal; since the in- 
creasing circle must be involved in a larger sphere of hostility. (5) The subju^tion 
of Germany withdrew the veil which had so long concealed the continent or island 
of Scandinavia from the knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid cours^ 
of their barbaroua natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the 

(1) Qoot pnelia in eo gettt! <|iiantuin Mmguinis effUsom sit! Testator vteiui orani habitatione Pannonia, et 
loetts in qiM» cegia Cagnni fait ita deaertw* at ne Testigiam c|uidem hunuime babitationis appareat . Tota in 
hoe betlo fiLanbrom nobilitas periit, tofa glocii decidit, omnis pecuoia et eongesti ex longo tempore theauii 
^reptisont. 




na flanorom. See. jungendorum, p. 99— 6S.) 

(3) See Bii;i&banl,e. 10. and Gaifiard, torn. ii.p. 361—385. who mentloni, with a loose reference, the inteiv 
eoone ef Chartemagne and Egbert, the emperor's gift of his nwn sword, and the modest answer of his Saxon 
4li«ciple. fbe anecdote, if genuine, woald have adorned our English histories. 

(4) The eorrespondeoee is JDentioned only in the French annals, and the Orientals are ignorant of the e»- 
]iph*k friendship for the Cbrmian dog-% polite appelhitkin, which Harun bestows on the emperor of the 



(5) Oaillant, torn. ii. p. 361—305. 471—470. 493. I have borrowed his judicious remarks on^ Charlemajpe's 
plan of eenquesti aod the judicioiit distinction of Mi enemies of the first and the jeeond tnceinte. <tonk it. |». 
^»4.f09,&e.) ^ , 
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Cilristian tynsA to their bre thre n^ ^e tiotth; the ocean and Meditenwidm were 
coTcred -wnh thtxt piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheid with a sagh the de« 
«tniotive progress ex the Normans, who, in less than seventy years, precipitated 
the £i^ of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans reeved the primitive constitntion, the Mes el 
enperor and Augustus were conferred on Charlemagne for the term of his life; 
and his successors, on each vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal 
or tacit elet^on. But the association of his son Lewis the Pious asserts the inde- 
pendent right of monarchy and conquest, and the emperor seems on this occasion to 
have foreseen and prevented the latient dalms of the cler^. The royal youth was 
commanded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own hands to place it 
on \m head, as a gift whidi he held from God, his father, and the nation. (1) The 
same ceremony was repeated, though with less energy, in the subsequent associa- 
tions of Lothaire and Lewis IL; the Carlovinnan sceptre was transmitted from 
£&ther to son in a lineal descent of four generations; and the ambition of the popes 
was reduced to the empty honour of crowning and anointing these hereditary 
princes who were already invested witH the power and dommion. The pious 
Lewis survived his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of Charlemagne; 
but the naticms and the nobles, his bishops and his children, ouickly discerned that 
this mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same soul; £md the foundations were 
undermined to the centre, while the external surface was yet fi^f and entire. Af- 
t«p a war or battle, which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, the empa« 
was divided by treaty between his three sons, who had violated every filial vmd 
fraternal duty. The kingdoms c^ Germany and France were for ever separated; 
'^e provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone and the Alps: the Meuse and the Rhine, 
were assigned, with Italv, to the imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition erf 
his shai'e, Loraine and Aries, two recent and trandtory kingdoms, were bestowed 
on the younger children; and Lewis It. his eldest son, was content with the realm 
of Italy, the proper and suffici^it{>atrimony oi a Roman emperor. On his death 
wi^iout any male issue, the vacant throne was dbputed by his uncles and cousins, 
and the popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the claims and me- 
rits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liberal, 
the imperial office of advocate of the Roman church. The dregs of the Carlo- 
vingian race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the ri<K- 
culous epidiets ci the bald, the stammerer, the fat, and the mmfile, distinguished 
the tame and uniform features ^ a crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By 
the failure of the^ collateral branches, the whole inheritance devolved to Charies 
the Fat, flie last emperor of his family; his insanity authorised the desertion of 
Germany, Italy, and France: he was deposed in a diet, and solicited his daily bread 
from the rebels by whqse contempt his life and liberty had been spared. Accord- 
ing to the measure of their for&e, the governors, the bishops, and tne lords, usurped 
the fragments of the falling emj^; and some preference was shown to the female 
or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater part, the title and possession 
were alike doubtful, and the merit was adequate to the contracted scale of their 
dominionB. ^ Those who could appear with an army at the gates of Rome were 
•<at)wncd emperors in the Vatican, but their modesty was more frequently satisfied 
with the appellation of kings of Italy; and the whole term of seventy-lour years 
may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to the establish- 
ment of Otho I. 

Otho(2) was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony; and, if he truly descended 
from Wittikind, the adversary and proselyte of Charlemagne, the posterity of 
a vanquished people was exalted to reign over their conquerors. His rather Hen- 
ry the Fowler was elected, by the suffrage of the nation, to save and insUtute the 
kingdom of Germany. Its limits(3) were enlarged on every side by his son, the 

(1) Thegan, the Inogfra^her of Lewis, relates tliii corpnatton*, and daroniiis hai honestly transcribed ir, (k» 
B. 813. no. 13, &e. tee Oaillard* torn. ii. p. 566—506.) howsoever ad verseto the claims of the popes. For the se- 
liet of the CarlovingiaiM, see the historians of France, Italy, and GermanT; P&ffel, Schnaidt, Velly, Muiato* 
ri, and even Voltaire, whose pictures are sooaetimes just, aiid always pleasiifj;;. 

,«% « *i. M> «... ^L i, « .. j-._.. ._ ^^p fevour the duchy of Saxony bad been institnted. 

voU ii. p. <JW.) 



Sivet a spieDdid cMracter of his fUmHy. Atavomm atavl usque ad bominum ro«muriam omnei nobilisrimit 
nuUit in coram s^irpe ignotns, nuHii degener Acile reperitur. (apnd Stmvinni, Corp. Ifist. German, p, SULI 
Tet Gandling (in Henrico Ancqpe) is not satisfied of his descent from Witiiktnd. 

^ See tfaetreatite of Corineius; (de Finibus Imperii Oerroanici, Francoinrt. 1680, i» quarto) be rejeetiAe 
;«mvanht and impfoper scale of the Roman and Cfnflovin0ian empim.and diseunes fifith modemtiaii *e 
**Knti of Qerroany, her vnsah, and herfleighbouw. 
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first atid greatest cftke Othos. A pordooof Giaiil, tothe west of theR&nie* along 
^ baaks^of the Meiise and the MoseHe, was ass^aed to the Geraians,. hy whose 
blood and ]aD|;uage it has been tinged since the ^oae oC Cxsar and Tacitus. Be-* 
tween the Rhine, the Rhone, and we Alps, the successors of Otho acqmreil a vain 
suprnnacy over the broken kioedoms of Burgundy and Aries* In the north, 
Christianity was propagated by me sword of Otho, the conqueror and aposfle of 
the Skivic nations of the Elbe and Oder; the marches of Braaoienbupg and Sieswick 
were fortified with German colonies; and the kii^ of Denmark, the dukes of Po- 
land and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tributary vassals. At the head of a vic- 
torious army, he passed the Alps, subdued the l^igdom of Itsdy, delivered the pope, 
and for ever fixed the imperial crown in the name and nation of Germany. From 
that memorable era, two maxims of pubHc turisprudence were mtroduced by force 
and ratified by time. L TTiat the prince who was elected in the German diet, ac- 
quired from that instant the subje^ kinc;doms of Italy and Rome. IL But that 
he might not legally assume the titles of emperor and Augustus, till he had re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of the Roman pontiff. (1) 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the east by the altera- 
tion of his style; and instead of saluting his fathers, the Greek emperors, he pre- 
sumed to adopt the more equal and ^[miliar appdlation of brother. (2) Perhaps 
in his connexion with Irene he aspired to the name of husband; his embassy ta 
Constantinople spoke the language of peace and friendship, and might conceal a 
treaty <^ marriage with that ambitious princess, who had renounced the most sa- 
cred duties of a mother. The nature, the duration, the probable consequences, 
of such a union between two distant and dissonant empires, it is impossible to con- 
jecture: but the unanimous lulence ci the Latins may teach us to suspect, that the 
report was invented by the enemies of Irene, to chargiiher with the guilt of be- 
tra3ring the church and state to the strangers of the weist^S) The French am- 
bassadors werfs the spectators, and had neariy been the victmis, of the conspiracy 
of Nicephorus, and the national hatred. Constantimmle was exasperated by the 
treason and sacrile|fe of ancient Rome: a proverb, ** That the Franks were good 
fi?iends and bad neighbours," was in every one's mouth; but it was dangerous to 
provoke a neighbour who might be tempted to reiterate, in the church ai St So- 
phia, the ceremony of his imperial coronsuion. After a tedious journey of circuit 
and delay, the ambassadors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on the banks, 
of the river Salg; and Chariemagne affected to confound their vanity by displaying,, 
in a FrancoiHan vills^, the pomp, or at least the pride, of the Byzantine palace. (4> 
The Greeks were successively led through four halls of audience: in the first, they 
were ready to fall prostrate before a s|^iendid perscmage in a chair of state, till he 
iaf(»*med them that he was only a servant, the constable or master of the horse of 
the emperor. The same mistake and the same answer, were repeated in the 
apartments of the count palatine, the steward and the chamberlain; and their im- 
patience was gradually heightened, till the doors of the presence-chamber were 
thrown open, and they beheld the genuine monarch, on his throne, emiched witil 
the foreign luxury which he despised, and encircled with the love and reverence 
of his victorious chief& A treaty oi aUiance was concluded between the two em- 
pires, and the limits d the east imd west were defined by the right of present pos- 
sesion. But the Greeks(5) soon forgot this humiliating equality, or remembered 
it only to hate the barbarians by whom it was extorted. During the short union 
of virtue and power, they respectfully saluted the august Charlemagne with the 
acclamations of basUeug^ and emperoi: of the Romans. As soo^ as these qualities 
were separated in the person of his pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed,, 

(I) The pamet of emtom teoM mif ta nnmber Connd X. tnd Henry I^the Fowler, in ibe litt ofemiieMtv 
a Utle wbicb wu never anitmed by those kings of Germany. The Italians, Muratori, for ioatanee, are nore 
sertLpnUnit aadconTet,aail only reekon the priaeei who hate been crowned at Some. , . 

(S) Iitridiam taoMsi suseepti nomhiis, (C. P.) hnpenneribtis super hoc indignantibu s magn a tolit pcoeniba,^ 
vioitqiieeorani eaatwnaciani . . . mittendo ad eot ereba* legatkioet. et \m epiitoUt fi«trea eoa appeHaiMO. 
CSiinhard, e. zitHU p. 128.> Pethap* it was on their aceoont that, Uke Auffostas, be aflHled some reluetanee 
to reeeive the empire. ^ . ^« » _. * 

<S) Tbeopbanes speaks of the eoronatioii and imetion of Charlea, KupwAAo;, (ChronoKrapb, p. 309.) and of 
his crcaty of marriage with Irene, (p. 40S.) which n unknown to the Latins. Oailhird nHates hit transactiona 
withtheOreekempire. (ton.ii.p.44«— 468;) ._ .... 

(4) QaUlard very properly ohscarves, that this pageant wat a ihrae tnitable to chitdven ontTi but that it was 
indcedsepreseutedintb^presenee^aadlbrthebencfitof children of a larger Srowtb. 

(5) Oannafe, in the original texts eolleeted by Pagi, (torn. iii. A. D. 812. no. 7. A. D* 824. no. !•, Ssc^) we 
contrast «f Chariemagne and his son: to the focraer the ambassadars of Michael^ (who were Indeed disairowetf; 
jnere sno, id est Ikigaa Gr8ec%hKidf>diseraat, imperatoiem etim et BsMriXc» appellants; to the latter, voc9f9 
imperatori f>-ancoram, Scck * 
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Sd£ THE DECLINE AND FALL 

•• To the king, or, as he styles himself, the einper6r*<^ the Franks and Lottfc^ 
banl&" When both power and virtue were extinct, they de^il^ Lewis II. of 
his hereditary title, and, with the barbarous appellation ot rex or rega^ degraded 
him among the crowd of Latin princes. His reply(l) is e3h)resnve of his weak* 
ness: he proves, with some learmng, that both in sacred ana pro&ne history, the 
name of king is synonymous with the Greek word bdsileus: it, at Constantinople, 
it were assumed m a more exclusive and imperial sense, he claims from his ances-^ 
tors, and from the pope, a just participation of the honours oi the Roinan purple. 
The same controversy was revived in the reign of the Othos; and their ambassa- 
dor describes, in lively colours, the insolence of the Byzantine court. (2) Tlic 
Greeks adSTected to despise the poverty and ignorance of the Franks and Saxoss; 
and in their last decline refusea to prostitute to the kings of Germany the ^e of 
Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to exercise the powers 
which had been assumed by the Gothic and Grecian princes; and the importance 
of this prerogative increased with the temporal estate and spiritual jurismction of 
the Roman church. In the Christian aristocracy, the principal members of the 
clergy still formed a senate to assist the administration, and to supply the vacaik^y^ ' 
of Uie bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish wa» 
governed by a cardinal priest or presbyter, a title which, however commoB and 
modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate the purple of kings. Their number 
was enlarged by the association of the seven deacons of the most considerable hos- 
pitals, the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and some dignitaries of the- 
church. The ecclesiastical senate was directed by the seven caratnal bishops of 
the Roman province, who were less occupied in the superb diocesses of Osda, 
Porto, Velitrse, Tusculum#Prxneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly 
service in the Lateran, and their superior share in the honours and authority of 
the apostolic see. On the death of the pope, these bishops recommended a suc-^ 
cessor to the suffrage of the college of cardinals, (3) and their choice was ratified or- 
rejected by the applause or clamour of the Roman people. But the election was 
imperfect; nor could the pontiflF be le^Uy consecrated till the emperor, the advo- 
cate of the church, had graciously signined his approbation and consent. The 
jroyal commissioner examined, on the spot, the form and freedom of the proceed-* 
ings: nor was it, till after a previous scrutiny into the qualifications of the candi- 
dates, that he accepted an oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donaticms which had 
successively enriched the patrimony of St Peter. In the frequent deisms, the 
rival claims were submitted to the sentence of the emperor, and in a s3mod of bi* 
shops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, the crimes of a guilty 
pontifi; Otho I, imposed a treaty on the senate ana people, who engaged to pre- 
fer the candidate most acceptable to his majesty ;(4) his successors anticipatea or 
prevented their choice: they bestowed the Roman benefice, like the bishoprics of 
Colore or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors: and whatever might be the 
merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name.sufficiently attests the interposition of fcn^dgn 
power. These^ acts of prerogative were most speciously excu^ by the vices of 
a popular election. The competitor who had been excluded by the cardinals ap- 
pealed to the passions or avarice of the multitude: the Vatican and the Lateran 
wet*e stained with blood; and the most powerful senators, the marquises of Tusca^ 
ny and the counts of Tusculum, held the apostolic see in a long and disgracefiil 
servitude. The Roman pontiffs, of the ninth and tenth centuries, were insulted, 
imprisoned, and murdered, by their tyrants; and such was their indigence alter 

(\) See the epiitle in Paralipomena, of tbe anonymous writer of Salerno, (Script. Ittl. ton. ii. pan u. n. 
34S— 254. c. 03-^107.) whom Baroniai (A. D. 871. no. 51—71.) miitook for Erebempert, when he transcribecht 
inhuAnnali. 

(S) Ipse enim vos, non imperatorem id ist Seu-iXjim sua lingua, sed ob indignationem P<r>«, id ett regem 
nostra vocabat. Liotprand, in Leg^at. in Script. Ital. torn. ii. pars i. p. 479.) The pope had eihortcd Inee* 
phoms* emperor of the Vreeks^ to make peace with Otho, the aag^tt emperor of the Komaru-^um inseripcia 
aeenndam Grsecoipeccatriaettetneraria . . . imperatorem inquiunt, tttUversaton, Somanorutih Augtuttant 
magnum^ solum, Nicepbornm. (p. 486.) 

(3) The orij^n and progress of the title ofcardinal may be found in Thomassin; (Discipline d'Erlise, to*, 
i. p. 1261—1298.) Muratori, (Antiquitat. Italiee Medii Mri, torn. vi. dissert. Ixi. p. 159^182.) and Moaheim, (&h 
•titut. Hist. Eeeles. p. 345—347.) who accurately remaAcs the forms and changes of the election. The cwd»» 
nal bishops, so hij^iy exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a level with the rest of the sacred college. 

(4) Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam electuros aut ordinaturos, praeter consensura et electionem OAo« 
nit et filli sui (Liutprand, lib. vi. c« 6. p. 476.) This important concession may either supply or cmiftrni fib 
decree of the clergy and people of Rome, so fiercely rejected by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, (A D. 904.) ani 
■o well defended and explained by St. Marc (Abnege, torn. ii. p. 808—816. tom.tr. p. 1167—1185.) Counltttftt 

.^iitoncal critic, and the AniuUs cf Maratori» for the efeetion and cpofirraation of each pop^ 
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OF THE ROMAK EMPIRE, affT 

Hie 1(K& and usurpati^ of the ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they could neither 
support the state of a pHnce> nor exercise the charity of a priest (1) The influ- 
ence of two sister prostitotes, Marozia and Theodora, was founded on their wealth 
and beauty, their political and amorous intrigues: the most strenuous of th<^ 
lovers was rewarded with the Roman vnitre, and their reign(2) may have sug- 
g^ed to the darker ages(3) the fable(4) of a female pq)e.(5) The bastard len^ 
the grandson, and the great grandson, of Maroeia, a rare genealogy, were seated 
in the chair of St. Peter, and it was at the age of nineteen years that the second 
of these became the head of the Latin church. His youth and manhood were of 
a suitable complexion; and the nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the 
charges that were urged against him in a Roman sjrnod, and in the presdice at 
Otho the great As John XII. had renounced the dress and decencies of his pro- 
fession, the Moldicr may not perhaps be dishonoured by the wine which he drank, 
the blood that he spilt, the flames that he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of 
gaming and hunting. His opei^ simony might be the consequence of distress; and 
his blasphemous invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be ti*ue, could not possibly 
be serious. But we read with some surprise, that the worthy grandson of Maroeia 
lived in public adultery with the matrons of Rome; that the Lateran palace was 
turned into a school for prostitution, and that his rapes of virgins and widows had 
deterred the female pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St Peter, lest, in the devout 
act, they should be violated bv his successor. (6) The protestants have dwelt with 
malicimis pleasure on these characters of antichrist; but to a philosophic eye, t^e 
vices of the clergy are far less dangerous than their virtues. After a long series 
of scandal, the apostolic see was reformed and exalted by the austerity and zeal 
of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk devoted his life to the execution of two 
projects. I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom and independence of 
election, and for ever to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and the 
Roman people. 11. To bestow and resume the western empire as a fief or be- 
nefice(7} of the church, and to extend his temporal dominion over kings and king- 
doms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years, the first of these designs was 
accomplished by the firm support of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was 
connected with that of their chief. But the second attempt, though it was 
crowned with some partial and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted 
by the secular power, and finally extinguished by the improvement of human 
reason. 

In the revival oi the empire of Rome, neither the bislu>p nor the people could 
bestow on Charlemagne, or Otho, the provinces which were lost, as they had 
been won, by the chance of arms. But the Romans were free to choose a master 

(1) Tac oppresrion and vicet of the Roman church in the tenth century are itronf^Iy painted in the history 
«nd tegatifm of LiUtprand; (tee p. 440.450. 471—476. 479, See) and it is whimsical enougfh to observe Murato- 
o temperhiA: the invectives of Baronius against the popes. Out these popes had been chosen, not by dio 
cardinals, but by lay-patrons. 

- (2) The time of pope Joan (papiaa Joanna) is placed somewhat earlier than Theodora or Marozia; and the 
twyears of her iouupinary reiiipa are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. and Benedict III. But the cotempora* 
ry Anastasias indissolubly links the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict: (illico, mox, p. 247.) and Uie 
aeearate chronology of Pa^, Muratori, and Leibnitz, fixe* both events to the year 857. 

(8) The advocates for pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, of the fout- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. They bear testimony aurainst themselves and the iegeikd, by multi- 
plying the proof that so curious a story must have b^n repeated by writers of every descri]>iion to whom it 
^»as known. On those of the ninth and tenth centuries, the recent event would have flashed with a double 
fbree. Would Photiut have spared such a reproach ? Could Liutprand have missed such scandal ? It is 
scarcely worth while to discuss the various readings of Martinus Poionus, Si^^bert of Gemblours. or even 
Marianne Seotus; but a most palpable forgery is the passage of pope Joan, which has been foisted into some 
MSS. and editions of the Roman Anastasius. 

(A) As falte^ it deserves that name; but I would not pronounce h incredible. Suppose a famous French ehe- 
valier of our owu times to have been bom in Italy, and educated in the church, instead of the army: her me- 
rit or fortune n^ht have raised her to St. Peter's chair; her amotirs would have been natural; her deliveiy ia 
the streets unlucky, but not improbable. 

(5) Till the reformation, the tale was repeated and belieyed without offence; and Joan's female statue long 
Mcupied her place amoitg the popes in the cathedral of Sienna. (Pagi, Critiea, torn. iii. p. 624— SS5.) She hat 
been annihiUited by two learned protestants, Blondel and Bayle; (Dictionnaire Critique, Papeate, PoIonuXf 
«[oncfeO l^tth^r brethren were scandalized by this equitable artd. generous criticism. Spanheim and Len« 
nnt attempt to save this poor engine of controversy; and even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt 
•nd suspicion, (p. 289.) 

(6) Lateranense palatium .... prostibulnro raeretricum .... Testis omnium gentium, pi-seterqoam Ro- 
manorum, absentia molierum, que sanctorum apostolomm limina orandi gratia timent visere, cum nonnufos 
ante diesf^cos, hune audierint confugatas vidnas, virgines vi oppresiitse. (Liutprand, Hut. lib. vi. c. 6* p. 
471. Seethewholeafftirof JohnXlI.p.47i-47«.) 

.(7) A new example of the nuischief uf equivocation is the fteiKr/Irium fDocange, torn. i. p;6lT, &c.) whicb 
tnt pope conferred on the emperor Frederic I. <ince the Latin word may signify either a legal fief, or a simpio 
gjjonr, art obligation, (we want the word *fe«/Jiff.)Ser Schmidt, Hist, des Aliemands, torn. iii. p, 8d8-*40S. 
PfeflreJ, Abrege Chronologique, toin. i. p* 229* 296. 317. 524. 420. 430. 5«a Wf . *». &c. 
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for themselves: and the powers which had been delegated to the patrician»* yrtr0 
irrevocably granted to the French and Saxon emperors ofthe west. The brokea 
records of the times(l) preserve some remembrance of their palace, their mint» 
their tribunal, their edicts, and the sword of justice, which, as late as the thir- 
teenth century, was derived from Cxsarto the prefect of the city. (2) Between 
the arts of the popes and the violence of the pec^le, this supremacy was crushed 
and annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor aud Augustus, the succes- 
sors of Charlemagne neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. In the hour of 
prosperity, their ambition was diverted by more allurine objects; and in the decay 
and division of the empire, they were oppressed by the defence of their hereditary 
provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy, the famous lifarozia invited one of the^ 
usuipers to assume the character (^ her third husband; and Hugh, king of Bur* 
gunoy, was introduced by her faction into the mole of Hadrian or castle of St. An- 
gelo, which commands the principal bridge and entrance of Rome» Hev son by 
thf first marriage, Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet; but 
his reluctant and uneraceful service was chastised with a blow by his new father. 
The blow was productive of a revolution. •• Romans," exclaimed the youths 
" once you were the masters of the world, and these Burgundians the most abject 
of your slaves. They now reign, these voracioOs and brutal savages, and my in- 
jury is the commencement of your servitude. "(3) The alarum bell was rung to- 
arms in every quarter of the dty, the Burgundians retreated with haste and shame;. 
Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son; and his brother, pope idhn XL, 
was reduced to the exercise of his spiritual functions. With the title of prince, 
Alberic*po8sessed above twenty years the government of Rome; and he is said to* 
have gratified the popular prejudice, by restoring the office, or at least the title, 
of consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, with the pontificate, 
the name of John XII. : like his predecessor, he was provoked by the Lombard 
princes to seek a deliverer for the church and republic; and the services of Otho 
were rewarded. with the imperial dignity. .But the Saxon was imperious, the Ro- 
mans were impatient, the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret 
conflict of prerogative and freedom, and Otho commanded his sword bearer not 
to stir from his person, lest he should be assaulted and murdered at the foot of 
the altar. (4). Before be repassed the Alps, the emperor chastised the revolt of 
the'people, and the ingratitude of John XII. The pope was degraded in a synod; 
the prefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast into a dun- 
g<9on; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others were mutilated or banished; 
and this severe process was justified by the ancient laws of Theodosius and Justi- 
nian. The voice pf fame has accused the second Otho of a perfidious and bloody 
act, the massacre of the senators, whom he had invited to his table under the fair 
semUance of hospitality and friendship. (5) In the minority of his son Otho IlL, 
Rome made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescen- 
tius was the Brutus of the i-epublic. From the condition of a subject and an ex- 
ile, he twice rose to the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created, 
the popes, and formed a conspiracy for restoring the authority of the Greek em- 
perors. In the fortress of St. Angelo, he maintained an obstinate siege, till the 
unfortunate consul was betrayed by a promise of safety: his body was suspended 
on a gibbet, i^d his head was exposed on the battlements of the castie. By a re- 
verse of fortune, .Otho, after separating his troops,. was besieged three days, with- 
out food in his palace; and^a disgracefiil escape saved him from the justice or fury 
of the Romans. The senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the wi- 
dow of Crescentius enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband by a 
poison which she administered to her imperial lover. It was trie design of Otho 
IIL to abandon the ruder countries of the north, to erect his throne in Italy, and 

(1) For the bistorv of the emperwn in Rome tnd Italy, see Sigoniui de Regno Italise, Opp. torn. ii. with the 
notes of Saxiui, and the Annals of Mantpri, who might refer more distinetly to the antfaors <^liis great eol- 
leetlon. 

(3) See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end <^ his Treatise del Monnoyei de Franee, in wUefa he pro- 
daces some Roman cbins of the French emperors. 

(3) Roraanoruraaliauandosenri, scilicet BurgundioneSfRomanisimperent? . . . Romania urtnsdigmtaa ad 
tantam est stnhitiam ducu. ut meretricura etiam imperio pareat? (lintprand, lib. iiL c. IS. p. 450.) Sigonios 
(lib. Ti. p. 4oa) positively affirms the renovation of the consulship; but In the old writen. Alberieui is maie 
frequently styled princeps Romanomm. 

(4) Ditroar, p. 354 apnd Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 439. 

(5) This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon of Godfiey of Viteiho, (Script. IlaL 
tom^u. p^436, 437.) who flourished towards the end of the tweliUi centuryr (Fabricius, Bibliot. lAtia, »ed. 
? ^J^.^^» ***"• *}?• P* ^* **•>*• Mansi;) but his eridence, vhieh imposed on^Sigonius, is reasonably aoMQCted 
hy MmatovK ( Anmrii, torn. viij. p. 177.) ■ ■ " ^ ' * ^^ 
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OF THE ROMAK EMPIRE, 29^ 

tonreme the institotioiis of the Rpman monarchy. Bat his successors 0013^ ^^^ 
m their lires appeared on the banks of the Tiber, to receive tiieir crown in the 
VaticanuYl) Their absence was contemptible, their presence odious and formi-. 
dable. They descended from the Alps, at the head of their barbarians, who were 
strangers and enemies to the country; and their transient visit was a scene of tu* 
mult and bloodshed. (2) A faint remembrance of their ancestors still tormented 
the Romans; and they beheld with pious indignation the succession of Saxons, 
Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians, who usurped the purple and prerogatives of 
the Caesars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and reason, than to hold in 
obedience remote countries and foreign nations, in opposition to their inclination 
and interest. A torrent of barbarians may pass over the earth, but an extensive 
empire must be supported by a refined system of policy and oppression; in the 
centre, an absolute power, prompt in action, and nch in resources; a swift and 
easy communication with the extreme parts: fortifications to check the first effort 
of rebellion: a re^lar administration to protect and punish; and a well-disciplined 
army to inspire rear, without provoking discontent and despair. Far different was 
the situation of the^ German Caesars, who were ambitious to enslave the kingdom 
of Italy. Their patrimonial estates were stretched along the Rhine, or scattered 
m the provinces; but this ample domain was alienated by the imprudence or dis- 
tress ot successive princes; and their revenue from minute and vexatious preroga- 
tive, was scarcely sufficient for the maintenance of their household. Their troqps 
were formed by the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who passed the 
Alps with reluctance, assumed the hcense of rapine and disorder, and capriciously 
deserted before the end of the campaign. Whole armies were swept away by the 
pestilential influence of the cliraateilhe survivors^brought back the bones of their 
princes and nobles, (3) and the effects of their own intemperance were often im- 
puted to the treachery and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least in the cala- 
mities of the barbarians. This irregular tyranny might contend on equal terms 
with the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the people, or the reader, be much inte- 
rested in the event of the quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Lombards rekindled the flame of industry and freedom; and the generous example 
was at length imitated by the republics of Tuscany. In the Italian cities a mu- 
nicipal government had never been totally abolished; and their first privileges were 
granted by the favour and policy of the emperors, who were desirous of erecting a 
plebeian barrier against t^e independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, 
the daily extension of their power and pretensions, were fou* ded on the numbers 
and spirit of these rising communities. (4) Each city filled the measure of her 
diocess or district: the Jurisdiction of the counts and bishops, of the marquises and 
counts, was banished from the land; and the proudest nobles were persuaded or 
compelled to desert their solitary castles, and to embrace the more honourable 
character of freemen and magistrates. The legislative authority was inherent in 
the general assembly; but the executive powers were intrustea to three consuls, 
annually chosen from the three orders of cafttaina, vah)a88ora^{5) and commons, 
into which the republic was divided. Under the protection of equal law, the la- 
bours of commerce and apiculture were gradually revived; but the martial spirit 
of the Lombards was nourished by the presence of danger; and as often as the bell 
was rung, or the standard (6) erected, the gates of the city poured forth a nu- 
merous and intrepid band, whose zeal in. their own cause was soon guided by the 
use and discipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts, the pride of the 



••me erron of time and fiict. (lib. vi. p. 44 1—440.) 
^) In ft quarrel at the coronation of Conrad II. Maratori ukes leave to obserre— doveano ben essere alloni 
iiniscip'.inati. Barbariofftoif ia<i i Tedeschi. Annal. torn. viii. p. 368. 

(3) After boilinn; away the flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were a necessary piece of travelling fumi- 
tore; and a German who was using it for his brother, promised it to a friend, af\er it should have been em- 
plojred for himself. (Schmidt, torn. iii. p. 423, 424.) The same author observes that the whole Saxon line was 
exurtgtiisbed in Italy, (tom. i. p. 440.) 

(4) Otho, bishop of Prinsinir<!n, has left an important passage on the Italian cUies; <lib. ii. e. 13. in Script. 
Ital. tom. vi. p. 707—710.) and the rise, progress and government of these republics, are perfectly •illastralod 
bj Munatori. (Antiquitat. ItaL Medii Avi, tom. iv. dissert. 45—52. p. 1—675. Aanal. tom. 8—10.) 

(5) Forthese titles, ^ee Selden, ('fities of Honour, vol. iii. part 1. p. 488.) Dacange, (Glon. Latin, tom. ii. 
p. 140. tom. vi. p. 776.) and St. Marc ( Abrege Chronologiqoe, torn. ii. p. 719.) 

X6) The.Lo^ibards invented and used the carodum, a standard planted on a car or wagon, drawn by a 
<tiswA of ozQD* Docangieytom. u* p. 194, 195. Muracori, ilntiquUat. tom.li. dls. 36. p. 480—493.) 
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Csssars was overthrown; and the invincible genius of liberty prevailed ovfet the 
two Frederics, the greatest princes of the middle age: the first, superior perhaps 
in military prowess; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer accom* 
. plishmentsof peace and learning* 

Ambitious of restoring the honours of the purple, Frederic I. invaded the re- 
pubUcs of Lombardy, with the arts of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the 
cruelty of a tyrant. The recent discovfery of the Pandects had renewed a science 
most favouraWe to despotism; and his venal advocates proclaimed the dmperor the 
absolute master of the lives and properties of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, 
in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia; and the revenue 
of Itialy was fixed at thirty thousand -pounds of silver,(l) which were multiplied to 
an mdefinite demand, by the rapine of the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities were 
reduced by the terror or force of his arms; his captives were delivered to the exe- 
cutioner, or shot from his military engines; and, after the siege and surrender of 
Milan, the buildings of that stately capital were rased to the ground; three hundred 
hostages were sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in four vil- 
lages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror. (2) But Milan soon rose from 
her ashes; and the league of Lombardy was cemented by distress: their cause w^ 
espoused by Venice, rope Alexander III., and the Greek emperor: the fabric of 
oppression was overturned in a day; and in the treaty of Constance, Frederic sub- 
scribed, with some reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His grand- 
son contended with their vigour and maturity; but Frederic 11.(3) was endowed 
with some personal atKl peculiar advantages. His birth and education recom- 
mended him to the Italians; and in the implacable discord of the two factions, the 
Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs displayed the banner of 
liberty and the church. The court of Rome had slumbered, when his father 
Henry VI. was permitted to unite with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily; and from these hereditary realms, the son derived an ample and ready 
supply of troops and treasure. Yet Frederic II. was finally oppressed by the arms 
of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican; his kingdom was pven to a 
stranger, and the last of his family was beheaded at Naples on a pubhc scaffold, 
touring sixty years, no emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was remembered 
only by the ignominious sale of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the west were pleased to decorate their chief with 
the title of emperor; but it was not their design to invest him with the despotism 
of Constantine and Justinian. The pei'sons of the Germans were free, their con- 
quests were their own, and their national character was animated by a spirit which 
scorned the servile jurisprudence of the new or the ancient Roman. It would have 
been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch on the armed freemen, 
Who were impatient of a magistrate; on the bold, who refused to obey; on the 
powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of Charlemagne and Otho was 
distributed among the dukes of the nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who all united the civil 
and military authority as it had been delegated to the lieutenants of the first Caesars. 
The Roman governors, who, for the most part, were soldiers of fortune, seduced 
their mercenary legions, assumed the imperial purple, and either failed or suc- 
ceeded in their revolt, without wounding the power and unity of government. If 
the dukes^ margraves, and counts, of Germany were less audacious in their claims, 
the consequences of their success were more lasting and pernicious to the state* 
Instead of aiiping at the suj^reme rank, they silently laboured to establish and ap- 
propriate their provincial indep^pndence. Their ambition was seconded by the 
weight of their estate^ and v;assais, their mutual example and support, the common 
Interest of the subordinate nobility, the change of princes and families, the minori- 
ties of Otho III. and Heniy IV., the ambition of the popes, and the vain pursuits 
pi the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All the attributes of regal and territorial 
jurisdiction were gradually usurped bv the commanders of the provinces; the rig^ ^ 
of peace and war, of life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and 
domestic economy. Whatever had been seized by violence, was ratified by favour 

(1) Gimther Ligurinii«, Ub. viit. 584. et teq. apad. Schmtdt, torn. iii. p. 309. 

(2) Solos imperator faeiem suam firmavit ut petvain. (Bucarri. de Eseidio Mediolant, Script. Ital. ton^ Tk 
p, 017.) Thit ▼oiume^of Mntatori conuins the orig^als of the history of Frederic I. which must be eompand 
witti doe regard to the eircumitances and prejudices of each German or Lombard writer. 

(sy For »be h'utmf of Frederic n. and the botiie of SwaWa at Naptet, see Oiannoae, Iitoria Civile, torn. & 
libkSiiv— x». . 
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^ distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote or a voluntary service; 
vhatever had been granted to one, could not, without injury, be denied to his buc- 
:essor or equal; and every act of local or temporary possession was insen^bly 
^Tioulded into the constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In everjr province, the 
risible presence of the duke or count was interposed between the throne and the 
aobles; the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private chief; and the stand* 
ard, which he received from his sovereign, was often raised against him in the 
field. The temporal power of the clergy was cherished and exalted by the super*- 
stition or policy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depended on 
their moderation and fidelity; and the bishoprics of Germany were made equal in 
extent and privilege, superior in wealth and population, to the most ample states 
of the military order. As long as the emperors retained the prero^tive of be- 
stowing on every vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular benefices, their cause was 
maintained by the gratitude or ambition of their friends and fdvoiirites. But in 
the quarrel of the investitures, they were deprived of their influence over the Epis- 
copal chapters; the freedom of election was restored, and the sovereign was re- 
duced, by a solemn mockery, to his ^rat prayers^ the recommendation, ohce in 
his reign, to a single prebend in each church. The secular governors, instead of 
being recalled at the will of a superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of 
their peers. In the first age of the monarchy, the appointment of the son to the 
duchy or county of his father, was solicited as a favour; it was gradually obtained 
as a custom, and extorted as a right: the lineal succession was often extended to 
the collateral or female branches; the states of the empire (their popular, and at . 
length their legal appellation) were divided and alienated by testament and sale; 
and all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a brivate and perpetual inheritance. 
The emperor could not even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and ex- 
tinction : within the term of a year, he was obliged to dispose of the vacant fief, and 
in the choice of the candidate, it was his duty to consult either the general or the 
provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic 11. Germany was left a monster with. a hundred 
heads. A crowd of princes and prelates disputed the ruins of the empire; the 
lords of the innumerM)le castles were less prone to obey, than to imitate, their su- 
periors; and according to the measure of their strength, their incessant hostilities 
received the names of conquest or robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the laws and planners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France and 
Italy were shivered into fragments by the violence of the same tempest. But the 
Italian cities and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, while the union 
of the Germans had produced, under the name of an empire, a great system of a 
federative republic. In the frequent, and at last the perpetual, institution of diets, 
a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a common legislature are still 
exercised by the three branches or colleges of the electors, the princes, and the 
free and imperial cities of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories 
were permitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the exclusive pri- 
vilege of choosing the Roman emperor; and these electors were the king of Bo- 
hemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, the count palatine of 
the Rhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. IL 
The college of princes and prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude : 
they reduced to four representative votes, the long series of independent counts, 
and excluded the nobles or equestrian order; sixtv thousand of whom, as in the 
Polish diets, had appeared on norseback in the field of election. III. The pride 
of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, wisely adopted the commons 
as the third branch of the legislature, and, in the progress of society, they were 
introduced about the same era into the national assemblies of France, England, 
and Germany. The Hanseatic lea^e commanded the tratje and navigation of 
the north; the confederates of the Rhine secured the peace and intercourse of the 
inland country: the influence of the cities has been adequate to their wealth and 
policy, and their negative still invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges of 
electors and princes. (1) 

(1) In the Hnmense labyrinth of the jut fiublicam of Germany, I must either quote one writer or a thou- 
sand; and I had rather trust to one faithful ^nide, than transcribe, on credit, a multitude of names and pus- 
saget. Thats^aideis M. Pfeffel,the author of the b^t lei^al and constitutional history that I know of any 
•country. (Nourel Abre;fi:e Chronotogique de THistoire et du Droit PabUc d'AUema^ne, Paris, 1776, 2 vols, in 
' 4to.) His learning and judgment have discerned the most interesting facts; his simple brevity comprises them 
kk a nftrrow space; his chronological order distributes ^em under the proper dates; and an etabonite index 
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It is in the fourteenth centaiy# that -we may view in the strongest light the 8tat» 
and contrast of the Roman exnpire of Germany, which no longer held, except on 
the borders of the Rhine and Iianube, a single province of Trajan or Constantine. 
Their unworthy successors were the counts of Hapsbun^, of Nassau, of Luxem- 
burgh, and of Schwartzenburgh: the emperor Henry VIl. procured for his son die 
crown of Bohemia, and his gnuidson Charles IV. was bom among a people, strange 
and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans themselves. (1]) After the .ex- 
communication of Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise <^ the vacant 
empire from the Roman pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, af- 
fected the dominion of the earth. The death of his competitors united the elec- 
toral college, and Charles was unanimously saluted king of the Romans, and future 
emperor: a title which in the same age was prostituted to the Caesars oi Germa- 
ny and Greece. The Geiman emperor was no more than the elective and impo- 
tent magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a village that 
he might call his own. His best prerogative was the right of presid'mg and pro- 
'ng in the nati(»ial senate, which was convened at his summons; and his native 
jdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adjacent city of Nuremburg, was the 
firmest seat of his power and the richest source of his revenue. The army with 
wluch he passed the Alps consisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral of 
St Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the iron crown, which tradition ascribed 
to the Lombard monarchy; but he was admitted only with a peaceful train; the 
gates of the city were shut upon him; and the king of Ital^ was held a captive by 
the arms of the Visconti, whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of MUan. In the 
Vatican he was again crowned with the golden crown of the empire; but, in obe- 
dience to a secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately withdrew, without re- 
sing a angle night within the walls of Rome. The eloquent Petrarch, (2) whose 
acy revived the visionary glories of the capitol, deplores and upbraids the igno- 
minious flight of the Bohemian; and even nis cotemporaries could observe, that- 
the scde exercise of his authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges and titles. 
The gold of Italy secured the election of his son; but such was the shamefiil po- 
verty of the Roman emperor, that his person was arrested by a butcher in the 
streets of Worms, and was detained in tae public inn, as a pledge or hostage for 
the payment of his expenses. 

From this humiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent majesty of the same 
Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden bull, which fixes the Germanic 
constitution, is promulgated in the style of a sovereign and legislator. A hundred 

Erinces bowed before his throne, and exalted their own dignity by the voluntary 
onours which they 3rielded to their chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the 
hereditary great officers, the seven electors, who in rank and title were equal to 
kings, performed their solemn and domestic service of the palace. The se&ls of 
the triple kingdom were borne in state by the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Itily, and Aries. The great 
marshal, on horseback, exercised his function with a silver measure of oat^ 
which he emptied on the ground, and immediately dismounted to regulate the 
order of the guests. The ereat steward, the count palatine of the Rhine, placed 
the dishes on the table. The great chamberlain, the margrave of Brandenburg, 
presented, after the repast, the golden ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bo- 
nemia, as great cup-bearer, was represented by the empefor's brother, the duke 
of Luxemburg and Brabant; and the procession was closed by the great huntsman, 
who introduced a boar and a stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds. (3) 
Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined to Germany alone; the heredi- 
tary monarchs of Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity; he 
was the first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of the great republic of 

\ , 

coUecti tbem under tlieir respective Iieadt. To this work, in a leai perfect state, Dr. Robertson wat jrateTuI- 
If indebted for that masterlj sl^etch which traces even the modem changes of the Germanic bodf. The Cor- 
pus Histories Gerroanicse of StruviiM, has been likewiib consulted, the more usefully, as that huge eom|nlatkm 
t$ fortified in every page with the original texts. 

(1) 'lietperscnaUMfChnr]e» IV. must not be considered as a harbarian. After his education at Paris, he reco- 
vered the use of tflSjSohemian, his native idiom: and the emperor conversed and wrote with equal fteility in 
Wench, Latin, Italian, and German. (Struviut, p. 6i5,6lfl.) Petrarch always represents him as a polite and 
learned prince. 

(2) Besides the German and Italian historians, the expedition of Charles IV. is painted in lively and ork^ 
iial colours in the curious Memoiret nir la Vie de Petrarque, torn. iii. p. 370—430. By the Abbe de Smtm 
xwhote prolixity has never been blamed by any reader of taste and enriotity. ^ 

(sy^ee the whoI\p ceremony in Strtirivs, p» 629. 
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Ae west:f l)^to his person the title of mi^est^ was long appropriated; and he dis* 
puted with the pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings and assembling^ 
councns. The oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartons, was a pensioiver m 
Charles IV. and his school resounded with thf.doctrine» that the Roman emperor 
wasithe rightful sovereign of the earth, froti^he rising to the setting sun. The 
contrary opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as a heresy; since even the 
gospel had pronounced, " And there went forth a decree from C»sar Augustus^ 
that all the world should be taxed. "(2) 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus and Charies, 
strong and striking will be the contrast between the two Cssars; the Bohemian, 
who concealed his weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, who 
di^;uised his strength under the semblance of modesty. At the head of his victo- 
rious legions, in his reign over the sea and land, from the Nile and Euphrates to 
the Atlantic ocean, Augustus professed himself the servant of the state and the 
equal of his fellow-citizens. The conqueror of Rome and her provinces assumed 
the popular and legal forms of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was. 
the law of mankind, but in the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice of 
the senate and people; and, from their decrees, their master accepted and renewed 
his temporary commission to administer to the republic In his dress, his domes- 
tics,(3) his titles, in aU the offices of social life, Augustus maintained the character 
of a private Roman: and his most artful flatterers respected the secret of his ab- 
sdute and perpetual monarchy. 

CHAPTER L. 

DeaeripHon of Arabia and Us inhabitants. — Birthy eharader^ anddodrine^ ofMahomd.-^ 
He preaches at Mecca, — Flies to Medina, — Propagates Ms reKgion by tm sword, — Fb- 
hmtary or reluctant submission of the Jlrabs, — Ms death and successors. — The claims 
and fortunes ofAli and his descendants. 

After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Cssars of Constantinople 
aod Germany, I now descend, in the reign of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of 
the Greek monarchy. While the state was exhausted by the Persian war, and 
the church was distracted by the Nestorian and Monophysite sects, Mahomet,, 
with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the 
ruins of Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet,^ the man- 
ners of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes of the decline 
and fall of the eastern empire; and our eyes are curiously intent on one of the most 
memorable revolutions which have impressed a new and lasting character on the 
nations of the globe. (4)' 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, the Arabian 
peninsula, (5) may be conceived as a triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions^ 

(1) The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at ht beads, was nerer represeoted wiUi more dig* 
^nr than in Uie council of Constance. See Lenfknt's History of that asaemblj. 

C*) Grravina, Orin^ines Juris CiTilis^ p. 108. 

(3) Six thousand urns have been dNcorered of dke slaves and ffineedmen of Aurnstus and Li^. So minute 
was the division of office, that one slave was appointed to weieh the wool which was spun by the empress*li 
maids, another for the care of her Up dof « &c VCamere Sepoiehral^, &o. by Blanchini. Extract of his work, 
in the Mblbtheque Italique, torn. iv. p. 1,75. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, torn. vi. p. 350.> But these servants 
wer»of the same rank, and possibly not more numerous than those of Follio or Lentulus. They only prove 
the general riches of the city. 

(4; As in this and the followinfir chapter I shall display much Arabic learning, I must profess roy total igno> 
lanceof the oriental toni^es, and my gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have transAned their science 
into the Latin, French, and English umguages. Their collections, versions, and histories, I shall occasionally 



(5) The geographers of Arattta may be iiifidi>diDtfl tbret? cU««>.— l. Tlie Greeks and Lttiinit whose pro« 
gresnve knowledge may lie tmcef) in A^eitliartitlii, (i!i lirbK Rubm, in Hiid«ian, Grfoj^r^bh. Minor, tom. i.) I^ 
odorus Sieulus«(tom.i. lib. ii. p. i^P— idt. Tib. uL \\. 2il'Ste, *^n. WeiJtiLrKgr) Straps dab. xvi, p. lllS— 1114; 
from Eratosthenes, p. 1132^113^ Irotii Ariciriidora)^ D i on f^i ui « (P^ milfoil, 927-«'>(^9.} Plin:}< (Hist. Natur. 5« 
li»(J. 32.) and Ptolemy. (Ut^cript. *^i Tahulic UrMiim, in Hiiilwii, torn, liij 8- The drabj^^ ivrUeri^ who have 
treated me subject with tbQ 2eal of rmrtfiHiiiii or iJeTDtion; the irxtmcti af Tocutik (^jH^imc-n Hist. Arabnm, 
p. Ids— 128.) from the Gr-i^mphy of tlie Sherif nk EdriKii^ r^ndtr ut stilt more diiitBiUktiti] viUh the version or 
abridgment (p. 24— 27.44— jfi, ]DS, kc- UQ, ^v.} which rfae MimntteA hiivr publishtMl undvr the absurd title of 
6eograpbiaNubiensis;(Psrti, lei'aO but th^- Latin nnt{ Fi^-nch cmEiiF;atoiN« Gn*t*, (m HDdion,tom. iii.) and 
Galland, (Voyage de la raleitiae iiaf Ui Raqidf ^p. ^65^146.) have (i|icnMi to m ihe Ambie of Abulfeda, the 
most eoinonsand correct accauni of the iH'ninmln,^ nvhieb tnjty bt ^nrichi^dt howcvOTt fr&m the Bibliotheque 
Orientaie of 0*Herbelot, \t. l^. ct tWbi p%ssitti. %. The Eurgpemt tretTelitrt^ataoae whotn Shti^r (p. 4S8— 455.) 
and Niebuhr, (nescriptionj. 1T7J, Vt>>ag«,{afn* !> I77ft.) tli^erve un hoaoarable dUtiastjon: Basehing (Geo* 
SnipluepirBeiinger,UNrh vrJKp, il^^n^^*) bw i^mpilcd wiOi j^jtfirnjcn^ tnd d*AiiviUc^s >laill (OiWS Vete. 
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From the northern point of Beles,(l) on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred 
miles is termmated 6y the straits of Babelmandel and the land of frankincense. 
About half this length may be allowed for the middle breadth from east to west, 
from Bassora to Suez, from the Peii^ gulf to the Re^ Sea. (2) The sides of 
the tiiangle are gradually enlarged,»%d the southern basin presents a front of a 
thousand miles to the Indian ocean. The entire surface (^ the peninsula exceeds 
in a fbiurfold prq;>ortion that of Germany or France; but the far greater part has 
been jutitiy stigmatized with the epithets of the etony and the »andi^. Even the 
wilds of TarUry are decked by the hand of nature with lofty trees and luxuriant 
herbage; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort and sodety from the 
presence of vegetable life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains, and the face (^ the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched by the direct hnd intense rays of a tropical 
sun. Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, 
diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour; the hillocks of sand, which they alter- 
nately raise and scatter, are compared to the billows pf the ocean, and whole ca- 
ravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The common 
benefits of water are an object of desire and contest; and such is the scarcity c^ 
wood, that some art is requisite to preserve and propagate the element of tire, 
Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which fertilize the soil, and convey its pro- 
duce to the adjacent regions: the torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by 
the thirsty edrth: the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that strike 
their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews of the night; a 
scanty supply of rain is collected in cistexsis and aqueducts; the wells and springs 
are the secret treasure of the desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca,(3) after many 
a dry and sultry march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters, which have 
rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the general and genuine picture 
of the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of any local 
or partial enjoyments, A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, 
are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots which 
can afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and wnich encou- 
rage their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. . The high 
lands that border on the Indian ocean are distinguished by their superior plenty of 
wood and water; the air is more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, the ani- 
mals and the human race more numerous: the fertility of the soil invites and re- 
wards the toil of the husbandman; and the peculiar gifts of frankincense, (4) and 
coffee have attracted in different ages the merchants of the world. If it be com- 
pared with the rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve the 
appellation of the ha/ifiy: and the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction has been 
suggested by contrast and countenanced by distance. It was for this earthly pa- 
radi^ that nature had reserved her choicest favours and her most curious work- 
manship: the incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the 
natives: the soil was impregnated with gold(5) and gems, and both the land and 
sea were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. This division of the 
sandy, the stony, and the hafi/iy, so familiar to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown 
to the Arabians themselves: and it is singular enough, that a country, whose lan- 
guage and inhabitants h^ve ever been the same, should scarcely retam a vestige of 
its ancient geography. The maritime districts of Bahrein and Oman ar& oppo- 

ribus Xotus, and Ire l^artie de I'Asie) sboald lie befbre the reader with his Geographie Ancienne, torn. ii. pw 
S08-831. 
(1) Abalfed. Descript. Arabise, p. 1. D*AnTille, PEaphrate et 1e Tigre, p. 19, 30. It was in this plaee, the 

Jiaradiie or garden of a satrap, that Xenophon and the Greeks first passed the Euphrates. (Anabasis, Itb. L e. 
0. p. 39. edit. Welts.) 

(3) Reland has proTed, wiUi mnch saperflaoas learning, 1. That our Bed Sea, (tbe AralMm gulf) if not 
more than a part of the Mare Ruhrum, the "E^fm 6»\iKrTn of the ancients, which w^s extended to the indefinite 
space of the Indian ocean. 3. That the synonymous words tfoSpog (ti9io\]/$, alluded to the cohmr of the blaeki 
or negroes. (Dissert. Miscell. torn. L p. 091-J617.) 

(3) In the thirty days or stttions, between Cairo and Meeea, there are fifteen destitute of good water. See 
the ronte of the Hadjees, in Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

(4) The aromatict, especially the eA«« or frankincense of Arabia, occupy the twelfth book of Pliny. Our 
great poet (Paradise Lost, lib. ir.) introduces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown by the north-east 
wind from the Sabsean coast:— 

■ Many a lea^e, 
Pleai'd with the grateful scent, old Ocean smiles. 
(Ptin. Hist. Natur. xu. 43.) 

(5) Agathareides affirms, that lumps of pun^ gold were found, from the size of an oKve to that ef a mt; 
that iron was twice, and silver ten times the value of gold, (de Mari Rnbro, p. 66.) These real or imagiiMry 
titaauret are Taaished} «nd no gold nunes arrat preient known in Ai^lua. CNiebtihr, OeseriiKioB^pUM) 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 3^ 

ate to the realm of Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at 
least the situation of Arabia Felix: the name of J^eged is extended over the inland 
space; and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the province of Hejaz along the 
coast of the Red Sea. (1) 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of subsistence; and the in- 
habitants of this vast peninsula might be outnumbered by the subjects of a fertile 
and industrious province. Along the shores of the Persian gulf, of the ocean, and 
even of the Red Sea, the Ictkyo/ihagi,(2) or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
quest of their precarious food. In this primitive and abject state, which ill de- 
serves the name of society, the human brute without art or laws, almost without 
sense or language, is poorly distinguished from the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage 
was restrained from multiplying his race, by the wants and pursuits which con-* 
fined his existence to the narrow margin oi the sea-coast But at an early period 
of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had emerged frpm this scene of misery; 
and as the naked wilderness could not maintain a people of hunters, they rose at 
once to the more secure and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same life is 
uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert, and in the portrdt of the 
modem Bedoweens, we may trace the features of their ancestors,(3) who, in the 
age of Moses or Mahomet dwelt under similar tents, and conducted their horses, 
and camels, and sheep, to the same sprin|;s and pastures. Our toil is lessened, 
and our wealth is increased, by our dominion over the useful animals > and the 
Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute possession of a faithful friend -and a 
laborious slave. (4) Arabia, in the opinion ot the naturalist, is the genuine and 
original country of the horse; the climate most pixjpitious, not indeed to the size, 
but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, 
the Spanish, and the English breed, is derived from a mixture of Arabian blood ;(5) 
the Bedoweens preserve, with superstitious care, the honours and the memory of 
the purest race; the males are sold at a high price, but the females are seldom 
alienated: and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed among the tribes as a subject 
of joy and mutual congratulation. These horses are educated in the tents, among; 
the children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains them in the ha- 
bits of gentleness and attachment. They are accustomed only to walk and to gal- 
lop: their sensations are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the 
whip: their powers are reserved fbr the moments of flight and pursuit; but no 
sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart away with 
the swiftness of the wind; and if their friend be dismounted in the rapid career, 
they instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In the sands of Africa and Ara- 
bia, the camel is a sacred and precious §ift. That strong and patient beast of bur- 
den can perform, without eating and drinking, a journey of several days; and a re- 
servoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, 
whose body is imprinted with the marks of servitude; the larger breed is capable 
of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds, and the dromedary, of a lighter, 
and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, 
almost every part of the camel is serviceable to man; her milk is plentiful and nu- 
tritious: the younger and tender flesh has the taste of veal:(6) a valuable salt is 
extracted from the urine: the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel; and the long 

(1) Comalt, penite, and <tady the Speeimen Historia Arabum of Pocock! (Oxon. 1650, in 4to.) The thirty 
pages of text and renian are extracted from the Dynasties of Gresrory Abalpharagius, which Pocock after- 
vrardt translated: (Oxon. 1603, in 4to.) the three hundred and fifty-eight notes from a classic and original 
work on the Arabian antiquities. 

(2) Arrian remarks the Icthvophacri of the coast of Hefas^, (Periplns Maris Erytbrsei, p. 12.) and beyond 
Aden. (p. 15.) It seems probable that the shores of the Red Sea, (in the laVgest sense) were occupied by these 
tftvages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrus; but I can hardlv believe that any cannibals were left among the sa-r 
TAffes m the reign of Justinian. (Procop. de Bell. Penic. lib. i. c. 19.) 

(3) See the Specimen Historise Arabum of Pocock, p. 2. 5. 36, &c. The journey of M. d'Arvieux, {n I664, 
to the camp of the emir of mount Carmel, (Voyage de la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718.) exhibits a pleasing and 
original picture of the life of the Bedoweens< which may be illustrated from Niebobr (Description de TArabie, 
p. 327 — 344.) and Volney, (torn. i. p. 343-^-385.) the last and most ]udieious of our Syrian travellers. 

(4) Read (it i* no unpleasant task) the incomparable articles of the horse and the camel^ in the Natural His- 
tory of M. de Buffon. 

^5) For the Arabian horses, see d*Arvieux (p. 159—173.) and Niebuhr. (p. 142—144.) At the end of the 
thirteenth century, the horses of Naged were esteemed sure-footed, those of Yemen strong and serviceable, 
those of Hejaz most noble. The horses of Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally despised, as having 
too much body and too little spirit: d^Herbelot, Bibliot. Orien%» p«339.) their strength was requisite to bear the 
weight of the knight and his armour. 

(0) Qui camibus camek>rum vesci solent odii tenaces sunt, was the opinion of an Arabian physician. (Poct 
cock. Specimen, p. 88.) Mahomet himielf, who was fond of milk> prefera the cow, and doc9 not even mentipn 

Voi. Ill, 39 ^ . 
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hsdr, which falls each year and is renewed, is coaTsely maimfactured into the f»ff'' 
ments, the furniture and the tents, of the Bedoweens. In the rainy seasons they 
consume the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert: during the heats of sum- 
mer and the scarcity of winter, they remove their encampments to the sea-coast^ 
the hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and have often ex- 
torted the dangerous Ucense of visiting the banks of the Njle, and the villages of 
Syria and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distressj. 
and though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may apprc^riate the fruits of 
industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the {>ossesaon of more solid and pleasing 
luxury, than the proudest emir, wno marches in the £eld at the head of t«i thou- 
sand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes of Scythia and the 
Arabian tribes, since many of the latter were collected into towns, and employed 
in the labours of trade and agriculture* A part of their time and industry wa» 
still devoted to the management of their cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, 
with their brethren of the desert; and the Bedoweens deriv^ from their useful 
intercourse, some supply of their wants, and some rudiments of art and know- 
ledge. A mong the forty-two cities of Arabia,( 1 ) enumerated by Abulfeda, the most 
ancient and populous were situate in the happy Yemen; the towers of Saana,(2) 
and the marvellous reservoir of Merab,(3) were constructed by the kings of the 

• Homerites; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic glories of Me- 
dina(4) and Mecca, (5) near the Red Sea, and at the distance from each other erf" 
two hundred and seventy miles. The last of these holy places was known to the 

^ Greeks under the name of Macoraba; and the termination erf the word is expres- 
sive of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flourishing period, exceed- 
ed the size and populousness of Marseilles. Some latent motive, perhaps of su- 
perstition, must have impelled the founders, in the choice of a most uBpro* 
mising situation. They erected their habitations of n^ud or stone, in a plain about 
two miles long, and one mile broad, at the foot of three barren mountains: the scmI 
is a rock, the water, even of the holy v\^ll of Zemzem, is bitter or brackish; the 
pastures are remote from the city: and grapes are transported above seventy miles 
from the gardens of Tayet The fame and spirit of the Koreishites, who rdgned 
in Mecca, were conspicuous among the Arabian tribes; but their ungrateful soil 
refused the labours of agriculture, and their position was favourable to the enter- 
prises of trade. By the sea-port of Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles, they 
maintained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia; and that Christian kingdon^ 
afforded the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The treasures of Africa 
. were conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha or Katiff, in the province of Bahrein^ 
a city built, as it is said, of rock salt, by the Chaldean exiles :(6) and from thence» 
with the native pearls of the Persian gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth 
of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, a month's jour- 
ney, between Yemen on the right, and Syria on* the left hand. The former was 
the winter, the latter the summer, stations of her caravans; and their seasonable 
arrival relieved the ships of India from their tedious and troublesome navigation 
of the Red Sea. In the markets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of Urnan 



the camel; bat the diet of Mecca, and Medina, was already more luxurious. (Gagnier, Vie de Mafaomet, torn, 
iii. p. 404.) 

(1) Yet Marcian of Heraelea fin Periplo, p. 16. in torn. i. Hudson, Minor. Geogrrapb.) reckons one hundred 
and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix. The size of the towns might be small— the faith of the wnter might be 
brge. 

(2) It is compared br Abulfeda (m Hudson, torn. iii. p. 54.) to Damascus, and is still the resideneeof the bnsa 
of Yemen. (Voyages de Niebuhr,tom. i. p. 331-^42.) Saana is twenty-four parasangs from Dasar, ^ AboUbla, 
pk 51.) and sixty-eight from Aden. (p. S3.) 

(3) Poeock, Specimen, p. 57. Geo^raph. Kubiensis, p. 52. Moriaba, or Merab, six milef in cireuroftfeiice 
was destroyed by the lemons of Auirastus, (PUn. Hist. Kat. 0. 32.) and had not rerivetf in the foorteenth ccs-> 
tury. (Abulfed. De«cript. Arab. p. 58.) 

(4) The name of city^ Medina, was appropriated 
teat of »he prophet. The distnnces from Medina are . . 
caravan: (p. 15.) to Bahrein, fifleen; to Bassora, ei|;^te( 



of frankincense (Hadramant, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartaschj to Gaza, jn Syria, Pliny (HiiU 
Nat. 12. 32.) comput s sixry-ftve mansions of camels. These measures may assist fancy and elucidate facts. 

(5) Our notions of M'^cca must be drawn fW)m the Arabians. (d*Herbe1ot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 3<JS— 
371. Poeock, Specimen, p. 125-128. AbulU^wP* 11—40.) As no unbeliever is permitted t» enter the city, 
our travellers are silent; and the short hints wpiievenot, (Voyajires du Larant, part 1. p. 400.) are taken firaoi 
the suspicious mouth of an African renegado. Some Peniant counted six thousand houses. (Chardia, tan. 
Ir.p. 107.) % «., 

C«) Strabo, Ub. xri. p. 1110. See one of these talt-housei near Basion, in d*Herbek>t, Bibliot Orieat. p. 6. 
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tind Aden the camels of the Itoreishites were laden with a precious cargo of aro- 
matics; a supply of corn and manufactures was purchased m the fairs of Bostra 
and Damascus; the lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches in the streets of 
Mecca; and the noblest of her sons united the love of arms with the profession of 
merchandise. (1) 

The perpetusil independence of the Arabs has been the theme of praise among 
strangers and natives; and the arts of controversy transform this singular event 
into a prophecy and a miracle, in fevour of the posterity of Ismael.(2) Some ex- 
ceptions that can neither be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning 
as indiscreet as it is superfluous: the kingdom of Yemen has been successively sub- 
dued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt, (3) and the Turks:(4) 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian ty- 
rant; and the Roman province of Arabia(5) embraced the peculiar wilderness in 
which Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in the face of their bre- 
thren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local; the body of the nation has 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful monarchies; the arms of Sesostris and Cy- 
rus^ of Pompey and Trajan, could nev'er achieve the conquest of Arabia; the pre- 
sent sovereign of the Turksf6) may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his 
pride is reduced to solicit the iriendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to pro- 
voke, and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom are inscribed on 
the character and country of the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet(7) their in- 
trepid valour Had been severely felt by their neighbours in offensive and defensive 
war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed in the ha- 
'bits and discipline of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is aban- 
doned to the women of the tribe; but the martial youth under the banner of the 
emir, is ever on horseback, and in the field, to practise the exercise of the bow, 
the javelin, and the scimitar. The long memory of their independence is the 
^rmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding generations are animated to prove 
their descent, and to maintain their inheritance. Their domestic feuds are sus- 
pended on the approach of a common enemy; and in their last hostilities against 
the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand 
of the confederates. When they advance to battle, the hope of victory is in the 
front; in the rear the assurance of a reti^eat. Their horses and camels, who in 
eight or ten days can perform a march of fouivor five hundred miles, disappear 
before the conqueror; the secret waters of the desert elude his search; and his 
victorious troops^are consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of 
an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the burn- 
ing solitude. The arms and deserts of the BedOweens are not only the safe-guards 
of their own freedom, but the barriers also of the happy Arabia: whose inhabi- 
tants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of the soil and climate. The 
legions of Augustus melted away in disease and^ lassitude ;( 8) and it is only by a 
tnaval power that the reduction of Yemen has been successfully attempted^ When 

(1) Mirnm dictu ex innamerii popolic pan eeqoa in eonpnerciUtmt in latrociniis Heget. (Plin. Hiit. Nat. €. 
S2.) See Sale's Koran, Sural, 106. p. 503. Pocock. Specimen, p. 2. d'Herbf lot. Bibtiot. Orient, p. 361. Pri« 
deaax's Life of Mahomet, p. 5. Gac^nier. Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. p. 72. 1 20. 126, 8rc. 

(2) A naraeleu doctor (UniTenal Hist. toI. 20. octavo edition) has formally demonstrated the troth of 
'ChrittiaDitT by theindependenee of the Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, might dispute the 
meaning or the text, (Genet, xvi. 12.) the extent of the application, and the foundation of the pedigree. 

(3) It was subdued, A. D. 1173. by a brother of the neat Saladin, who founded a dynasty of Curds or Ayoa- 
Intet (Gui(^cs, Hist, des Hum, torn. i. p. 425. I>*Herbelot, p. 477.) ' 

.(4) By the fieutenant of Soliman, ftL» D. 1S38.) and Selim II. (1S68.) See Canterair's Hist, of the Othmftn 
Empire, p. 201. 2J1. The pasha, who resided at Saana, commanded twenty-one beys, but no revenue was ever 
remitted to the porte. (Marsigli, Stat»Militare de)l Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124.) and the Turks were ex- 
pelled about the year 1630. (Nidbohr, p. 167, 168.) 

(5) Of the Romui province, under llie name of AraUa and the third Palestine, the principal cities were 
Bostra and Petra« which dated their era from the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma.a lieutenant of 
Trajan. (Dion. Cassius. lib. Ixviii.) Petra was the capital of the Nabathee^ns, whose name is derived from 
the eldest of the sons of Ismael. (Genes, xxv. 12, Sec. with the Commentaries ef J«*rome. Le Clerc, and Cil- 
jnet.) Justinian relinquished a palm country often days' journey to the south of ^ah. (Procop. de Bell. Pep- 
a«e.Ixb>i.e. 19.) and tthe Romans maintained a centurian and a cOstom-house (Arrian in Periplo Maris Erf- 
thrsei. p. 11. in Hudson, tom. i) at a place (Muxif xw/uk, Pagtis Albus Hawara) in the territory of Medina. (D*An- 
vitle Memotre sur rBtn^pte, p. 243.) These real possessions, and some naval inroads of Trajan, (Peripl. p. 14, 
15.) are roaipified by history and medals into the Roman cotrquest of Aralua. 

(S) Miebuhr (Description de l*Arabia, p. 302. 303, 329— 33l.)affbrds the most recent and authentic intelHgenee 
0£ the Turkish empire in Arabia. 

(7) Diodorus Stoulos, torn. li. lib. xix. p. 390-393. edit. Wesseling) has clearly exposed the freedom of the 
Kabathsean Arabs, who resisted the arms of Antigonus and his son. 

(8) Straho, lib. xvL p. 1137— 1129. Plin. Hist. Natnr. 6. 32. iBIius Galltn landed near Medina, and marehed 
HMr a thousand miles into the Mrt of Yemen between Mareb and the ocean. The non ante devietis Sabe«e 
regibus, (Od. i. p. 29.) and the intacti AfiihQmihes«iiri, (Od« Hi. S4») of Horace^ attest the Tii^ porliy of 
Arabia. 
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Mahomet ^t«cted his holy standard, (1) that kingdom was a province of the 9tt* 
sian empire; yet seven princes of the nomerites still reigned in the mountsdns} 
and the vicegerent of Chosroes was tempted to foreet his distant country and his 
t^nfortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian represent the state of 
the independent Arabs, who were ^vided by interest or affection in the long quar- 
rel of the east; the tribe of Gaaaan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian terri- 
tory; the princes of Ihra were permitted to form a city about forty miles to the 
south wara of the ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy and 
vigorous: but their friendship was venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity ca- 
pncious: it was an easier task to excite than to disarm these roving barbarians; 
and in the familiar intercourse of war, they learned to see, and to despise, the 
splendid weakness both of Rome ^nd of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates^ 
tne Arabian tribes(2) were confounded by the Greeks and Latins, under the ge- 
nersd appellation of Sar ac£ns,(3) a name which every Christian mouth has been 
taught to pronounce with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national independence^ 
but the Arab is personally free; and ne enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of so- 
ciety, without forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, superstition, 
or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a particular family above the heads of their 
equals. The dignities of dieich and emir invariably descend in this chosen race; 
but the order of succession is loose and precarious; and the most worthy or aged 
of the tioble kinsmen are preferred to the simple, though important, office of com- 
posing disputes by their advice, and guiding valour by their example* Even a fe- 
male of sense and spirit has been permitted to command the countr)rmen of Ze- 
nobia. (4) The momentary junction of several tribes produises an army; their more 
lasting union constitutes a nation; and the supreme chief> the emir of emirs, whose 
banner is displayed at their head, may deserve, in the eyes o£ strangers, the honours 
of the kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse their power, they are quickly 
punished by the desertion of their subjects, who had been accustomed to a mild 
and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their steps are unconfined, the de- 
sert IS open, and the tribes and families are held together by a mutual and volun- 
tary compact. The softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of 
a monarch; but if he could not leave his palace without endangering his life,(5) 
the active powers of govemntent must have been devolved on his nobles and ma- 
gistrates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in the heart of Asia, the form 
t)r rather the substance, of a.commonwealtlK The grandfather of Mahomet, and 
his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic transactions as the Princes of 
their country; but they reigned, like Pericles at Athens^ or the Medici at Florence, 
by the opinion of their wisdom and integrity; their influence was divided with their 
patrimony; and the sceptre was transferred from the uncles of the prophet tq a 
younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. On solemn occasions they convened the 
assembly of the people; and since mankind must be either compelled or persuaded 
to obey, the use ana reputation of oratory among the ancient Arabs is tne clearest 
evidence of public freedom. (6) But their simple freedom was of a very different 
cast from the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, in 

%\) See the imperfeet histoid of teitien in Pocock, Specimen^i). 55— 08. of Htni, p. 06— 74. of GantB, p. 75; 
"^78. as far as it could be known or preserved in the time of ignorance. ' 

(3) The £x(MJU|ytica^u\M,/etvpta^f; TteuTstxatTOM-A^itrrev oanav ipnuovOftoi^ n»t M^to-n-oroi, are delcnbed bjMe- 
nander, (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149.) Proeopiac. (de Bell. Persic, lib. i. c. 17. 19. lib. ii. c. la) and, in thfe 
Ihoit liTely coioars, by Aauriianot Mlirceltinas, (lib. xir. c. 4.) who had ipoken of them as early at Ibe ttigu of 
Marcus. 

(3) The name whichfUsed by Ptolemy and Pliny, in a more confined, by Ammianw and Proeopias in a 
larger sense, has been derired, ridiculously, from Sarahf the wife of Abraham, obscurely ftom the Tillage ci 
"Saraka, (/mt« Vi^»TBnoui ; Stepban de Urbibas) more plausibly from the Arabic words, which signiAr a thievish 
character, or orteftfa/ situation. (Holtinger, Hist. Oriental, lib. i. c 1. p. 7, 8. Pocock, Specimen, p. 3S. 35. A^ 
leman. BibIiot.t>rient. torn. iv. p. 567.) Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies, i\ r«Nited by Pto- 
lemy, (Arabia, p. 3. 18. in Hudson, torn, iv.) who expressly remarks the western and southern poutioDa of the 
Sateens, then an obsenre tribe on the borders of Egypt. The appelhition cannot therefore allude to any fM> 
tional ehAtaeter; and, since it was imposed by strangers, it must be found, not in the AraUc, but in a fi»reign 



(4) &ilieeni . . . . teulieres aiunt in eos regnare. (Expositio toitias Mundi, p. 3. in Hudson, Com« iii.) The 
reign of MaTia is famous in ecclesiastical story. Pocock, Speeimen, p. 69. 88. 

(5) TUn igtivMi (96 TOW UxTiKttotv, is thc report of Agatharades,(de Bifari Rubra, p. 63,64. in Hudson, torn, i.) 
Biodoras Sieulas, (torn. i. lib. iii. c. 47. p. 315.) and Strabo. (lib. xvi. p. 1134.) But I much suspect that thii 
Is one ofthe popular tales, or extraordiiiaryaccidentt,whidi the credulity of travellers so oiten transfonni 
into a fact, a custom, and a law« 

(6) Non gloriabantur antiquitns Acabes, nisi gladio, hospite. et tUquetxHo, (Sephadint, apnd Poeoek, Sped* 
mo, p. 161, 103.) This g^ of speech they shared only with the Persians: and the laiteiitioin Anha wo«M 
■piSbably hftTc^iidained the nmple and suMimc logic of Demofltfaener. 
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vlucheach member possessed an undivided share of the civil and political rights 
oi the community. In the more simple state of the Arabs, the nation is free, be- 
cause each of her sons disdains a base submission to the will of a master. Hb 
breast is fortified with the austere virtues d£ courage, patience, and sobriety; th« 
love of independence prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command; and - 
the fear of aishonour guards him from the meaner apprehensions of pain, of dsm- 
ger, and of death. The gravity and firmness of the mind are conspicuous in hia 
outward demeanour: his »>eech is slow, weighty, and concise, he is seldom pro- 
voked to laughter, his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the venerable 
s]f mbol of manhood; and the sense of his own importance teaches him to accost 
his equals without levity, and his superiors without awe.(l) The liberty of the 
Saracens survived their conquest: the first caliphs indulged the bold and familiar 
. language of their subjects: tney ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the con* 
gregation: nor was it before the seat of empire was removed to the Tigris, that 
the Abbassides adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and 
Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may observe the causes that render them 
hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or enlarge, to molify or exas- 
perate, the social character. The separation of the Arabs from the rest oi man- 
kind, has accustomed them to confound the ideas of stranger and enemy; and the 
poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they believe ' 
and practise to the present hour. They pretend, that in the division of the earth, 
the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other branches of the human fa- 
mily; and that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might recover by fraud or force, 
the portion of inheritance, of which he had been unjustly deprived. According 
to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and mer- 
chandise: the caravans that traverse the desert are ransomed or pillaged; suid their 
neighbours, since the remote times of Job and Sesostris,(2) have been the victims 
of their rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, he 
rides furiously against him, crying with a loud voice, ** Undress thyself, thy aunt, 
(my wife,) is without a garment." A ready submission entitled him to mercy; resi^- 
ance will provoke the aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the blood which 
he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few associates, 
are branded with their genuine name; but the exploits of a numerous band as- 
sume the character of a lawful and honourable war. The temper of a people thus 
armed against mankind, was doubly inflamed by the domestic license of rapine, 
murder, and revenge. In the constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war 
is now confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of res- 
pectable potentates; but each Arab, with impunity and renown, might point his 
javelin against the life of his countryman. The union of the nation consisted only 
m SL vague resemiblance of language and manners; and in each community, the 
jurisdiction of the magistrate was mute and impotent. Of the time of ignorance 
which preceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles(3) are recorded by tradi- 
tion: hostility was imbittered with the rancour of civil faction: and the recital, in 
prose or verse, of an obsolete feud, was sufficient to rekindle the same passions 
among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In private life, every man, at least 
every family, was the judge and avenger of his own cause. The nice sen»bility 
•of honour, which weighs the insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly venom 
on the quarrels of the Arabs: the honour of their women, and of their iearda, is 
most easily wounded; an indecent action, a contemptuous word, can be expi- 
ated only by the blood of the offender; and such is their patient inveteracy, that 
they expect whole months and years the opportunity of revenge. A fine or com- 
pensation for murder is familiar to the barbarians of every age: but in Arabia the 
KinsmAi of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with 
their own hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the Arabs refuses 

(1) I mast remind the reader, that d'Arrieux, d'Herbelot, and Niebohr, represent, in the most lively coIooth 
the maimen and goverament of the Arabi, which are illasti-ated by many incidental passages in the life ot 
Mahomet. 

(3) ObMrve the first chapter of Job, and the lonf? wall of one thousand five hundred stadia which Sesostris 
bmlt from Pelusiiim to Heliopolis (Diodor. Sical. torn, i. lib. i. p. 67.) Under the name otHyc^o*, the ihepheril 
1unn,they had formerly subdaad H^ypt (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 98—163, &c.) 

(S) Or, aecotding to another account, one thonsand two hundred (d*Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Orientale, p. 750 
the two historians, who wrote of the Ayam al Arabn the battles of the Arabs, lived in the ninth and tenUi cen- 
turies. The fomous war of Dahes and Gabrah was oecasloiied by two hones, lasted forty yean, and oided io# 
lirorerb (Poeoek, Specimei^ p. 48.) 
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tifta the head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to the guilty person, and 
transfers the penalty to the best and most considerable of the race by whom they 
Inve been injured. If he falh by their hands, they are exposed in their turn to 
ijie danger of reprisals, the interest and principal of the bloody debt are accumu- 
lated; the indiviauals of either familv lead a lite of malice and suspicion, and fifty 
years may sometimes elapse before the account of vengeance be finally settled. (1) 
This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, how- 
ever, by the maxims of honour, wluch require in every private encounter some de- 
cent equality of age and strength, of numbers and weapons. An annual festival 
of two, perhai)s of four, months, was observed by the Arabs before the time of 
Mahomet, during which their swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and 
domestic hostility; and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the habits 
of anarchy and warfare. (2) 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder influence of 
trade and literature. The solitary penmsula is encompassed by the most civilized na- 
tions of the ancient world: the merchant is the friend of mankind: and the annual ca- 
ravans imported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities, and even 
the camps, of the desert. Whatever may be the pedigree of the Arabs, their lan- 
guage is derived from the same original stock of the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the 
Chaldean tongues; the independence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar dia- 
tects;(3) but each, after their own, allowed a just preference to the pure and perspi- 
cuous iaiom of Mecca. In Arabia as well as in Greece, the perfection of language 
outstripped the refinement of manners; and her speech could diverafy the fourscore 
names en honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the thou- 
sand of a sword, at a time when this copious (^ctionary was intrusted to the memo- 
ry of an illiterate people. The monuments of the Homerites were inscribed with an 
ODSoleteand mysterious character; but the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the pre- 
sent alphabet, were invented on the banks of the Euphrates; and the recent inven- 
tion was taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the birth of Ma- 
homet. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown to the free- 
bom eloquence of the Arabians; but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxu- 
riant, their wit strong and sententious, (4) and their more elaborate compositions were 
addressed with energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and 
merit of a rising poet were celebrated by the applause of his own and the kindred 
tribes. A solemn oanquet was prepared, and a cnorus of women, striking their tym- 
bals, and displaying tne pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their sons 
and husbands the felicity of tneir native tnbe; that a champion had now appeared 
to vindicate their rights; that a herald had raised his voice to immortalize their 
renown. The distant^ or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, which was abolish- 
ed by the fanaticism of the first Moslems; a national assembly, that must have 
contributed to refine and harmonize the barbarians. Thirty days were employed 
in the exchange, not only of com and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. The 
prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards; the victorious per- 
formance was deposited in the archives of princes and emirs, and we may read, in 
our own language, the seven original poems which were inscribed in letters of 
gold, and suspended in the temple of Mecca. (5) The Arabian poets were the his- 
torians and moralists of the age; and if they sympathized with the prejudices, they 
inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The indissoluble union of 

(1) The modem tbeorv aad praetice of the Arabs in the nvenge of murder, aie described hf IVeibiihr (Be- 
■acriDtkm, p. 20—31.) The harsher features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, c. ii. p. So. e. zvik p. 390^ 
■with Salens obsenrations. 

(2) Procopius (de Bell. Persic, lib. i. e. 16.) places the two holy months about the summer solstice. ^Iie Ara- 
1>iaas consecrateVbut* months of the year— the first, seventh* eleventh, and twetfth; and pretend, thOTma Umg 
series of Bf^ei, the truce was infringed only four or six times (Salens Preliminary Discourse, p. 147— A. and 
^otes on the ninth chapter of the Koran, p. tS4, See. Cariri, Bibliot. Hispano-Arabica, torn. ii. p. 20, 31.) 

(3) Arrian, in the second century, remarks (in Peripio Blaris Brythrsei, p. IS.) the partial or total difl&rence 
■of the dialects of the Arabs. Their lang;uage and letters are eopiously treated by Focock Specimen, p. 150— 
1540 Casiri (Bibliot. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 1. 83. 203. torn. ii. p. 35, &C.J and Neibuhr. (Description de 
PArabie, p. 72—86.) I pass slightly; I am not fond of repeatinfi^ words like a parrot. 

(4) A fkraiKar ule in Voltaire*s Zadi^ (le Chien et le Cheval) i^ related to prove the natural sacracity of the 
Arabs (d*Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. \u 120, 121. Oag^nier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 37—46,) but d'Arvieuz, or 
rather La Roque (Voyage de Palestine, p. 92,) denies the boasted superiority of the Bedoweens. The one bond- 
Ted and sisty-nine sentences of Ali (translated by Ockley, London, 17180 afford a just and lavoarable specimen 
•of Arabian wit. . , 

(5) Pocock (Specimen, p. 158—1010 and Casiri (Bibliot. Hispane-Arabict. torn. i. p. 48, 84, &c. 119. torn. ii. 
P* 17, &c.) speak of the Arabian poets before Mahomet: the seven poems of the Caaba have been published m 
English by Sir WilHaro Jones; but his honourable mission to India has deprived us of his own nolea* Ikr aoie 
*nteresting than the obscure and obsolej^ test ^^ 
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generoaty and valour was the dariiog theme <^ their song; and when they pdnted 
their keenest satire against a despicable race* they affinbed» in the bitterness of 
reproach, that the men knew not how to give, nor the women to deny.(l) The 
same hospitality, which was practised by Abraham and celebrated by Homer, i» 
still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror of 
the desert, embrace* witnout inquiry or hesitation, the stranger who dares to con- 
fide in their honour and to enter their tent His treatment is kind and respectM;. 
he shares the wealth or the poverty of his host: and, after a needful re^e, he is 
dismissed on his way, with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. The 
heart and hand are more largely expanded ty the wants of a brother or a friend^ 
but the heroic acts that could deserve ^e public applause, must have surpassed 
the narrow measure of discretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, who 
among the citizens of Mecca, was entitled to the prize of genero»ty, and a suc- 
cessive application was made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial, Abaallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his foot 
was in the stirrup when he heard the voice of a suppliant: — f * O son of the uncle 
of the apostle of God, I am a traveller and in distress t" He instantly dismounted 
to present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse oi four thou- 
sand pieces of gold, excepting only the awMti, either for its intrinsic value, or as- 
the gift of an honoured kinsman. I'he servant of Kais informed the second sup- . 
pliant that his master was asleep; but he immediately added, <<Here is a purse of 
seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have in the house,) and here is an order, 
that will entitle you to a camel and a slave:" the mastei*, as soon as he awoke^ 
praised and enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that, by re- 
specting his slumbers, he had stinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, the 
blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supportii^ his steps on the shoulders of 
two slaves.' "Alas!" he replied, " my coffers are empty ! but these you may sell: if 
you refuse, I renounce them." At these words, pushing away the youths, he 
groped along the wall with his staff. The character of Hatem is the penect modd 
pf Arabian virtue :( 2) he was brave and liberal, an eloquent poet and a successful 
robber: forty camels were roasted at his hospitable feast; and at the prayer of a 
suppliant enemy, he restored both the captives and the spoil. The freedom of his 
countrymen disdained ^he laws of justice: th^ proudly indulged the spontaneous 
impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs, (3) as well as of the Indians, consisted in the worship^ 
of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars, a primitive and specious mode of super- 
stition. The bright luminaries of the sky display the visible image of a deity: their 
number and distance convey to a philosophic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea of a 
boundless space; the character of eternity is marked on these solid globes, that 
seem incapmble of corruption or decay; the regularity of their motions may be 
ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct; and their real or imaginary influence- 
encourages the vain belief that the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their 
peculiar care. The science of astronomy was cultivated at Babylon; but the school 
of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In the nocturnal marches^ 
they steered by the guidance of the stars: their names, and order, and daily station^ 
were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of the Bedoween; and he was taught by 
experience to divide in twenty-eight parts, the zodiac of the moon, and to bless- 
the constellations who refreshed, with salutary rains, the thirst of the desert. The 
reign of the heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible sphere; and 
some metaphysical powers were necessary to sustain the transmigration of soul& 
and the resurrection of bodies: a camel was left to perish on the grave, that he 
might serve his master in another life; and the invocation of departed spirits im- 
plies that they were still endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, 
and I am careless of the blind mythology of the barbarians; of the local deities, of 
the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or titles, their attributes or subordi- 
nation. Each tribe, each family, each independent warrior, created and changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship; but the nation, in every age, has 
bowed to the religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. The genuine antiquity of 

(1) Salens PreliminaTT Diiconne, p. 29. 30. 

(2) D^HerbelotjBibhot. Orient, p. 4f8. Gftf^rnier. Vie de Mahomet, torn. iu.p. 118. Caab nnd H<fniis(Po- 
eock. Specimen, p. 43. 46. 48.) were likewite conspicuous ibr their liberality^ and the latter is e1e)i:Antly pnuied 
1>7 ftn Arabian poet:— ^ Videbis earn com accessent^xultantem, ac ti dares lUi qood ab illo petis.^* 

(3) Whatever can be known of the idolatrv of the ancient Arabians, may be found in Pocock, (Specimen, p. 
SQ— 136. 163, 164.) His profound erudition Is more clearly and concisely interpreted by Sale; (Preliminary 
iJUfCoaiW, p. 14— 34,) and Asiemanm(llibliot Client. tom> it. p. 580—599,) has added some valuable remarks 
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the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian era: in describing the coast of the Red Sea^ 
the Greek historian Diodorus(l) has remarked, between the Thamudites and the 
Sabsans, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the Arabians: 
the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was 
first cffered by a pious king of the Homerites, who reigned seven hundred years, 
before the time of Mahomet. (2) A tent or a cavern migl^t suffice for the worship 
of the savages, but an edifice ot stone and clay has been erected in its place; and 
the art and power of the monarchs of the east have been confined to the simplicity 
cf the original model. (S) A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the Caabar 
a square chapel, twenty-four cubits long, twenty-three broad, and twenty-seven 
high; a door and a window admit the'Rghjt; the double roof is supported by three 
piUars of wood; a spout (now of gold) mscharges the rain-water, and the well 
z^zem, is protectea by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe of Koreish, 
by fraud or force, had acquired the custody of the Caaba; the sacerdotal office de- 
volved through four lineal descents to the grandfather of Mahomet; and the femily 
of the Heshemites, from whence he sprung, was the most respectable and sacrea 
in the eyes of their country. (4) The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanc- 
tuary; and, in the last month of each year, the city and the temple were crowded 
with a long tndn of pilgrims, who presented their vows and offerings in the house 
<£ God. The same ntes, which are now accomplished by the faithful Mussulman, 
were invented and practised by the superstition of the idolaters. *At an awfiil dis- 
tance they cast away their garments: seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled 
the Caaba, and kissed the black stone: seven times they visited and adored the 
adjacent mountains; seven times they threw stones into the valley of Mina; and 
the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and nails in the consecrated ^ound. j&ach 
tribe either found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic worship: the temple 
was adorned, or defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and 
antelopes; and the most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, holding 
in his hand seven arrows, without heads or feathers, the instruments and symbols 
of profane divination. But this statue was a monument of Syrian arts: the devotion 
of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet; and the rocks of the desert 
were hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the black stone(5) of Mecca, which 
is deeply tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru, 
the use of sacrifice has universally prevailed; and the votary has expressed his 
gratitude or fear by destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest 
and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man(6) is the most precious oblation 
to deprecate a public calamity: the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and 
Carthage, have been polluted with human gore: the cruel practice was long pre- 
served among the Arabs; in the third century, a boy was annually sacrificed hf 
the tribe of the Dumatians;(7) and a royal captive, was piously slaughtered by the 

(l) ItfUff iseyJiVTiTev lo^urat riftvfuvov usro TetvT«j» Ap»iS«v arspJTTOre pov. (Oiod. SicuK tom. i. lib. ili. p. 2.) The cht- 
raifterant! pcHHioh Avt- ^ correctly apposite, that I am tarprised how this curious passage could nave been read 
wi<hntit notice or a ppl i ea. r ion. Vet this famous temple had been overlooked by Agatharcides (de Mari Rabro, 
^ 51. in Hud^DHt torn. iJ whom Diod6riii conies in the rest of the description. Was the Sicilian more knowing 
than the FngyftJan? Or w -ib the Caaba built between the year of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their retpectivo 
bistarifriF f DoUw^n. ilk Dltsert. ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72.. Fabrieius, Bibliot. Greec. tom. ii. p. 770.) 

(^) Pflcock.. SpeciiTieii, r. 00, 01. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 08, fVom bis nirCh to 130, years 
befan; tht Cbriition trj. T'he veil or curtain, which is now of silk and gold, was no more than a piece of £gyp« 
ijifi iincn. (AbuLfi-d:i^ in ^'it. Mohammed, c.6. p. 14.) 

(3) Tbe ari^inal plsm nf The Caaba (which is servilely copied in Sale, the Universal Ilutoie|r,&c) was aToik> 
Hh draught, whicli Ufli^iifl (de Religione Mohammedica. p. 113— 123.) has corrected and explained from the 
best BUiliDtirin. For Oj^ iescription and legend of the Caaba, consult Pocock, (Specimen, p. 113—132.) the 
ilibliofb(>iiu«£ Orififitflk at' d*Herbelot, (Caaba, &igir, Zemzem, &c.) and Sale. (Preliminary Discoune, p, 

(4) C»M, lite Q&h ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba A. D. 440. but the story is differently 
told by Jannebi, (Gagnier, Vie df Mahom(>t. tom. i. p. 05—09.) and by Abulfeda (in Vit. Moham. c. 0. p. 13.) 

(5) In the second eenturx', Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the worship of a stone— Ap^iStoi trtSwrt 
fitv ovTifoi St owx oiSetf TO Se. *yttK(t» siJov; x«6os v^v TErpatT-divo?, (Dissert. 8. torn. i. p. 142. edit. Reiske) and the 
reproach is furiously re-<>choed by tht> Christians. (Ctemen<. Alex, in Protre-ptico, p. 40. Arnobins contra Gen" 
tes, lib. vi. p. 240.) Yet these stones were no other than the 3i»»To\a of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred 
and profkne antiquity. (Euseb. Pnep. Evangel, lib. i. p. 37. Marsham. Canon. Chron. p. 54—56.) 

(0) The two horrid subjects of Av^pofiu<r«»and llce»Jo6u<ri«, are accnratfly discussed by the learned Sir John 
Marsham. (Canon. Chron. p. 70—78. 301—304.) Sanchoniatho derives the Phoenician saerificet from the ei- 
ample of Chrouus: but we are ignorant whether Chronua lived before or after Abraham, or indeed whether he 
lived at all. 

(7) K«T» «TOf ejtflWTTotr ?r{x«J» 56uov, is the rf'proacb of Porphyry; but he likewise impures to the Roman the same 
tiarbarous custom, which A. U. C. 057. had bt-en finally abolished. Durosetha, Daumat al Gendal, is noticed by 
Ftolemy (Tabul. p. 37. Arabia, p. 9-29.) and Abulfeda: (p. 57.) and may be found in d'Anvine»i n»p«,in ih^ 
nnd-dcsert between Chaihar and Tadmor. 
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prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of th^ emperor of Justmlan.fl} A pa- 
rent who drags his son to the altar, exhibits the most painful and sublime enort 
of fanaticbm: the deed, or the intention, was sanctified by the example of saints 
and heroes; jand the father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, and 
hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a hundred camels. In the time of ignorance, 
the Arabs, like the Jews, and Egyptians, abstained from the taste of swine's 
flesh ;(2) they circumcised(3) their children at the age of puberty: the same cus- 
toms, without the censure or the precept of the Koran, have been silently trans- 
mitted to their posterity and proselytes. It has been sagaciously conjecturied, that 
the artfiil legislator indulgea the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It is 
more simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his youth, 
without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate of Mecca, might be^ 
come useless pr inconvenient on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free: the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the storms of conquest 
and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to the happy land where they might 
j^rofess what they thought, and practise what they professed. The religions of the 
habians abd Magians, of the Jews, and Christians, were disseminated from the 
Persian gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sabianism was dif- 
fused over Asia by the science of the Chaldeansr4) and the arms of the Assyrians, 
From tfle observations of two thousand years, the priests and astronomers of Ba- 
bylon(5) deduced the etemsd laws of nature and Providence, They adored the 
seven gods or angels who directed the course of the seven planets, and shed their 
irresistible influence on the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, with the, 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constellations of the northern and 
southern hemisphere, were represented by images and talismans; the seven days 
of the week were dedicated to their respective deities: the Sabians prayed thrice 
each day ; and the temple of the moon at Haran was the term of their pilgrimaee. (6) 
But the flexible genius cf their faith was always ready either to teach or to learn; 
in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the patriarchs, they held a singular 
agreement with their Jewish captives; they appealed to the secret books of Adam, 
Seth, and Enoch: and a slight infusion of the gospel has transformed the last rem- 
nant of the polytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora. (7) 
The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians; but the injuries of the Sa-i- 
bians were revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia groaned above five hun- 
dred years under a foreign yoke; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from 
the contagion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the freedom of the' 
desert. (8) Sevep hundred years before the death of Mahomet, the Jews were 
settled m Arabia: and a far greater multitude was expelled from the holy land 
in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and 
power; they erected synagogues in the castles and cities in the wilderness, and 
their gentile converts were confounded with the children of Israel, whom they 
resembled in the outward mark of circumcision. The Christian missionaries were 
Still more active and successful: the catholics asserted their universal reign; the 

O) Proeopiof, (de BelU Penico, lib. i. c. 38.) Bragrini. (l'*^- v>* c. 21.) and Poeock,(Spetimen. p. 72. 16.) attett 
the hamftD faerificesofthe Arab* in the sixth eentury. The danger and eicape of Abdallab, ii a tradition rather 
than ft fact. (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. j>. •2'-84.) 

(S) Sailli* camibQs abstinent, says Solinot. (Polyhi<tor. e. S3.) who copiei Plinf , lib. Tiii. e. 68.) in the itrane* 
tuppofitioD, that bogs eannot live in AraUa. The Bnrptiant were actuated by a natural and superstitious 
horror for that unclean beast. (Marsham, Canon, p. 205.; The old Arabians likewise practised, poH cokum, the 
rig^t of ablution, (Herodot. Ub. i. v. 8.) which is sanctified by the Mahometan law, (Reland, p. 75, Sec Chardin, 
or rather the MoUah of Shaw Abbas, torn. ir. p. 71, &c) 

(3) The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject: vet diey hold circumcision necessary to salvation, 
and even pretend that Mahomet was miraculously bom without a foreskin, (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319,320^ 
Sale's PrelunlnaiT Discourse, n. 106, 107.) 

(4; Diodoms Sieulus«(tora. i. lib. ii, p. 142—145.) has cast on their religion the curious bat superficial glance 
of a Greek. Their astronomy would be far more valuable: diev had looked throuirti the telescope of reason, 
since they could doubt whether the sun were in the number of the planets or of the fixed stars. 

(5) SinnpIicius,(who quotes Porphyry) de Caelo, lib. K. com. 46. p. 123. lin. 18. apud Marsham, Canofu Chron. 
p. 474. who doubts the fact, becaute it is adverse to his systems. The earliest date of the Chaldean ob«ervationi 
is the year 2234 before Christ. After the coaquest of Babylon by Alexander, thev were communicated, at the 
request of Arittotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. What a moment in the annuls of science! 

(6) Pocock (Specimen, p. 138—146.) Hottinger (Hist. Oriental, p. 162— 203. J Hyde (de Religrone Vet. Persa- 
ram, P' 124. 128, &o.)d*H:erbelot (Sabl^ p. 725,726.} and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15.) rather excite 
than gratify uur curiosity; and the last of these writers confounds Sabianism with the primitive religion of the 

(7) D*Anville (I'Eophrates de le Tigre, p. 130—147.) will fix the position of these ambiguous Christians: At- 
semannus (Bibliot. Orlenul. u»m. iv. p. 607—614.) may explain their tenets Bnt it is a slippery task to aseerr 
tail* the creed of an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret traditions. 

(8) The magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein. (Oagnier. Vie de Mahomet, turn. iii. p. 1 14.) are rainglc4 
wi^ the old Arabians, (Pocock, Specimen, p. 146—150.) 

Vot. III. . 40 n \ 
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sects whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the limits of the RomaiP 
empire; the Marcionites and the Manichacans dispersed their fantastic opinion!' 
and apocryphal gospels; the churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gaa- 
san, were instructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops, (l?) 
The liberty of choice was presented to the tribes; each Arab was free to elect or 
to compose his private religion; and the rude superstition of his house was mingled 
with the sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A fundamental article of 
faith was inculcated by the consent of the learned strangers; the existence of one 
supreme God, who is exalted above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has 
often revealed himself to mankind by the ministry of his angels and prophets, and 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable miracles, the order of na- 
ture. The most rational of^the Arabs acknowledged his power, though they ne- 
glected his worship ;( 2) and *t was habit rather than conviction that still attached 
them to the relics of idolatiy. The Jews and Christians were the people erf" the 
book: the Bible was already translated into the Arabic languag(e;(3) and the vo- 
lume of the Ol'd Testament was accepted by the concord of these implacable ene- 
mies. In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to discover 
the lathers of their nation. They applauded the birth and promises of Ismael; re- 
vered the faith and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree and their oto to the 
creation of the first man, and imbibed, with equal credulity, the procKgie^ of the 
holy text, and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and -plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful calumny of the Chris- 
tians,(4) who exalt instead of degrading the merit of their adversanr. His descent 
from Ismael was a national privilege or table; but if the first steps of the pedigree(5) 
are dark and doubtful, he could produce many generations of pure and genuine no- 
bility : he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and the family of Hashem, the most 
Hlustrious of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of the 
Caaba. The grandfather of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, 
a wealthy and generous citizen, who relieved the distress of famine with the sup- 
plies of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by the liberality of the father^ 
was saved by the courage of the son. The kingdom of Yemen was subject to the 
Christian pnnces of Abyssinia: their vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult 
to avenge the honour of the cross; and the holy city was invested by a trsun of ele- 
phants and an anny of Africans. A treaty was proposed; and in the first audience, 
the grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitution of his cattle. *• And why," 
said Abrahah, ** do you not rather implore my clemency in favour of your temple, 
which I have threatened to destroy?" — " Because," replied the intrepid chiefs " the 
cattle is my own: the Caaba belongs to the gods, and they will aefend their house 
from injury and sacrilege. " The want of provisions, or the valour of the Koreish, 
compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful retreat: their discomfiture has been 
adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who showered down stones on the heads 
of the infidels; and the deliverance wSs long commemorated by the era of the ele- 
phant. (6) The glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic happinessy 

(1) Tbe state of the Jew* and Christians in Arabia is detcribed by Pocock from Sbarestant, &c. (Specimeiiy 

S. 60. 134, 8cc) Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p. 212—238.) d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 474—478.) 9asD«geCHisU 
es Juifs, torn. Tii, p. 185. torn. viii. p. 280.) and Side's Preliminary I>iseourse,p. 22, &c. 33, &c.) ' 

(2) In tbeir offerings, it was a masim to defraud God for the profit of the idol, not a more potent, hot a more 
irntable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, p. 108, 109.) 

(3) Dor versibns now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear more recent than the Koran; bat the ex- 
istence of a prior translation may be fairly inferred,—!. From the perpetual pi;actioe of the synagof^ie, of ex- 
pounding the Hebrew lesson by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the country. 2. From the AnaJogy of 
the Armenian, Penian, Ethiopic versions, expressly quoted by the fathers of the fifth century, who assert, that 
the scriptures were translated into all the barbaric languages, (Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. 34 
93—07. Simeon,. Hist. Critique du V.^ et du N. Testament, torn. i. p. 180, 181, 213—286, 293. 305, 306. tom*iv. 
p. 206.). I , 

(4) In eo conveniunt omnes nt plebcio villique genere ortum, &c (Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 14«.) Yet 
Theopbanes, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses that Mahomet was of tk© 
race of Ismael, sx ;*««s, yivt%<iirT» t>is ^^K^q (Chronograph, p. 277.) 

(^) Abulfnda rin Vii. M«>hammed. c. i. ii..) and Gagnier Vie de Mahamet, p. 35—97.) describe the popular and' 
approred genealogy of the prophet. At Mecca, I would riot dispute its anthentiesty: at Lausanne, I wiU Tcnturr 
to observe, 1. TAo^from Ismael to Mahomet, a period of two thousand five hundred years, they reckon thirty, 
instead of seventy-fire generations. 2. That the modem Bedoweens are ignorant of their history and careteii 
of their pedigree, (Voyage d* A rvieux, p. 130. 133.) 

(6) The scene of this history, or fable, is contained in the one hundred and fifth ehapter of the Koran, aad 
Gagnier (in Praefat. ad y,t. Moham. p. 18, &c.) has translated the Instorietfl narrative of Abulfeda, which aiy 
be illustrated from d'Herbelot, (B.bhot. Orientale, p. 12.) and Pocock, (Specimen, p. ©4.) Prid«ux,(Life* 
Mahomet, p. 48.) calls it a lie of the coinage of Mahomet; hut Sate, (Koran, p. 501—5030 who is half a MomsI- 
roan, attacks the inconsistent faith of the doctor for belieying the miracles of the Delphk Apolle. MaiMci, 
( AlcoraB, tpm. i. part 2. p. 14. tom. ii. p. 823.) ascribes the miracle to the devil, and extorts from the lifahoiartlii» 
the confession, that God would not have defended against the Christians the idols of the Caaba. 
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Vis life was prolonged to the a^e of one hundred and ten years, and he became the 
father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His best beloved, Abdullah, wa^ the 
most beautiful ^id modest of the Arabian youth; and in the first night, when he<:on- 
sum mated his marriage with Amina, of the noble race of the 2^hrites, two hundred 
virgins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. Mahomet, or more pro- 
perly Mahommed, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, four 
years after the death of Justinian, and two months after the defeat of tfie Abys- 
anians,(l) whose victory would have introduced into the Caaba the religion of the 
Christians. In his early infancy, he was deprived of his father, his mother, and 
his grandfather; his uncles were strong and numerous; and in the division of the 
inheritance, the orphan's share was reduced to five camels and an Ethiopian maid- 
servant. At home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respecta- 
ble of his, uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth; in his twenty-fifth year, 
he entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and hoble widow of Mecca, who soon 
rewarded his fidelity with the ^ift of her hand and fortune. The marriage-con- 
tract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual loves of Mahomet and 
Cadijah; describes him 'as the most accomplished of the tribe of Koreish; and 
stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which was sup- 
plied by the liberality of his uncle. (2) By this alliance the son of Abdallah was 
restored to the station of his ancestors; and the judicious matron was content with 
his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his age, (3) he assumed the title 
of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet(4) was distinguished 
by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which is seldom despised, except by 
those to whom it has been refused. Before he spoke, the 'orator engaged on his 
side the affections of a public or private audience. They applauded his command- 
ing presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing 
beard, his countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and his gestures 
that enforced each expression of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life he 
scinipulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country: his 
respectful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension 
and affability to the poorestirftizens of Mecca: the frankness of his manner con- 
cealed the artifice of his views: and the habits of courtesy were imputed to per- 
sonal friendship or universal benevolence. His memory was capacious and reten- 
tive, his wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, 
and decisive. He possessed the courage both of thought and action; and, al- 
though his designs might gradually expand with his success, the first idea which 
he entertained of his divine mission bears the stamp of an original and superior 
genius. The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in 
the use of the purest dialect of Arabia; and the fluency of his speech was cor- 
rected and enhanced by the practice of discreet and seasonable silence. With 
these powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian: his youth had 
never oeen instructed in the arts of reading and wruing;(5) the common ignorance 

(I) The taifest «nis of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2,) of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, of Bocht Naser, or Nabo- 
naner, 1316, equally lead us to the year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain to support the 
Benedictines, (Art. de rerifier les Dates, p. 15.) who from the day of the month ami week deduce a new mode 
of calculation, and remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Chriit 570, the tenth of Noreinber. Yer'this date 
would aiirree with the year 882 of the Greeks, which \% a<!sig^pd by EIraacin (Hi»t. Saracen, p. 5.) and Abulpha- 
nt^us (Dynast, p. 101. and Errata Pocock*t version.) While we refine our chronology, it is possible that the 
Illiterate prophet was iipiorant of his own age. 

(3) I copy the honourable testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and nepliew. Lans Dei, qui nos a stirpe 
Abrahami et semine Ismaelis constituit et nobis reg-innem sacram dedit, et nos judices horoinibus statuit. Porro 
Mohammed filius Abdollahi nepotis m^ (nepos rrieui) qua cum ex eequo librabitur e Korashidis quispiam cui 
non prsponderaturus est bonitate Pt excellentia, et in ellectu er gloria ct acumine etsi opom inops fueiit (et 
.ce«^.ope« umbra transiens suntet depofitum quod reddi deb^ft,) desiderio Chadijse fill« Chuwailedi tenetur, et 
iKavicMsim ipsius, quicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me smcipiam (Pucock, Specimen, c septima 
^rte Kbri Eba Mamduni.) 

(3) The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is preserved by Abulfeda, (in Vit. c. iii.p-vii.) 
and the Arabian jitrriters of genuine or apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger (Hist. Client, p. 204—211.) 
Mftnicci (torn. i. p. 10—14.) and Gagiiier. (Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. p. 97—134.) 

(4) AbiilfcHla, in Vit. c. 65, 66. Gaufiiier, Vie Je Mihom^t, torn. iii. .». 272—289, the best traditions of the per- 
son and conversation of the prophet are derived from Ayesha, Ali and Abu Horaira, (Gagnier, torn. ii. p. 267, 
Oekley^s Hist, of the Saracens, vul. ii. p. 149.) surnamed the father of a cat, who died in the year 59 of the 
Hegira. 

(5) Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write, are incapable of reading what is wiitten, with 
another pen, in the Surats, or chapters of the Koran, 7. 29. 96. These texts and the tradition of the Sonna, are 
admitted without ddtibt by Abulfeda, (in Vit. c. 7.) Gagnier, (Not. ad Abniibd. p. 15.) Pocock, (Specimen, p, 
151.) Reland, (de Relipione Moharamedica, p. 236.) and Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 42.> Mr. White, al- 
most alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the imposture of the prophet. His arguments are faf ftom satisfac- 
tory. Two short trading journeys to the fairs of Syria, were surely not sufficient to infhse a science so rare 
£moDg the citizens of Mecca: it was not in the cool deliberate act of a treaty that Mahomet would have t!roppetf 
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exempted him from shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow cirde of 
existence^ and deprived of tho^ faithful mirrors, which reflect to oar mind the 
minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was open to hii 
view; and some fancy has been indulged in tht political and philosophical obser- 
vations which are ascriblsd to the Arabism travei(cr.{i) He compares the nations 
and the religions of the earth; discovers the weakness of the Persian and Roman 
monarchies; beholds^ with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the times; and 
tesolves tb unites under one God and one kingi the invincible spirit and primitive 
virtues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead of vi* 
wting[ the courts^ the camps, the temples, of the cast, the two journeys of Maho- 
met iiito Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra and Damascus; that he was 
only thirteen years of age when he accompanied the caravan of his uncle, and 
that his duty complelled him to return as soon as he had disposed of the merchan- 
dise of Cadijah. In these hast^ and superficial excursions, the eye of genius 
might discern some objects invisible to his grosser companions; some seeds of 
knowledge might be cast upon a fruitfbl s^l: but his ignorance of the Syriac lan- 
^age must have checked his curiosity; and I cannot perceive in the lite or wri* 
tings of Mahomet, that his prospect was fat* extended beyond the limits of the Ara- 
bian world. From every repon of that solitary woridj the pilgrims of Mecca 
were annually assembled, by the calls of devotion and commerce: m the free con- 
course of multitudes^ a simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study the poli- 
tical state and character of the tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews and 
Christians. Some useful strangers might be tempted or forced* to implore the 
rights of hospitality; and the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, thePer- 
sian, and the Syrian ihonk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the 
composition of the Koran. (2) Conversation enrichfes the understanding, but soli- 
tude is the School of genius; and the uniformity of a work denotes the hand of a 
single artist. From his earliest youth -, Mahomet was addicted to religious contem- 
plation: each year, during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world 
and from the arms of Cadijah; in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca,(3) 
he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens^ 
but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, under the name of Islam^ he 
preached to his family and nation, is compounded of an eternal truth, and a ne- 
cessary fiction. That thIere is oifLY oifE GOD, AKn that Mahomet is the 
APOSTLE OF God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that while the learned nations of anti- 
i^uity were deluded by the fables d[ polytheism, their simple ancestors of Pales- 
tuie preserved the knowledge and worship of the true God. The moral attri- 
butes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled with the standard of Aumcn virtue t 
his metaphysical equalities are darkly expressed; but each p^age of the Pentateuch 
and the prophets is an evidence of his power: the unity of his name is inscribed on 
the first table of the la^; and hi^ sanctuary was never defiled by any viable image of 
the invisible essence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith of the iHebrew exiles 
was purified, fixed, and enlightened> by the spiritual devotion of the synagogue; 

Snd the authority of Mahomet will not justify his perpetual reproach, that the 
ews of Mecca or Medina adored E&ra as the son of God. (4) But the children of 
Israel had ceased to be k people; and the religions of the world were guilty, at 
least in the eyeis of the prophet, of giving sons, or daUe;hters^ or companions, to 
the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is manifest and 
audacious: the Sabians arc poorly excused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, 

the mmk: nor can any conclusion be drawn Irom ihe words of diseafee and delirium, "the Uttered youth, before. 
)heas|)ired to the prophetic character* must have often exercised, in private life, the arts of reading and writing, 
and his first converts of his own family, would have been the Am to detect ahd upbraid his s^ndaloos hjrpo^ 
crisy. (Whitc't Serraon», p. 203, 204. Notes, p. 36—38.) 

CO The count de Boulaiiivillers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 208—228.) leads his Arabian pupil, like the Tdemaehna 
of Fenelon, or the Cyras of Ramiay. Hisjoumey to the court of Persia is probublV a fiction; nor can 1 trace this 
origin of his exclamation, ** Les Grecs sont pourtant des bommes." Tlie two Syrian journeys are expressed hy 
almost alt the Arabian writers both Mahometans and Christians. (Gairnier, ad Abulfed. p. 10.) 

(2) I am not at lebure to pursue the fables or conjeetares which name the strangers accused or tnspeeted by 
the infidels of Mecca. (Koran, c itf. p. 223. c. 5S. p. 297. with Sale*s Remarks. I>rideaux*s Liib of Mahomet, p. 
22—27. Gagnier, Not. ad Abul&d. p. 11. 74. Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400.) Even PrideaUx has obaenred that the 
transaction must have been secret, and that the scene Uiy in the heart of Arabia. 

(3) Abulfeda, iu Vit. e. 7. p. U. GaR:nier, tom. i. p. 133. tSS, The situation of mount Hera i» remarked by 
Abulfeda. (Get^raph. Arab. p. 4.) Yet Mahomet had never read of tlie cave of Egeria, ubi noctanwe NnMi 
coi)stituebat aroicsc, of the Idaean mount where Minos conversed with Jove, &c. 

(4) Koran, c. 9. p. 159^ Al BeiJawi. and the other commentators quoted by Sale, adhere to the charge; httt t 
do not undersund that it is coloured by the most obscure or abftird tradition of the Tatnmdlttst, 
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or intellig^ce in their celestial hierarchy; and in the Magian system the conflict 
w the two prindples betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians 
oE the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism; their 
public and private vows were addressed to the relics and images that diseraced 
the temples of the east: the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of 
martyrs, and saints, and angels, the objects of i>opular veneration; and the Col- 
lyridian heretics who flourished ia the fruitful scmI of Arabia, invested the Virgin 
Maiy with the name and honours of a goddess. (|1) The mysteries of the Trinity 
and incamati<»i a/i/iear to contradict the principle of the divine unity. In their 
obvious sense, they introduce three equal aeities, and transform the man Jesus into 
the substance of the son of God. -(2) an orthodox commentary will satisfy only a 
believing mind: intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of the sanctuary; 
and each of the oriental sects was eager to confess that all, except themselves, 
deserved the reproach of idolatry and polytheism. Thfe creed of Mahomet is 
free from suspicion or ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the 
unity of God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of 
stars and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that what- 
ever is bom must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and perish. (3) In 
the author of the universe, his rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite 
and eternal being, without form or place, without issue or similitude, present to 
our most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of its own nature, and deriving 
from himself all moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime truths, thus an- 
nounced in the language of the prophet, (4) are firmly held by his disciples, and 
defined with metaphysical precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A philoso- 
phic theist might subscribe the popular creed ot the Mahometans :(5) a creed too 
sublime perhaps for our present faculties. What object remains for the fancy, or 
even the understanding, when we have abstracted from the unknown substance all 
ideas of time and space, of motion and matter, of sensation and reflection? The 
first principle of reason and revelation was confirmed by the voice of Mahomet: his 
proselytes, from India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of Unitarians; 
and the danger of idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction of images. The 
doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination is strictly embraced by the 
Mahometans; and they struggle with the common difficulties, how to reconcile the 
prescience of God with the freedom and responsibility of man; how to explain the 
permission of evil under the reign of infinite power and infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, and his law in the 
heart of man. To restore the knowledge of the one and the practice of the 
other, has been the real or pretended aim of the prophets of every age; the libe- 
rality of Mahomet allowed to his predecessors the same credit which he claimed 
for himself; and the chain of inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to 
the promulgation of the Koran. (6) During that period, some rays of prophetic 
li^ht had been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four thousand of the elect, 
•fiiscrimtnated by their respective measures of virtue and grace; three hundred 
and thirteen apostles were sent with a special commission to recall their country 
from idolatry and vice; one hundred and four volumes had been dictated by the 
holy spirit; and six legislators of transcendent brightness have announced to man- 
kind the six successive revelations of various rites, but of one immutable religion, 

(1) Hottin^er, Hi«t. Orient, p. 225—228. The CoUyridtan heresy was carried from Thrace to Arabia bv loroe 
• women, aiul the name was borrowed from the xoa.x^<; or cake, which they offered to the goddess. This ex- 
ample, that of Beryllus bishop of Bostra, (Euseb. Hist. Bccles. lib. rL c. 33.) and several others, may excuso 
the reproach, Arabia b^resem ferax. 

(*) The three gods in the Koran (c. 4. p. 81. c f. p. 92.) are obviously directed against oar rathoHc mystery 
but the Arabic commentators understand them of the Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, an heretical tn^ 
^ty, maintained, as it is sa^d, by some barbarians at the council of Nice. (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440.) But 
the existence of the MarianUesit denied by the candid Beausobre; (Hist, de Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 532.) and 
he derives the mistake from the word Houah, the Holy Ghost, which in some oriental tongues is of the feminine 
gender, and is fignratively styled the mother of Chri»t in the Gospel of the Nazarenes. 

(3) This train of thonght is philosophically exemplified in the character of Abraham, who opposed in ChaK 
nea the first introduction of idolatry, ^oran, c. fl. p. 100. d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 13.) 

(4) See th6 Koran, particularly the second, (p. 30.) the fiftyseventli, (p. 437.) the fifty-eighth, (p. 441.) chap- 
ter, which proclaim the omnipotence of the Creator. 

(5) The most orthodox cret^s are translated by Pocock. (Specimen, p. 274. 284—292.) Ockley. (Hist, of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 82—95.) Reland, (de Religion. Moham. lib. i. p. 7—13.) sltuV Chardin (Voyages en 
i*erse, torn. i. p. 4—28.) The great truth that God is without similitude, is foolishly criticised by Maraeei^ (Al- 
coran, tore. i. part iii. p. 87—94.) because he made man after his own image. 

(0) Reland, de Relig. Moham. lib. i. p. 17—47. (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 73—76.) Voyage de Chardin, 
tom. iv. p. 28-37. and 37—47. for the Persian addition, " Ali is the vicar of God!'» Yet the precise numbet dr 
prophets is not an article of faith. 
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The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Maho^ 
met, rise in just gradation above each other; but whosoever hates or rejects any 
one of the pr6phets is numbered with the infidels. The writings of the patri- 
archs were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the Greeks and Syrians :(1) 
the conduct of Adam nad not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of his chil- 
dren: the seven precepts of Noah were observed by an inferior and imperfect 
class of die proselytes of the synago^e(2) and the memory pf Abraham was ob- 
scurely revered by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldea: of the m3^riads of 
prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned; and the remnant of the inspired 
writings was comprised in the books of the Old and the New Testament. The 
miraculous story of Moses is consecrated and embellished in the Koran;(3) and the 
captive Jews enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the nations 
whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Christianity, the Mahome- 
tans are taught by the prophet to entertain a high and mysterious reverence. (4) 
** Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, 
which he conveyed into Mary, and a ^irit proceeding from him: honourable in 
this worid, and m the world to come; and one of those who approach near to the 
presence of God. "(5) The wonders of the genuine and apocryphal gospels(6) 
are profusely heaped on his head; and the Latin church has not disdained to bor- 
row from the Koran the immaculate conceptionC/) of his virgin mother. Yet 
Jesus was a mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his testimony will serve to 
condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and the Christians, who 
adore him as the Son of God. The malice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, 
and conspired against his life; but their intention only was guilty, a phantom or 
a criminal was subsUtuted pn the cross, and the innocent saint was translated to the 
seventh heaven. (S) During six hundred years the gospel was the way of truth and~ 
i^vation: but the Christians insensibly forgot both the laws and the example of 
their founder; and Mahomet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, 
as well as the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred text. (9) The 
pietjr of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of a future prophet, more il- 
lustrious than themselves: the evangelic promise of the Paraclete^ or Holy Ghost, 
was prefigured in the name, and accomplished in the pei*son, of Mahomet,(10)4he 
greatest and last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and language; 
the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate without effect on the ear of a pea- 
sant; yet how minute is the distance of their understandings, if it be compared 
with the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, with the word of God expressed 
by the tongue or the pen of a mortal ? The inq)iration of the Hebrew prophets, 
of the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible with the ex- 
ercise of their reason and memory; and the diversity of their genius is strongly 

(1) For the apocryphal books of Adam, tee Fabriciut, Codex Psendepigrapbut V. T. p. 27— 29; of Setb,p. 
M4— 157; of Enoch, p. 16(^—219. But the book of Enoch is consecrated, in some measure, by the quotation of 
the apostle St. Jade; and a long legendary fragment is alleged by Synccllas and Scaliger. 

(2) The seven prece^u of Noah are explained by Marsham, (Canon Chronicus, p. 154—180.) vho adopts en 
thn occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden. 

(3) The articles of Adanh Notth^ Abraham, Moses, &c. in the Bibliotheque, of d'Herbelot, are gaily bedecked 
iivith the fanciful legends of the Mahometans, who have built on the grodndwork of Sciipture and the Talmud. 

.^4) Koran, c 7. p. 128, &c. c. 10. p. 173, &c. D'Herbelot, p. 647, &c. 

(5) Koran, c. 3. p. 80. c. 4. p. 60. D^Herbelot, p. 399, &c. 

(6) See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apocryphus N. T. of Fabriciu*, who col- 
lects the various testimonies concerning it. (p. 128—158.) It >ivas pubfished in Greek by Cotelier, and in Aralnc 
bv Sike, who thinks our present copy more i-ecent than Mahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the original 
about the speech of Chnst in his cradle, his living birds of clay, &c. (•S^, c. 1. p. 168, 169. c. 36. p. 198, 199. c 
46. p. 206. Cfl^e/fer,c2.p. 160, 161.) /» v , i- , , r > 

(7) It is darkly hinted in the Koran, (c.'S. p. 39.) and more clearly explained by the tradition of the Somnites. 
(Salens Note, and Maracci, torn. ii. p. 112.) In the twelfth century, the immaculate conception was condemned 
by St. Bernard as a presuroptious novelty, (Fra. P^lo, Istoria del Concilio di Trento, lib. ii.) 

(8) See the Koran, c. 3. v. 53. and c. 4. v. 156. of Maracci's edition. Deus est prsKstantissimus dolose agentiiHU 
(an odd phrase) .... nee crucifixerunt cum, sed objecta est eis similitudo; an expression that may suit with 
the system of the Docetes; but the commentators believe (Maracci, torn. ii. p. 113—115. 173. Sale^ p. 42. 43. 79.) 
that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness of Jesus; a ftble which thev had read, in 
the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which had been sttirtcd as early as the time offrenaeos, by some Ebionite here- 
tics. (Beaosobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 25. Mosheim, de Refc Christ, p. 353.) 

<9) This charge is obscurely urged in the Koi-au: (c. 3. p. 45.) but neither Mahomet, nor his followen, are 
sufRciently^ versed m languages and criticism to give any weight or colour to their suspicions. Yet the Arians 
Mid Nestonans could relate some stories, and the illiteiatc prophet might listen to the bold assertionf of the 
Manichseans. See Beansobre, tom. i. p. 291—305. 

(10) Among the prophecies of the Oki and New Testament, which are perverted by the fraud or ignorance of 
the Mussulmans, they apply to the prophei the promise of the Paraclete, or Comforter, which had been alrrady 
usurped by the Montanists and Manichssans; (Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 263, &e.) 
MM the easy change of letters, »ip.x\uTcj for ff«oxxA.»;ro,-, affords tlie etymology of the name of Mohammed. 
{(Maracci)tora. 1. paitLp. 15— 28.) _ 
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nrnrked in the style of the Old and New Testament. Bat Mahomet was content . 
with a character, more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor; the sub- 
stance of the Koran,(l) according to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and 
eternal; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of Ught 
on the table of his everlasting decrees. A paper copy in a volume of silk and 
gems, was brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under 
the Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched on the most important errands; 
and this trusty messenger successively revealed the chapters and verses to the 
Arabian prophet. Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will^ 
the fragments of the Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; each 
revelation is suited to the emergencies of his policy or passion; and all contradic- 
tion is removed by the saving maxim, that any text of Scripture is abrogated or 
modified by any subsequent passage. The word of God, and of the apostle, was 
diligently recorded by his disciples on palm leaves and the shoulder bones of mut- 
ton; and the pages, without order or connexion, were cast into a domestic chest in 
the custody of one of his wives. Two years after the death of Mahomet, the sa- 
cred volume was collected and published by his friend and successor Abubeker: 
the work was revised by the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira; 
and the various editions of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege of a 
uniform and incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the pro- 
phet rests the truth of his mission on the merit of his book, audaciously challenges 
both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, and presumes to as- 
sert that God alone could dictate this incomparable performance. (2) This argu- 
ment is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to 
faith and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the music ef sounds, and whose igno- 
I'ance is incapable of comparing the productions of human genius. (3) The har- 
monjr and copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, the European infidel: 
he will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and pre- 
cept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, which some- 
times crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the clouds. The divine attri- 
butes exalt the fancy of the Arabian missionary; but his loftiest strains must yield 
to the sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the 
same country and in the same language. (4) If the composition of the Koran ex- 
ceed the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the 
Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In ^1 reli^ons, the life of 
the founder supplies the silence of his written revelation: the saym^ of Mahomet 
were so many lessons of truth; his actions so many examples of virtue; and the 
public and private memorials were preserved by his wives and companions. At 
the end of two hundred years, the Sonna, or oral law, was fixed ana consecrated 
by the labours of Al Bochari, who discriminated seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand reports, of a more 
doubtful or spurious character. Each day the pious author prayed in the temple 
of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water of 2^mzem; the pages were 
successively deposited on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the apostle; and the 
work has been approved by the four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.(5) 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses, and of Jesus, had been con- 
firmed by many splendid prodigies; and Mahomet was repeatedly ur^ed, by the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his divine le- 
gation; to call down from heaven the angel or the volume of his revelation, to 
create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. 
As often as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he involves himself m 
the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doc- 
trine, and shields himself behind the providence of God, who refuses those signs, 
and wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of 

(1) For the Koran, lee d^Herbelot, p. 85—38. ^fartcci, torn. i. ia Vit. Mobammetl. p. 32^45. Sale, Preliroi- 
nary Dbcoane, p» 56—70. 

(2) Koran, c 17. 5. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In Maraeei, p. 410. 

(3) Yet a sect of Arabians were pennaded. that it might be equalled or surpassed by a human pen (Pocock» 
Specimen, p. 221, &c;) and Maracci (the polemic is too hard for the transhitor) derides the rhyming anSsctation 
orthe moat applauded passage (torn. i. part ii. p. 69—75.) 

(4) CoUoqnia (whether real or fabulous) in media Arabia atque ab Arabibns haMta. (Lowth, de Poesi Hebrc* 
orum Prsbleet. 32—34. with his German editor Michaelis, Epimetron iv.) Tet Michaeiis (p. 671—673.) has de- 
tected manv Egyptian inmcres, the elephantiasis, papyrus, NUe, crocodile, &c. The language is aralMguously 
styled, Arabito-Hebraa* The resemblance of the suter dialects was much more Tisibie in their childhood tbaa 
ID their mature age. (Michaeru, p. 682. Schultens, in Pnefat. Job.) 

(9) Al Bochari died A. H. 221. See d'Herbelot, p. 2P8. 4 16. 827. Gagnier, No* ad Abulfed. e. 19. p. 33. 
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infidelity. But the modest or angry tone of his apobgies betrays his weakness uid 
vexation; and these passages of scandsd, establish b^ond suspicion^ the integrity 
ci the Koran. (1) The votaries of Mahomet are more assm-ed than himself of his 
miraculous gifts, and their confidence and credulity increase as they are farther 
removed from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm 
that trees went forth to meet him: that he was saluted by stones; that water 

gushed from his fingers; that he fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the 
ead; that a beam groaned to him; that a camel comphuned to him; that a shoul- 
der of mutton informed him of its being poisoned; and that both animate and in- 
animate nature were equally subject to the apostle of God.(2> His dream of a 
nocturnal journey is seriouslv described as a real and corporeal transaction. A 
mysterious animal, the borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of 
Jerusalem, with his companion Gabriel, he succesdvely ascended the seven hea- 
vens, and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven, Mahomet 
alone was permitted to proceed: he passed the veil of unity, approached within 
two bow-snots of the throne, and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when 
his shoulder was touched b)r the hand of God. After this familiar, though im- 
portant conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the borsSc, re- 
turned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night, the journey of many 
thousand years. (3) According to another legend, the apostle confounded in a na- 
tional assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish. His resistless word q)lit 
asunder the orb of the moon: the obedient planet stooped from her station in the 
sky, accomplished the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet in 
the Arabian tongue, and suddenly contracting her dimensions, entered at the col- 
lar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt. (4) The vulgar are amused 
with these marvellous tales; but the gravest of the Mussulman doctors imitate the 
modesty of their master, and indulge a latitude of faith or interpretation. (5) 
They might speciously allege, that in preaching the relinon, it was needless to 
violate the harmony, of nature; that a creed unclouded with mystery, may be ex- 
cused from miracles; and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the 
rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of superstition: a 
thousand ntes of Egyptian origin were interwoven with the essence of the Mosaic 
law; and the spirit of the gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the church. 
The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to 
sanctUy the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of visitmg the holy stone of the 
Caaba. But the precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more simple and ra- 
tional piety: prayer, fasting and alms, are the religious duties of a Mussulman; and 
he is encouraged to hope, that prayer will carry him half way to God, fasting will 
bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him admittance. (6) I, 

(1) See move reinMlcAbly, Koran, c. 3. 6. 12, 13. 17. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 18^ 19.) has eonfoaaded 
the impoftor. Maracci, with a more learned apparatus, has shown that the passages whMh tleny his mincles 
•re clear and positive, (Aleoran, torn. i. part iL p. 7—12.) and those which seem to assert them, are ambigoons 
and insafficient. (p. 12—23.) 

gs) See the Specimen Hisf. Arabnm, the text of Abulpharairias, p. 17. the notes of Poeock, p. 187^10Q, 
_ erbelot Bihliotheque Orientale, p. 76« 77. Voyages de Chaniin* tom. iv. p. 300—303. Maraeci (Aleoran, 
torn. i. p. 32—64.) has most Uboriously collected and confuted the miracles and prophecies of Mahome^ which, 
aecordm;^ to some writers, amount to three thousand. 

(3) The nocturnal journey u cireumstantiali) related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Mahommed, c. 1% p. 83.0 ^ho 
wishes to think it a Tisk>n; by Prideaox (p. i. 40.) who ajnrraTates the absurdities; and by Gamier (torn. i. p, 
252— 343.), who declares, fVom the zealous AH Jannabi, that to deny this journey is to dubeliere the Kocaa. 
TeC the Koran, without namang either hearen, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, has only drop^ a mystertoos him; 
Lautilli quitranstulitsennim suum ab oratorio Haram ad oratnrium remotiuimnm (Koran, c. XTii. 5. l.in 
Maracci, torn. ii. p. 407. for Sale's version is more licentious.) A slender basis for the aeriel structure of tradi* 
tion. 

(4) In the prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the futnre, Mahomet had said,— Appropinqna* 
Tit hora et scista est luna (Koran, c 54, 8.1. in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 688.) I'hii figure of rhetoric has been con- 
verted into a fact, which is said to be attested by the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, torn. ii. p. 000.) 
The festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 20U;) and the legend is tedicmsly spun oot 
by Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183—234,) on the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous Ali Jannabi. 
Yet a Mahomeun dodtor has arrai^pned thet credit of the principal witness (apud Poeock, Specimen, p. 1874) 
the best interpreters are content with the simple sense of the Koran (Al Beidawi, apud Hottinger, Hist. Ortenu 
lib. ii. p. 303: and the dienee of AbulfHa is worthy of a prince end a philosopher. 

(5) Abnipharagios, in Sp*^imen. Hist. Arab. p. 17. and his scepticism u justified in the notes of Poeock, P* 
190—194. from the purest authorities, 

(4) The most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, and ablutions, is ex- 
tracted from the Persian and Arabian theologians by Maracci (Prodrom, part iv. p. 9—24.) Reland, (in his ex- 
cellent treatise de Religione Mohamraedica, Utrecht, 1717, p. «7— 123.) and Chsrdin, (Voyages fn Perse, toflk 
IV. p. 47— 19«.) Maraea is a partial aceosen but the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a phiiosophen aa4 
Rebnd, a judieioat student, had travelled over the east in his closet at Utrecht. The fburteenth letter of 
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Accords to the tradiUon of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his personal 
conference with the Deity, was commanded to impose on his disciples tne daUy 
obligation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviaUon 
of this intolerable buraen; the number was gradually reduced to five; without any 
dispensation of business or pleasure, or time or place, the devotion of the faithful 
is repeated at day-break, at noon, in the afternoon, in the evening, and at the first 
watch of the night; and, in the present decay of religious fiervour, our travellers 
are edified by the profound humility and attention of the Turks and Persians. 
Cleanliness is the key of prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, 
and the body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by 
the Koran; and a permission is formally granted to supi)ly with sand the scarcity 
of water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it is performed either sit- 
ting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are prescribed by custom or authority, 
but the prayer is poured forth in short and fervent ejaculations; the measure of 
zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy; and each Mussulman, for his own per- 
son, is invested with the character of a priest Amongst the theists, who reject 
the use of images, it has been found necessary to restrain the wanderings of the 
fancy, by directing the eye and the thought towards a kebla, or visible point of the 
horizon. The prophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of 
Jerusalem; but he soon returned to a more natural partiality; and five times every 
day the eyes of the nations of Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to 
the holy temple of Mecca, Yet every spot for the service of God is equally pure; 
the MaSiometans indifferently pray in their chamber, or in the street. As a dis- 
tinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the 
useful institution of public worship: the people are assembled in the mosch; and the 
iman, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to beein the prayer, and pro- 
nounce the sermon. Bat the Mahometan religion is destitute of priesthood or 
sacrifice; and the independent spirit of fanaticism looks down with contempt on 
the ministers and the slaves of superstition. II. The voluntary (1) penance of the 
ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, was odious to a prophet who cen- 
sured in his companions a rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep; 
and firmly declared that he would suffer no monks in his religion. (2) Yet he in- 
stituted, m each year, a fast of thirty days: and strenuously recommended the ob- 
servance, as a discipline which purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a salu- 
tary exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apostle. During the month 
of Ramadan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman abstains 
from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all nourish-* 
ment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify his senses. 
In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan coincides by turns with the 
winter cold, and the summer heat; and the patient martyr, without assuaginghis 
thirst with a drop of water, must expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The 
interdiction of wine, peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by 
Mahomet alone into a positive and general law:(3) and a considerable portion of 
the globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that salutary, though dangerous 
Hquor. These painful restraints are, doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and 
eluded by the hypocrite: but the legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot 
surely be accused of alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual ap- 
petites. III. The charity of the Mahometans descends to the animal creation; 
and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and indispen- 
sable dut)r, the relief of the indieent and unfortunate. Mahomet, perhaps, is the 
only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure of. charity: the standard may 
vary with the degree and nature of property, as it consists either in money, in corn 
or cattle, in fruits or merchandise: but the Mussulman does not accomplish the 

Tonraefort (Voyage da Levant, torn. iL p. 335—360, in octaro) deicribet what he had icen of the religion •£ 
the Turks. 

(1) Mahom«t (Salens Koran, e. \%, p. 15.1.) reproacbet the Christians with taking their priests and monks for 
their lords, besides God. Yet Maracci (Prodromns, part iii.p.69, 70.) excuses the worship, especially of the 
pope, and quotes, from the Koran itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to 
adore Adam. 

(^ Koran, e. v. p. 94 and Sale's note, which refers to the authority of Jallafoddin and Al Beidawt. D*Herbe- 
lot dcclar^ that Mahomet condemned la vie reUgieuse^ and that the first swarms of fakirs, dermises, &c. did not 
appear t»n after the year 300 of the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient, p. 992—718.) 

(3) See the double prohibiti(tn (Koran, c. li. p. 25. c. v. p. 04.:) the one in the style of a legislator, the other 
in that of a fanatic. The public aird private motives of Mahomet are in vestigated by Prideauz (Life of )fafao<. 
wet, p. 62— C4.) and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 124.) 
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law, unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue; and if his conscience accuses lum fS 
fraud or extortion, the tenth under the idea of restitution, is enlai]g;ed to a^/A.(l)' 
Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since we are forbid to injure those whom 
we are bound to assist. A prophet may reveal the secrets of heaven and of futu- 
Tity; but in his moral precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. . 

. The two articles of belief and the four practical duties of Islam, are guarded 
by rewards and punishments; and the faith of the Mussulman is devoutly fixed on 
the event of the judgment and the last day. The prophet has not presumed to 
determine the moment of that awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces the 
signs, both in heaven and earth, which will precede the universal dissolution, whep 
lije shall be destroyed, and the order of creation shall be confounded in the piimi* 
tive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet, new worlds wiU start into being; an^s,. 
genii, and men, will arise from the dead^ and 4he human soul will again oe united 
to Vhe body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first entertiuned by the Egyp- 
tians;(2) and their mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were constnictoU 
to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, during a period of three thousand 
years. But the attempt is partial and unavailing; and it is with a- more philoso- 
phic spirit that Mahomet relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word 
can re-animate the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms, that no 
tonger retain their form or substance. (3) The intermediate state of the soul it is 
hard to decide; and those who most firmly believe her immaterial nature, are at 
a loss to understand how she can think or act without the s^ncy of the oi^ans 
of sense.. 

- The re-union of the soul and body wilt be followed by the final judgnaent of 
mankind; and in his copy of the Magian picture, the prophet has too faithfoUy 
represented the forms of proceeding, and even the slow and successive i^raUons^ 
of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he is upbraided for extend- 
ing, even to themselves, the hope of salvation; for asserting the blackest heresy, 
timt every man who believes in God, and accomplishes good works, may expect m 
the last day a favourable sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the 
character of a fanatic; nor is it probable that a roess^ger from heaven should de- 
preciate the value and necessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of the Ko- 
ran, (4) the belief of Grod is inseparable from that of Mahomet; the good works 
are those which he has enjcmied; and the two qualifications imply the profession- 
of Islam, to which all nations and all sects are equ^ly invited. Their ^rituaJl 
blindness, though excused by ignorance and crowned with virtue, v^ill be scourged 
with everlasting torments; and the tears which Mahomet shed over the tomb of 
his mother/ for whom he was forbidden to pray, display a striking contrast of hu- 
manity and enthusiasm. (5) The doom of the infidels is common: the measure of 
their guilt and punishment is determined by the degree of e^dence which they 
have rejected, b^ the magnhude of the errors which they have entertained: the 
eternal manaons of the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and the 
idolaters, are sunk below each other iu the abyss; and the lowest h9l is reserved 
for the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. After the 
greater part of mankind has been condemned for their opinions, the true believers 
only will be judged by their actions. The good and evil of each Mussulman will 
be accurately weighed in a real or allegorical balance, and a singular mode erf com- 
pensation will be allowed for the payment of injuries: the aggressor wiU refimd an- 
equivalent of his own good actions for the benefit of the person whom he has 
wronged; and if he should be destitute of any moral property, the weight f£ tes sins 
will be loaded with an adequate share of the demerits of the sufferer. Accordmg «s 



tventy confraternities relieve the wants of their brethren, &c. The bencTOlence of London is stiU \ 

tensive: hut I am afraid that much more is to be ascribed to the humanitv, than to the religion, of the ucsuJe . 

(3) See He rodouis (lib. ii. c 133.}, and our learned countryman. Sir John Marsbam (Canon. Cbrontoh f. 
^ The A^ii$ ofthe same writer fp. 354—374.) is an elaborate sketch of the infWnal rufions, as they we« 
painted by the fuicy of the E^ptians and Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity. 

(3) The Koran (c. ii. p. 359, &c. of Sale, p. 33, of Maracci, p. 97.) relates an ingenions miracle, whieh «fi^ 
fied tlie curiosity, and confirmed the &ith, of Abraham. 




accoi-ding to Mahometrby the duty of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who reprobated hk own t 
as an enemy of Qod. Yet Abraham, (he adds, c. ix. v. 1 Ifi. Maracci, tom^ ii. p. 317.), fuit sane pius, mitia. 
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the s3ia3«s of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, 
an4 all, without distinction* will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the 
abyss: but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously enter 
the gates of paradise, while the gjuilty willfalWnto the first and mildest of the 
seven hells. The term of expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven thou- 
sand years; but the prophet has judiciously promised, that all his disciples, what- 
ever mav be their sins, shall be saved, by their ownfaith and his intercession, from 
eternal aamUation. It is not surprising that superstition should act most power- 
fully on the fears of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint with more ener- 
gy the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the simple elements of dark- 
ness and fire, we create a sensation of pai;i, which may be aggravated to an infi* 
nite degree by the idea of endless duration. But the same idea operates with an 
q)posite effect on the continuity of pleasure; and too much of our present enjoy- 
ments is obtained from the relief, or the comparison of evil. It is natural enough 
that an Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the groves, theibuntains, 
and the rivers of^ p^^ise; but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a 
liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation and friendship, he idly cele- 
brates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble,^dishes of 
gcdd, rich wines, aitificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of 
sensual and costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short 

Eeriod of this mortal life. Seventy-two houris, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent 
eauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created 
for the use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a 
thousand years, and his faculties will be increased a hundred-fold, to render him 
worthy of his 'felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven 
will be open to both sexes; but Mahomet has not specined the male companions of 
the female elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy of their former hus- 
bands, orflisturb their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This 
image of a carnal paradise has provoked the indignation, perhaps the envy of the 
monks: they decl^m against the impure religion of Mahomet; and iiis modest 
apologists are driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. But the sounder 
and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to the literal interpretation of 
the Koran: useless would be the resurrection of the body, unless it were restored 
to the possession and exercise of its worthiest faculties; and the union of sensual 
and intellectual enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the double ani- 
maJ, the perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise will not be con- 
bned to the indulgence of luxury and appetite; and the prophet has expressly de- 
clared, that all meaner happiness will be forgotten and despised by the saints and 
martyrs, who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine vision. (1) 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet(2) were those of his wife, 
his servant, his pupil, and his friend ;(3) since he presented himself as a prophet 
to those who were most conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah 
4>elieved the wdrds, and cherished the glory, of her husband; the obsequious and 

(1) For the day ofjadprment, hell, panidise, &c consult the Koran, (c. 3. v. 35. c. 56. 78, &c,) withMaracci't 
Mnilent,buc learned, refutation, (h»1ih notes, and in the Prodrenmi, part 4. p. 78. 120. 123, &c.)d%erbelot, 
(Bibliotheqae Orientate, p. 368, 375.) Reland, (p. 47-^1.) and Sale, (p. 76—103.) The original ideas of the 
»togi are darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist. Dr. Hyde. (Hist. Religionis Persarura, c. 32. p. 
'403—412. Oxon. 1716.) In the artiele of Mahomet, Bay le has shown how indifferently wit and philosophy sup- 
ply the absence of general information. 

(3) Before I enter into the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on roe to produce my evidence. The La- 
tin, French and English rersions of the Koran, are preceded by historical discourses, and the three translators, 
Maracei, (torn. i. p. 10-^33.) Savary, (tom. i.p. 1—348.) and Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 33—56.) had accn- 
rately studied the langaage and character of their author. Two professed lives of Mahomet have been com- 
posed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, London, 1718, in octavo) and the count de Beulain- 
villiers (Vie de Mahomet, Londres, 1730, in octavo;) but the adverse wish of finding an impostor, or a hero, hai 
tM often corrupted the leaminif of the doctor and the ingenuity of the count. The article in d*Herbelot (Bi- 
bhot. Orient, p. 598—603.) is chiefly drawn from Novairi and Mircond; but the best and most authentic of our 
gtiides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by births and professor at Oxford, of the oriental tongues. In two elabo- 
rate works, (Ismaei Abnifeda de Vita et Rebus gestis Mohanonedis, &c. Latine vertit, Prsefatione et Xotis il- 
« lustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in folio; La vie de Mahomet traduite et compilee de rAlcoran.drt 
Traditions anthentiques de la Sonna et des meilteors Autears Arabes; Amsterdam, 1748. 3 vols, in doodeeiroo) 
he has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of Abalfeda and Al Jannabi. the first, and enlight- 
ened prince, who reigned at Hamah, »n Syria, A. D. 1310—1332; (see Gagnier Prsefat. ad AbOifed.) the second, 
a credulous doctor, who visited Mecca, A. D. 1556. (D. Herbelpt, p. 397. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 209, 310.) These 
are my general vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may follow the order of time, and the division of chapters. 
Tet I roust observe, that botli Abnifeda and A) Jannabi are nradem historians, and that they cannot appeal to " 
any writers of the first century of the Horira. 

(3) After the Greda, Prideaux (p. 8.) discloses the secret doubts of the wife of Mahomet. As if he bad been 
a pnvyHmunsellor of the pnq^t, Boalainvilliers (p. 272, &c.) anfoldi thexublime and patriotic vicwi of Cadi- 
iftfa and the fint disciples. 
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• affectionate Zeid was tempted bv the prospect of freedom: the illustrious Ali« thd 
son of Abu Taleb^ embraced tne sentiments of his cousin with the spirit of a 
youthful hero; and the wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Abubcker, con- 
firmed the religion of the propheWwhom he was destined to succeed. . By his per- 
suasion, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to the pri- 
vate lessons of Islam; they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusiasm; they 
repeated the fundamental creed, — "There is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God;" and their faith, even in this Kfe, was rewarded with riches and 
honours. With the command of armies, and the government of kingdoms. Three 
years were silently employed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first 
traits of his mission; but in the fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, and 
resolving to impart to his family the light of divine trath, he prepared a banquet, 
a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty guests of 
the race of Hashem. •* Friends and kinsmen," said Mahomet to the assembly, 
** I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has commanded me to call you to his ser- 
vice. Who among 3jou will support my burden ? Who among you will be my 
companion and my vizir ?"(1) Ino answer was returned, till the nlence of asto- 
nishment, and doubt, and contempt, was at length broken by the impatient coo- 
rage of All, a youth in the fourteenth year of his a^e, ** O prophet, I am the 
man; whosoever rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break hialegs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vixir over them.*' Ma- 
homet accepted his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was ironically exhcnted 
to respect the superior dignity of his son. In a more serious tone, the father of 
Ali advised his nephew to relinquish his impracticable design* " Spare your re- 
monstrances," replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and benefactor, *«if they 

• should place the sun on my right hand, and the moon on my left, they should not 
divert me from my course." He persevered ten years in the exercise of his mis- 
sion; and the religion which has overspread the east and the west, advanced with 
a slow and« painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mahomet enjoyed 
the satisfaction of beholding the increase of his infant congregation of unitarians, 
who revered him as a prophet, and to whom he seasonably dispensed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Koran, The number of proselytes may be estimated by the 
absence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, who retired to Ethiopia in the 
seventh year of his mission; and his party was fortified by the timely conversion 
of his uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and inflexible Omar, who signsdized in 
the cause of Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor 
was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish or the precincts of Mec- 
ca: on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he frecjuentea the Casdia, ac- 
costed the strangers of every tribe, and urged, both in private converse and pub- 
lic discourse, the belief and worship of a sole deity, C/Onscious of his reason and 
of his weakness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use of 
religious violence ;(2) but he called the Arabs to repentance, imd conjured them 
to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and Thamund, whom the divine justice 
had swept away from the face of the earth. (3) 

Th^people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by superstition and envy. 
The elaers of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affected to despise the presump- 
tion of an orphan, the reformer of his country: the pious orations of Mahomet in 
the Caaba were answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb. *• Citizens and pfl- 
grinre, listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his impious novelties. Stand fast 
in the worship of Al Lata and Al Uzzah." Yet the son of Abdallah was ever 
dear to the aged chief; and he protected the fame and person of his nephew against 
the assaults of the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence of 
the family of Hashem. Their malice was coloured with the pretence of religion: 

(1) Vesdnu^ portHor, bqjului, onusferem! and thit, plebeian narae was ttamferred by an apt metaphor t» 
the pilUn cfthe state. (Oajnuer, Not. ad Abnlfed. p. 10.) I endeavour to pretenre the Arabian idioin, a« flur M 
I can feel it myself in a Xatin or French translation. 

(8) The passages of the Koran in the behalf of toleration, are strong and nameroos: c 9. t. 857. e. 10. 1S9. c; 
17. 54. c. 45. 15. c. 50. 39. c. 88. 81, See. with the notes of Ikferacci and Sale. This charaeter akme may cene- 
Yally decide the doubts of the learned, whether a chapter was revcalc^l at Mecca or Medina. 

(3) See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7. p. 183, 184. &c) and the tradition of the Arabs (P«)coek,Sae> 
ciraen, p. 35—37.) ThecaTems of the tribe of Tharaund, fit for men of the ordinary stature, were sbowisiii 
the midway between Medina and Damascas, ( Abulfed. Arabiae Deseript. p. 43, 44.) and may be probably ainfta< 
to the Troglodites of the primitire world, Miehaelis, and Lowth de Poesi Hebncor. ^ 131-134, ITrihuitn 
'iwr1e«Egll»tkiM,toB.u.p.48,&c. ~"" 
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In the age of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian ma^s- 
trate;(l) and Mahomet was guilty of deserting and denying the national deities. 
But so loose was the policy dt Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreish, instead of 
accusing a ciiminal, were compelled to employ the measures of persuasion or vio- 
lence. They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the style of reproach and me- 
nace. " Thy nephew reviles our religion; he accuses our wise forefathers of ig- 
norance and folly, silence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult and discord in the 
citv. If he persevere, we shall dra\jL our swords against him and his adherents, 
and thou wilt be responsible for the%lood of thy fellow-citizens." The weight 
and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of religious faction; the most 
helpless or timid of the disdples retired to Ethiopia, and the prophet withdrew 
himself to various places of strength in the town and country. As he was still 
supported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Korei&h engaged themselves to 
renounce all intercourse with the children of Hashem, neitner to buy nor seU, 
neither to marry nor to give m marriage, but to pursue them with implacable enmi- 
ty, till they should deliver the person of Mahomet to the justice of the gods. The 
decree was suspended in the Caaba before the eyes of the nation; the messengers 
of the Koreish pursued the the Mussulman exiles in heart of Africa: they be- 
sieged the prophet and his most faithful followers, intercepted their water, and 
inflamed their mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries and insults. A 
doubtful truce restored the appearances of concord, till the death of Abu Taleb 
abandoned Mahomet to the power of his enemies, at the moment when he was 
deprived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. 
Abu Sophian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeeded to the principality 
of the republic of Mecca. A zealous votary of'^the idols, a mortal foe of the line 
of Hashem, he convened an assembly of the Koreishites and their allies, to decide 
the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke the despair of his en- 
thusiasm; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic would diflRise the mis- 
chief through the provinces of Arabia. His death was resolved; and they agreed 
that a sword from each tribe should be buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of 
his blood, and baffle the vengeance of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy re- 
vealed their conspiracy; and flight was the only resource of Mahomet. (2) At the 
dead of night, accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his 
house: the assassins watched at the door; but they were deceived by the figure of 
Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was covered with the gtieen vestment of the apos- 
tle. The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic youth; but some verses of Ali, 
which are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, 
and his religious confidence. Three days Mahomet and his companion were con- 
<:ealed in the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league from Mecca; and in the 
close of each evening, they received from the son and daughter of Abubeker, a 
secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the Koreish explored 
every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city; they amved at the entrance of the 
cavern; but the providential deceit of a spider's web and a pigeon's nest, is sup- 
posed to convince them that the place was solitary and inviolate. ** We are only 
two," said the trembling Abubeker. " There is a third," replied the prophet; 
*• it is God himself," No sooner was the pursuit abated, than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock, and mounted their camels: on the road to Medina, they were 
overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish; they redeemed themselves with 
prayers and promises from their hands. In this eventful moment the lance of an 
Arab might have changed the history of the world. The flight of the prophet 
from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable era of the Hegtra,{S) which, at 
the end of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of the Mahometan 
nations. (4) 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle, had not Medina 
embraced with faith and reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, or the 

(1) In the time of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian niapstrate. (e. 13. r. 36—38.) I 
blush for a respectable prelate, (de Poeu Hebrseorom. p. 650, 651. edit. Michaelis; and a letter of a late profes- 
sor in the university of Oxford, p. 15—13.) who justifies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 

(2) D'Herbelot. Bibliot. Orient, p. 445. He quotes a particular history of the flight of Mahomet. 

(3) The He^ra was instituted by Oroar« the second caliph, in imitation of the era of the martyrs of the 
Christians (d*Herbelot, p. 4444) and properly commenced sixtyeifcht daTs before the flight of Mahomet, widi 
tbe^rst of Moharren, or first day of the Arabian year, which coincides with Friday, July 16, A. D. 622. (Abal- 
feda, Vit. MobaBu c xxiL xxiii. p. 45—56. and Greave^s edition ol' Ullug Beig's Epoebse Arabum, &e. e. u p. 8. 
10, lcc.7 

(4) Mahomet*s life, from his mission to the HcRira, may be found in Abulfeda (p. 14—45.) and Gaenier (torn* 
i. 134-251. S43-3»3.) The legend ftom p. 187-234. is vouched by Al Jannabi and disdained by Abulfeda. 
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dfy, known under the name of Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the throne of 
the prophet, was divided between the tribes of the Charegites and the Awates, 
whose hereditary feud was rekindled by the slightest provocations: two colonies 
of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, wete their humble allies, and withcwt 
convertine the Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and religion, which dis- 
tinguished Medina as the city of the book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a pil- 
grimage to the Caaba, were converted bv the preaching of Mahomet; on their re- 
turn they (hffiised the belief of God and his prophet, and the new alliance was 
ratified by tkeir deputies^ in two secret anVnoctumad interviews on a hill in the 
suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and two Awsites united in faith 
and love, protested in the name of their wives, their children, and their absent 
brethren, that they would for ever profess the creed, and observe the precepts, of 
the Koran, The second was a political association, the first vital spark of the em- 
pire of the Saracens. (1) Seventy- three men and two women of Medina held a 
solemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his disciples; and pledged 
themselves to each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They promised in the 
name of the city, that if he should be banished, they would receive him as a confe- 
derate, obey him as a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like their 
wives and children. " But if you are recalled by your country," they asked with a 
flattering anxiety, " will you not abandon your new allies?" — ** All things," replied 
Mahomet with a smile, "are now common between us; your blood is as my blood, 
your ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties of honour and in- 
terest. I am your friend, and the enemy of your foes." — " But if we are killed 
in your service, what," exclaimed the deputies of Medina, ** will be our reward!** 
— ** Paradise," replied the prophet. ** Stretch forth thy hand. " He stretched it 
forth, and they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of I^am; they 
rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled tor his safety, and impa- 
tiently expected iiis arrival. After a perilous and rapid journey along the sea- 
coast, he halted at Koba, two miles from the city, and made his public entry into 
Medina, sixteen daj/^s after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens 
advanced to meet him: he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devotion: 
Mahomet was mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and a tur- 
ban was unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a standard. His bravest 
disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, assembled round his person; and 
the equal, though various, merit of the Moslems were distinguished by the names 
of Moageriam and Amars, the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. 
To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his principal fd- 
lowers with the rights and obligations of brethren; and when Ali found himself 
without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that he would be the compankm 
and brother of the noble youth. The expedient was ci^wned with success; the 
holy fraternity was respected both in peace and war, and the two parties vied with 
each other in a generous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once only the con- 
cord was slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel : a patriot of Medina arraigned 
the insolence of the strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was heard with ab- 
liorrence, and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at the apostle's feet the head 
of his father. . 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the exercise of the regal 
and sacerdotal office; and it was impious to appeal from a judge whose decrees 
were inspired by the divine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the patrimony 
t)f two orphans, was acquired by gift or purchase ;(2) on that chosen spot, he buflt 
a house and a mosch, more venerable in their rude simplicity than the palaces and 
temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with 
the apostolic title: when he prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he 
leaned against the trunk of a palm tree; and it was long before he indulged him- 

(t) The triple inaug^aration of Mahomet is described by Abnli'eda (p. 30. 33. 40. 86.) and Ganiier rtOB.i. 
p. 348, &C. 340. &c . toiu. ii p. 223, &c) 

(2) Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 44.) reviles the wickedness of the- Impostor, who despoiled two poor «»• 
phans, the sons ofa carpenter: a reproach which he drew from the Dispuutio contra Saraeenoi, coropoMd m 
Arabic before the year 1130; but the honest Gac:nier (ad Abuli^d. p. 53.; has shown that they weiedeeeiTH fer 
the word Al Vagjar, which signifies, in this' place, not an obscure trade, but a noble tribe of Anbs. The ^tm- 
late state of the i^round is described by Abolfeda; and his worthy interpreter has prored ftom Al BodAtLlke 
offer ofa price; from Al Jannabi, the fair purchase; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the MlirT 
"by the generous Ababeker. On these grounds the prophet must be honourably acquitted, 
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self in the ase of a ohair or pulpit of roi^h timber. ( 1) After a reign of sax years» 
fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and in the field, renewed their oath of allegi- 
ance; and their chief repeated the assurapce of protection till the death of the last 
member, or the final dissolution of the party. It was in the same camp that the 
deputy of Mecca was astonished by the attention of the faithful to the words and 
looks of the prophet, by the eagerness with which they collected his spittle, a 
hair that dropp^ on the ground, the refuse water of his lustrations; as if they 
participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. ** I have seen (said he) the 
thosroes of Persia and the Cxsar of Rome, but never did I behold a king among 
his subjects like Mahomet among his companions. The devout fervour of en- 
thuaasm acts with more energy and truth than the cold and formal servility of 
courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force of arms, his per- 
son and his possessions; to repel, or even to prevent, the violence of his enemies, 
and to extend his hostilities to a reasonable nieasure of satisfaction and retaliation. 
In the free society of the Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed a fee- 
ble restraint; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, 
had been despoiled and banished by the injustice of his countrymen. The choice 
(^ an independent people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a so- 
vereign: and he was invested with the just prerogative of forming alliances, and 
of waging offensive or defensive war. The imperfection of human nghts was sup- 
plied and armed by the plenitude of divine poXver: the prophet of Medina assumed, 
m his new revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary tone, which proves that his 
former moderation was the effect of weakness:(2) the means of persuasion had 
been tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was now commanded to 
propagate his religion by the sword, to destroy the monuments of idolatry, and, 
without regarding the sanctity of days or months, t9 pursue the unbelieving nations 
of the earth. The same bloody precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, 
are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch and the gospel. But the mild tenor 
of the evangelic style may explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring 
peace on the earth, but a swora: his patient and humble virtues should not be con- 
founded with the intolerant zeal of princes and bishops, .who have disgraced the 
name of his disciples. In the prosepution of religious war, Mahomet might appeal 
with more propnety to the example of Moses, of the judges and the kings of IsraeL 
The military laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than those of the Arabian 
legislator. (3) The Lord of hosts marched in person before the Jews; if a city re- 
sisted their summons, the males, without distinction, were put to the sword: the 
seven nations of Canaan were devoted to destruction : and neither repentance nor 
conversion could shield them from the inevitable doom, that no creature within 
their precincts should be left alive. The fair option of friendship, or submission, 
or battle, was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. Jf they professed the creed 
of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits of hb pri- 
mitive disciples, and marched under the same banner to extend the religion which 
they had embraced. The clemency of the prophet was decided by his interest: yet 
he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy: and he seems to promise, that on the pay- 
ment of a tribute, the least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged m 
their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first months of his reign,, 
he practised the lessons of holy warfare; and displayed his white banner before the 
gates of Medina; the martial apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges ;(4) and . 
fifty enterprises of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieutenants. The 
Arab continued to unite the professions of a merchant and a robber; and his petty 
. excursions for the defence or the attack of a caravan, insensibly prepared his troops 
for the conquest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was regulated by a di- 

(1) Al JannaVi ChpnA Gagnier, torn. ii. p. 246, 334.) deseribes the leal and pulpit, as two renerable relics of 
the apoftle ^f God; and the portrait of his aourt it taken from Abulfeda. (c. 44. p. 85.) 

(9) The eighth and ninth chapters of the Koran are the loudest and most Tehement: and Maracci (Prodro- 
mus, part ir. p. 59—64. has invdghed with more justice than discretion against the double dealing of the im» 
BOS tor. 

(3) The tenth and twentieth chapten of Deuteronomy, with the practical comments of Joshna, David, &c. 
are read with more awe than satisfhction by the pious cliristians of the present age. But the bishops, as well 
as the rabbis of former times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and success. (Sale's Preliminary 
INscourse,p. 142, 143.) 

(4) AbnlKda. in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine swords, three lancet 
aeven pOces or half pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two helmet*, (Gai?nier» 
torn. iii. p. 328—334.) with a laree white standard, a black banner, (p. 335.) twenty hones, (p. 322.} &c* Two cf 
his martial sayings are recorded by tradition. (Gagnier, torn. ii. p. 83. 337.) 
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vine law:(l) the whole was faithfully collected in one common mass: a fifth of the- 
gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the moveables and immoveables, were 
reserved by the prophet for pious and charitable uses; the remainder waS shared 
in adequate portions, by the soldiers who had obtained the victory or guarded the 
camp; the rewards of the slain devolved to their widows and orphans; and the 
increase of cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a double share to the horse 
and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs were allured to the standard ci 
reli^on and' plunder: the apostle sanctified the license of embracing the female 
captives as their wives or concubines; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty 
•was a feeble type of the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyrs of the 
£uth. *« The sword (says Mahomet) is the key of heaven and of hell; a drop tsi 
blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months of fasting or prayer: whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: at the 
day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as 
musk: and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and che- 
rubims.** The intrepid souls of the Arabs were fired with enthusiasm: the pic- 
ture of the invisible worid was strongly painted on their imagination; and the death 
which they had always despised became an object of hope and desire. The Koran 
inculcates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predestination, which 
-would extinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of man were governed by 
his speculative belief. Yet their influence in every age has exalted the courage 
of the Saracbens and Turks. The first co^ipanions of Mahomet advanced to bat- 
tle with a fearless confidence: there is no danger where there is no chance: they 
■were ordsuned to perish in their beds; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy. (2) 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of Mahomet, h^d 
they not been provoked and alarmed by the vengeance of an enemy, who could 
intercept their Syrian trade as it passed and repassed through the territorr of Me- 
dina. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty followers, conductea a weal- 
thy caravan of a thousand camels: the fortune or dexterity of his march escaped 
the vigilance of Mahomet; but the chief of the Koreish was informed that the 
holy robbers were placed in ambush to wait his return. He despatched a messen- 
ger to his brethren of Mecca, and they were roused, by the fear of losing their 
merchandise and their provisions, unless they hastened to his relief with the mi- 
litary force of the city. The sacred band of Mahomet was formed of three hun- 
dred and thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were fugitives, and the rest 
auxiliaries: they mountfed by turns a train of seventy camels (the camels of Yath- 
reb were formidable in war:) but such wasr the poverty of his first disciples, that 
only two could appear on horseback in the field. (3) In the fertile and famous vale 
of 6eder,(4) three stations from Medina, he was informed by his scouts of the ca- 
ravan that approached on one side; of the Koreish, one hundred horse, eight hun- 
dred and fifty foot, wlio advanced on the other. After a short debate, he sacrificed 
the prospect of wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight intrench- 
ment was formed to cover his troops, and a stream of fresh water that ^ided 
through the valley. " O God," he exclaimed as the numbers of the Koreish de- 
scended from the hills, *• O Gk)d, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be 
worshipped on the earth? Courage, my children, close your ranks j discharge 
your arrows, and the day is your own." At these words he placed himself, with 
Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit, (5) and instantly demanded the succour of Ga- 

(1) The whole lubjeet de jure belli Mohammedanoi-um, is exhausted in a separate dissertation by theleamed 
Beland. (Dissertationes Miscellanese, toro. iii. Dissert. %. p. 3—53.) 

(i) The doctrine of absolute predestination, on which few religions een reproach each other, is stemlr ex- 
posed in the Koran, (d. S. p. 52, 53. c 4. p. 70, &c. with the notes of Sale, and c. 17. p. 413. with those of Ma- 
racci.) Reland (de Relig^. Mohamm. p. 61—64.) and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 103.) represents the opiniosi of 
the doctors, and our modern travellers the confidence, the fedin^ confidence, of the Turks. 

(3) Al Jannabi (apud Oagnier, torn. ii. p. 9.) allows him seventy or eighty horse; and on two other occasiont 



prior to the battle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty (p. 10.) and of five hundred (p. 66.) troopers. Tet tbo 
Mussulmans, in the field of Ohud, had no more than two horses, according to the better sense of Abiilfeda {m 
Vit. Mohamm. p. 31. p. 65.) In the Stony province, the camels were numerous; but the horse appears to hate 
been less common than in the Happy or the Desert Arabia. 

(4) Beder Houneene, twenty miles from Medina, and forty from Mecca, is on the high road of tb<* caravan of 
Egypt; and the pilgpims annually commemorate the prophet's victory by illuminations, rockets, &c Shaw^ 
Travels, p. 477. 

(5) The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Gagnier, (in Abulfeda, c ixvii. p.l& 
Vie de Mahomet, torn. Ii. p. 30, 33.) Umbraculum, uneloge dp boi* avec uneporte. The same Arabic woidii 
render^ by Reiske (Annales de Mosiemici Abulfedse, p. 23.) by SoUum Suggestus editor; and the difference is 
of the utmost moment for the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero. I am sor^y to observe the ^^e 
an(l acrimony with which the Reiske chastises his ft Howlabourer. Ssepe sic vertit, ut integra pag:intt ttc* 
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btiel and three thousand angels. His ^e was fixed on the field of battle: the 
Mussnlmans fsunted and were pressed: in that decisive moment the prophet started 
from his throne, mounted his horse, and c4st a handful of sand into the air. * * Let 
their faces be covered with confusion." Both armies heard the thunder of his 
voice: their fancy beheld the angelic warriors;(l) the Koreish trembled and fled; 
seventy of the bravest were slain; and seventy captives adorned the first victory 
of the ^thfiil. The dead bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted; Xwo 
of the most obnoxious prisoners were punished with death; and the ransom of the 
others, four thousand drachms of alver, compensated in some degree the escape 
of the caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of Abu Sophian explored a 
new road through the desert and along the Ei^hrates: they were overtaken by 
the diligence of the Mussulmans; and wealthy must have been the prize, if twen- 
ty thousand drachms could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. The resent- 
ment of the puttie and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of 
three thousand men, seven hundred of whom were armed with cuirasses^ and two 
hundred were mounted on horseback; three thousand camels attended his march; 
and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessantly sounded their tym- 
brels to anims^ the troops, and to magnify the greatness of Hobal, the most popu- 
lar deity of the Caaba. The standard of God and Mahomet was upheld by nme 
hundred and fifty believers: the di«)roportion of numbers was not more silarm- 
iug than in the field of Beder; and their presumption of victory prevailed against 
the divine and human sense of the apostle. The second battle was fought on mount 
Ohud, six miles to the north of Meaina:(2) the Koreish advanced in the form of 
a crescent: and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the fiercest and most 
successful of the Arabian warriors. The troops of Mahomet were skilfully posted 
on the declivity of the hill; and their rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty 
archers. The weight of their charge impelled and broke the centre of the ido- 
laters; but in the pursuit they lost the advantage of their ground: the archers de- 
serted their station: the Mussulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their 
general, and disordered their ranks. The intrepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry 
on their flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that Mahomet was slain. 
He was indeed womided in the face with a javelin; two of his teeth were shattered 
with a stone; yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the infidels 
with the murder of a prophet; and blessed the friendly hand that staunched his 
blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins 
of the people; they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother embraced his life- 
less comiMinion:r3) their bodies were mangled by the inhuman females of Mecca; 
and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. 
They might applaud their superstition and satiate their fiiry; but the Mussulmans 
soon rallied in the field j and the Koreish wanted strength or courage to undeitak© 
the siege of Medina, It was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten thou- 
sand enemies; and this third expedition is variously named from the nations^ which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from the dUch which was drawn be- 
fore the city, and a camp of three thousand Mussulmans. The prudence of Ma- 
homet declined a general engagement; the valour of Ali was signalized in single 
combat; and the war was protracted twenty days, till the final separation of the 
confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail, overturned their tents; the private 
quarrels were fomented by an insidious adversary; and the Koreish, deserted by 
their allies, no longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to check the conquests, of 
their invincible exile. (4) 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the early pro- 
pensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews; and happy would it have been for their 
temporal interest, had they recognised, in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel 

qoeant nisi una litura corrigi: Arabice non satit callebat et carelmt jiidicio critico. J. J. Reitke, prodidagmata. 
ad Hairji Cbaiiss Tabu las, p. 228. ad calcem Abulfedie Syriae Tabulae; Lepsiae, 1766, in quarto. 

(1) The loose expressions of the Koran (c. iii. p. 124. 125. c. viii. p. 9.) allow the commentators to fluctuate 
between the nnmbers of one thousand, three thonsand,or nine thousand anij^els; and the smallest of tht-se mieht 
•iiffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Maracci, Alcoran, torn. li. p. 131.) Yet the schoHasu confess 
ihas this aneelic band was not visible to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297.) They refine on the words (c. viii. 16.) 
** not thoa, but God," &c. (D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. 600, 601.) 

(2) Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 47. 

(3) In the third chapter of the Koran (p. 50—53. with Sale's notes,) the prophet aHeges some poor excuses for 
the defeat of Ohud. 

(4) For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, peruse Abulfeda (p. 56— 
61. 64—69. 73—77.) Gagnier (torn. ii. p. 23—45. 70—96. 120—139.) with the proper articles of D'Herbelot, and 
the abridgmento of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7.) and AbulpUaragius. (Dyni^st. p. 103.) 

Vol. III. 42 ^ i 
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and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy converted his friendship into imp^i-^ 
cable hatred, with which he pursued that unfortunate people to the last moment 
of his life; and in the double character of an apostle and a conqueror, his perse- 
cution was extended to both worlds.(l) The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the 
protection of the city: he seized the occasion of an accidental tumult, and sum- 
moned them to embrace his religion, or contend with him in battle. " Mas!" re- 
plied the trembling Jews, "we are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere 
m the faith and worship of our fathers; why wilt thou reduce us to the necessity 
of a just defence?" Tne unequal conflict was terminated in fifteen days; aiid it 
was with extreme reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the* importunity of his al- 
lies and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But their riches were con- 
fiscated, their arms became more effectual in the hands of the Mussulmans; and 
a wretched colony of seven hundred exiles was driven with their wives and chil- 
dren to implore a refuse on the confines of Syria. The Nadharites were more 
guilty, since they conspired in a friendly interview to assassinate the prophet. He 
besieged their castle three miles from Medina, but their resolute defence obtsuned 
an honourable capitulation; and the garrison, sounding their trumpets and beating 
their drums, was permitted to depart with the honours of war. The Jews had 
excited and joined the war of the Koreish: no sooner had the nationu retired from 
the ditch, than Mahomet, without laying aside his armour, marched on the same 
day to extirpate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. After a resistance of 
twenty-five days, they surrendered at discretion. They trusted to the intercesaon 
of their old allies, of jdedina: they could not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates 
the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder, to whose mdgment they appealed,, 
pronounced the sentence of their death: seven hundred Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market place of the city: they descended alive into the grave pre- 
pared for their execution and burial; and the apostle beheld with an inflexible eye 
the slaughter of his helpless enemies. Their sheep and camels were inherited oy 
the Mussulmans: three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days' journey to the north- 
east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibarwas thie seat (rf the Jew- 
ish power of Arabia; the territory, a fertile spot in the desert, was covered with 
plantations and cattle, and protected by eight castles, some of which were esteemed 
of impregnable strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred horse 
and fourteen hundred foot: in the succession of eight regular and painful sieges 
they were exposed to danger and fatigue, and hunger; and the most undaunted 
chiefs despaired of the event The apostle revived their faith and courage by the 
example of All, on whom he bestowed the surname of the Lion of God: perhaps 
we may believe that a Hebrew champion of gigantic size was cloven to the chest 
by his irresistible scimitar: but we cannot praise the modesty of romance, which 
represents him as tearing from its hinges tlie gate of a fortress, and wielding the 
ponderous buckler in his left hand. (2) After the reduction of the castles, the town 
of Chaibar submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the pre- 
sence of Mahomet, to force a confession of his hidden treasure: the industry of 
the shepherds and husbandmen was rewarded with a precaiious toleration: they 
were permitted, so long as it should please the conqueror, to improve their patri- 
mony, in equal shares, for his emolument and their own. Under the reign of 
Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were transplanted to Syria; and the caliph alleged 
the injunction of his dying master, that one and the true religion should be pro- 
fessed in his native land of Arabia. (3) 

Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards Meeca,(4) and 
he was urged by the most sacred and powerful motives, to revisit, as a conqueror, 
the city and temple from whence he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba 
was present to his waking and sleeping fancy: an idle dream was translated into 

P^ T£*^ Tt"i?9'?''T,^l*^l""* *if ^t^*^ *"^' <*^ Kainoka, tfip Nadhirites, Koraidha, and Chaibar, are 
related by Abulfeda (p. 6l. 71. 77. 87, &c) and Gagnier. (torn. ii. 61— «4. 107—112. 139—148. 368—294.) 

(2) Abn Raffe, the sertant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himtelf, and •even other men, afterwarda 
tned, without juccw. to move the same gate from the ground. (Abulieda, p. 90.) Abu Rafe xn» an eve- 
witneu,butwhowilibewitDeuforAbaRaf^? ♦ f 'v.-' « « *v«c «« «u cyi:. 

(3) The Imnishment of the Jews is attestetl by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 9.) and the ereat AI Zabari. (Qar- 
nier, torn. ii. p. 285.) Yet Ndbnhr (Descnption de 1' Arabic, p. 324.) believes that the JewUh religion, andKa- 
reitc sect, are stiUproftssed by the tnbe of Chaibar; and that in the plunder of the caravans, t&diiciplet of 
Moses are the confederates of those of Mahomet. ^^ «»«F»» « 

yiJ'K*»ccessive steps of the reduction of Mecea are related by Abulfeda, (p. 84-87. 97-100. lOS— llU 
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^rvAoa and prcpbecy; he unfurled the holy banner; and a rash promise of success 
too hastily dropped from the lips of the apostle. His march from Medina to 
Mecca di^iaye»d the peaceful and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage; seventy camels, 
chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van; the sacred territory was rt- 
spected, and the captives were dismissed without ransom to proclaim his clemen- 
cy and devotion. But no sooner did Mahomet descend into the plain^ within a 
day's journey of the city, than he exclaimed, •« they have clothed themselves with 
the skins of tigers;" the numbers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his pro- 
'"«; and the roving Arabs of the desert niight desert or betray a leader whom 
' had followed fSr the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a cod 
[ cautious politician: he waved in tne treaty his title of apostle of God, conclu- 
ded with the Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years, engaged to restore the 
fugitives of Mecca who should embrace his religion, and stipulated only, for the 
ensuing year, the humble privilege of entering the city as a iriend, and of remain- 
ing three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud of shame and 
sorrow hung on the retreat of the Mussulmans, and their disappdntment might 
justly accuse the failure of a prophet who had so often appealed to the evidence of 
success. The faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of 
Mecca: their swords were sneathed; seven times in the footsteps of the apostle 
they encompassed the Caaba: the Koreish had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, 
after the customary sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. The people 
iff ere edified by his devotion; the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; 
and both Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egvpt, most sea- 
sonably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Mahomet was in- 
creased by the submission of the Arabian tribes: ten thousand soldiers were as- 
sembled for the conouest of Mecca; and the idolaters, the weaker part, were easi- 
ly convicted of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the 
march, and preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires proclaimed 
to the astonished Koreish, the design, the approach, and the irresistible force of 
the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the city, admired 
the variety of arms and en^gns that passed before him in review; c*»served that 
the son ot Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and confessed, under the 
«cimitar of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God. The return of Marius 
and Svlla was stained with the blood of the Romans: the revenge of Mahomet was 
t^imulated by religious zeal, and his injured followers were eager to execute or to 
prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging their passions and his own,(l) 
the victorious exile forgave the euHt, and united the factions of Meccrf. His 
troops, in three divisions, marched into the city; eight and twenty of the inhabi- 
tants were slain by the sword of Caled: eleven men and six women were pro- 
scribed by the sentence of Mahomet; but he blamed the cruelty of his lieutenant; 
and several of the most obnoxious victims were indebted for their lives to his cle- 
mency or contempt Th e chiefs of the Koreish were prostrate at his feet. * * What 
mercy can you expect from the man whom you have wronged? — ^We confide in 
the generosity of our kinsman.— And you shall not confide m vain; begone! you 
are safe, you are free." The people of ^fecca deserved their pardon by the pro- 
fession of Islam; and after an exile of seven years, the fugitive missionary was en- 
throned as the prince and prophet of his native country. (2) But the three hun- 
dred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ignominiously broken; the house of God 
was purified and adorned; as an examine to future times, the apostle a^in fulfilled 
the duties of a pilgrim : and a perpetual law was enacted, that no unbeliever should 
dare to set his foot on the territory of the holy city. (3) 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the Arab 

(0 After die conquest of Mecca, the Mahoniet of Voltaire imagines and perpetrates the most horrid crimrt. 
The poet confesses, that he is not suppmted by the truth of history, and can only allepfc, qoe celoi qui fait la 
inerre a sa patrie au iiora de Diea, ett capable de tout. (OeoTres de Voltaire, torn. %v. p. 382.) The maxim is 
neither ebaritabte nor philosophic; and some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of 
nations. I am informed that a Turkish ambassador at Paris was much scandalized at the representation of 
this tragedy. 

(2) The Mahometan doctors still ditpuie, whether Mecca was reduced by force or eonsent ( Abulfeda, p. 107. 
et Gagnier ad locum;) and this verbal controversy is of as much moment as our own about William the Con- 
4jueror. 

(3) In excluding the Christians from tbepeninsula of Arabia, the province of Hejaz, or the navigation of the 
Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en Perses, torn, i v. p. 166.) and Reland (Dissert. Miseell. torn. iii. p. 51.) are more rigid 
yy tb« MnstfUlAians thetttselves. The Christian* are received without scruple into the ports of Mocha, aitd 
«ven or Oedda, and it is only the cHy and precincts of Mecca that are inaecesiftle to the piofaiic; (Kidwlir, 
©eictijitioB de r Anbic, p. 30§, 809. Voyaje en Arable, torn. i. p. 305, 5«, &c) 
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tribes;(l) whD> according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed or disregarded 
the eloquence or the arms of the pirophet. Indiflference for rites and opinions still 
innarks the character of the Bedoweens; and they might accept, as loosely as they 
hold the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate remnant still adhered tp the re- 
ligion and liberty of their ancestors; and the war of Honain deriyed a prcmer ap- 
]^ellation from the idols, whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and wliom the con- 
federates of Tayef had sworn to defend. (2) Four thousand pagans advanced 
with secrecy and speed to surprise the conqueror; they pitied and despised the su- 
pine negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on the wishes, and perhaps the 
aid, of a people who had so lately renounced their god8» and bowed beneath the 
yoke of their enemy. The banners of Medina and Mecca were displayed by the 
prophet; a crowd oil Bedoweens increased the strength or numbers of the army, 
and twelve thousand Mussulmans entertained a rash and sinful presumption of 
their invincible strength. They descended without precaution into the valley of 
Honain; the heights had been occupied by the archers and slingers of the coniede- 
ratos; their numbers were oppressed, their discipline was confounded, their cou- 
rage was appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. The 
prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed by the enemies; he attempted to 
rush against their sp^ears in search of a glorious death: ten of his faithful compa- 
nions interposed their weapons and their breasts; three of these fell dead at nia 
feet. **0 my brethren,*' he repeatedly cried with sorrow and indignation, "I 
am the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of truth! O man, stand fast m the &ith! 
O God, send down thy succour!" His uncle Abbas, who like the heroes of Ho- 
mer, excelled in the loudness pf his voice, made the valley resound with the re- 
cital of the gifts and promises of God: the flying Moslems returned from all sides 
to the holy standard; and Mahomet observed with pleasure, that the furnace was 
again rekindled: his conduct and example restored the battle; and he animated his 
victorious troops to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. 
From the field of Honain, he marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty 
miles to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands pro- 
duce the fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert A friendly tribe, in* 
structed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of bat- 
tering rams and military engines, with a body of nve hundred artificers. But it 
was in vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef; that he violated his 
own laws by the extirpation of the fruit trees: that the ground was opened by the 
miners; that the breach was assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat; but he retreated with a song of devout tri- 
umph, and aitected to pray for the repentance of the unbelieving city. The spoil 
of this fortunate expedition amounted to six thousand captives, twenty-four thou- 
sand Camels, forty thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of ^Iver: a tribe who^ 
had fought at Honain, redeemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their idcAs; but 
Mahomet compensated the loss, by resigning to the soldiers his fifth of the plun- 
der, and wished, for their sake, that he possessed as many head of cattle as there 
were trees in the province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the disaffecticm of 
the Koreish, he endeavoured to cut out their tongues, (his own expressicm,) and to 
secure their attachment by a superior measure of liberality: Abu Sophian alone 
was presented with three hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver; and Mecca 
was sincerely converted to the profitable religion of the Koran. 

The fugitives and auxiliaries complained, that they who had borne the burden 
were neglected in the season of victory. "Alas," replied their artfiil leader, 
** suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the 
gift of some perishable goods. To your guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You 
are the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise." He was fol- 
lowed by the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. ** Grant 
us, O apostle of God, a truce of three years, with the toleration of our ancient 
worship." — "Not a month, not an hour." — "Excuse us at least from the obliga- 
tion of prayer." — " Without prayer reli^on is of no avail." They submitted in 
silence; their temples were demolished, and the same sentence of destruction was 
executed on all the idols of Arabia, His lieutenants, on the shores of the Red 

(1) Abulfeda,p.ll2— 115. Gagnier, torn. iii. p. 67—88. D'Herbelot, itfAAommed 
...(2) The siefEeofTayef,dmtion of the spoil, &c. are related by Abulfeda (p. 117—133.) and Gapiier.CtoBi. 
^l'^' ^^^^''^ " ^ ^* Jannabi who mentions the engines and enn^ineers of the tribe of Daws. Thefertile wgtKf, 
•fif Tayef was supposed to be a piece of the land of Syria detached and dropped inthc geneial ddage« 
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]Sea, th^ ocean, and the gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamatioiis of a , 
uiithful people; and the ambassadors who knelt before the throne of Medma, were 
as numerous, (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates that fall from the maturity of 
a palm tree. The nation submitted to the God and the sceptre of Mahomet; the 
opprobrious name of tribute was abolished, the spontaneous or reluctant obla- 
tions of alms and tithes were applied to the service of religion; and one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied .the last pilgrimage of, the 
apostle. (1) 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian war, he entertained, at 
Eitiesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, who invited the (princes and na- 
tions of the earth to the profession of Islam, On this foundation the zeal of the 
Arabians has supposed the secret conversicm of the Christian emperor: the vanity 
of the Greeks has feigned a personal viut to the prince of Medina, who accepted 
from the royal bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat in the province w Sy- 
ria. (2) But the friendship of Heraclius and Mahomet were of short continuance; 
the new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the.rapacious spirit of the Sa- 
racens; and the murder of an envoy afforded a decent pretence for invading, with 
three thousand soldiers, the territory of Palestine, that extends to the eastward of 
the Jordan, The holy banner was intrusted to Zeid; and such was the discipline 
or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs served without reluctance 
under the slave of the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdal- 
lah were successively substituted to the command; and if the three ^ould pe- 
rish in the war, the troops were authorized to elect their general. The three 
leaders were slam in the battle of Muta,(3) the first military action which tried 
the valour of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid tell, like a soldier, in 
the foremost ranks; the death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable; he lost his 
right hand; he shifted the standard to his left; the left was severed from his body; 
he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the 
^und with fifty honourable wounds. " Advance," cried Abdallah, who stepped 
into the vacant place, " advance with confidence; either victory or paradise is our 
own." The lance of a Roman decided the alternative; but the falling standard 
was rescued by Caled, the pi-oselytoof Mecca: nine swords were broken in his 
hand; and his valour withstood and repulsed the superior numbers of the Chris- 
tians. In the nocturnal council of the camp he was chosen to command: his skil- 
ful evolutions of the ensuing day secured either the victory or the retreat of the 
Saracens: and Caled is renowned among his brethren and hn enemies, by the Se- 
rious appellation of the Sword of God, In the pulpit, Mahomet descrioed, with 
prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in private he betrayed 
the fedines of human nature: he was surprised as he wept over the daughter of 
2^id. " What do I see ?" said the astonished votary. " You see," repned the 
apostle, ** a friend who is deploring the loss of his most fiuthfiil fnend.^' After 
the conquest of Mecca, the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile pre- 
parations of Heraclius; and solemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, witnout 
attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of the enterprise. (4) The Mos- 
lems were discouraged: they alleged the want of money, or horses, or provisions; 
the season of harvest, and the intolerable heat of the summer: *• Hell is much hot- 
ter,^ said the indignant prophet He disdained to compel their service; but on his 
return he adnwnished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. Their 
desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and the faithful companions 
who devoted their lives and fortunes; and Mahomet displayed his banner at the 
head of ten thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed was the 
distress of the march: lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the scorching and 
pestilential winds of the desert: ten men rode by turns on the same camel; and 
they were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water from the belly 
of that useful animal. In the midway, ten days' jouyiey from Medina and Da- 

(1) The last eonqnett and pilfnimafire of Mahomet are contained in AbuIfedaCp. lai— 133.,) Gamier (torn, 
iu. p. ii9->919m) Elmacin (p. 10, 11.0 Abolpharagins. (p. 103.) The ninth of the Hegirn was styled the Tear 
of Embasues (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. ISI .) 

(2) Compare the bigoted AlJannabi (apad Gagnier, tom.i. p. 332— 255.) with the no lest bigoted Greeks, 
Tlieophanes,(p. 270—278.) Zonaras (torn. li. lib. 14. p. 86.) and Cedrenus. (p. 421.) 



(3) For the battle ofMuta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100—102.) and Gagnier (torn. ii. p.337— 

343.) K»A4$o; (says Tl^ophanes) cv htywri (txy^tp»v tow esGv, 

p. 123-187.) and 
» the original eT»> 

/Google'' 



(4) The expedition to Tabac is recorded by oar ordinary historians Abnlfeda (Vit Moham. p. 123—187.) ani 
Giignier (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 147—163.;) but we have the advantage or appealing to the original era- 
•dence of th» Koran (e. iz. p. 154—165.,) with Sale's learned and rational notes. ' ^ 
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tnascus, they reposed near the ^rove and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place, 
Kahomet declined the prosecution of the war: he declared himself satisfied wi^ 
the peaceful intentions; he was nnore probably daunted by the martial array ci the 
€m|>eror of the east But the active and intrepid Caled spread around the terror 
of his name; and the prophet received the submission of the tribes and cities, horn 
the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects, 
Mahomet readily grsmted the security of their persons, the freedom of their trade, 
the property of their goods, and the toleration of their worship. ( 1) The weakness 
of their ArabiaBl)rethren had restrained them from opposing his ambition; the 
disciples of JesB were endeared to the enemy of the Jews; and it was the interest, 
of a conqueror to propose a fair capitulation to the most powerful religion of the 
earth. 

Tin the kge of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet was equal to the 
temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His epileptic fits, an absurd calum- 
ny <tf the Greeks, would be an object of pity rather than abhorrence, (2) but he 
seriously believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. (3) Durmg four years, the health of the prophet declined; his infirmities 
increased; but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him 
by intervals of the use of reason. As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he 
edified his brethren by the humility of his virtue or penitence. " If there be any 
man," said the apostle from the pulpit, ** whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit 
my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the reputation of a Mus- 
sulman? let hitp proclaim my faults in the face of tne congregation. Has any one 
been despoiled of his goods? the little that I possess shall compensate the princi- 
pal and the interest of the debt." " Yes," replied a voice from the crowd, "I 
am entitled to three drachms of silver. " Mahomet heard the complaint, satisfied 
the demand, and thanked his creditor for accusing him in this world rather than 
at the day of judgment. He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of 
death; enfranchised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven wo- 
men;) minutely directed the order of his funeral, and moderated the lamenta- 
tions of his weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. 
Till the third day before his death, he regularly performed the function of 
public pirayer; the choice of Abubeker to supply his place, appeared to mark 
that ancient and faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office; 
but he prudentljr declined the risk and envy of a more explicit nomination. At a 
moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink to 
write, or more properly to dictate a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of 
all his revelations: a dispute arose in the chamber, whether he should be allowei 
to supersede the authority of the Koran; and the prophet was forced to reprove 
the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If the slightest credit may be alTorded 
to the traditions of his wives and companions, he maintained in the bosom of his 
famQy, and to the last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith 
of an enthusiast; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an everlasting farewell 
to the earth, and expressed his lively confidence, not only of the mercy, but of 
the favour of the Supreme Being. In a familiar discourse he had mentioned his 
special prerogative, that the angel of death was not allowed to take his soul till he 
had respectfully asked the permission of the prophet. The request was granted; 
and Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution: his head was re- 
clined on the lap of Ayesna, the best beloved of all his wives; he fainted with the 
^iolefice of pain; recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of the 

(I) The Diploma tecuritatis Ailensibut, is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the author Ltbri S^lcndorum; 



nitted and reprobated by the opposil& taste of Sal matius and Groti as (Bayle, Mahomet^ Rem. A A;) Hottinger 
doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 237.;) Renaudot urpes the consent of the Mahometans (Hi«t. Patri- 
arch. Alex. p. 169.0 but Mosbeim (Hist. Bccles. p. 244.) shows the futility of tlicir opinion, and inclinet to fae- 
Keve it sponons. Yet Abulpharag^us quotes the iropostot-^s treaty with the Nestorian patriarch (Asseman. Bi- 
blioth. Orient, torn. ii. p. 418.;) but Abulnharagius was primate of the JacoUtes. 

(2) The epilepsy, or fallinc sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by Theophanei, Zonams, anit the rest of the 
Oreeks( and is greedily swallowed by the erossln^try of Kottlnfcer(Hist. Orient, p. 10, 11.,) Prideaox (Life of 
Mahomet, p. 12.,) and Maracci (torn. ii. Alcoran, p. 762, 76S.) The titles (Jthe ttrapped wp* ^^ ccfvered) <rf two 
chapters of the Koran (73,74.) can.hardly be strained to such an interpretation: the silence, the iicnorance, of 
the Mahometan commentators, is more conclusive than the most peremptory denial; an4 Uie charitable si<fei» 
espoused by Oekley (Hist, of the Saracens, torn. i. p. 301.,) Gaenier (ad Abulfed. p. 9. Vie de Miabomet, tom. i. 
|».liaJt|H,a Sale (Koran, p. 4fl9-4t4.) » »* »' » ^ » *» 

0)Thk poison, (more ig^noininioiis since it was offered as a test of his prophetic bnowtedgt) h firanklf eoiH 
©wed by his zealous Tottnes, AbuMMa (p. 92.) atid A! Jannabi (apud Gagnier, torn, ii p. 2W-2W.> 
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house, and with a steady look, though a faltering vdce, uttered the last broken, 

though articulate words: "OGod! .... pardon my mds! Yes, . . . • 

I come, among my fiellow-citisiens on high;'^ and thus pepceably expii^ 

on a carpet s[)read upon the floor. An expedition for the conau^ of Svria was 
stopped oy this mouniful event; the army halted at the gates ot Medina; the chiefs 
were assembled round their dying master. The city, more especially the house 
of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous sorrow, -or of silent despair: fanaticism 
alone coula suggest a ray of hope and consolation. " How can he be dead» our 
witness, our intercessor, our mediator with Godi* ** By God, he b not dead; like 
Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he return to his 
fsuthful people." The evidence of sense was disreearded; and Omar unsheathing 
his scimitar, threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels, who should dare to 
affirm that the prophet was no more. The tumult was appeased by the weight 
and moderation of Abubeker. «* Is it Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multi- 
tude, " or the God of Mahomet, whom you worship? The God of Mahomet liveth 
for ever, but the apostle was a mortal like ourselves, and, according to his own 
prediction, he has experienced the common fete of mortality.** He was piously 
mterred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which ne ex- 
pired, (1) Medina has been sanctified by the death and burial of Mahomet: and 
the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn a^de from the way, to bow in volun- 
tarv devotion,(2;) before the simple tomb of the prophet.(3) 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps be expected that I 
should balance his faults and virtues, that I should decide whether tnc title of en- 
thusiast or imposter more properly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I 
been intimately conversant with the son ot Abdallah, the task would still be ^ffi- 
cult, and the success uncertain: at the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly con- 
template his shade through a cloud of religious incense; and could I truly aeline- 
ate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to 
the solitary of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of 
Arabia, The author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed with 
a pious and contemplative disposition: so soon as marriage had raised him above 
the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice; and, till the 
age of forty, he lived with innocence, and would have died without a name. The 
unity of God is an idea most congenial to nature and reason; and a slight conver- 
sation with the Jews and Christians, would teach him to despise and detest the 
idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man, and a citizen, to impart the doc- 
trine of salvation, to rescue his county from the dominion of sin and error. The 
energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same object, would convert a general ob- 
ligation into a particular call; the warm suggestions of the understandmg, or the 
fancy, would be felt as the inspirations of heaven; the labour of thought would 
expire in rapture and vision; and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor,, 
would be described with the form and attributes of an angel of God, (4) From 
enthusiasm to imposture, the step is perilous and slippery; the demon of Socra* 
tes(5) affords a memorable instance, now a wise man may deceive himself, how a 

(1) Tbe Greeks and Latins have invented and propagfited Uie vnlffar and ridienloat stoiy that MahometV 
iron tomb it sii«pended in the air at Mecca (<niM» M*Tt«>fiS^ftivav : Laonicus Chalcocondyles des Rebas Turcteis*. 
lib. iii. p. 66.) vf the action of equal and potent loadstones (Dietionaire de Bayle, Mahomet^ Rem. EE. FF.) 
WyiMat any philosophieal inamries. it majr sulRee, that, 1. The prophet was not buried at Mecea: and, 2. 
ThVliis tomb at Medina, which has been visited by milliont, is placed on the ^^und (Reland de Relig^. Mo» 
htm. lib. ii. c. 19. p. 209—21 1.) Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iil. p. 263—268.) 

(2) AI Jaonabi entunerates (Tie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 372—391.) the rauitifarioas duties of a pilfifrim who 
visited the tomb of tbe piophe t and his companions, and the learned casuist decides, that this act of devotion it 
nearest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. The doctors are divided which, of Mecca and Medina, be 
the most excellent, p. 391—394.) 

(3) The last sickness, death, and burial, of Mahomet, are detcrtbed by Abulfeda and Gagnier (Vit. Moham. 
p. 137—142. Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 220—271.) The most private and interesting circumstances were ori- 
gtaally received ftom A^esha, All, tbe sons of Abbas, &c and as they dwelt at Medina, and surrived the pro- 
phet many years, they mieht repeat the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgrims. 

(4) The Christiam, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that seemed to descend from 
h^ven and whisper in his ear. As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de Veritate Religionts Christ* 
ianseO his Arabic translator, the learned Poeock, inquired of him the names of his authors; and Grotius con- 
fessed, that it is unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it should provoke their indignation and laughter, 
the pious /te is suppressed in the Arabic version; but it has obuined an edifyin? place in the numerous edi- 
tions of the Latin text (Poeock, Specimen, Hist. Arabum, p. 186, 187. Reland, de Religion. Moham. lib. ii. c. 
39. p. 219-62.) 

(5) E/Moi Js TOVTO iTTiv ix 570*1 J05 •p^djucvw ^vsvn Ti« ytym(uvn n ^foi* yiwra* «ii amr^Tni fu toutov 9 ap fuXXoi 
Y|»TT{tv, wprrptrft Ss ovvorc (Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. c. xia. p. 121, 122. edit. Fischer.) The familiar examples, 
which Socrates urges in his Diatogue with Theaget (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129. edit. Hen. S^ephan.) are 
beyond the reach of human foresight: and the divine inspiration (the Agn/tovtov) of the philosopher, is clearly 
taofrht in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The ideas of the most rational Platonists are expressed by Cicero (di* 
Divmat. i. 54.) and in the fourtecDtb and fifteenth Diwertaiions of Maumtif of Tyre (p, 153—173. edit. jDarii.) 
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good man may deceive others, how the conscience may slumber in a mixed ana 
middle state between self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that 
tiic original piotives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevolence; 
but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who 
reject his claims, despise his arguments, and persecute his life; he might foi^ve 
his personal adversaries, he may lawfoUy hate the enemies of God; the stem 
passions of pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he 
aghed like the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom he 
had condemned. The injustice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, transformed 
the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of armies; but his 
sword was consecrated by the example of the saints; and the same God who af- 
flicts a sinful world with pestilence and earthquakes, might inspire for their con- 
version, or chastisement, the valour of his servants. In the exercise of political 
government, he was compelled to abate of the stem rigour of fanaticism, to com- 
ply, in some measure, with the prejudices and passions of his followers, and to 
employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments of their salvation. The use 
of iraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to the propa- 
gation of the fwth; and Mahomet commanded or approved the assassination of 
the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the field of battle. By the repeti- 
tion of such acts, the character of Mahomet must have been gradually stained; 
. and Ihe influence of such pernicious habits would be poorly compensated by the 
practice of > the personal and social virtues, which are necessary to maintain the 
reputation of a prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambi- 
tion was the ruling passion; and a politician will suspect, that he secretly smiled 
(the victorious impostor!) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of his 
proselytes. (1) A philosopher would observe that their cruelty and hia success 
would tend more strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine mission, that his 
interest and religion were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would 
be soothed by the persua^on, that he alone was absolved by the Deity from the 
obligation of positive and moral laws. If he retained any vestige of his native in- 
nocence, the sins of Mahomet may be allowed as the evidence of his sincerity. 
In the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed less crimi- 
nal; and ne would have started at the foulness of the means, had he not been sa- 
tisfied of the importance and justice of the end. Even in a conqueror, or a priest, 
I can surprise a word or action of unaffected humanity; and the decree of Maho- 
met, that, in the sale of captives, the mother should never be separated from 
her children, may suspend or moderate the censure of the historian. (2) 

The good sense of Mahomet(3) despised the pomp of royalty; the apostle of 
God submitted ^o the menial offices of the family; he kindled the fire, swept the 
floor, milked the ewes, and mended with his own hands his shoes and his woollen 
garment. Disdaining the penance and merit of a hermit, he observed without ef- 
fort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
he feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty; but in his domestic 
life, many weeks would elapse without a fire being kindled on the health of the 
prophet The interdiction of wine was confirmed by his example; his hunger was 
a{)peased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread; he delighted in the taste of 
milk and honey; but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and 
women were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required, and his^- 
ligion did not forbid: and Mahomet affirmed, that the fervour of his devotion was 
increased by these innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the blood 
of the Arabs; and their libidinous complexion has been noticed by the writers of 
antiquity. (4) Their incontinence was regulated by the civil and religious laws of 
the Koran: their incestuous alliances were blamed, the boundless license of poly- 
gamy was reduced to four legitimate wives or concubines; their rights both of bed 
and of dowry were equitably determined; the freedom of divorce was discouraged, 

(1) In some passafi^eof blsvolominous writinurs, Voltatre compares the prophet, in his old ogetoafidtir,— 
« qui detaehi le cbaine de son cou pour en donner sur les oreilies a ses confreres." 

(2) Ga§nier relates, with the same impartial pen, this humane law of the propliet, and the murden of Caah 
and Sophian, which he prompted and approved (Vie de Mahomet, torn. ii. p. 69. 97. 208.) 

(3) For the domestic life of IVIahomet, consult GaKnier,and the corresponding chapters ofAbnWMa: for hit 
diet (torn. iii. p. 285—288.) his children (p. 189—289.) his wives (p. 290—303.) his marriage with Zeineb (torn. ii. 
p. 152— 160.) his amour with Mary (303— 309.) the false accusation of Ayesha (p. 189—199. The mostorigioil 
evidence of the three last transactions, is contained in the twenty-fourth, thirty-third, and sixty-sixth chapters of 
the Koran, with Sale's commentary. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80-90,) and Maracci (Prodrom. Akoiao* 
P*rt »▼• p. 49—59.) have maliciously exaggerated the frailties of Mahomet. 

(4; iQcredibile est quo ardore apud eos in veiicrcm uturque solvitur sexus (Animian. Marcellin. Wh. xir. c 4.) 
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adultery was condemned as a capital offence, and fornication in either sex, was 
punished with a hundred stripes. (1) Such were the calm and rational precepts 
of the legblator; but in his private conduct, liahomet induleed the appetites of a 
man, and abused the claims of a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him 
&om the laws which he had impeded on his nation; the female sex, without re- 
. serve, was abandoned to his desires; and this singular prerogative excited the; 
envy, rather than the scandal, the veneration rather than the envy, of the devout' 
Mussulmans. If we remember the seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, who 
espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated, who 
occupied at Medina their separate apartments round the house of the apostle, and 
enjoyed in their turns the favour of his conjugal society. What is singular enough, 
they were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, the tiaughter of Abubeker. ^hc 
was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet consummated his nuptials (such is the pre- 
mature ripeness of the climate) when she was only nine years of age. The youth, 
the beauty, the spirit, of Ayesha, gave her a superior ascendant: she was beloved 
and trusted by the prophet; and, after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was 
long revered as the m9ther of the faithful. Her behaviour had been ambiguous 
and indiscreet: in a nocturnal march, she was accidentally left behind; and in the 
morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a man. The temper of Mahomet was 
inclined to jealousy; but a divine revelation assured him of her innocence: he chas- 
tised her accusers, and published a law of domestic peace, that no woman should 
be condemned unless four male witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery. (2) 
In his adventures with 2^ineb, the wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptiaa 
camive, the amorous prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house 
of iSeid, his freedman ana adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the beauty of 
Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and desire. The servile, 
or grateful freedman, understood the hint, and yielded without hesitation to the 
love of his oenefactor. But as the filial relation had excited some doubt and scan- 
dal, the angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the 
adoption, and gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
God. On'e of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of Omar, surprised him on her own 
bed, in the embraces of his Egyptian captive: she promised secrecy and for- 
giveness: he swore that he would renounce the possession of Mary. Both parties 
forgot their engagements, and Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the Ko- 
ran, to absolve him from his oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives 
and concubines, without listening to the clamours of his wives. In a solitary re- 
treat of thirty days, he laboured, alone with Mary, to fulfil the commands of the 
angel. When his love and revenge were satiated, he summoned to his presence 
his eleven wives, reproached their disobedience and indiscretion, and threatened 
them with a sentence of divorce, both in this world and the next; a dreadful sen- 
tence, since those who had ascended the bed of the prophet were for ever excluded 
from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mahomet may 
be palliated by the tnutition of his natural or preternatural gift;(3) he united the 
manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam; and the apostle might rival the 
thirteenth labour(4) of the Grecian Hercules. (5) A more serious and decent ex- 
cuse may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty-four years of 
their marriage, her youthful husband abstained from the right of polygamy, and 
the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was never insulted by' the society 
of a rival. After her death, he placed her in the rank of the four perfect women, 

(1) Sale (Preliminary lX«eoane, p. 133—137.) hM recipitnlatetl the laws of marriage, divorce, Sec. and the 
fforiont reamr of Selden*i Uxor Hebraica will recornlie many Jewish ordinance*. 

(S) In the memorable case, the caHph Omar decided that all precumptive eridenee wa< ormn avail; and that 
•11 the font witneases mutt have aetually wen ttvinm in pvxide. (Abuifedse Annalet Moslemici. p. 71. vers. 
Reiake.) 

(3) Sibi robnr ad frenerationem, qaantnm tri^nta viri habent, inpctse jactaret: ita nt unica hora posset nn- 
dteeim foeminis mtufactre^ nt ex Arabum libris refert Stns PetnisPaschasiiis, c. 3.(Maraeci, Prodromus Alcoran, 
p. 4. p. 55,) See likewise observations de Be1on« lib. iii. c. 10. fol. 179. recto.) Al Jannabi (Gagnier, torn. iii. p. 
487.) reeonls his own testimony, that he surpassed all men in eonjuirtl vifrour; and Abulteda mentions the ex- 
clamation of Ali, who washed his body after his death,-*** O propheta, certe penis suas codlum versus erectus. 
cat.'* (in Vit. Mohammed, p. 140.) 

(4) I borrow the style (rf^ a father of the chureh, imffxi »«» *Hp»xX«v; r(tv%»i^»»»r9¥ i(9xov, (Greg. Nazianzen, 
ont. iii. p* 1^) 

(5) The common and most glorious lc«end ineladet, in a single night, the fifty victories of Hercnies over the 
wirinn daaglyten of Thestins. (Diodor. SicnU torn. i. liK ir. p. 374. Paa%anias, lib. ix. p. 763. Statius Sylv. lib. 
i. eler. ii** v. 43.) But Athenaeus allows seven nights, (Diepnosophist, lib. xiii. p. S5(>.) and Apollodorus fifty, 
for tfi>* arduous achievement of flereules, who was then no more than eighteen yt;ars of age. (Bibliot. lib. li. 
c, 4. p. Ill* enm notis Heyne, part i. p. 332.) 

Vol. hi. 43 
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with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of hl^ 
daughters. " Was she not old?" said Ayesha, with the hisolence d a bloomin| 
beauty, " has not God given you a better in her place? — ^No, by God," said Ma- 
homet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, "there never can be a better! she be- 
lieved in me, when men despised me:^ she relieved my wants, when I was poor and 
persecuted by the world "(1) 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion and empire 
might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous posttrity and a lineal succes- 
sion. The hopes of Mahomet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and 
his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren in his potent 
embraces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their mfancy. Mary, hb Eigyptian 
concubine, was'endeared to him by the birth of Ibvahim. At the end of fifteen 
months the prophet went over his grave: but he sustained with firmness the rail- 
lery of his enemies, ana checked the adulation or credulity of the Moslems, by 
the assurance that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by the death of the 
infent. Cadijah had likewise given him four daughters, who were married to the 
iriost faithfiil of his disciples: the three eldest died before their father; but Fatima, 
who possessed his confidence and love, became the wife of her cousin Ali, and the 
mother of an illustrious progeny. The merit and misfortunes ci Ali and his de- 
scendants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the series of the Saracen ca- 
liphs, a title which describes the commanders of the faithful as the vicars and suc- 
cessors of the apostle of God. (2) 

The birth, the alliance, the character, of Ali, which exalted him above the rest 
of his count^men, might justify his claim to the vacant throne of Arabia, The 
son of Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and 
the hereditary prince or guardian of the city and temple of Mecca. The light of 
prophecy was extinct; but the husband of Fatima might expect the inheritance 
ana blessing of her father: the Arabs had sometimes been patient of a female 
reign; and the two grandsons of the prophet bad often been fondled in his lap, and 
shown in his pulpit, as the hope of nis age, and the chief of the youth of f>ara- 
dise* The first of the true believers might aspire to march before them in this 
world and in the next; and if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal 
and virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. He united the 
Qualifications of a poet, a soldier; and a saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collec- 
tion of moral and religious sayings;(3) and every antagonist, in the combats of the 
tongue, or of the sword, was subdued by his eloquence and valour. From the first 
hour of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never forsaken 
by a ^nerous friend, whom he delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, and 
the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was afterward re- 
proached for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of his right,, 
which would have silenced all competition, and sealed his succession by the de- 
crees of heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself, the jealousy of 
empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend the resolutions of Ma- 
homet; and the bed of sickness was besieged by the artfiil Aye^a, the daughter 
of Abubeker, and the enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the people; and his 
companions convened an assembly to deliberate on the choice of a successor. The 
hereditary claim and lofty spirit of Ali, were oflFenMvc to an aristocracy ci elders, 
desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent electionr 
theKoreish could never be reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the line of 
Hashem; the ancient discord of the tribes was rdtindled; the fugitfves of Mecca 
and the auxilmrka of Medina asserted their respective merits: and the rash pro- 
posal of cho<^ing two independent caliphs would nave crushed in their infancy the 

(2) Abalftda in Vit Mobtm. p. ts, 13. 16, 17. eura notit Gagnier. 

(B) This outline of the Arabian Uitonr is drawn fit>m the Bibliotheqae Orienla1eofd*HevMot: (mu^ert itm 
IMOMS of Aboubecre^ Omar, OtAnutn, Alt, SccO flrom the Amial* of Abulfeda, Abnlpharagivt, am» SloMcin 
(nndertfiepfoper yean of the HegiraO and especially fttnn Ockley** Htetory of the SaraeemCTol. i. ». 1— Id. 
XI*— 122. S». 249. 363-372. 378-S9I. and almost the whole of the second volume.) Tet we should wc^^b widi 
caution the traditions of the hostile secui a stream which becomes stilt more muddy as it flows fhrther fWin the 
•onrce. Sir John Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and erron of the modem Persians. (Vo^Faffca, 
torn. ii. p* 235— 250, &c.) ' * "^^^ 

(3) Ockley (at the -end of his second volume) has given an Enrluh version of one hundred and vbLtr-mm 
•entenees, which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, Uie son of Abu Taleb. His preface is eolmmisd by 
the enuiusiasm of a traDslator; yet these sentences delineate a characteristic, though dark, pictitre of ImMS 
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religion and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the disinte- 
rested I'esolution of Omar, who suddenly renouncing his own pretensions, stretched 
forth his hand, and declared himself the first subject of the mild and venerable 
Abubeker. The urgency of the moment, and the acquiescence of the people, 
might excuse this illegal and precipitate measure; but Omar himself confessed 
from the pulpit, that if any Mussulman should hereafter presume to anticipate the 
soflrage of his brethren, both the elector and the elected would be worthy of 
death. (1) After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medma, 
Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia; the Hashemites alone declined the oath of 
fidelity; and their chief, in his own house, maintained, above six months, a sullen 
and independent reserve: without listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted 
to consume with fire the habitation of tlie daughter of the apostle. The death of 
Fatima, and the decline of his party, subdued the indignant spirit of AH; he con- 
descended to salute the comniander of the faithful, accepted his excuse of the ne- 
cessity of preventing their common enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous crf- 
fer of abdicating the government of the Arabians. After a reign of two years, 
the aged caliph was summoned by the angel of death. In his testament, with the 
tacit approbation of the companions, he bequeathed the scepti-e to the firm and 
intrepid virtue of Omar. "I have no occasion," said the modest candidate, **for 
the place." — " But the place has occasion for you," replied Abubeker; who ex- 
pired with a fervent prayer that the god of Mahomet would ratify his choice, and ' 
direct the Mussulmans in the way of concord and obedience. The prayer was not 
ineffectual, since Ali himself, in a life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere 
the superior worth and dignity of his rival ; who comforted him for the Joss of em- 
pire, by the most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the twelfth year 
of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the hand of an assassin; he re- 
jected with ecjual impartiality^ the names of his son and of Ali, refused to load his 
conscience with the sins of his successor, and devolved on six of the most respec- 
table companions, the arduous task of electing a commander of the faithful. On 
this occasion, Ali was again blamed by his friends(2) for submitting his right to the 
judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdiction by accepting a place among 
the six electors. He might have obtained their suffrage, had he deigned to pro- 
mise a strict and servile conformity, not only to the Koran and tradition, but like- 
wise to the determinations of two senior*. (3) With these limitations, Othman, 
the secretary of Mahomet, accepted the government, nor was it till after the third 
caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, that Ali was invested 
by the popular choice, with the re^al and sacerdotal office. The manners of the 
Arabians retained their primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised 
the pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour of prayer, he repaired to the 
TOOsch 01 Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coai'se turban on his head, his 
slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead of a walking staff. The 
companions of the prophet, and the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new sove- 
reip:n, and gave him their right hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

TThe mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually confined to the 
times and countries in which they had been agitated. But the religious discord 
of-*he friends and enemies of Ali has been renewed in every age of the Hegira, 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of the Persians and Turks. (4) The 
former, who are branded with the appellation of S/iiUes or sectaries, have enriched 
the Mahometan creed with a new article of faith; and if Mahomet be the apostle, 
his companion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their public 
worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted his indefeasi- 
ble right to the dignity of imam and caliph; and the name of Omar expresses in 

(1) Ock1ey,(Qist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6.) from an Arabian MS. represents Ayesha at averse to the 
substitution of her father in the place of the apostle. This fkct, so improbiible in itself, is unnoticed by Abal- 
feda, Al Jannabi, and AI Boehan. the last of whom quotes the tradition of Ayesha herself. (Vit. Mohammed, p. 
136. Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 236.) 

(2) Par^ularly by his friend and cousin Abdallah. the soo of Abbas, who died A. D. 687. with the title of 
rrand doctor of the Moslems. In Abnifeda he recapitulated the important occasions in which Ali had neglected 
his salutary advice (p. 76. vers. Reiske;) and concludes, (p. 85.) O princeps fideUum, absque controversia ttt 
quidem vere fortis es, at inops boni consilii, et rerum ||;erendarnm parum callens. 

(3) I suspfct that the two seniors (Abulpharagius, p. 115. Ockley, torn. i. p. 371.) may signify not two actoal 
eoumeUors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker and Omar. 

(4) The schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last century, especially in the aeiiond 
and tikurth volumes of their master, Chardin. Niebuhr, though of infinite merit, has the advantage of writfaifif 
so Ute as the year 1764. (Voyages en Arabic, &c. tom. ii. p. 208—333.) since the ineffectual attempt of Kftd£ 
Shak to change the religion of the nation. (See his Feriian history translated Into Fretich by Sir WilRaoa 
-Jone«4.tom. ii. p. 5, 6. 47, 48. 144-155.) 
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their tongue the perfect accomplishinetit of wickedness and impiety; (1) 'th» 
'Sonnitea^ who ^re supported by the general consent and orthodox tradition of th© 
Mussulmans; entertain a more impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. Thej 
respect the memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and legiti* 
mate successors of the prophet But they assign the last and most huipble place 
to the husband of Fatima, m the persuasion that the order of succession was dc;* 
termined by the degrees of sanctity. (2) An histoHan who balances the four caliphs 
with a hand unshaken by superstition, will calmly pronounce, that their numners 
were alike pure and exemplary; that their zeal was fervent^ and probably ^ncerej 
and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives were devoted to theprac- 
tice of moral and religious duties. But the public virtues of Abubeker and Otnar, 
the prudence of the first,/the severity of the second, maintained the peace and 
prospei-ijy of their reigns. The feeble temper and declining age of Othman were 
mcapable of sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he 
was deceived: he trusted, and he was betrayed; the most deserving of the faith- 
ful became useless or hostile to hife government, and his lavish bounty was prjDduc- 
tive only of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in the 
provinces, their deputies assembled at Medina, and the Gharegites^ the desperate 
fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of subordination alid reason, were confounded 
among the free-born Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wrongs and the 
punishment of their oppressors. From Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt, from 
the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, encamped about a league from Medina, 
and despatched a haughty mandate to their sovereign, requiring himi to execute 
justice, or to descend from the throne. His repentance began to disarm and dis^ 
perse the insurgents; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies; and 
the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast his reputation and pre- 
cipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the only guard of his predecessors, the es- 
teem and confidence of the Moslems: during a siege of six weeks his water and 
Provisions were intercepted, and the feeble gates of the palace were protected only 
y the scruples of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those wno had abused 
his simplicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach of death: 
the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the assasans; ami Othman, with 
the Koran in his lap, was pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anar- 
chy of five days was appeased by the inauguration of Ali; his refusal would have 
provoked a general massacre. In this painfhl situation he supported the becoming 
pride of the chief of the Hashemites; declared that he had rather serve than reign: 
rebuked the presurtiption of the strangers; and required the formal^ if not the vo* 
lUntary, assent of the chiefs of the nation. He nas never been accused of pro- . 
moting the assassin of Omar; though Pereia indiscreetly celebrates the festival of 
that holy martyr. The quarrel between Othman and his subjects was assuaged 
by the early mediation ot Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons> was insulted 
and wounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet it is doubtful whether the father 
of Hassan was strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the rebels; and it is cer- 
tam that he enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of 
such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The am- 
bitious candidate no longer aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia: the Saracens 
had been victorious in the east and west; and the wealthy kingdoms of Persia, Sy- 
ria, and Egypt, were the patrimony of the commander of the faithfuL 

A life Of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial activity of Ali: 
but in a mature age, after a long experience of mankind, he still betrayed in his 
conduct the rashness and indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his youth, lie 
neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha and 
Zobier, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They escaped irom Me- 
dina to Mecca, and from thence to Bassora; erected the standard of revolt, and 
usurped the government of Irak, or Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as 
the reward of their services. The mask of patriotism is allowed to cover the most 
glaring inconsistencies: and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman now 
demanded vengeance for his blood. They were accompanied in their flight by 

(1) Omar ii tbe name of the devil; his murderer is a snint. When the Persians shoot with the bow, they fr^ 
quently cry,—** May this arrow ^ to the heart of Omar!'* (Voyages de Chardin. tonr. ii to. tf 9, S40. 239, See.) 



these are few amoDff the Turkv, who presume to rerile him as an inftdeU (Voyages dc Chardin, torn. ir. f* 41.) 
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Ayesha> the widow of the prophet, who cherished, to the last hour of her life, iui 
implacable hatred against the husband and the posterity of l>'atima. The most 
reasonable Moslems were scandalized, that the mother of the faithful Should ex- 
pose in a camp her person and character; but the superstitious xrowd was confi- 
dent that her presence would sanctify the justice, and assure the success, of their 
cause. At the head of twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine thousand va- 
liant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and defeated the superior num- 
V ber of the rebels under the walls of Bassora. Their leaders, Telha and Zobier, 
were slain in the first battle that stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. 
After passing through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had taken her post 
an^idst the dangers of the field. In the heat of the action, seventy men, who held 
. the bridle of her camel, were successively killed or wounded; sccA the cage or Ut- 
ter in which she sat, was struck with javelins and darts like the quills of a porcu- 
pine. The venerable captive sustained with firptiness the reproaches of the con- 
queror^ and was speedily dismissed to her proper siation, at the tomb of Mahomet, 
with the respect and tenderness that was still due to the widow of the apostle. Af- 
ter this victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched against a, 
more formidable adversary; against Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, who had 
assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim was supported by the forces of Syria 
and the interest of the house of Ommiyah. From the passage of Thapsacus, the 
plain of SifiKn( 1) extends along the western banks of the Euphrates. On this spa- 
cious and level theatre, the two competitors waged a desultory war of one hun- 
dred and ten days. In the course of ninety actions or skirmishes, the loss of Ali 
was estimated at twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at forty-five thousand soldiers; 
and the list of the slain was dignified with the names of five and twenty veterans 
who had fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary con- 
test, the lawful caliph displayed a superior character of valour and humanity. His 
troops were strictly enjoined to await the first onset of the enemy; to spare their 
flying brethren, and to respect the bodies of the dead, and the chastity of the fe- 
male captives. He generously proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a 
single combat; but his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of ine- 
vitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken ,by the charge of a hero 
who was mounted on a piebald horse, and wielded with irresistible force his pon- 
derous and two-edged sword. As often as he smote a rebel, he shouted the ^ah 
Acbar, — " God is victorious;" and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was 
heard tp repeat four hundred times that tremendous exclamation. The prince of 
Damascus already meditated his flight, but the certain victory was snatched from 
the grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their con- 
iscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran which Moa- 
wiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and Ali was compelled to }rield to a dis- 
graceful truce and an insidious compromise. He retreated with sorrow and in- 
dignation to Cufa; his party was discouraged; the distant provinces of Persia, of 
Yemen, and of Egypt, were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke* 
t)f fanaticism which was aimed ag^nst the three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only 
to the cousin of Mahomet. In the jynple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthu- 
siasts discoursed of the disorders of^e church and state; they soon agreed, that 
the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, 
would restore the peace and unity of reli^on. Each of the assassins chose his 
victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the scene of 
action. Their resolution was equally desperate: but the first mistook the person 
of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; the prince of Damascus 
was dangerously hurt by the second; the lawful caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, re- 
ceived a mortal wound rpom the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty-third 
year of his age, and mercifully recommended to his children, that they would des^ 

J>atch the murderer by a single stroke. The sepulchre of Ali(2) was concealed 
rom the tyrants of the house of Ommiyah, (3) but in the fourth age of the Hegira, 

(U The plan of Siffin is determined by d*Anville(I*£uphrate et le Tigre, p. 29.) to be the Campus Barbti> 
cos t^ Proeopius. 

(») Abulfeda. a modern Sonnite, relates the different opinions concerning the borial of Ali, but adopts the 
sppulchre of Cofa, hodie fama numeroque religriose frequeniantium celebratum. This number is reckoned b^^ 
Niebuhr to amount annually to two thousand of the dead, and five thousand of the liring, (torn. ii. p. 208, 909.) 

(S) All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el Dowlat, (A. D. 977, d'Herbelot, p. 58, 59. 95.) to Nadir Shah, (A« 
a>. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, torn. ii. p. 155,) have enriched the tomb of AH with the spoils of the people. The 
^omd U copper, with a bright and massy gilding, which glitters to the stm at the distance of many a mile. 
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9l tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the ruins of Cufa. (1) Many thousands (^4lie 
Schiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of God; and the desert is 
vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem th^ir devo- 
tion not less meritorious than the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of his children; and the 
champions of idolatry became the supreme heads of his reli^on and empire. The 
opposition of Abu Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his conver^on was tar- 
dy and reluctant; his new faith was fortified by necessity and interest; he served* 
he fought, perhaps he believed; and the sins of the time of ignorance were exma* 
ted by the recent merits of the family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, tiie son of Aba 
Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth with the title ox 
omce (rf secretary of the prophet; the judgment of Omar intrusted him with the 
government of Syria; and he administered that important province above forty 
years, either in a subordinate or supreme rank. Without renouncing the fame of 
valour and liberality, he affected the reputation of humanity and moderation; a 
grateful people was attached to their benefactor, and the victorious Moslems were 
enriched with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing the 
assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his ambition. The bloody 
shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of Damascus: the emir deplored the 
fate of his injured kinsman; and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service 
by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself and 
army, was the first who saluted the new monarch, and divulged the dangerous se- 
cret, that the Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere more than in the city 
of the prophet (2) The policy of Moawiyah eluded the valour of his rival; and* 
after the death of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, whose mind 
was either above or below the government of the world, and who retired without 
a sigh from the palace of Cufa, to an humble cell near the tomb of his grandfather. 
The aspiring wishes of the caliph were finally crowned by the important change 
pf an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism 
attested the reluctance of tjie Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the oath 
of fidelity; but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with vigour and address; 
and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, was proclaimed as the comman- 
der of the faithftil, and the successor of the apostle of God. 

A famiUar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons of Ali, In 
serving at table, a slave had inadvertently dropped a dish of scalding broth on his 
master: the heedless wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his punbhment, and re- 
peated a. verse of the Koran. " Paradise is for those who command their anger. 
—I am not angry. — And for those who pardon offences.— I pardon your offence,— 
And for those who return good for evil — I give you your liberty, and four hun- 
dred pieces of silver." With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the jpunger 
brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father's spirit, and served with ho- 
nour against the Christians in the siege of Constantinq>le. The primogemture of 
the line of Hashem, and the holy character of grandson of the apostle, had cen- 
tred in his person, and he was at liberty to prosecute his claim ^;ainst Yezid, the 
tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he despis^^nd whose title he had never deigned 
to acknowletjge. A list was secretly tranWitted from Cufa to Medina, of ope 
hundred and forty thousand Moslems, who professed their attachment to his cause, 
and who were eager to draw their swords as soon as lie should appear, on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to 
trust his person and family in the hands of a perfidious people. He traversed the 
desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and children; but as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the solitary or hostile face of 
the country, and suspected either the defection or ruin of his party. His fears 
were just: Obeidollah, the governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of 
an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by a body 
of five thousand horse, who intercepted his communication with the city and the 
river. He might still have escaped to a fortress in the desert, that had defied the 
power of Ciesar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, 
which would have armed ten thousand warriors in his defence. In a conference 

0) The citjr of Meshed AH, five or tix miles from the ruins of Cafa, and onehnndred and twenty to theaovlli 
of fiaj^dad, is of the size and form of the modem Jerusalem. Meshed Hosein, larger and liiore popaloQt« ft at 
the distance of thirty miles. 

(2) I borrow, on this occasion, th^ strong sense and expi««sion of Tacitus, (Hist. i. i.) Emlcato ini^ttfi «r- 
canopotse imperatorem alibi ijuam Romse fieri. 
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with the chief of the enemy, he proposed the option of three honourable condi* 
tions: that he should be allowed to return to Meaina, or be stationed in a frtmtier 
^rrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. But 
the commands of the caliph, or his heutenant, were stem and absolute; and Ho- 
sein was informed that he must either submi| as a captive and a criminal to the 
commander of the f^thful, or expect the consequences of his rebellion. " Do 
you think," replied he, " to terrify me with death?" And, during the short re- 
-spite of a night, he prepared with calnti and solemn resignation to encounter his 
fate. He checked the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the im- 
pen&ng ruin of his house. " Our trust," said Hosein, "is in God alone. All 
things both in heaven and earth, must perish and return to their Creator, My 
brother, my father, my mother, were better than me; and every Mussulman has 
wi example in the prophet," He pressed his friends to consult their safety by a 
timely flight; they unanimously refused to desert or survive their beloved master; 
and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance <rf paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword in one 
hand, and the Koran in the other; his generous band of martyrs consisted only of 
thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their flanks and rear were secured by the 
tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they had filled with lighted fagots, ac- 
cording to the practice ot the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance; and 
one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of in- 
eyits^le death. In every close onset, or single combat, the despair of the Fati- 
mites was invincible; but the surrounding multitude galled them from a distance 
with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were successively slain: a truce 
was allowed on both sides for the hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired 
by the death of the last of the companions of Hosein. Alone, weary, and wound- 
ea, he seated himself at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he 
was pierced in the mouth with a dart; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven; they were full 
of blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. In a trans- 
port of despair, his sister issued from the tent, and adjured the general of the Cu- 
flans, that he would not suffer Hosein to be murdered before his eyes; a tear 
trickled down his venerable beard; and the boldest of his soldiers fell back on 
every side as the dying hero threw himself among them. The remorselesa Sha- 
mer, a name detested oy the faithful, reproached their cowardice; and the grand- 
son of Mahomet was slain with three-and-thirty strokes of lances and swords. 
After they had trampled on his body, they carried his head to the castle of Cufa^ 
and the inhuman Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a cane. " Alas," ex- 
cl^nied an aged Mussulman, *' on these lips have I seen the lips of the apostle of 
God!'' In a distant age and climate, the tragic scene of the death of Hosein will 
awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader. (1) On the annual festival of his 
martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian votaries aban- 
don tneir souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation, (2) 

^Vhen the asters and children of Ali were brought in chains to the throne of 
I>amasctts, tHe oaliph was advised to extirpate the enmity of a fjopular and hos- 
tile race, whom he had injured beyond the hope of reconciliation. But Yezid 
ppefeired the counsels of mercy; and the mourning family was honourably dis- 
missed to mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. The glory of mar- 
tyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture; and the twelve imams,(3) or pon- 
tiflfo of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassen, Hosein, and the lineal descendants of 
Hosein to the ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they 
8uccesdvd.y exijoyed the veneration of the people, and provoked the jealousy of 
the rngning caliphs; their tombs at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, or in the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the devotion of their 
sect* Their names were often the pretence of sedition and civil war; but these 
royal saints despised the pomp of the world, submitted to the will erf God and 
the injusdce of man, and devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of 

( t) I bftTe idiridged th« inCnretting mmtiTe of Ockley (torn. iL p. 1 70—231.) It it long ind mhrate: but the 
pM^etic, aliDott alwrtyi, eomitu in the detail of little cireamttancet. 

(S) IVmrahr the Dane CVofrngn en Arabir, See. torn. ii. p. 308, &e.) it perhapt the only European traveller 
who bna dared tn visit Mvtbed AK and Meshed Hosein. Tb«- two sepniehres are in the hamlftof the Torks^ 
who tolertte and tax the devotion of the Persian heretics. The festival of the death of Hosem isamply described 
|w Sir John Chardin, a traveller whom I have often praised. 

(S) The genera) article of /ffNitn,in d'Herbelot's BibHotheqoe, will indiefttethe snceeBsiaB; and the lives of the 
tvfdve ave given under their respeetire naraes^ 
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relieioD. The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title of M<ihadi^ 
or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his predecessors. He con- 
cealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad: the time and place of his death arc un- 
known; and his votaries pretend that he still lives, and will a{)pear before the day 
of judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, or the antichrist (1) In the lapw 
of two or three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had 
multiplied to the number c^ thirt)r-three thousand;(2) the race of Ali, might be 
equally prolific: the meanest individual was above the first and greatest of princes; 
and tJie most eminent were supposed to excel the perfection of angels. But their 
adverse fortune, and the wide extent of the Mussmman empire, allowed an ample 
scope for every bold and artful impostor, who claimed affinity with the holy seed; 
the sceptre of the Almohades in Spain and Africa, of the Fatimites in Egypt and 
6jria,(3) of the sultans of Yemen, and of the sophis of Persia, (4) has been con- 
secrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their reigns it might be dan- 
gerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth; and one of the Fatimite caliphs d- 
knced an incuscreet question, 6y drawing his scimitar. " 7%w," said Moez, ^ is 
my pedicree; and these," casting a handful of gold to his scddiers, " are my Idn- 
di%a and my children." In the various conditions of princes, or doctors, or no- 
bles, or merchants, or beegars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious descendants 
of Mahomet and Ali is honoured with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs. In the Ottoman empire they are distinguished by a green turban, receive 
a stipend from the tre^ury, are judged only by their chief, and, however debased 
by fortune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. A fa- 
mily of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph Has- 
san, is preserved without taint or suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medi- 
na, and still retains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the custody of the 
temple and the sovereignty of their native land. The fame and merit of Maho- 
met would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Korebh tran* 
scends-the recent majesty of the kings of the earth. (5) 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause, but his success has perhaps 
too strongly attracted our admiration. Are we surprised that a multitude of pro- 
selytes should embrace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic? In 
the heresies of the church, the same seduction has been tried and repeated from 
the time of the apostles to that of the reformers. Does it seem incredible that a 
private citizen should grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his native country, 
and erect a monarchy by his victorious arms? In the moving picture of the dy- 
nasties of the east, a hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, 
surmounted more formidable obstacles; and filled a larger scope of empire and con- 
quest Mahomet was alike instructed to preach and to fight, and the unioD of these 
oppoate qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed to his success: the ope- 
ration of torce and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each 
other, till every barrier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their dar- 
ling passions in this world and the other; the restraints which he imposed were re- 
qm«te to establish the credit of the prophet, and to exercise the «beiience of the 
people; and the only objection to his success, was his rational creed of the unity 
and perfections of (Jod. It b not the propagation but the permanency of his re- 
ligion that deserve»our wonder: the same pure and perfect impression whicfi he 
en^ved at Mecca and Medina, is' preserved, after the revolutions of twelve cen- 
tunes, by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If 

(1) The name of Antichrist may leem r'ldicaTous. bnt the Malionetani have liberally borrowed the ftibTei of 
every retiRion. (Sale^ Preliminary Diicourse, |>. 80. 92.) In the royal ttable of Ispahan, two boraet were al- 
vajn liei>t saddled, one for the Mahadi himself, the other for his lieutenant, Jesus the son of Mary. 

(1) In the year of the HegiA SOO. (A. D. 8if .) See d'Herbelot. p. f 46. 

«) DVeibelot, p. 343. Theenenues of the Fatimites disf^raced them by a Jewish oririn. Tet they aeenntdy 
dedneed their genealogy from Jaafhr, the sixth Imam: and the impartial Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 
B30.) that tiiay were owned by many, qni absque controTersia genumi sunt Alidarum, bomine propaginom nmt 
gentii exicte eal lentes. He quotes some lines from the celebrated Sherifor iZttd2,— Ejrone humilitatem indum 
in terris hoitiara> (I suspect him to be an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in ^gypto sit Chaltfa de gente Alii, qaoeam 
ego eommunem habeo ^trem et vindieem. 

(4) The kinfi^ of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik Sefi. a saint of the fourteenth centum 
tnd thioagh him from Moussa Cassem, the son of Hosein, the son of Ali. (Olearius, p. 957. Chardin, torn. iii. 
p. 288.) Bat I cannot trace the intermediate degrees in any genuine or flibulous pedigree. If they were tmly 
Fatimites, they might draw their origin from the princes of Maxanderan, who reigned in the ninth eentuiy, 
(d'Herbelot,p.9«.r — » o 

S(») The present stale of the family of Mahomet and Ali is most aeenralely described by Demetrius Cantemfr^ 
list, of Uie Othman Empire, p. 94.) and Niebuhr. (Description de r Arable, p. 9-^16. 317, &c) It is mock ta 
I mtnented, that the Danish traveller was unable to purchase the chronicles of Arabia. 
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the Christian apostles St Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vatican, they 
might possibly inquire the name of the deity who is worshipped with such myste- 
rious ntes in that magnificent temple: at Oxford or Geneva, they would expe- 
rience less surprise: but it might still be incumbent on them to peruse the catc- 
t:hism of the church, and to study the orthodox commentators on their own 
■writings, and the words of their master. But the Turkish dome of St Sophia, 
with an increase of splendour and size, represents the humble tabernacle erected 
at Medina by the hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniformly withstood 
the temptations of reducing the object of their faith and devotion to a level with 
the senses and imaginations of man. ** I believe in one God, and Mahomet the 
apostle of God," is the simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intel- 
lectual image of the Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol; the ho- 
nours of the prophet have never transgressed the measure of human virtue; and 
his living precepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated the memory 
of their hero, his wife, and his children, and some of the Persian doctors pretend 
that the divine essence was incarnate in the person of the Imams; but their super- 
stition is universally condemned by the Sonnites; and their impiety has aflforded a 
seasonable warning agsunst the worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical 
Questions on the attributes of God, and the liberty of man, have been agitated in 
the schools of the Mahometans, as well as in those of the Christians; but among the 
former they have never engaged the passions of the people, or disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the state. The cause of this important difference may be found in the 
separation or union of the regal and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of 
the caliphs, the successors of the prophet and commanders of the faithful to re- 
press and discourage all religious innovations: the order, the discipline, the tem- 
poral and spiritual ambition, of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems: and the 
sages of tlie law are the guides of their conscience and the oracles of their faith. 
From the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged as the fundamental 
code, not only of theology, but of civil and criminal jurisprudence: and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of mankind, are guarded by the in- 
fallible and immutable sanction of the will of God. This religious servitude is at- 
tended with s6me practical disadvantage; the illiterate legislator had been oftea 
misled by his own prejudices and those of his country; and the institutions of the 
Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the wealth and numbers pf Ispahan and Con- 
stantinople. On these occasions, the cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy 
volume, and substitutes a dexterous interpretation more opposite to the principles 
of equity, and the manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is the last conside- 
ration in the character of Mahomet. The most bitter or most bigoted of his Chris- 
tian or Jewish foes, will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to incul- 
cate a salutaiT doctrine, less perfect only than their own. He piously supposed, 
as the basis oi his religion, the truth, and sanctity of their prior revelations, the 
virtues and miracles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were brcAien before 
the throne of God; the blood of human victims was expiated by prayer, pd fast- 
ing, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion; and his rewards and pun- 
ishments of a future life were painted by the images most congenial to an ignorant 
or carnal generation. Mahomet was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and 
political system for the use of his countrymen: but he breathed among the faithful 
a spirit of charity and friendship, recommended the practice of the social virtues, 
and checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of revenge and the oppression 
of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in faith and obedience, 
and the valour which had been idly spent in domestic quarrels, was vigorously di- 
rected- against a foreign enemy. Had the impulse been less poweifiil, Arabia, free 
at home, and formidemle abroad, might have flourished under a succes^on of her 
native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity ot conquest. 
The colonies of the nation were scattered over the east and west, and their blood, 
was mingled with the blood of their converts and captives. After the reign of 
three cafiphs, the throne was transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus 
and the banks of the Tigris; the holy cities were violated by impious war: Arabia 
was ruled bv the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger; and the Bedoweens of the 
desert, awakening from their dream of dominion, resumed their old and solitary 
independence. (1) 

rO The vriten of (he Modem IToiTeml HiitorF (vol. 1. and 8.) bare eomptled, in eight hundred cod fiAf 
Voi« III. 44 
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CHAPTER LI. 



Tkt eanfuest qf PerstOf 8i/ria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by ike Arabs or Saraeeng*'^ 
Empire of the caliphs, or successors of Mahomet^^-StaU of the Chrisiians, &c, under 
, thar government. 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the Arabs; the death 
6f Mahomet was the signal of independence^ and the hasty structure of h'ls power 
and religion tottered to its foundations* A small and faithful band of his primitive 
disciples had listened to his eloauencey and shared his distress; had fled with the 
apostle from the persecution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in the walls of 
Medina. The increasing myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and 
prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or allured by his prosperity. The po- 
lythdists were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary and invisible God: the 
pride of the Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a mortal and cotemporary 
legislator. Their habits of faith and obedience were not sufficiently confirmed; 
and many of the new converts regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of Mo- 
ses, or the rites and mysteries of the catholic church, or the idols, the sacrifices, 
the j<wous festivals, of their pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and hereiK- 
tary reuds of the Arabian tribes had not yet coalesced in a system of union and 
subordination; and the barbarians were impatient of the mildest and most salutary 
laws that curbed their passions, or violated their customs. They submitted with 
reluctance to the religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the 
hst of the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers; and the alms and 
tithes, which were collected for the treasury of Medina, could be distinguished 
only by a name from the payment of a perpetual aad i^ominious tribute. The 
example of Mahomet had excited a spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and several 
of his rivals presumed to imitate the conduct, and defy the authority, of the living 
prophet At the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first cali^ was reduced 
to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps the Koreish would have 
restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not been checked by a seasona- 
ble reproof. " Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the last to embrace, and the first to 
abandon the religion of Islam?" After exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid 
of God and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a vigorous attack, to prevent the 
junction of the rebels. The women and children were safely lodged in the cavi- 
ties of the mountains: the warriors marching under eleven banners, diffused the 
terror of their arms; and the appearance of military force revived and confirmed 
the loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes accepted, with humble repent- 
ance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms; and, after some examples of 
success and severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate before the sword of 
the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile province of Yamanah,(l) between the Red 
Sea and the gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to Medina itself, a powerful chie^ 
his name was Moseilama, had assumed the character of a prophet, and the tribe 
ot Hanifa listened to his voice. A female prophetess was attracted by his reputa- 
tion: the decencies of words and actions were spumed by these favourites of hea- 
ven ;(2) and they employed several days in mystic and amorous converse. An ob- 

feUo i^aKM, the life of Mahomet and the atioab of the calipfat. They enjoyed the adranfage of reading, and 
tometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet notwithstanding their hu;fa.toundiQg boasts, I cannot And, annr the 
conclusion of my vrorfc, that they have afforded me ranch ^f any) additional in%rmation.. The dull mass is not 
qniekened by a spark of philosophy or taste; and the compilers indulge the criticism of acrimonimts Ugotiy 
against BoQlamTilIiers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who ercn treated Mahomet with fiivonr^or even josticew 

(1) See the description of the city and country of Al Yamanah, in Abulfeda, Descript. Arabise, p. 00, 61. In 
the thirtenitii century, there were some ruins, and a few palms: bat in the present century, thp same riond 
Is occupied by the visions and arms of a modem prophet, whose tenets are Imperfectly knoirn. (Neihahr, De- 
scrmtMmderArabie, p. 990-302.) t— * v 

(S) Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cannot be translated. It was thus that Moseilann caid or 
•ungj— 

Snrn tandnn itaqne strenne perroolenda; nam stratus tiln thorns est. 

Ant in propatnio tentorio si veKs, aut in abditiore eubiculo si malis; 
Ant suspinam te faumi exponretam fbstigabo, si velis, ant si main raanibus pedibosque nixam. 

Aut SI veins fjm (Prtapi) gennno triente, ant si malis totus veniara. 

Imo, totus venito, O Apostole J>ei clamabat foemina. Id ipsnm dicebat. 

Moseilama mihiqooque tuRrgessit Deus. 
^Jieprophe^ %!«> after the fall of her lever, returned to idolatrr. but, under the reign of Moawi|^ . 
ihefteeaneftMfiisttlmiDja&d'diedatBaMora. (Abnlftda, AimK yeit. Rei^ ^ 03;) 
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acope sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant;ri^ and, in thepride of his mis- 
sion, Moseilama condescended to ofier a partition ot the earth. Tne proposal was 
aaswered by Mahomet with contempt: but the rapid progress of the impostor 
awakened the fears of his successor; rorty thousand Moslems were assembled un^ 
der the standard of Caled; and the existence of their faith was resigned to the 
event of a decisive battle. In the first action, they were repulsed with the loss of 
twelve hundred men; but the skill and perseverance of their general prevailed; 
their ctefeat was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand infidels; and Moseilama 
himself was pierced by an Ethiopian slave with the same javelin which had mor- 
tally woundol the uncle of Mahomet The various rebels of Arabia, without a 
chief or cause, were speedily suppressed by the power and discipline of the rising 
monarchy; and the whole nation again professed, and more steadfastly held, the 
religion of the Koran. The ambition of the caliphs provided an immediate exer- 
cise for. the restless spirit of the Saracens; their valour was united in the prosecu* 
tion of a holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally confirmed by opposition and 
victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will naturally arise* 
that the first caliphs commanded in person the armies of the faithfiil, and sought 
the crown of martyrdom in the foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of 
Abubeker,(2) Omar, (3) and Othman,(4) had indeed been tried in the persecution 
and wars ot the prophet, and the personal assurance of paradise must have taught 
them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the present world. But they as- 
cended the throne in a venerable or mature a^e, and esteemed the domestic cares 
of religion and justice the most important duties of a sovereign. Except tiie prc'^ 
sence of Omar at the aege of Jerusalem, the longest expeditions were the fre^ 
quent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of 
victory as they prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. The 
austere and fru^l measure of their lives was the effect of virtue or habit, and the 
pride of their simplicity insulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the earUi. 
When Abubeker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his dau^ter Ayesha to 
take a strict account of lus private patrimony, that it might be evident whether 
fae were enriched or impoverished by the service of the state. He thought him- 
self entitled to a stipend of three pieces oi gold, with the sufficient maintenance 
of a single camel and a black slave; but on the Friday of each week, he distri- 
buted the residue of his own and the public money, first to the most worthy, and 
then to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a coarse 
garment, and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his successor, who lamented 
with a modest sigh liis own inability to equal such an admirable model. Yet the 
abstinence and humanity of Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abubeker; 
his food consisted of barley-bread or dates; his drink was water; he preached in a 
gown that was torn or tattered in twelve places; and a Persian satrap who paid 
his homage to the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars on the steps of 
the mosch of Medina. Economy is the source of liberality, and the increase of 
the revenue enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual reward for the past 
and present services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he assigned 
to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most ample allowance of twenty^ 
firve thousand drachms or pieces of silver. Five thousand were allotted to each 
of the aged warriors, the relics of the field of Beder, and the last and meanest of 
the companions of Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reVard of three 
thousand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans who had fought 
in the first battles against the Greeks and Persians, and the decreasing pay, as low 
as fifty pieces <k silver, was adapted to the respective merit and seniority of the 
soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and that of his predecessor, the conquerors 
of the east were the trusty servants of God and the people: the mass of the pub- 
lic ti'easure was consecrated to the expenses of peace and war; a prudent mixture 
of justice and bounty, maintained the discipline of the Sar'acens, and they united, 
by a rare felicity, the despatch and execution of despotism, with the equal and 

(1) See this text, wtiicfh demoMtratet « ^odl from the work of senerttion, in AbuIpharftgioS) (Spec'iAen Hitl^ 
Arabam. p, 13. and Dynast, p. 103.; and Abulfeda. Annal. p. 03.) . . ^ . 

(2) His reign in Eutychtos, torn. ii. p. 251. Elmacin, p. 18. Abnipharapuf, p. 108. Abnlti'da, p. 60. 
D'Herbelot, p. B9, 

(3) HiiieigBinEatyohiitt,p.364. Elmacia, p. S4. AbulpharaBiiM,p.llO. Abulfeda, p. 66. D'Herbelot, 
|>.6Sfi« 

(4) His reign in Eatyehitu, p. 383. Eimaein, p. 3». AbulpliaragiuJ, p. 115. Abalfeda, p. 75. D*Herbelotr 
p. €9§. 
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frugal maxims of a republican government. The heroic courage of Ali,n} t^e 
coBsummnte prudence of Moawiyah,(2) excited the emulation of their subjecU; 
and the talents which had been exercised in the school of civil discord, were more 
HsefiiUy applied to propagate the faith and dominion of the prophet. In the 
sloth and vanity of the p^dace of Damascus, the succeeding pnnces of the house 
of Ommtyah were alike destitute of the qualifications of statesmen and of saints. (3) 
Yet the spoils of unknown nations were continually Isdd at the foot of their throne, 
and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the spirit of 
the nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. A large deduction must be al- 
lowed for the weakness of their enemies. The birth of Mahomet was fortunately 
placed in the most degenerate and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, 
and the barbarians of Europe; the empires of Trajan, or even oi Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and the 
torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been the aim of the senate 
to confine their consuls and legions to a single war, and completely to suppress a 
first enemy before they provoked the hostifities of a second. These timid max- • 
ims of policy were disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian 
caliphs* With the same vigour and success they invaded the successors of Au- 
gustus, and those of Artaxerxes; and the rival monarchies at the same instant be- 
came the prey of an enemy whom they had been so long accustomed to despise^ 
la the ten years of the administration df Omar, the Saracens reduced toliis obe- 
dience thirty-six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thousand churches or 
temples of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred moschs for the exercise 
of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after his flight from Mecca, the 
arms and the reign of his successors extended from India to the Atlantic ocean, over 
the various and distant provinces which may be comprised under the names of, I. 
Persia; II. Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Africa; and V. Spain. Under this general division, 
I shall proceed to unfold these memorable transactions; despatching with brevity 
the remote and less interesting conquests of the east, and reserving a fiiller narra- 
tive for those domestic countries, which' had been included within the psde of the 
Roman empire. Yet I must excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the 
blindness and insufiiciency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in ccmtro- 
versy, have not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their enemies. (4) Af* 
ter a century of ignorance, the first annals of the Mussulmans were coHeeted in a 
great measure from the voice of tradition. (5) Among the numerous productions 
of Arabic and Persian literature, (6) our interpreters nave selected the imperfect 
•ketches of a more recent age. (7) The art and genius of history have eve? been 

(I) Hit rdgn in Eutycbiat, p. 343. Elmtein, p. 51. Abulpharagiat, p. 417. Abalfeda, p. 83. D'Herbelotr 
p. 89. 

(S) Hs reipi in Eutycbiiu, p. 344. Elmaein, p. 54. Abulplianig;iua, p. 1S3. Abulfedt, p. 101. II*Heibelot^ 
9*580. 

(3) Their reigns in Eutyehiut, torn. ii. p. 360~305. Elmaein, p. 59—108. Abulpharagins, dynast. 9. p. 134— 
139. Abulfeda, p. in~i4l. D*Herbelot, fiibliotheque Orientale, p. 091. and Uie partieolar articlefl of Uie 
Ommiades. 

(4) For the seventh and eighth centaries, we have scarcely any original evidence of the Byzantine historiaM% 




— v^ ^ - . . ^ . -. ^ Zonaras of the twelfth century. 

- W Tajf"»«' Al Taban, a native of Taborestan, a famous imam of Bagdad, and the livy of the Aiabiam, 
*****?** t"..?"*®*?' history m the jear of the Hegira, SO^(A. D. 914.) At the request of hU fVlends, be reduced 
a work of thir^ thouund sheeu to a more reasonable size. But his Arabic Orinnal is known only by the Per* 
mm and Turkish vers on«. The Swracenic history of Ebn Amid, or EIroacin, is Miid to be an abridgment oT 
the great Fabari (Oekley*s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. 2. pniace, p. 39. and, list of authors, d'Herbelot, p. 86& 
•70.1014.) > •- tr , -» ,i~ 

(6) Besides the lUt of authors framed by Prideaux (lilfe of MahoQiet, p. 179-189.0 Ockley (at the end of hb 
aeeond volnmej and the Pent de la Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 525-550. J we find in the Bibliotbeque Ori- 
entate Tort^ ft eatalogue of two or three hundred historips or ehronieles of the east, of which not am thn 
three or four are old^r than I'abari. A lively sketch of oriental literatare is given by Reiske (in his rraiWai 
B»aM ad Hag}i Chahfse librum memonalem ad calcem Abulfede Tabula, Svrise, Lipsie, 1706..) hot his pttd«et 
•nd the French version of Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Timur Btc, tom.i: preftee, p. 45.) have lhlleiit»tba 
groaiM. 

(7) The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally introduced. The four following titles re- 
present the annals, which havj* guided me m this general narrative.— i. Annak* EvtychiU Pmtriarekat Alejem> 
dnni^mEawarao Pococfo,Oxon. 1050, two vol*, in quarto; a pompous edition of an indiflbrent aathor, trana-^ 
lated by Pocock, to gratify the presbyterian prejudice of his friend Selden. 2. HUtoria Saraeeniem GeirgU Eh 
mactui, opera et Hudio Thomai ErpenU^ in quarto Lugd. B^tavorum, 1625. He is said to have hastily craiutatBd 
• corrupt MS. and hn version is onen dcAcient in style and sense. 3. Historia comfienfSua Dgmutiarum m 
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unknown to the A8iatic8;(l> they are ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our" 
monkish chronicles of the same period ma)r be compared to their most popular 
works, which are never verified by the spirit of philosophy and freedom. The 
oriental library of a Frenchmanf 2) would instruct the most learned mufti of the 
east; and perhaps the Arabs mignt not find in a single historian, so clear and com- 
prehensive a narrative of their owuiexploits, as that which will be deduced in the 
ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieuttnant Caled, the sword of God, 
and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks of the Euphrates, and re- 
duced the cities of Anbar and Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe 
of seden&ry Arabs had fixed themselves on the ver^ of the desert; and Hira was 
the seat of a race of kings who had embraced the Christian religion, and reigned 
above six hundred years under the shadow of the throne of PerMa.(3) The last 
of the Mondars was defeated and slain by Caled: his son was sent a captive to Me- 
dina; his nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet: the people were 
tempted by the example and success of their countrymen; and the caliph accepted 
as the first fruits of foreign conquest, an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces 
of gold. The conquerors, and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn 
of their future greatness. " In the same year," says Elmacin, " Caled fought 
many signal batUes; an immense multitude of the infidels were slaughtered; and 
gxuls, infinite and innumerable, were acquired by the victorious Moslems. "(4) 
cut the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian war: the invasion of 
the Persian frontier was conducted by less active or less prudent commanders: the 
Saracens were repulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphrates; and, though 
they chastised the insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining forces stUl ho- 
vered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment their intes- 
tine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the priests and nobles, their queen 
Arzema was deposed; the sixth of the transient usurpers, who had arisen and va- 
nished in three or four years, since the death of Chosroes and the retreat of He- 
racliuS. Her tiara was placed on the head of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chos- 
roes; and the same era, which coincides with an astronomical period, f5 J has re- 
corded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster. (6) The youth 
and inexperience of the prince, he was only fifteen years of age, declined a peri- 
lous encounter; the royal standard was delivered into the hands of his general 
Rustam; and a remnant of thirty thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or 
in opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand subjects, or allies of the great 
king. The Moslems, whose numbers were re-enforced from twelve to tSirty 
thousand, had pitched their camp in the plains of Cadesia:(7) and their line, 

Cngorio AMfiharagio, itUerprete Edwardo PteockU^ in quarto, Oxon. I6fi3; more nsefiil for th^ literary than 
the eivil history of the east. 4. Ahulftdce Annakt Uotkmki ad Ann, He^ira 406, a Jo, Jac. SeUke. in qoarto. 
LduicB^VtiA't the belt of our ehronicles. both for the original and rertion: yet how far below the name of 
Abulfeda ! We know that he wrote at Hamah, in the fourteenth century. The three former were Christians 
of the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; the two first, natives of Egypt; a Melehite patriarch, and a Ja" 
cobHe scribe. 

(1) Bf. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, took i. pref. xix. xz.) has characterised, with truth and knowledge, the 
two torts of Arabian historians, the dry annalist, and the tumid and flowery orator. 

(J) Bibliotheque Orientate, par M. d^Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1607. For.the character of the respectable au- 
thor, eonsnit his fKend Tbevenot (Voyages do Levant, part 1. chap. 50.) His work is an agreeable miscellany, 
whieh must gratify every taste; but I never can digest Uie alphabetical order, and I find him more satisfkctofy 
in the Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement ftom the papers of M. M. Visdelou and Gaf- 
lond Cin Iblio, La Haye, 1779) is of a different case, a medley of Utes, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

S (3) PocoekwUI explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Araboro, p. 66. 74,) and d'Anville the geography 
*Baphrate et le Tigre, p. 125^) of the dynasty of the Almondars. The English scholar understood more Ara- 
ie than the mufti of Aleppo (Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34.:) the French geographer is equally at home in every age 
and every climate of the worlo. ,. . . ^^ .. . 

(4) Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc ano prcelia, in quibus vicerunt Muslimn et tnAdelumi immensa multitu- 
dine occisa spolia inflnita et innomera sunt nacti (Hist. Saracenica, p. 20.) The Christian annalist slides into 
the national and compendious term of inJideUt and 1 often adopt (I hope without scandal) this characteristic 
mode of expression. . ... ^ 

(5) A cycle of one hundred and twenty years, the end of which an uitercalary month of tliirty days, supplied 
the uae of our bissextile, and mtored the integrity of the solar year. In a great revolution of one thousand 
foar hundred and forty years, this intercalation was successively removed from the fint to the twelfth month; 
bat Hyde and Preret are involved in a profound controversy, whether the twelve, or only eight of these changes, 
were accomplished before the era of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed to the 16th of June, A. D. 632. How 
laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant antiquities! (Hyde, de Reli- 
frione Persarum, c. xiv— xvtii. p. 181— Sll. Freret in the Mem. de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. xvi. p. 
533—267.) 

(<J) Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, A. D. 633.) we find the era of Yezdegerd (I6tb June, A. 
B. 632.1) and his aeeession cannot be postponed beyond the end of the fint year. Hn predecessors covld not 
xl^refbre resist the arms of the caliph Omar, and these unquestionable dates overthrow the thooghtlesy chrono> 
' nr o<*Abulpharagius. See Ockley^ Hist. oftheSaraeeiu, vol. i. p. 130. 

7) Cadeiia,sajs the Nnbian geognptier (p. 1210 » '»» margine solitudinis, sixty-one Icaguci from Bagdad, 
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350 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

though it consisted Of fewer men, could produce more soldkra than the unwieldy 
host of the infidels. I shall here observe, what I must often repeat, that the 
charge of the Arabs was not like that of the Greeks and Romans, the eflfort of 
a firm and compact infantry: their military force was chiefly formed of cavalry 
and archers; and the engagement, which was often interrupted and often renewed 
by rin^e combats and flying skirmishes, might be protracted without any decisive 
event to the continuance of several days. The periods of the battle of Cade^ 
were distinguished by their peculiar appellations. The first, from the w^l-timed 
appearance of six thousand of the Synan brethren, was denominated the day of 
succour. The day of conaasion might express the disorder of one, or perhaps 
of both, of the contending armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, received the 
whimsical name of the night of barking, from the discordant clamours, which 
were compared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. The nioming 
of the succeeding day determined the fate^of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind 
drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbelievers. The clangour of arms 
was re-echoed co the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient hero ci his 
name, was gently reclinine in a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his 
camp, and the train of mules that were laden with gold and silver. On the sound 
of danger he started from his couch; but his flight was overtaken by a valiant 
Arab, who caught him by the foot, struck off his nead, hoisted it on a lance, and 
instantly retunung to the field of battle, carried slaughter and dismav among the 
thickest ranks of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of seven thoosand five 
hundred men; and the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obsti- 
nate and atrocious. (1) The standard of the mcmarchy was overthrown and cap- 
tured in the field, — a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in ancknt times, had 
arisen the ddiverer of Persia; but this badge of heroic poverty was dis^ised, and 
almost concealed, by a profusion of precious gems. (2; Mxev this victory, the 
wealthy province of Irak or Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his conquests 
were firmly established by the speedy foundation of Bassora,(3) a place which 
ever commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. At the distance of 
fourscore miles from the gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a broad and di- 
rect current, which is aptly stated the river of the Arabs. In the midway, be- 
tween the junction and the mouth of these famous streams; the new settlement 
was plantad on the western bank: the first colony was composed of eight hundred 
Moslems: but the influence of the situation soon reared a flourishing and pc^ulous 
capital. The air, though excessively hot, is pure and healthy: the meadows are 
filled with palm trees and cattle: and one of the adjacent valleys has been cele- 
brated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the first caliphs, 
the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony extended over the southern provinces of 
Persia: the city has been sanctified by the tombs of the companions and martyrs; 
and the vessels of Europe still frequent the port of Bassora, as a convenient sta- 
tion and pas^ge of the Indian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and canals might 
have opposed an insuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry; and the walls of 
Ctesiphon, or Madayn, which had resisted the battering rams ci the Romans, 
would not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the flying Persians were 
overcome by the belief, that the last day of their religion and empire was at hand; 
the strongest posts were abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and the king, with 
a part of his family and treasures, escaped to Holwan, at the foot of the Median 
hills. In the third month after the battle. Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed 
the Tigris without opposition; the capital was taken by assault; and the disorderly 
resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who 
shouted with religious transj>ort, — ** This is the white palace of Cbosroes, this is 
the promise of the apostle of God." The naked robbers of the desert were sud- 
denly enriched beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each chamber 
revealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostentatiously displayed: the gold 

Mid two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, torn. i. p. 163.) reckons fifteen leagues, and obserres, that tbe place 
M supplied with dates and vwter. 

(1) Atrox, eontumax, plus semel renovatnm, are the well chosen expressions of the translator of Abalfeda 
(Retske,p.69.) 

(2) D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 297—348. 

(3) The reader maTsatufy hirasHf on the subject of Bassora, by eonsulting the foUowinr writers,— Georrtpk. 
Nnbieos, p. 131. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale,p. 192. D*AnTille^ TEuphrate et le Ttrre* p. 130. 133. 145^ 
**y|»";HiK. Philosophique des deux Indes, torn, ii, p. 92—100. Voyages de Pietro della Valle, torn. ii. p. WO 
^il V"* Tavernier, torn. i. p. 240—247. De Therenot, torn. ii. p. 545—584. De Otter, torn, iu p. 45—78. De 
Keibahr,tom.u.p. 172— 199. 
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«nd silver, the various wardrobes and precious furniture, surpassed (says Abulfe* 
da) the estimate of fancy or numbers; and another historian defines the untold and 
almost infinite mass, by the fabulous computation <of three thousands of thousands 
of thousands of pieces of gold.(l) Some minute though curious £Eu:ts represent 
the contrast of riches and ignorance. From the remote islands of the Indian 
ocean, a large provision of camphire(2) bad been imported, which is employed 
with a mixture of wax to illummate the palaces of the east. 'Strangers to the 
name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for salt, 
mingled the camphire in their bread, and were astonished at the bitterness of the 
taste. One of the apartments of the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, 
sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth; a paradise, or garden, was depic- 
tured on the ground; the flowers, mdts, and shrubs, were imitated by the figures 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones; and the ample 
square was encii'cled by a variegated and verdant border. The Arabian eeneral 
persuaded his soldiers to relinquish tlveir claim, in the reasonable hope that the 
eyes of the caliph would be delighted with the splendid workmanship of nature 
and industry. Regardless of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid 
Omar divided tlje prite among his brethren of Medina: the picture was destroyed; 
but such was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of AH alone was 
sold for twenty thousand drachms. A mule that carried away the tiara and cui- 
rass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was overtaken by the pursuers; the gor- 
geous irc^hy was presented to the commander of the faithful, and the gr&vest of 
the companions condescended to smile when they beheld the white beard, hairy 
arms, and uncouth figure, ofThe veteran, who was invested with the spoils of the 
great king. (3) The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion and gradual 
decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation of the place, and Omar was 
advised by his general, to remove the seat of government to the western side of 
the Euphrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has 
been easy and rapid; the country is destitute of stone and timber, and the most so- 
lid structuresr4) are comi>osed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by a cement 
of the native bitumen. The name of Cufa(5) describes a habitation ot reeds and 
earth; but the importance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, 
wealth and spirit, of a colony of veterans; and their licentiousness was indulged 
by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt of a hun- 
dred thousand swords. "Ye men of Cufa," said Ali, who solicited their aid, 
** you have been always conspicuous by your valour. You conquered the Persian 
kin^, and scattered his forces, till you nad taken possession ot his inheritance." 
This mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. Af- 
ter the loss of the former, Yezdegerd flew from Holwan, and concealed his shame 
and despair in the mountains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended with 
his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the nation sur\dved that of the 
monarch; among the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, one hundred and 
fifty thousand Persians made a third and final stand for their religion and country; 
and the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the victory of victo- 
ries. If it be true that the flying general of the Persians was stopped and over- 
taken in a crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, the incident, however 
slight or singular, will denote the luxurious impediments of an oriental army. (6) 
The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and Latins; but 
the most illustrious of her cities appear to be more ancient than the invasion of the 
Arabs. ^By the reduction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and Hei, 
they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian sea; and the oratoi-s of Meo- 

(1) MtfiiteTix potest nnroerove comprehend! aimnta ipolla .... nostris cessarint. Abaireda,n.60. Yet 
I uSAl safpect,that the extraranDt nnmbers ofl^acin may be the error, not of the text, but of the version. 
The be«t translatora fVom the Greek, for instance, I find to be rery poor arithmeticiam. 

(3) The camphire trees i^row in China and Japan; but many hundred weifi^ht of those meaner sorts are ex* 
cluiDjrfd fora sinjjie pound of the more precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Ra^rnal. Hist. Philosoph. torn. 
i. p. 56J— SW. Dietionnaire d*Hist. Naturelle par Bomare; 'Miller^ Oardener*s Dictionary.) These may be the 
iaUnds of the first climate fh)m whence the Arabians imported their camphire (Geograph. Nub. p. 34, 35. 
I>'Werbelot,p.832. *^ *^ *• r i 

(3) See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 376, 3T7. I may credit the fact, withont believing the prophecy. 

(4) The most considerable ruins of Anyria are the tower of Belus at Babylon, and the hall of Chosroes at 
Cteatphon: they have been visited by that vain and curious traveller, Pictro clelUi Vale (torn. i. p. 713—718. 731 

(5) Consutt the article of Cov/iiA in the Bibliotheque of d*Herbelot (p. 277, 378. and the second volume of 
HockleyH Historv, particularlv p. 40. and 153. 

(6) See the article Nehavend, in d^Herbelot, p. 667, 668. and Voyages en Tucgaie et eo Pene, par Otter, tom. 
i. p. 191. 
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ca might applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who had already lost aeht 
of the northern bear, and had almost transcended the bounds of the habitaBle 
world. (1) Agiun turning towards the west and the Roman empire, they repassed 
the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the Syrian army. From the 
palace of Madayn their eastern progress was not less rapid or extensive. They 
advanced along the Tigris and the gulf; penetrated through the passes of the 
mountains into the valley of Estachar or Persepolis; and profaned the last sanc^ 
tuary of the Magian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised 
among the falling columns and mutilated figures; a sad emblem of the pkst and 
present fortune ot Persia :( 2) he fled with accelerated haste over the desert of Kir- 
man,' implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on 
the verge of ihe Turkish and Chinese power. But a victorious army is insensible 
of fatieue: the Arabs divided their forces iti the pursuit of a timorous enemy; and 
the ouiph Othman promised the government of Chorasan to the first general who 
should enter that large and populous country, the kingdom of the ancient Bac- 
trians. The condition was accepted; the prize was deserved; the standard of Ma- 
homet was planted on the walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch; and the successful 
leader neither halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of 
the Oxus. In the public anarchy, the independent governors of the cities and 
castles obtained their separate capitulations; the terms were granted or imposed 
by the .esteem, the prudence, or the compassion of the victors; and a simple pro- 
fession of faith estaolished the distinction between a brother and a slave. After 
a noble defence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap or Ahwaz and Susa, was com- 
pelled to surrender his person and his state to the discretion of the caliph; and 
their interview exhibits.a portrait of the Arabian manners. In the presence, and 
by the command of Omar, the gay barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes em- 
broidered with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds. " Are 
ou now sensible," said the conaueror to his naked captive, ''are you now sensi- 
jle of the judgment of God, and of the di(|erent rewards of infidelity and obedi- 
ence?" ** Alas!" replied Harmozan, " I feel them too deeply. In the days of our 
common ignorance, we fought with the weapons of the flesh, and my nation was 
superior. God was then neuter: since he has espoused your quarrel, you have 
subverted our. kingdom and religion." Oppressea by this painful dialc^e, the 
Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered some apprehensions lest 
he should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. " Be of good course," 
said the caliph, " your life is safe till you have arank this water;" the crafty satrap 
accepted the assurance, and instantly dashed the vase against the ground. Omar 
would have avenged the deceit; but his companions represented the sanctity d 
an oath; and the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to a free 
pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand pieces of gold. The admmistration 
of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, the cattle, and the 
fruits of the earth ;(3) and this monument, which attests the vigilance of the ca- 
liphs, might have instructed the philosophers of every age. (4) 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and as far as the 
Jaxartes, two rivers(5) of ancient and modern i-enown, which descend from the 
mountains of India towards the Caspian sea. He was hospitably entertained by 
Tarkhan, prince of Fargana,(6) a fertile province on the Jaxartes; the king of Sa- 

(1) It 13 in iiieli a style of ig^norance and wonder that the Athenian orator deitribes the Aretie eonquetti of 
Alexander, who never advances beyond the thorei of the Caspian, Af^t^xvSpag t^w ni; apxrov x«i -ni; ««xev/a»iK 
cKtyo^i ly, Trxrm fuinrrnxt i. Esrhines eontra Ctesipbontem, torn. iii. p. 154. edit Orsee. Orator. Reitke4 This Be> 
rnorable cause was pleaded at Athene, Olymp. lis. S., (before Chmt 300) in the antumn (Tayler, pnefiit. p. 
270, &c.} about a year after the battle of Arbela; and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was roardbiaf to- 
wards Hyreania and Bactriana. .' , 

(2) We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abnlpharagins, p. 110. but it isneedlen 
to prove the identity of Estachar and Persepolis (d*Herbelot, p. 337.) and still more needleu to eopy tbe draw- 
ing* and descriptions of Sir John Chardin, or Corneille le Bruyn. 

(3) After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes, adds, eturw }> raa xpotn$ ttuXivrtv Outacn mvayfa^tivxi ms-aw r^f 
vw •VTOV Oixeu/«f v>}v. tyivtTO h If »v*yf%^ifi jum »v9pmraM tun xrtivmv xxi ^Tanv. (ChronOgfTapD. D. S8S.) 

(4) Amidst onr menfirre relations, I must regret, that d*Herbe1ot has not fbund and u«d a Persian tranahuiMi 
of Tabari, enriched, as he says, witli many extracts ftt>m the native historians of the Ohebcn or Magi. (Bibli»' 
theqiie Orientale, p. 1014.) 

(s) The most autlientic accounts of the two riven, the Sihon, (Jaxartes) and theOihon, (OxusO may be fband 
in Sherif a1 Edrisi, (Geogmph. Nnbiens. p. 138.) Abulfeda, Descript. Chorasan. in Hndaon, torn. Hi. p, fXi 
Abnighazi Khan, who reigned on their banks, (Hist. Oenealogique dies Tartars, p. 3S. 57. 766,) and thelbilp> 
Ssh Oeographer, a MS. in the king of FraneeH library. (Examen Critique des Hatorieiis d* AJenmder, ^ IN 

■—SfiO.) 

(6) The territory of EWgana is described by Abulftda, p. W, 77. 
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marcand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by the la- 
mentations and promises of the fallen monarch; and he solicited, by a suppliant 
embassy, the more solid and powerful friendship of the emperor of China, (1) The 
virtuous Taitsong,(2) the first of the dynasty of the Tang, may be justly compared 
. with the Antonines of Rpme: his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace; and his dominion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes of the barbarians 
of Tartary. His last garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent in- 
tercourse with their neighbours of the Jaxartes and Oxus; a recent colony of Per- 
sians had introduced into China, the astronomy of the Magi; and Taitsong might 
be alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. I'he in- 
fluence, and perhaps the supplies of CHina, revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and 
the zeal of the worshippers of fire; and he returned with an army of Turks to 
conquer the inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, without un- 
sheathing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin and death, ^ The grandson 
of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of 
Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pursued bv his barbarian allies. He reached 
the banks of a river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in 
a miller's boat Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the rustic replied, that 
four drachms of silver were the daily profit of his mill, and that he would not sus- 
pend his work unless the loss were repaid. In this moment of hesitation and de- 
lay, the last of the Sassanian kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish 
cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign. (3) His son Firuz, an hum- 
ble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain of his guards; 
and the Magian worship was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles in the pro- 
vince of Bucharia. His grandson inherited the regal name; but after a faint and 
fruitless enterprise, he returned to China, and ended his days in the palace of Si- 
gan. The male line of the Sassanides was extinct; but the female captives, the 
daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude, or marriage; and 
the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by the blood of their royal mo- 
thers. (4) 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the territories of 
the Saracens and of the Turks. This natrow boundary was soon overleaped by 
the spirit of the Arabs: the governors of Chorasan extended their successive in- 
roads; and one of their triumphs was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish queen, 
which s^e dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills of Bochara.(5) But 
the final conquest: of Transoxiana,r6) as well as of Spain, was reserved for the 
glorious reign of the inactive Walia; and the name of Catibah, the camel driver, 
declares the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. While one of his col- 
leagues displayed the first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the 
spacious regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes and the Caspian sea, were re- 
duced by the arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet, and of the ca- 
liph.(7) A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the itifidels; 
their idols were burnt or broken; the Mussulman chief pronounced a sermon in 
the new mosch of Carizme; after several battles, the Turkish^hordes were driven 
back to the desert; and the emperorsf of China solicited the friendship of the vic- 
torious Arabs, f o their industry, the prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana 

(1) Eo redegit angastiarum eundiira regcm essulem, iit Tnrcici regit et Soe:diani, et Sinensis, nuxilia missis 
Mteris imploraret. fAh bli ied. Annal. p. 74.) The connexion of the Persian and Chinese histoi-^ is illustrated by 
Freret, Mem. de FAeadTmie, torn. xvi. p. 245—355.) and de Guignes. (Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. 54—59. and 
for the ^reography of the borders, torn. ii. p. 1—43.) 

(2) Hist. Sinica, p. 41—46. in the third part of U»e Relations Carieuset of Th^'renof. 

(3; , I have endeavoured to harmonize the various narratives of Eimaciu, (Hist. Saracen, p. 37.) Abulphara- 
fpiiH, C Dynast, p. 116.) Abuifeda, (Annal. p. 74. 79.) and d'Herbelot. (p. 485.) llie end of Tezdegerd was not 
only unlbrtunate but obscure. 

(4) The two daughters of Ynzdegcrd married Hassan, the son of Ali,and Mohammed, the sonof Ahubeker; 
and the first of these was the father of a numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz became «he wife of the 
caliph Waiid, and their son Yezid derived his genuine or tiabnlouf de^cf-nt from the Chosroes of Persia, the Cse- 
tars of Rome, and the Chagans of the Turks or Avars. (D'Herbelot, Bibiiot. Orientale, p. 96. 487.) 

(5) It was valued at two thousand pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obeidollah, the son of Ziyad, a name 
afterward infamous b] the murder of Hosein. (Ockley's History of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 142, 1 43.) His bro- 
ther Salem was accompanied by hit wife, the fint Arabian woman (A. D. 680.) who passed the Oxus: she bor- 
]X»wed, or rather stole, the crown andjewels of the princess of the Sogdians. (231, 232.) 

(6) A part of Abulfeda's gl^raphy is translated hj Greaves, inserted in Hudson's collection of the minor geo- 
f^raphers, (torn, iii.) and entitled, Descriptio Chorasmiae et Mawaralnahrcc, id est, regioniim extra fluvium, 
Oxum« p« 80. The name of Tmmojciana, softer in sound, equivalent in tense, is aptly used bj Petir de la Croix, 
(Hist- de Gengiscan, &c.) and some modem Orientalists; but they are mistaken in ascribing it to the writers of 
antiquity. 

(7) The conquests of Catihnh are faintly marked by Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen, p. 84.) d*Herbeiot, (Btbllot. 
Orient- Catbaft^ Samarcandf Valid) and de Guignes, Hist, des Hun«, tom. i. p. 58, 59.) 

Vol. tit. 45 
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of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed; but the advantages of the 
soil and climate haa been understood and cultivated since the reign of the Mace- 
donian kmgs. Before the invasion of the Saracens, Carisme, Bochara, and Sa- 
marcand, were rich and populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the north. 
These cities were surrounded with a double wall; and the exterior fortification, of 
a larger circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens of the adjacent district. 
The mutual wants of India and Europe were supplied by the diligence of the Sog- 
dian merchants; and the inestimable art of transforming linen into paper, has been 
diffused from the manufacture of Samarcand over the western world (1) 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith and government, than 
he despatched a circular letter to the Arabian tribes,—** In the name of the 
most mercifiil God, to the rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, 
and the mercy and blessmg of God be upon you. I praise the most high God, 
and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, that I intend to 
send the true believers into Syria(2) to take it out of the hands of the infidels^ 
And I would have you know, that the fighting for religion is an act of obedtence tD 
God.'* His messengers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour 
which they had kindled in every province; and the camp of Medina was suc- 
cessivelv mled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who panted for action, 
eomplamed of the heat of the season, and the scardty erf provisions; and accused 
with impatient murmurs the delavs of the caliph. As soon as their numbers were 
coinplete, Abubeker ascended the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and the 
arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for the success of their undertakins. 
In person and on foot, he accompanied the first day's march; and when the bluso- 
ing leaders attempted to dismount, the caliph removed their scruples by a decla- 
ration, that those who rode, and those who walked in the service of religion, were 
equally meritorious. His instructions(3^ to the chiefs of the Syrian army, were 
inspired by the warlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and affects to despise, 
the objects of worldly ambition. •* Remember (said the successor of the prophet) 
that you are always m the presence of God, on the verge of death, in the assu- 
rance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid mjustice and oppression; 
consult with your brethren, and study to preserve the love and confidence of your 
troops. When you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, 
without turning your backs; but let not your victory be stained with the blood of 
women or children. Destroy no palm trees, nor bum any fields of com. Cut 
down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill to eat 
When you make any covenant or article, stand to it, an^ be as goocl as your word. 
As you go on, you yrill find some religious persons who live retired in monasteries 
and propose to themselves to serve God that way: let them alone, and neither kill 
them nor destroy their monasteries ;(4) and you will find another sort of people 
that belong to the synagogue of Satan, who have shaven crowns;(5) be sure you 
cleave their skulls, and give them no quarter till they either turn Mahometans, or 
pay tribute." All profane or frivolous conversation; all dangerous recollection of 
ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among the Arabs: in the tumult of a 
camp, the exercises of religion were assiduously practised: and the intervals of 
action were employed in prayer, meditation, and the study of ^e Koran. The 

(1) A cnrioos description of Samareand is inserted in the Bibliotlieea Aiabico-HiipaBa, torn. i» p. SOS, &e. 
The librarian Casiri (torn. ii. is.) relates, from eredible testinaony, that paper was first imported firom China to 
S ' ' M 10, «nd inivnti^f, or rather introduced at Mecca, A.H.88. The eseurial iibnury oontaint 

|fLi[i. r ;m'... ^ ..1 :.-M|ie- fiiunh or liitlt e:i.'9i[iiiry oftheHegira. 

(i) A ivyan\t- hiitarjr ^f th^^ cmtqiteir ol Syria has been composed by Al Wakidi, cadi of Bagjdad, who was 
l»oni A. D« ?4gi iimJ dii-d A. D^ nm; ht likewise wrote the conaoestof Egypt, of Diarbeldr, £c. Aboire die 
infaj^: and reefrnc filironicln of iht' Arahjuns, Al Wakidi has the doable merit of antiquity and copiousneti. 
HU t»lei and t m di [lam nfff>rd an n rt Iti* p m 1 1 ure of the men and the times. Yet his namtiTe is too onen drftc- 
ttvp, tiitinp, and imprtjhaEjUv TifcJ »anteEliiitg bettn shall be found, his learned and spirited inter|Mctei^(Odi- 
ley, iii hi-i History ot die SAr9c< ui, \oL J. p. 21—343.) will not deserve the petulant aniroadyetsioo of Rciske. 
(PrQiiidajjrsiatii ad Hpi^ii Cliahrii: Tabiilai. p. 336.) I am sorry to think that the hihours of Ockley were c«n- 
BUfij mated m a jsd. (!«;i; hii two prefact^ to the first vol. A. D. 1703, to the second, 1718, with the list of the • 
sni^Qt-aat tltei^ndO 

(3) The iinir<tciifln*,&:e»or tbr Syrkn nnr, are described by Al Wakidi and Ockley, tom.i. ii»S2— a7,&e. 
tn (he Kqiict rt if rM?c<*«iary to ccnitmct, and needless to quote, their circumstantial narra!i»e. My obligations 
lo Dthen ^ball bi.' nuliDf^dH, • 

f4) Notwiilistaridinj^ tWi iirec^jit, M^ Fnnw (Recherches surles Eg^ypfiens. torn. ii. p. 192. edit LansaBae) 
Tepr«eaii ihf- Ht^iuuneef ni at tlie impljjctble enemies of the Christian monks. For my own part, I am moveia* 
ctitwd io iiiiptct ihv ivarke uTihe At-sTjijin robbers, and the prdfodlees of the German nhHosoplMne. 

(f) Eren m tljt»r¥jntef-rii(i Cftitiirj', Um? monks were grenerally laymen; they wore Uliweijiiir IcMienidb- 
ht:rir<i.M. nna iht'rt'd tbt k lif-aeU wht'ii ik* y were ordained priests. The circuhir tomiiff«>'#a»*iliM«dllM>>9*' 
toiqiii: it I*** the cmivp of Lborna; hut ii i^ m likewise a royal diadem, and CTCry priest wtia Uiw^ Sb* flVh 
maiiiii, Dii4:ipUi!e d^ FK^Ii*e, tofn, i. p, T3 1—758. especially p. 737, 738.) 
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abuse, or even the use of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of 
tfche feet, and in the fervour of their primitive zeal, many secret sinners revealed 
their fault, and solicited their punishment.. After some hesitation, the, command 
of the army was delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca and 
companions of Mahomet; whose zeal and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, bjr the singular mildness and benevolence of his temper. But in all the 
emergencies <rf war, the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled; and 
whoever might be the choice of the prince, the stuord of God was both in fact 
and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He obeyed without reluctance; 
he was consulted without jealousy; and such was the spirit of the man, or rather 
of the times, that Caled professed his readiness to serve under the banner of the 
faith, thou^ it were in tne hands of a child or an enemy. Glory, and riches, and 
domhiion, were indeed promised to the victorious Mussulman; but he was care- 
fully kistructed, that if the goods of this life were his only incitement, they like- 
wise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the eastward of 
the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity with the name of jtrabia;{l) 
and the first arms of the Saracens were justified by the semblance of a national 
right. The country was enriched by the various benefits of trade; by the vigi- 
lance of the emperors it was covered with a line of forts; and the populous cities 
of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,(2) were secure, at least from a surprise, by 
the solid structure of their walls. The last of these cities was the eighteenth 
station of Medina: the road was familiar to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who 
annually visited this plenteous market of the province and the desert: the per- 
petual jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants to arms; and twelve 
thousand horse could saUy from the gates of Bosra, an appellation which signi- 
fies, in the Syriac lan^age, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their first 
success against the open towns and flying parties of the borders, a detachment of 
fourxthousand Moslems presumed to summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. 
They were oppressed by the numbers of the Syrians; they were saved by the 
presence of Gated, with fifteen hundred horse; he blamed the enterprise, restored 
the battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable Serjabil, who had vainly invoked 
the unity of God and uie promise of the apostle. After a short repose, the Mos- 
lems performed their ablutions with sand instead of water;(3) ana the morning 
prayer was recited by Caled before they mounted on horseback. Confident crt 
their strength, the people of Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces into 
the plain, and swore to die in the defence of their religion. But a religion of 
peace was incapable of withstanding the fanatic ciy of Fight, fight! Paradise ^ 
paradise! that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens; and the uproar of the 
town, the ringing erf bells, (4) and the exclamations of the priests and monks, in- 
creased the dismay and disorder of the Christians. With the loss of two hundred 
and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of the field; and the ramparts of 
Bosra, in expectation of human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and 
consecrated oanners. The governor Romanus had recommended an early suh^ 
mission; demised by the people, and degraded from his office, he still retained 
the desire and opportunity ^ revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he informed 
the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his house under the wall of the city: 
the son ot the caliph, with a hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of 
this new ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to their com- 
panions. After Caled had imposed the terms of servitude and tribute, the apos- 
tate or convert avowed in the assembly of the people his meritorious treason. 
-** I renounce your society,** said Romanus, " both in this world, and the worid to 

(1) Hai« Arabia eft comerta, ex alio latere Nabathseit eontigaa; opima varietate commereiorum, castri«que 
t>ppleta validii et eastellU, qnse ad repellendos gentium vicinaram excursnt, tolicitudo perrigil neteram per op- 
portnnot saKm erexit et caotet . Ammian. MavceUin. 14. 8. Relaiid. Palestin. torn. i. p. 85, 86. 

(3) With Genua and Philddelpfaia, Ammianus pntiset the fortifications of Bosra firmitate caatiuimat. Tfaey 
dnenred the same praise in the time of AbnTfeda, (Tabiil. Syrise, p.^.;\«ho describes tbecitf, the metropolis 
tif Hawran ( Aaranrtis,) few days* jeumey from Damaseui. The Hebrew etymology I learn fiom Reland. Pa- 
lestin . torn. ii. p. M6. 

(3) The apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready saccedaneum for water; (Konn, cS. 



text of Al WakidifOr the practice of the times. Ad Grsecos, says the learned Ducanfj^, (Gloisar. m^A. ec 
infim. Grteeitat. torn. i. p. 774.) campanarum usds serius transit et etiam nnm rarissimns est. The oldest ex- 
•mole which he ean find m the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040; but die Venetians pretend, tbUt they itir 
'tfoduced bells at Coutantinople in the ninth century. 
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come. And I deny him that was crucified, and whosoever worships him* And 1 
chopse God for my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the Moslems 
for my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet; who was sent to lead us into the 
right way, and to exalt the true religion, in spite of those who join partners with 

The conquest of Bosra, four days' journey from Damascus. (1) encouraged the 
Arabs to b^ieee the ancient capital of Syria.(2) At some distance from the walls, 
they encamped among the groves and fountains erf that delicious territory, (3) and 
the usual ojjtion of the Mahometan faith, of tribute or of war, was proposed to 
the resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened by a re-enforcement of 
five thousand Greeks. In the decline, as in the infancy of the military art, a hos- 
tile defiance was frequently ofiered and accepted by the generals themselves :(4) 
many a lance was shiverea in the plain of Damascus, and the personal prowess of 
Caled was signalized in the first sally of the bedeged. After an obstinate combat, 
he had overthrown and made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and 
worthy antagonist. He instantly mounted a fresh horse, the ^ft of the governor 
of Palmyra, and pushed forwanis to the front of battle. " Repose yourself for a 
moment," said his friend Derar, "and permit me to supply your place: you are 
fatigued with fighting with this dog.'* — *'0 Derar I" replied the indeiatigable Sara- 
cen, " we shall rest in the world to come. He that labours to-day shall rest to-mor- 
row." With the same upabated ardour, Caled answered, encountered, and van- 
quished a second champion; and the heads of his two captives, who refused to 
abandon their religion, were indignantly hurled into the midst of the city. The 
event of some general and partial actions reduced the Damascenes to a closer de- 
fence: but a messenger, whom they dropped from the walls returned with the 
promise of speedy and powerf\il succour, and their tumultuous joy conveyed the 
mtelHgence to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate, it was resolved by the 

generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus, till they had given 
attle to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat, Caled would have chosen the 
more perilous station of the rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the wishes of Aba 
Obeidah. But in the hour of danger he flew to the rescue of his companion, who 
was rudely pressed b}^ a sally of six thousand horse and gm thousand foot, and 
few among the Christians could relate at Damascus, the circumstances of their 
defeat The importance of the contest required the junction of the Saracens who 
were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and Palestine; and I shall transcribe one 
of the circular mandates which was addressed to Amrou, the fiiture conqueror of 
Egypt. '* In the name of the most merciful God: from Caled to Amrou, health 
and happiness. Know that thy brethren the Moslems design to march to Aizna- 
din, where there is an army of seventy thousand Greeks, who propose to come 
against us, that they may extinguish the light of God with their mouths: but God 
preserveth his light in spite of the infidels. (5) As soon, therefore, as this let- 
ter of mine shall be delivered to thy hands, come with those that are with thee to 
Aiznadin, where thou shalt find us, if it please the most high God." The sum- 
mons was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thousand Moslems who met on the 
same da}r, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of Providence the effects of 
their activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war, the repose of Heraclius 
and the empire was again disturbed by a new enemy, the power of whose religion 
was more strongly felt than it was clearly understood by the Chiistians of the east. 



(1) Damaseni u amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi, (Oeogrraph. Nub. 1 1«, 117.) and hU tramlator, Sio- 
nita, (Appendix, e. 4.) Abulfeda, (Tabula • Syrle. p. lOOw) Scbultem, (Index, GeoicrAph. ad Vit. Saladin.) 
d'Herbelot, (Biblior. Orient, p. 291,) Thevenot, (Voyage du Lerant, part i. p. 688—698.) Maundrell, (Joomey 
from Aleppo to Jeruialem, p. 122—130.) and Pocock. (Detcription of the East, rol. ii. p. 117—127.) 
^ (2^ Noblisiiraa civitas, say« Justin. Accordine to the oriental tradition*, it wat older than Abraham or Semi- 
nniu. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 6, 7. p. 24. 29. edit. Harercamp. Justin, 36. 2. 

(3) EJf« y»p oifuii Tov Aio; vo\tv e»Xi|8a)C, x:«i rifs '£»«; ajrourtig o^9«A^ov, Tt{v isp«v tuti fuytrrnv Aa/uMrxe« Ktym, 

x«< yn; tu^opi* wxomfmv, See. Julian, epist. 24. p. 392. These splendid epithets are occasioned by the tigs ti€ Da- 
masctfs, of which the author sends a hundred to his friend Serapion,and this rhetorical theme is insert by Pb> 
tavius, Spanbeim, &e. (p. 390—396.) amonf? the irenuine epistles of Julian. How^ could they overlook that the 
writer is an inhabitant of Damascus (he thrice affirms, that this peculiar fig grows only x»ftiMtf^ a city wElch 
Julian never entered or approached/ 

(4) Voltaire, who casts a keen end lively glance over the surface of history, has been stmck with the resem- 
blance of the fl rst Moslems and the heroes of the Iliad; the siege of Troy and that of Damascus. (Hist. Geae- 
rale. tom. i. p. 348.) 

(5) These words are a text of the Koran, c. 9. 32. 61. 8. Like our fanatics of the h»t century, the Motlens, 
on every fismiliar or important occasion, spoke the language of tAeir scriptures; a style more natural intbdr 
months, than the Hebrew idiom transplanted into the climate and dialect of Britain. 
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In his palace of Constantinople or Antioch, he was awakened by the invasion of 
Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. An army of seventy thou- 
sand veterans, or new levies, was assembled at Hems, or Emesa, under the com- 
mand "of his ^neral Werdan;([l) and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
might be indifferently styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans r SyrianB, from 
the place of their birth or warfare; Greeks, from the reli^on and language of 
their sovereign; and Romans, from the proud appellation which was stiUprofaned 
by the successors of Constantine. ' On the plain of Aiznadin, as W«fiGan rode 



OB a white jnule decorated with gold chains, and surrounded with<^Pens and 
standards, S was surprised by the near approach of a fierce and nakeo^arrior, 
who had undertaken to view the state of the enemy. The adventurous valour of 
Berar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm of his age 
and country. The hatred of the Christians, the love of spoil, and the contempt 
of danger, were the ruling passions of the audacious Saracen; and the prospect of 
instant death could never shake his religious confidence; or ruffle the calmness of 
his resolution, or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. 
In the most hopeless enterprise, he was bold, and prudent, and fortunate: after in- 
numerable hazards, after bein^ thrice a prisoner in the hands of the infidels, he 
still survived to relate the achievements, and to enjoy the rewards, of the Sy- 
rian conquest. On this occasion, his sinde lance maintained a flying fight against 
thirty Romans, who were detached by Werdan; and after killing or unhorsing se- 
venteen of their number, Derar returned in safety to his applauding brethren. 
When his rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excused himself with 
the simplicity of a soldier. *' Nay," said Derar, " I did not begin first: but they 
came out to take me, and I was an*aid that God should see mc turn my back: and 
indeed I fought in good earnest, and without doubt Grod assisted me agsdnst them; 
and had I not been apprehensive of disobeying your orders, I should not have 
come away as I did; and I perceive alread y yia t they will fall into our hands." In 
the presence of both ar,mies, a venerable iCAck advanced from the ranks with a 
liberal offer of peace; and the departure of the Saracens would have been pur- 
chased by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold; ten robes, 
and a hundred pieces to their leader; one hundred robes, and a thousand pieces to 
the caliph. A smile of indigjiation expressed the refusal of Caled. ** Ye Chris- 
tian dogs, you know your option: the Koran,* the tribute, or the sword. We are 
a people whose delight is in war, rather than in peace; and we despise your pitiful 
alms, since we shall speedily be masters of your wealth, your families, and your 
persons." Notwithstanding this apparent disdain, he was deeply conscious of the 
public danger: those who had been in Persia, and had seen the armies of Chosroes, 
confessed that they never beheld a more formidable array. From the superiority 
of the enemv, the artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage. '* You see 
before you, said he, " the united force of the Romans: you cannot hope to escape, 
but you may conquer Syria in a single day. The event depends on your disciplme 
and patience. Reserve yourselves till the evening. It was in the evening that the 
prophet was accustomed to vanquish." During two successive engagements, his 
temperate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, and the murmurs of his 
troops. At length, when the spirits and quivers of the adverse line were almost 
exhausted, Caled gave the signal Of onset and victory. The remains of the im- 
perial army fled to Antioch, or Cxsarea, or Damascus; and the death of four hun- 
dred and seventy Moslems, was compensated by the opinion that they had sent to 
hell above fifty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was inestimable; many ban- 
ners and crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver and gold chains, and in- 
numerable suits of the richest armour and apparel. The general distribution 
was postponed till Damascus should be taken: but the seasonable supply of arms 
became the instrument of new victories. The glorious intelligence was transmit- 
ted to the throne of the caliph, and the Arabian tribes the coldest or most hostile 
to the prophet's mission, were eager and importunate to share the harvest of 
Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of grief and terror; and 
the inhabitants beheld from their walls the return of the heroes of Aiznadin. Am- 

(1) The name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes, and though it might belong to an Armenian chief, 
liac very little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the Byzantine historians have mangled the oriental names, the 
Arabs, in this instance, likewise have taken ample revenge on their enemies. In transposing the Greek cha- 
racter from right toleft, might they not produce, from the familiar appellation of Andrew, something like the 
anagram /Fcrcfon? » o / ** , 
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Tou led the van at the head of nine thousand horse: the bands of the Saracens sue* 
ceeded each other in formidable review; and the r^r was closed by Caled in per- 
son, with the standard of the black eagle. To the activHy of Derar he intrusted 
the commission of patroling round the city with two thousand horse, of scouring 
the plain, and of intercepting all succour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian 
chim were GxgA tn their respective stations before the seven gates of Damascus; 
and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and confidence. The art, the labour, 
the military engines of the Greeks and Romans, are seldom to be found in the 
umpk, through successful operations of ^e Saracens: it was sufficieqybr them to 
invest a city with arms, rather than with trenches; to repel the saUlof the be- 
sieged; to attemi^ a stratagem or an assault; or to expect the progress of famine 
ana discontent Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznadin, as a 
final and peremptory sentence between the emperor and the caliph; her coura^ 
was rekindled by the example and the authority of Thomas, a notde Greek, il- 
lustrious in a private condition by the alliance of Heraclius.(l) The tumult and 
illumination of the night proclaimed the deagn of the morning sally; and the 
Christian hero, who affected to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, emplcryed 
the general resource of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight 
of both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected; the bishop, with his clergy, accom- 
panied the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament before die image 
of Jesus; and the contending parties were scandalized or edified by a prayer, that 
the Son of God would defend his servants and vindicate his truth. The battle 
raged with incessant fiiry ; and the dexterity of Thomas, (2) an incomparable archer, 
was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their death was revenged by a female hercune, 
the wife of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, embraced her expiring 
husband. ** Happy," said she, '* happv art thou, my dear; thou art gone to thy 
Lord who first joined us together, and then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy 
death, and endeavour to the utmost of mv power to come to the place where thou 
art, because I love thee. HencefortVfehau no man ever touch me more, for I have 
dedicated myself to the service of God." Without a groan, without a tear, she 
washed the corpse of her husband, and buried him with the usual rites. Then 
grasping Uie manly weapons, which, in her native land, she was accustomed to 
wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place where his murderer fought in 
the thickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bear- 
er: her second wounded Thomas in the eye; and the fainting Christians no longer 
beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet the generous champion of Damascus re- 
fused to withdraw to lus palace: his wound was dressed on the rampart; the figl^ 
was continued till the^vening; and the Syrians rested on their arms. In the d- 
lence of the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great bell; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous column on the sleeping 
>camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in. arms; at the head of four hunored 
horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears trickled down his iron chedis, 
as he uttered a fervent ejaculation: **0 God! who never sleepest, look upon thy 
-servants, and do not deliver them into the hands of their enemies," The valoor 
and victory of Thomas were arrested by the presence of the atoord of God; with 
the knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their ranks, and charged the 
assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Christian general 
retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit of ^e Saracens was checked by 
the military engines of the rampart. • 

After a ^ege of seventy days, (3) the patience, and perhaps the provinons, of 
the Damascfpes were exhausted; and the bravest of their chiefs submitted to the 
hard dictates of necessity. In the occurrences of peace and war, they had been 
taught to dread the fierceness of Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of Abu 

(0 Vtnhy prompted ihe Arabs to believe, that Thomas wat the lon-in-taw of the emperor. We know (he 
children of Heraetiua by bii two wires; and his taunut dauf^hter wniiM not have married in exile at DawMcin 
(See Ducangre, Fam. Byzantine, p. 118, 119.) Had he been lets religionsi I mii^ht only tiupeet the legitioMKy 
of the damsel. 

(2) Al Wakidi (Oekley, p. 101.) says ** with poisoned arrows;" but this savaffe Uirention is so r ep u gnMit ti 
the practice of the Greeks and Romans, that I must suspect, on this oceasioD, the malerolent credulity of ffei 
Saracens. 

(3) Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the slef^^eof Damascus (Annal. Moslem, p. 67. vert. ReitkeOtaC 
Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, prolonn the term to six months, and notices the use oTbaRata fay theftiM; 



(Hbt. Saracen, p. «5. §2,) Even thislonKer _period ia insuflkient to fill the {ntenral tetween I ^^ 

of Aiznadin (July, A. D. 033.) and the aeeession of Omar, S4th July, A. D. 034.) to whose reign the Lui>qi<Wijr 
Bamaseus is unanimously ascribed. (Al Wakidi, apnd Ockley, tol. i. p. 1}5. AbatpftaTagivt, DynML-fkM- 
▼eri. Poeock.) Prrhaps, as in the Trojan war, the Gpemtions were interrupted by ncarsiona «M det*maea0» 

till the last seVenty days of the wenrc. 
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Obeidah. At the hour of tnidnight, one hundred chosen deputies of the clergy 
and people were introduced to the tent of that venerable commander. He re- 
ceived and dismissed them with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, 
on the ^th of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should cease; that the 
voluntary emigrants might depart in saiety, with as much as they could carry 
away of their effects; and that the tribut^ subjects of the caliph should en- 
joy their lands and houses, with the use and possession of seven churches. On 
these terms, the most respectable hostages, and the gate, nearest to his camp^ 
were delivered into his hands: his soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief^ 
and he enjoyed the submisdve gratitude of a people whom he had rescued 
from destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their vigilance, and 
in the same moment the opposite quarter oi the city was betrayed and taken by 
assault. A party of a hundred Arabs had <^ened the eastern gate to a more in- 
exorable foe. " No quarter," cried the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, " no 
Quarter to the enemies of the Lord." His trumpets sounded, and a torrent of 
/hristian blood was poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached the 
church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the peacefol a^xct of his 
comi>anions; their swords were in the scabbard, and they were surromided by a 
multitude of priests and monks. ^>Abu Obeidah saluted the general; <* God," said 
he, ** has delivered the citv into my hands by way of surrender, and has saved the 
believers the trouble of fighting." — "And am I not," replied the indignant Caled, 
'' am I not the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful? Have I not taken the 
city by storm? The unbelievers shall perish by the sword. Fall on." The hungry 
and cruel Arabs would have obeved the welcome command; and Damascus was 
lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been si;ipported by a decent and 
dignified firmness. Throwing himself between the trerablmg citizens and the most 
eager of the barbarians, he abjured them by the holy name of God, to respect his 
promise, to suspend their fury, and to wait the determination of their chiefs. The 
chiefs retired into the church of St Mary; and after a vehement debate, Caled 
submitted in some measure to the reason and authority of his colleague, who urged- 
the sanctity of a covenant^ the advantage as well as the honour which the Moslems 
would derive from the punctual performance of their word, and the obstinate re- 
sistance which thev must encounter from the distrust and despair of the rest of 
the Sjrrian cities. It was agreed that the sword should be sheatned; that the part 
of Damascus which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah, should be immediately en- 
titled to the benefit of his capitulation; and that the final decision should be referred 
to the justice and wisdom of the caliph. ( 1) A large majority of the people accepted 
the terms of toleration and tribute; and Damascus is still peopled by twenty tnou- 
ssmd Christians. But the valiant Thomas, and the free-bom patriots who had 
foi^t under liis banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and exile. In the 
adjacent meadow, a numerous encampment was formed of priests and laymen, of 
soldiers and citizens, of women and children: they collected^ with haste and terror, 
their most precious moveaUes; and abandoned with loud lamentations or silent 
anguish, their native homes, and the pleasant banks of the Pharphar. The in- 
flexible soul of Caled was not touched by the spectacle of their distress; he dis- 
puted with the Damascenes the property of a magazine of com; endeavoured to 
exclude the garrison from the blenefit d the treaty; consented, with reluctance,^ 
that each of the fiigitives should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or a bow; 
and sternly declared, that, after a respite of three days, they might be pursued 
and treated as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth comi)leted the ruin of the exiles of Damascus. 
A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas, (2) was betrothed to a wealthy maiden; 
but her parents delayed the-consummation of his nuptials, and their daughter was 
persuaded to escape with the man whom she had chosen. They corrupted the 
nightly watchmen of the gate Keisan: the lover, who led the way, was encom- 
passed by a squadron of Arabs; but his exclamation in the Greek tongue, — ITie 

(1) It appean from Abntfeda (p. 135.) and RItnacin,(p. 32.) (hat this diitinction of the two pam of Damascus 
was long remembered, thoii^ not always respected, by the Mahometan soTerdgns. See likewise Eutychins. 
( Annal. torn. iU p. 379, 380. 383.) 

(i) On the fkte of these lovers, whom he names Phoeyas and Eudocia, Mr. Hughes ha* built the sieee of Da- 
mascus, one of our most popular traeedies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending nature and history, 
tl$e manners of the times and the feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy of the ptarers compeHeit him to 
•often the guilt of the hero and the desfMiir of the hermne. Instead of a base ren^|;ado, Phoeyas stjiui the 
Arabs as an honourable ally; instead of prompting their pursuit, he flies to the succour of bis i iiimiijiiih|tliiT 
after killing Calad and Derar, i« himself mortally wounded, and expires in the presence of £udoelt,lA»|nro- 
fesses her resolution to take the veil at Constantinople. A fHgid catastrophe ! 
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bird is taken, admonished his mistress to hasten her return. In thepresence of 
Caled, and of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one Gfod, an6hi» 
apostle Mahomet; and continued, till. the season of his mart)rrdom, to discharge 
the duties of a brave and sincere Mussulman. When the city was taken, he flew 
to the monastery where Eudocia had taken refuge; but the lover was forgotten; 
the apostate was scorned; she preferred her religion to her country; and tlie jus- 
tice of Caled, though deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female 
inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was the general confined to the city by the 
obligation of the treaty, and the urgent cares of his new conquest His appetite 
for blood and rapine would have been extinguished by the hopeless computation 
of titne and distance; but he listened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured 
him that the weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thou- 
sand horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer; and the guide had a perfect know- 
ledge of the^ country. For a long way the footsteps of the Damascenes were plain 
and conspicuous: they vanished on a sudden; but the Saracens W9re comforted by 
the assurance that the caravan had turned aside into the mountains, and must 
speedily fall into their hands. In traversing the ridges of the Libanus, they en- 
dured intolerable hardships, and the inking spirits of the veteran fanatics were 
supported and cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant, 
of the country, they were informed that the emperor had sent orders to the ccAony 
of exiles, to pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast, and of Constantinople; 
' apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and people of Antioch might be discou- 
raged by the sight and the story of their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala(l) and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from the 
walls of the cities; the rain was mcessant, the ni^ht was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Roman army^ and Caled, ever anxious for the safety of 
his brethren, whispered an ominous dream in the ear of his companion. With the 
dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleasant 
valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of repose and prayer, Caled 
divided his cavalry into four squadrons, committing the first to his faithful Derar, 
and reserving the last for himself. They successively rushed on the promiscuous 
multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, and already vanquished by sorrow 
and fatigue. Except a captive who was panioned and dismissed, the Arabs en- 
joyed the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex escaped the 
edge of their scimitars. The gold and silver <^ Damascus was scattered ftver the ^ 
camp, and a royal wardrobe of three hundred load of silk might clothe an array 
of naked barbarians. In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found the object 
of his pursuit; but her resentment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy; and 
as Eudocia struggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her neart. « 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real or supposed daug^hter of He- 
raclius, was spared and released without a ransom; but the generosity of Caled 
was the effect of his contempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of 
defiance, the throne of the Cxsars. Caled had penetrated above a hundred and 
fifty miles into the heart of the Roman province: he returned to Damascus with 
the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the sword of God was 
removed from the command; but the caliph, who blamed the rashness, was com- 
pelled to applaud the vigour and conduct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally display their 
avidity and their contempt for the riches of the present world. They were inform- 
ed that the produce and manufactures of the country were annually collected in 
the fair of Abyla,(2) about thirty miles from the city; that the cell of a devout her- 
mit was visited at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims; and that the festival of 
trade and superstition would be ennobled by the nuptials of the daughter of the go- 
vernor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, un- 
dertook, with a banner of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable commission 
of despoiling the jnfidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was astonished 

(1) The to\rm of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs pasted, still exist in a state of decay. (Maundrell, p. 
11, 12. Pocock, vo!. ii. p. 13.) Had not the Christians been overtaken, they must have crossed the Orontes on 
aome bridee in the sixteen mites between Antioeh and the sea, and mitpht have rejoined the high load of Con- 



■tantinopjo at Alexandria. The itineraries will represent the directions and distances. Cp> 3% Uk fftU J«^ 
edlt.Wesselin8r.) _ ^l£^f ■■ -j^ 

' ~ * " discovered the^MiHMi " 

curs with the ilMHiUMItfjif 
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(t) D^r AMlKodot. After retrenching the la«t word, the epithet, holy^ I discovered the 
between Damascns and Heliopolis: the name (Abii signifies a vineyard) concurs with the ** 
my coDjectare. (Reland. Palestin. tom.i. p. 3i7. torn. n. p. 525. 527.) 
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bjr the rq)ort of the mi^ty c(mcourse of Jews and Christians, Greeks and Arme- 
nians, of natives of Sjma and of strangers of £^pt, to the number of ten thou- 
^d, besides a guard of five thousand horse that attended the person of thebtide. 
The Saracens paused. ** For my own part," said Abdallah, " I dare not go hack; 
our foM are many, our dangers are great, but our reward is splendid and secure, 
either in this life or in the life to come. Let every man, according to his inclina- 
tion, advance or retire." Not a Mussulman deserted his standaiil "Lead the 
way," said Abdallah to his Christian guide, *'and you shall see what the compa- 
nions of the prophet can perform." They charged in five sauadrons; but after 
the first advantage of the surprise, they were encompassed and almost over- 
whelmed by the multitude of their enemies; and their valiant band is fancifiiUy 
compared to a white spot in the skin of a black camel. (1) About the hour of sun- 
set, when their weapons dropped from their hands, when they panted on the verge 
of eternity, they discovered an approaching cloud of dust; thev heard the welcome 
sound of the tecbir,(2) and they soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew 
to their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were bn^en ' 
by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as the river of Tripoli, They 
left behind them the various riches i>f the fair; the merchandises that were ex- 
posed for sale, the money that was brought for purchase, the gay decorations of 
the nuptials, and the governor's daughter, with forty of her female attendants. 
The fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, plate and jewels, were diligenUy 
laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules; and the ho^y robbers returned in 
triumph to Damascus. The hermit, after a short and angry controversy with Ca- 
led, declined the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive m the solitary scene of 
blood and devastation. 

Sjria,(3) one of the countries that have been improved by the most early culti- 
vation, is not unworthy of the preference. (4) The heat of the climate is tempered 
by the vicinity of the sea and mountmns, by the plenty of wood and water; and 
the produce m a fertile soil aflbrds the subsistence, and encourages the propaga- 
tion, of men and animals. From the j^ of David to that of Heracllus, the coun- 
try was overspread with ancient and flourishing cities; the inhabitants were nu- 
merous and wealthy; and, after the slow ravage of despotism and superstition, af- 
ter the recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward 
the rapadous tribes of the desert. A plain, of ten diys' ioumey from Damascus 
to AUeppo and. Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by the winding course of 
the Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from north to 
south, between the Orontes and the Mediterranean, and the epithet of holiow (Ccs- 
lesyria) was applied to a long and fruitftil valley, which is confined in the same di- 
rection by the two ridges oi snowy mountains. (5) Among the cities, which are 
enumerated by Greek and oriental ns^mes in the geography and conquest of Syria, 
we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, the former as the me- 
tropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. Under the last of the 
Ciesars, they were strong and populous: the turrets glittered from afar; an ample 
space was covered with public and private buildings; and the citizens were illus- 
trious by then: spirit, or at least by their pride, by their riches, or at least by their 

(1) I Bm bolder tfam Mr. Oek1e7,(To1. i. p. 164.) who daret not imert diia figumtiTe expmsion in the text, 
thovgh he oUervet in a marjpmil note, that the Arabians often borrow their rimilea ftom that ntefol and fami- 
liar animaL The reio-deer may be equally lamoiit in tbasongs of the Lapbnder*. 

(«) We heard the tecfrir; ra the Arabs call 

Their shoot of onset, when with load appeal 
l*hey challenge hearen, as if demanding eanqnest. 
This word, so formidable in their holT wars, is a verb aetivo (sayi Oekley in his index) of the second eonjqga- 
tion, from XaUara^ which signifies saying AUa Achw, God is most roi||;htyl 

(S) In the geography of Abulfeda^ the description of Syria, his natite country, is the most interesting and 
'hnthentic portion. It was published in Arabic and Latin, Liptic, 1706, in quajrto, with the learned notes of 
Kochler and Reiske, and some extracts of geography and natural history from the Ihu OI Waidii. Among the 
modem travels, Pocoek*s description of the east (of Syria and Mesopotamia* toI. ii. p. 88— S09.) is a work tfsu- 
perior learning and dignity; bat the aoUior too confounds what he bMc( seen and what be had read. 

(4) The praises of DionyMns are Just and lirely. K»i rn fuv (Syria) jtoaaoi r» %*i oauSioi m^p*; fsoswriv. (in Pe- 
riegrsi. r. 008. in torn. iv. Geogxaph. Minor. Hudson.) In another place he styles the country /MXtnrroXiv mmv 
(r.898.) He proceeds to say, 

Fbr* }i T«< Xisnipii rt xaii iodorO(: cirXJTe %e»^ 

M»>Aji r% ptf&tiumnuu SitSf rt tmfirw m» ^i tv» T. 081, 088. 

This poetical geogrraher lived in the age of Augustus, and his description of the world is illustrated by the 
Greek commentary or Eustathius, who paid the same compliment to ilomer and Dionysius. (nibric. Bibliot. 
Grsee. lib. iv. c. 8. torn. iii. p. 31. &c. 

(5) The topography of the liMnuv and Anti-Libanus, is excellently deidribtd by the learning imd tenie of 
|l«Jand.t (Palestin. torn. i. p. 311— 385.) 

Vol. til 46 . 
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luxury. In the days of paganism, both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted ^tifee 
worship of Baal, or the sun; but the decline of their superstition and splendojir 
has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige remains of Oic 
temple of Emesa, which was equalled in poetic style to th^ summit «a moont Lh 
banu8,(l) while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiqwty, excite 
the curiosity and wonder of the European traveller. (2) The measure at ^l*f ;^**^ 
pie is two hundred feet in length, and one hundred in breadth: the front isadovn^ 
with a double portico of eight columns; fourteen may be counted on dther ^h»^ 
and each column, tbrty-five feet in height, is composed of three massy blocks of 
stone or marble. The proportions ^nd ornaments of the Corinthian order express 
the architecture of the Greeks; but as Baalbec has never been the seat of a mo- 
narch, we are at a loss to conceive how the expense of these magnificent stmctnr^ 
could be supplied by private or municipal liberality .(3) From the conquestot 
Damascus tne Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and Emesa: but I shall dechne 
the repetition of the sallies and combats which have been already shown on alar^ 
scale. In the prosecution of the war, their policy was not lessefFectus^ than thenr 
sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy; ac- 
customed the %rians to compare their friendship with their enmity; familiarized 
the idea of their lan^age, religion, and manners; and exhausted, by cland^tine 
purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the cities which they returned to besiege. 
They aggravated the ransom of the more wealthy or the more ob^hate; and Chal- 
cis alone was taxed at five thousand outices of gold, five thousand oiuices of silver, 
two thoosand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load five thousand 
asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were faithfully observed; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the walls of the captive 
Baalbec, remained franquil and immoveable in his tent till the jarring ^tions so- 
licited the interposition of a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and val- 
ley of Syria wis achieved in less than two years. Yet the commander of Ac faith- 
ful reproved the slowness of their progress, and the Saracens, bewMling their fault 
with tears of rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead them forth 
to fight the battles of the X.ord. In a recent action, under the walls <rf Emesa, an 
Arabian youth, the cousin of Calcd, was heard aloud to exclaim-^** Methmks I see 
^ the black-eyed girls looking upon me; one of whom, should she appear m this world, 
all mankind would die for love of her. And I see in the hand of one of them, a 
handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons roe and 
calls out. Come Either quickly, for I love thee." With these words chargins the 
Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till observed at length by thcgover- 
noirof Hems, he was struck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of their valour and 
enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, who was taught by repeated losaesy 
that the rovers of the desert had undertaken, and would speedily achietc, a regu- 
lar and permanent conquest. From the provinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore 
thousand soldiers were transported by sea and land to Antioch and C^sarea: the 
light trOops of the army consisted of sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribes 
€t Gassan. Under the banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, they marched 
in the van; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the puqjose of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the most effectuaK Heraclius withbcad his persim firom 
the dangers of the field; but his presumptjpn, or perhaps his despondency^ siig|;ested 

(1) . .' . ^ r ft. . — — RmMte fastigta celsa renident 

Nam diffiiui lolo latns expUeat; ae mint aunii , 

Turribu in ocelum nitentibai; ineala claris 

Cor itudfik aevit . . . - . 

Denique flammSeonio devoti pectom loU 

Vitaro agiunt. libanus fcondma caenauna t^rffit 

£t tamcn his eertant eelsifiutigia templi. 
These ftrsH of the Latin yenion of Rtifut Avienus are wanting: in the Greek oriftaal of Dionyitm; aHLtftttP 
they are likewise nnnodeed by Eustathids, I must, with Fabneiua (Bibliot. Latin, torn. iii. p. 1§S, cdk; Xi^ 
nesti,) and aifatnst Salmasius, (ad Vopiseum, p. S60, 367. in Hist. Aogait;) aseribe them to the fliner r 
than to the MSS.of Avienos. 

(2) 1 am much better satisfied with MaundreU's slight octavo (Jonrnej, p. 134~1S9.} than wtth the ^-. 
folio ofDi". Pa«ock; (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 106-^113.) bttt every preeeding aeconnt is eeIi|Med bj 
magnificent descriptioo and drawing*«f MM. Datvkins and Wood, who have nramportied into FuglMail 
ruins of Palmyra and Bnlbec. 

(3) The orientals explain the prodigyby a never>railing expedient. The edifieea of Bpalbea wtf eon UW M,- 
by thefiiiries or Uie genii. (Hist de Timour Bee. torn. iii. lib. v. e. 23. p. 3M, 312. V^nifte dK)Ueiv tmn. L^ tt.) 

ynih less absardity, but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibu Chauk«l ascribe thini: to <h» 9^" 

Aaaitci. Non sunt in omni Syria scdiftcia roaguificentiora his. (Tabula Syrise, p. lOS. 
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^ peremptoiy order, that the fete of the province and the war should be decided 
hf a singie battle. The Syrians were attached to the standard of Rome and of 
the cross; but the noble, the citizen, and the peasant, were exasperated by the in- 
justice aiid cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as subjects, and des- 
pised them as strangers and aliens. (1) ^ A report of these mighty preparations was 
convfiyed to the Saracens in th^ir camp of Emesa; and the chiefs, though resolved 
to f^m, assembled a council: the faith of Obu Obeidah would have expected on 
the same spot the glory of martyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised an honoura- 
ble retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await the suc- 
cours of their friends, and the attack of the unbelievers. A speedy messenger 
soon returned from the throne of Medina, with the blessings of Omar and All, the 
prayers of the widows of the prophet, and a reinforc-emcnt of eight thousand Mos- 
lems. In their way they overturned a detachment oT Greeks, and when they 
jo^ed at Yermuk, the camp of their brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence, 
that Caled had already defeated and scattereid the Christian Arabs of the tribe of 
Gassan. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of mount Hermon descend 
In a torrent to the plain ot Dccapolis, or ten cities; and the Hieromax, a name 
which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost after a short course in the lake of Ti- 
berias. (2) The banks of this obscure stream were iUusn-atei by a long and bloody 
•encounter. On this momentous occasion, the public voice, and the modesty of 
Abu Obeidah, restored the command to the most deserving of the Modems. Ca- 
led assumed his station in the front, his colleague was posted in the rear, that 
the disorder ctf the fugitives might be checked by his venerable aspect and 
the sight of the yellow banner which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar, The last line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian 
women who had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the bow 
and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended, against the uncir- 
cumcised ravishers, their chastity and religion. (3) The exhortation of the gene- 
ral was brief and forcible. ** Paradise is before you, the devil and hell- fire in your 
rear. " Yet such was the weight of the Roman cavalry, tliat the right wing of the 
Arabs was broken and separated from the main body. Thrice, did they retreat in 
disorder, and thrice were they drix^en back to the chai'ge by the reproaches and 
blows of the women. In the mtervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the tents of 
his brethren, prolonged their repose by repeating at once the prayers of two diffe- 
rent hours; bound up their wounds with his own hands, and administered the com- 
fortable reflection, that the infidels partook of their sufferings without partaking 
of their reward. Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buned in the 
iield of battle; and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled seven hundred to 
boajtt that they had lost an eye in that meritorious service. The veterans of the 
Syrian war acknowledged that it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days 
which they had seen.' But it was likewise the most decisive; many thousands of 
the Greeks and Syrians fell by tlie swords of the Arabs; many were slaughtered "^ 
after the defeat, in the woods and mountains; many, by mistaking the ford, were 
drowned in the waters of the Yermuk; and however the loss may be magnified,(4) 
the Christian writers confess and bewail the bloody punishment of their sins. (5) 
Manuel the Roman general, was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the 
monastery of mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah lamented the 
manners of Arabia, and his unlucky preference of the Christian cause. (6) He 

(t) I hare read somewh*.'e in Tacitus, or.Grotiiis, Sabjectos habent ianquam. tito*. vi]e» tflnqaam aHenoi. 
Some Greek officer$ ravished the wife, and murdered the'chiid, of their Syrian landlpnl; ^nd Maaael smiled at 
his undutiful complaint. 

(2) See neeland, Palestine, torn. i. p. 272. 283. torn. li. p. 771. 775. This learned professor wa« equal to the 
task of deseribingf the Holy Land, sineehe trai alike conversatit with Greek and Latin, with Hebrew and Ari- 
bian literature. The Yermuk, or Hieromax, is noticed byCellarius (Geoe:i-aph. Antiq. torn. iL p. 302.^ and 
d'Anrille (Geographie Aneienne^ torn. ii. p. 185.) The Arabs and even Abu iftda himself, do not seem tp re- 
eo^ise the scene ^their victory. 

(3) These women were of the tribe of the Hamyrltes, who derived their origin from the ancient Amalekiteg. 
Their females were accnstomed t«» ride on horseback, and to fight like the AnnaKons of old (Ockley, toI. i. p. (ST.) 

(4) We killed of them, says Abu Obeidgb to the caliph, oneliundred and fiHf thousand, and made priaonera 
forty Uiousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 241.) AVi cannot doubt his veracity, nor believe hiscompatation, I must 
•aspect that the Arabic h'utorians indulged themselves in the practice of composing speeches and letters ftr 
their hCToes. 

(5) After deplormg the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds (Chronograph, p. 276.) hvktth » spjhB'xoff 
AfutKifrA fvjrroov ttfi*f Tor \xcv tov Xfi»<rrou, xcei yivtrat srpwT;) ^opx TrrwTig too Pa>;*st*xou 0"Tps«T0w n x»rc« to Ttt&t9»v Ktyto 

(does he mean Aiznadinf) iMt lip/touxttv, xcet r^v »6ie-f£ov aifxxToxwrictv, His aeeomtt it brief and obsetire, but be 
aeeoses the numbers of the enemy, the adverse wintl, and the cloud of dust: /*u SwnhimK (the tlonHins)«rri«-^9^ 

OTtlT»t I%9p9lf ii» T6» KOWpBTttV, irrT«BUT«<l, K«« l«WT3UJ j8eeX.X.0«Te; ««; tlTf ff-TWOjoOf T0« T^t^-iX^iV mrttflOV fXM 

RTwX.si'rs »ffti*. (Cbvbnogmph. p. 280.) 
(fi) See Abulfeda (Aima). Moslem, p. r«, 71.) who trftmcFibei the poetical complaint of JahaJafa himtel^ ani 
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had once inclined to the profession of Islam; bat in the pilgrimage of Mecca, la» 
balah was provoked to strike one of his brethren, and fled with amazement from 
the stem and equal justice of the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Da- 
mascus a month of pleasure and repose: the spoil was divided by the mscreUon of 
Abu Obeidah : an equal share was allotted to a soldier and to hi^ horse; and a double 
portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the Arabian breeds 

After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer appeared in the field; 
and the Saracens might securely choose among the fortified towns of Syri^ the first 
object of their attack. They consulted the caliph whether they should march to 
Cxsarea or Jerusalem; and the advice of All determined the immediate »ege of 
the latter. To a profane e^e, Jerusalem was the first or second capital of Pales- 
tine; but after Mecca and Medina, it was revered and vi^ted bv the devout Mos- 
lems, as the temple of th^ Holy Land, which had been sanctified br the revela- 
tion of Moses^ of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. Thp son of Abu Sc^ian was 
sent with five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment of surprise or treaty; but 
on the eleventh day> the town was invested by the whole force of Abu Obeidah^ 
He addressed the customary summons to the chief commanders and people of 
jElia,{l) *• Health and happiness to every one that follows the right way ! we re- 
quire of you to testifyithat there is but one God, and that Mahomet is his apoaUe. 
If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith. Otherwise 
I shall bring men against you who love death better than you do the drinking of 
wine or eating hog's flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you> if it please God» till I 
have destroyed those that, fight for you, and made slaves of your children^" But 
the city was, defended on every side by deep valleys and steep ascents; ^ce the 
invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been anxiously restored; the bravest of 
the fugitives of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest place of refuge; and in the de- 
fence of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might feel some spariLs 
of the enthu^asm which so fiercely glowed in the b(»oms of the Saracens. The 
siege of Jerusalem lasted four months; not a day was lost without some action of 
sally or assault; the military engines incessantly played from the ramparts; and 
the inclemency of the winter was «tUl more painful and destructive to the Arabs. 
The Christians yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The pa- 
triarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the voice of an interpreter, de- 
manded a conference. After a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the call];d) 
f roin his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the i^eople, a fair capitu- 
lation, with this extraordinary clause, that the articles of security should be ratified 
by the authority and presence of Omar himself. The question was debated in the 
council of Medma; the sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded tjit 
caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of his 
journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and oppresuon. The 
conqueror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a red camel, which carried^ besides 
his person, a bag of com, a bag of dates, a woc>den dish, and a leather bottle q£ 
water. Wherever he halted, the company^ without distinction, was invited to 
partakie of his homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and 
exhortation of the commander of the faithfuL(2) But in this expedition or |^- 
grimage, his power was exercised in the administration of justice; he reformed the 
licentious polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extordon and 
t:ruelty, and chastised the luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them of their rich 
silks, and dragging them on their faces in the dirt. When he came within ai^t 
of Jeru^em, Uie caliph cried with a loud voice,—" God is victorious. O Lord, 
give us an easy conquest!" and pitching his tent of coarse hair, calmly seated hun- 
self on the ground. After signing the capitulation, he entered the city without 
fear or precaution; and courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its 
religious antiquities. (3) Sophronius bowed before his new master, and secretly 

"Mune paoegyrical stimini of an AMbian poet, to wbom the chief of Gossan wnt from Constantinople * rift tf 
five hundi«d piccet of gold by the hands of the ambassadon of Oinab 

(1) I<i the name of the eitr, the profiine pirevaikd over the sacred^n-urafem was known to the devnnt OHia* 
tians (Easeb. de Martyr. Palest, c. is.;) bat the legal and popular appellation of JEtia (the colony of £liat Ote^ 
dnanus) has iMMsed fh>m the Bomans to the Arabs (Reland. Paiettin. torn. i. p. 307. torn. ii. p.835. jyOcrhO^ 
Bibliotheqae Orientale, Codt, p. 209, Iha, p. 420.) The epithet of M €cds, the Holy, is used as the proper mwb 
of JemsaleiB. 



^^^ Tliesingiilarjourney and equipage of Omar are described (besides Oekley, vol. i. p. 350.) by 1 
(l|erT»ltesdel*£g7pte, p. 200^-302.) *» r /-j* 

(3) The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preferred at Jerusalem, and describing the name, the rrlirritm. ll 
the peivon of Omar, the future .conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have soothed the pri^iaPS 
ibrngnniaster8,Cyru»andAlexan«er(Joseph.Am.Jttd.lib.xi.c.l.l.ii.547.57g-j82.) ^ ^^ 
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ffeattei^d, in tlie words of Daniel, — " The abomination of desolation is in the hdy 
place. "(1) At the hour of prayer they stood together in the church of the resor- 
Ipeccion; but the caliph refused to perform his devotions, and contented himself 
irith praying on the steps of the church of Constantine. To the patriarch he lUs- 
t:lo8ed hn prudent and honourable motive. "Had I yielded," said Omai-, " to 
your request, the Moslems of a future a^e would have infringed the treaty, under 
cdour of imitating my example." hy his command the ground of the temple of 
Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a mosch;(2') and, during a rendence of 
ten days, he regulated the present and future state ot his Syrian conquests. Me- 
dina might be jealous, lest the caliph should be detsdned by the sanctity of Jerusa- 
lem or the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt 
and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle. (3) 

To achieve what yet remained of the %rian war, the caliph had formed two 
separate armies; a chosen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, was left in the 
camp of Palestine; while the larger division, under the standard of Abu Obeidah 
and Caled, marched away to the north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter 
of th^e, the Berxa of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital of a pro- 
vince or a kingdom; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their submission, and 
pleadiiur their poverty, obtained a moderate composition for their lives and reli- 
gion. JBut the castle of Aleppo,(4) distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty 
artificial mound: the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced with free- 
istone; and the breadth pf the ditch might be filled with water from the neighbouring 
springs. After the loss of three thousand men, the garrison was'still equal to the 
defence; and Youkirina, their valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered hb bro- 
ther, a holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name of peace. In a siege of four 
or five months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the daracens 
were killed and wounded: their removal to the distance of a mile could not seduce 
the vigilance of Youkinna: nor could the Christians be terrified by the execution 
of three hundred capthes, whom they beheaded before the dastle wall. The si- 
lence, and at length the complaints, of A|b Obeidah informed the caliph, that 
their hope and patience were consumed iWhe foot of this impregnable fortress. 
" I am variously affected," replied Omar, " by the difference ef your atucpess; but 
I cliarge you by no means to raise the siege of the castle. Your retreat would di- 
minish the reputation of our arms, and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on 
all sides. Remain before Aleppo till God shall determine the event, and forage 
with vour horse round the adjacent country." The exhortation of the commander 
of the faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, 
who arrived in the camp on horses or camels. Among these was Dames, of a 
servile birth, but of gigantic size, and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day 
t)f his service, he proposed, with only thirty mea, to make an attempt on the cas- 
tle. The experience and testimony of Caled recommended his offer; and Abu 
Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise the baser origin of Dames, since 
he himself, could he relinquish the public care, would cheerfully serve under the 
banner of the slave. His design was cqvered by the appearance of a retreat; and 
the camp of the Saracens was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty 
adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the hill; and Dames at length succeeded 
in his inquiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of his Greek captives. 
•'* God curse these aogs," said the iHiterate Arab, ** what a strange barbarous 
langjoage they speak!" At the darkest hour of the night he scaled the most ac- 
cessible height, which he had diligently surveyed, a place where the stones were 
less entire, or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant Seven of 
the stoutest Saracens mounted on each other's shoulders, and the weight of the 

(I) T9$Si\Myft»rnf i^|f»»Tfw$ T« fnttv Si» AxviiiX. tm ytfo^ttrm fo^v? tv ro^umytm Theophan* Cbronoimpb. 
p. 281. This prediction, which had already serred for Antiochut and the Romaxfn, was aicain refitted for the 
'present oe^uon, bj the economy of Sopbronint, one of the deepest theol»pani of the Mooothelite contfOTeny. 

(S) According: to the accurate lanrey of d'Anrille (Diwertation lor I'ancienne Jerinaleni, p. 42—14^) tm 
moseh of Onuir, enlarged and embelliihed by suafcedinir caliphs, corered the ground of the ancient templa 
(sT»K»iov Tou uty»Kw v»ou iturtSev^ tayt Pbocas,) a Icii^rth of two hundred and fiAeen, a breadth of one hundred 
and seventy-two. toiset. The Nubian eeoenipher declares, that this magiiifict-nt itruetore wai second only in 
size and beauty to the great inoich of CordoTa (p. 113,) whose present sute Mr. Swiburne has so elegantly re- 
presented (Travels into Spain, p. 290—302.) 

(3) Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem (d^Herbelot, p. 867.,) Oekley found one amonif the 
Foeoeks MSS. of Oiford (toI. i. p. 2S7. J wliich he has osed to sufiplT tlie defective narrative of Al Wakidi. 

(4) The Persian historian of Timur (torn. iii. lib. i. e. xxi. p. 300) describes the easUe of Alepjio as Ibnndcd 
'on a rock one hundred cubits in height; a proof, says the French translator, that he bad never visited the pfawe. 
It is now in the midst of the city, of no strengOu with a single gate: the circuit is about five or six haadied ■ 
-paeet, and 4he ditch half full or stagnant M'ater (Voyages de Tavemier, torn. i. p. 149. Foeock, vol. ii ptrt. I. g. 
1 50.) The fbrtresscs of the^asC are contemptible to a European eye. 
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column was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of the gi^^tic slave. The 
foremost in this painful asccut could grasp and climb the lowest pert of the battle- 
ments; they silently stabbed and cast dovm the sentinels; and the thir^ br^hrea 
repeating a pious ejaculation, ** O apostle of God, help and deliver as! were auo- 
cessivelv drawn up by the long folds of their turbans. With bold and cautious fboti* 
steps, IJames explored the palace of the goveitior, who celebrated in riotous mer^ 
riment, the festival of his deliverance. From thence returning to his coinpaiiioo^ 
he assaulted on the inside the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the 
guard, unbolted the gate, let down the drawbridge, and defended the narrow paas^ 
till the arrival of Caled, with the dawn of day, relieved their danger and assire4 
their conquest. Youkinna, a formidable foe, became an active and use^ prose- 
lyte; and the general of the Saracens expressed his regard fur the most humUe 
merit, by detaining the army at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable 
wounds. The capital of Syria was still covered by the castle of Azaz and the iroa 
bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of these important posts, and the defeat ol 
the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of Ahtioch(l) trembled and obeyed. 
Her safety was ransomed with three hundred thousand pieces of gold; bat the 
throne of the successors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in the 
east, which had been decorated by Csesar with the titles of free, and hdy, and in- 
violate, was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town. f 2) 

In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Perwan war are clouded on either 
hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more early and his later days. Whea 
the successors of Mahomet unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he was as- 
tonished at the boundless prospect of toil and danger; his nature was indolent, nor 
could the infirm and frigicl age of the emperor be kindled to a second effort. The 
sense of shame, and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented his hasty depar- 
ture from the scene of action; but the hero was no more; and the loss of Damascus 
and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yermuk, nvay be imputed in 
some degree to the absence or misaffljpct of the sovereign. Instead of defending 
the sepulchre of Christ, he involved fflB-church and state in a metaphysical contro- 
versy for the unity of his will; and while Heraclius crowned the offspring of hb se- 
cond nuptials, he was t^ely stripped of the most valuable part of their inneritance. 
In the cathedral of Anttoch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the cru- 
cifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people; but his confession instructed the 
worid, that it was in vain, and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of God. 
The Saracens were invincible in fact, since they were invincible m opinion; and die 
desertion of Youkinna, his false repentance and repeated perfidy might justify the 
suspicion of the emperor, that he was encompasswl by traitors and apostates, who 
conspired to betray his person, and their country to the enemies of Christ. In the 
hour of adversity, his superstition was agitated, by the omens and dreams of a fall- 
ing crown; and, after bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly embarked 
with a few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects. (3) Constantine, his 
eldest son, had been stationed with forty t^usand men at Casarca, the civil m«Mo- 
polis of the three pt ovinces of Palestine. But his private interest recalled hira to 
the Byzantine court; and, after the flight of his father, he felt himself an unequal 
champion to the united force of the caliph. His vanguard was boldly attackea by 
three hundred Arabs, and a thousand WaCk slaves, who, in the depth of winter, 
had climbed the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were speedily followed by 
the victorious scmadrons of Caled himself. From the north and south the troops 
of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along the sea-shore, till their banners were 
joined under the walls of the Phoenician cities: Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed; 
and a fleet of fifty transports, which entered with distrust the captive harbours, 

(1) The date nf the conqne«t of Antioch b^ the Arabs is of some importance. B7 comparing the yetr* of Att 
vorfd in the chronography of Theophanes with the years of the Heg^i-a in the history of BImaciD, we shall dr» 
termine, that it was taken between January 33 and Septenkfr I, of the year of Christ 638 (Paffi, Critiea, fm B^ 
Ton. Anntil. torn. ii. p. 8 13, 8i3.) Ai Wakidi (Oekley, vof.Vp. 314.) assigns that event to Tuesday, AwgvUSly 
an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on April 5, the 21U of At^Qst must have been a Frida). 01m 
the Tables of the Art de Verifier Ics Dates.) 

(2) His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory of Pbarsalia for a 

era, is given ev AvTtoy,itu rv, /Uftr^n-oA-ii, <tp4 X4£( «s-uXoo, x:et Murc»*/uw, x«i cef%ow{ri| neei ar^oitttSii^vii ri|$ 

John Melala, in Cliron. p. 91. edit. Venet. We may distinguish his authentic information of -* 

from his gross ignorance of general bntory. 

(3) See Ockley (vol. i. p. 308—313.^ who laughs at the eredulity of bis author. When HeraclUia - 
'well to Syria, Vale Syria et uitimiim vale, he prophesied that the Romans ^oukl ne^ reenter tlie 
till the birth of an iiiauspieious cbiM, the future seourge of the etapwre. Abiilfe<b» p. 6«. I am — ^" 
rant of the mystic sense, or nonsente, of this prediciioiu 
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boars, brought a seasonable supply of arms and prm'iaons to the camp of the Sara- 
cens. Their labours were terminated by the unexpected surrender of Cxsarea: 
the Roman prince had embarkedin the night;(l) and the defenceless citizens soli- 
cited their pardon with an oiFering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. The 
remainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemaisor Achre, Sichem orNeapoIis, Gaza, 
Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Hicrapolis, no longer pre- 
sumed to dispute the will of the conqueror: and Syria bowed under the sceptre of 
' the caliphs seven htindred years after Pompey had despoiled the last of the Mace- 
donian Kings. (2) 

The sieges and battles of six campai^s had consumed many thousands of the 
Moslems. They died with the reputation and cheerfulness of martyrs; and the 
simplicity of thetr fftith may be expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, when 
he embraced, for the last time, his sister and mother. «* Is it not'* said he, •• the 
delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this world, that has prompted me to de- 
vote my life in the cause of religion ? But I seek the favour of God and his apostle; 
and I have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, that the spirits of the 
martyrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, who shall taste the fruits* and 
drink of the rivers of paradise. Farewell, we shall meet again among the groves 
and fountains which God has provided for his elect. " llie faithful captives might 
exercise a passive and more arduous resolution; and a cousin of Mahomet is cele- 
brated for refusing, after an abstinence of three days, the wine and pork, the only 
noorishment that was allowed by the malice of the infidels. The frailty of some 
weaker brethrwi exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism: and the father of 
Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostacy and damnation of a son, who had 
renounced the promises of God, and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, 
with the priests and deacons, the lowest mansions of hell. The more fortunate 
Arabs, wno survived the war, and persevered in the faith, were restrained by their 
Abstemious leader from the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of three 
days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from the pernicious contagion of the luxury 
of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their religion and virtue could only be pre- 
served by the hard discipline of poverty and labour. But the virtue of Omar, how- 
ever rigorous to himself^ was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute 
of prsdse and thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of compassion; and, sitting down on 
the ground, wrote an answer, in which he mildly censured the severity of his lieu- 
tenant. ** God»" said the successor of the prophet, "has not forbidden the use of 
the gjood things of this world to faithful men, and such as have performed good 
works. Therefore you ou^ht to have given them leave to rest themselves, and par- 
• take freely of those good things which the country afFordeth . If any of the Saracens . 
have no families in Arabia, they may marry in Syria ; and whosoever of them wants 
any female slaves, he may purchase as many as he hath occasion for." The con- 
querors pref)ared to use, or to abuse, this gracious permission : but the year of their 
triumph was mailed by a mortality of men and cattle; and twenty-five thousand 
Saracens were snatched away from the possession of Syria. The death of Abu 
Obeidah might be lamented by the Christians; but his brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten elect, whom the prophet had named as the heirs of paradise. (3) 
Caled survived his brethren about three years; and the tomb of the sword of God is. 
shown in the neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria, the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a special provi-p 
dence; and as long as he wore a cap, which had been blessed by Mahomet, he 
deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts of the infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new generation of their 
children and countrymen: became the seat and support of the house of Ommiyah; 
and the revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom, were conse- 
crated to enlarge on eveiy side the empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens de- 

<1) In theloot? and obicnre chronology of the times. 1 am f^nWd by an authentic record (in the book of Cc- 
remonietofCoiutantinePorphyrogenitus,) which certifies that Jnne 4, A.D. 638, the emperor crowned his 
youngecioo Heraeliui in the presence of hi* eldest Cbmtantine, and in the palace of Constantinople; that Ja- 
iraary 1, A. D. 639. the royal procesiion visited the great, jchurch, and on the fourth of the same month the 
hippodrome. 

(S) Sixty-five yean hefiwe Christ, Suria Pontusmie monomenta sunt Cn. Pompeii virtutis (Veil. Fatercnl. 8. 
38,) rather of hit fortune and power: he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, and the last of the Seleitcides 
wtre incapable of drawii» atword in the defence of their patrimony. (See the original texts collected by Usher. 
Annal. p. 4S0.) , 

(3) Abalfeda^ Anna] . Moslem.' p. 73. Mahomet conld artfully vary the praises of his disciples. Of Omar he 
was accustomed to say, that if a prophe^could arise af^er himself, it would be Omar: and that io a general ci- 
lamity, Omar would be accepted by the divine justice (Ochley, vol. i. p. 221,) 
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miie a superfluity of faioe; and their historians scarcely condescend to mentuBi 
the subordinate conquests which are lost in the splendour and rapidity of thdr 
victorious career. To the north of Syria, they |)assed mount Taurus, and reduced 
to their obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient mo- 
mtment of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ndge of the same mountains^ 
th^ spread the flame of war, rather than the light of relidon, as far as the shores 
of the Euxine a^ the neighbourtuxxl of Constantinople. To the east they advanced 
to the banks and sources of the fSiphrates and Tigris :ri) the long disputed barrier 
of Rome and Persia was for ever confounded; the walls of Edessa and Amida, oC 
Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of Ss^r or Nushirvan, 
were levelled in the dust: and the holy citj of Abgarus might vainly produce the 
epistle of the image of Christ to an unbeheving conqueror. To the west the Sy- 
rian kingdom is bounded by the sea; and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or pe- 
ninsula on the coast, was postponed during ten years. But the hills of Libanus 
abounded in timber, the trade of Phoenicia was populous in mariners; and a fleet 
of seventeen hundred barks was equipped and manned by the natives of the desert 
The imperial navy of the Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian rocks to 
the Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Herachus, had been 
subdued before the combat by a dream and a pun. (2) The Saracens rode mas- 
ters of the sea; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, were suc- 
cessfully exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, the memorable though fruitless siege of Rhodes,(3) by Demetrius, had 
furnished that maritime republic with the materials and the subject of a trophy. 
A gigantic statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was erected at 
the entrance of the harbour, a monument of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 
After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earth- 
quake; but the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight centuries on 
the ground, and are often described as one of the wonders of the ancient worid. 
They were collected by the diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish mer- 
chant of Edessa, who is said to have laden nine hundred camels with the weight 
of the brass metal: an enormous weight, though we should include the hundred 
colossal figures, (4) and the three thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity 
of the city of the sun. 

H. The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character of the victorious 
Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in an age when the meanest of the brethren 
was exalted above his nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou 
was at once base and illustrious: his mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to 
decide among five of the Koreish; but the proof of the resemblance adjudged the 
child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers. (5) The youth of Amrou was impelled by 
the passions and prejudices of his kindred: his poetic genius was exercised in sad^ 
rical verses s^inst the person and doctrine of Mahomet; his dexterity was em-* 
ployed by the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles who had taken refuge 
fn the court of the Ethiopian king. (6 J Yet he returned from this embassy a secret 
proselyte; his reason or nis interest determined him to renounce the worship of 
idolsi ne escaped from Mecca with his friend Caled, and the prophet of Medina 
enjoyed at the same moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest cham- 
pions of his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the faithfiil 
was ched^ed by the reproof ot Omar, who advised him not to seek power and do^ 
minion, since ne who is a subject to-day, naay be a prince to-morrow. Yet his 

(1) Al Walkidi bad likewue written a history of ihc conquett of Diarbekir, or Meionotamia, fOekley, at the 
end of the leeond vol.) which our interpreters do not appear to hare seen. The chronieie of Dionynnt of Tel- 
mar* the Jacobite patriarch, raconis the taking; of Edena, A. D. 637. and of Dora, A. D. 641. (Asseman. Bib&ir. 
Orient, torn, ii.^p. 103.) and the aKentire may glean some doiibtfal infornxptbn from the C hr ow u gi au fc| af 
llieoraanet. (p. 38S— 287.) Most of the towns of Mesopotamia yielded by karrender. (Abnlpharai^. p. ill.) 

rs) He dreamt that he was at Thesuiloniea-4 harmless and unmeaning rision; but his soothsayer or his eow- 
ardice onderstood the sure omen of a iiefcat concealed in that inauspicious word, ©«• «»xx<b wm^v, Gire to 
another the rictory. (Theophan. p. 286, Zonras, torn. ii. lib. xiv. p. 88.) 

(3) Every passa^ and every fiict that relates to the isle, the city, and the colossui of Rhodes, are compiled ia 
the labonoui treatise of Meursius, who lias bestowed the same diligence on the two larger islands of Crete aad 
Cypros. See in the third Tolume of his works, the Jlfiodtu of Meursius. (lib. I. c. 15. p. 715—719.) The Byvuh 
tine wnten, Theophanes and Constantine, have ignorantly nrolonged the term to one tlmusand direc hoDdiei 
and sixty years, and ridiculously divide the weight among thirty thousand camels. 

^V !^5"™ colosHaliwm nebilitatnri locum, says Pliny, with his usual spirit. Hist. Natur. 34. 18. 

(5) We learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who reviled to their faces the caNpb and hia friend. 
She was eneooraged by the silence of Amrou and the liberality of Moawiyah. ( Abulfeda, Annal. Bfbaleak 
p. 111.) 

(6) Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, torn. ii. p. 46, &c. who quotes the Abywinhin history, or romance of AhM 
^Icidet. Yet the ftct of the embassy aiid the ambassador may be allowitt. ^^ 
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merit was not overlooked bythe two first successors of Mahomet; they were in- 
debted to his arms for the conquest of Palestine; and in all the battles and sieges 
of Syria, he united with the temper of a chief the valour of an adventurous soldier. 
In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed a wish to survey the sword which had cut 
down so many Christian warriors; the son of Aasi unsheathed a short -and ordina- 
ry scimitar; and as he perceived the surprise of Omar, **Ala9f^* said the modest Sa- 
racen, *• the sword itself, without the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor more 
weighty than the sword of Pharczdak the poet. "(1) After the conquest of Egypt 
he was recalled by the jealousy of the caliph Othman; but in the subsequent trou- 
bles, the ambition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a private 
station. His powerful support, both in council and in the field, established the^ 
throne of the Ommiades; the administration and revenue of Egypt were restored' 
by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend who had raised himself above the 
rank of a subject; and Amrou ended his days in the palace and city which he had 
founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying speech to his children is celebrated 
by the Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he deplored the errors of 
his youth; but if the penitent was still infected by the vanity of a poet, he mighjt 
exaggerate the venom and mischief of his impious compcl^ons.(2; 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou had surprised or anticipated the caliph's 
leave for the invasion of Egypt. (3) The magnanimous Omar trusted in his God 
and his sword, which had shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Caesar; but when 
he compared the slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of the enter- 
prise, he condemned his own rashness, and listened to his timid companions. The 
pride and the greatness of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of the Koran; 
and a tenfold repetition, of prodigie* had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the 
victory, but the flight of six hundred thousand of the children of Israel: the cities 
of Egypt werc many and populous; their architecture was strong and solid; the 
Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone an insuperable barrier; and the gra- 
nary of the imperial city would be obstinately defended bv the Roman powers. 
In this perplexity, the commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision 
of chance, or, in his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only four thousand 
Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station of Gaza when he 
was overtaken by the nrtessenger of Omar. •• If you are still in Syria," said the 
ambiguous mandate, "retreat without delay: but if, at the receipt of this epistle, 
you have already reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence^ and 
depend on the succour of God and of your brethren." The experience, per- 
haps the secret intelligence of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability of 
courts; and he continued his march till his tents were unquestionably pitched on 
Egyptian ground. He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, "perused the 
epi'stle, gravely inquired the name and situation of the place, and declared his 
ready ol^ience to the commands of the caliph. After a siege of thirty days, he 
took possession of Farmah or Pelusium, and that key of Eg>'pt, as it has been 
justly named, unlocked thfe entrance of the country, as far as the ruins of Helio- 
polis and the neighbourhood of the modem Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the ea^t of the pyra- 
mids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, one hundred and 
fifty furlongs in circumference, displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. Un- 
der the reign of the Ptolemies and Caesars, the seat of government was removed 
to the sea-coast; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts and opulence of 
Alexandria; the palaces, and at length the temples, were reduced to a desolate 
and ruinous condition: vet in the age of Augustus, and even in that of Constan- 
tine, Memphis was still numbered among the greatest and most populous of the 
provincial cities. (4) The banks of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three 

(1) This saying U prMeired by Pocock, fVot. ad Carmen Tograi, p. 184.) and justly applauded by Mr, 
Harris. (Philosophieal Arrani^ementt, p. 3jo.) 

(2) F<Hf the life and character of Amron, •ee Ockley, (Hist, of the Saracem, vol. i. p. 28. 63. 94. 328. 342. 344. 
and to the end of the volume*, vol, ii. p. 51. S5, 57. 74. 110—112. 162.) and Otter. (Mem. df I* \cfldemie de« In- 
icriptions^ torn. 21. p.131. J32.) The readers of Taeitns may a]|)tly compare Vespasian and Mticinnus, with 
Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the sitnation, than in the x;haracters of the men. 

(3) A I Wakidi had likewise oorapoted a separate history of the conqne^t uf R^pt, which Mr. Ockley could 
never procnre; and his own inquiries (vol. i. p. 344—302.) have added very little to the original text of Euty- 
chins (AnnaU torn. ii. p. 296—323. vers. Pocock,) the Melehite patriarch of Alexandria, who lived three hun- 
dred years after the revolution. 

(4) StrabOf an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Heliopolis ; rov» ntv ouv jtt* -rrctvtfm^i n ^nu^x 
(Geograph. lib. xvii. p. 1158.) but of Memphis he declares, yroKm ^ sm i*ty»fjLn n xx« «rw«v^p^c, Jjurip^ /mit» 
AA' S^v^ps <«v 1 (p. 1101.) h« notices, however, the mixture of inhabitants and the ruins of the palaces. In the 

Vol. III. 47 n \ 
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thousand feet, were united by two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, connected 
in the middle stream by the small island of Rouda, which was covered with gar- 
dens and habitations. (1) The eastern extremity of the bridge was terminated by 
the town of Babylon and the camp of a Roman legion, which protected the pas- 
sage «>f the river and the second capital of Egypt, This important fortress, 
which might fairly be described as a part of Memphis or Misrah, was invested by 
the arms of the lieutenant of Omar: a re-enforcement of four thousand Saracens 
soon arrived in his camp; and the military en^es, which battered the walls, 
may be imputed to the art and labour of his Synan allies. Yet the aege was pro- 
tracted to seven months; and the rash invaders were encompassed and threatened 
by the inundation of the Nile.(2) Their last assault was bold and successful: they 
passed the ditch, which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling- 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of God is victortoua! and drove the 
remnant of the Greeks to their boats, and the isle of Rouda. The spot was af- 
terward recommended to the conqueror by the easy communication with the gulf 
and the peninsula of Arabia: the remains of Memphis were deserted; the tents 
of the Arabs were converted into permanent habitations: and the first moach was 
blessed by the presen^of fourscore companions of Mahomet. (3) A new <aty 
arose in their camp oi^e eastward bank of the Nile; and the contiguous qtwir- 
ters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay by the appella- 
tion of old Misrah or Cairo, of which they form an extensive suburb. But the 
name of Cairo, the town of victory, noore strictly belongs to the modem capital 
which was l^ouoded in the tenth century by the r atimite caliphs. (4) It has gra- 
dually receded from the river; but the continuity of buildings may be traced by 
an attentive eye from the monuments of Sesostris to those of Saladin.(5) 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must have retreated 
to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance in the heart of the country. 
The rapid conquest of Alexander was assisted by the superstition and revolt of 
the natives; they abhorred their Persian oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, 
who had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the 
flesh of the god Apis. (6) After a period of ten centuries the same revoluticm was 
renewed by a similar cause: and m the support of an incomprehensible creed, 
the zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent I tiave already explained 
the ori^n and progress of the Monophysite controversy, andthe persecution of the 
emperors, which converted a sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt from thdr 
religion and government. The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the 
Jacobite church; and a secret and effectual treaty was opened durinjg the wege of 
Memphis between a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble 
Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain the ad- 
ministration of his province; in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to in- 
dependence; the embassy of Mahomet ranked him among princes; but he declined, 
with rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the proposal of a new religion. (7) 
The abuse of his trust exposed him to the resentment of Heraclius; his submis- 
sion was delayed by arrogance and fear; and his conscience was prompted by in- 
proper E^pt, Ammianns enumerates Memphis among Ibe foar cities, maxirais urbibns qtiibns proTincki nitet; 
(93. 16.) and the name of Memphis appears wiih distinction in the Roman ItinerarT and episctmai lista. 

(1) These rare and curious facts, the breadth (two thousand nine hundred and forty-iix ftet; and the bridge 
of the Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian geographer, (p. 08.) 

(2), From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise; the swell becomes strong and Tidble in 
the moon after the summer solstice, (Plin. Hist. Nat. 5. 10.) and is nsually proclaimed at Cairo onSt.FMM^ 
day. (June 29.) A register of thirty successive years marks the greatest height of the waters between July 2S 
and August 18. rMailiet, Description de I'Egypte, lettre 11. p. 67, &c. Pocock*s Dcseriptioa of the Bast. VoL 
i. p.200. Shaw's Travels, p. 383.) 

(3) Murtadi, MerveiUes de TEgrpte, 243—259. He expatjates on the sulneet with the zeal and 
ef a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have a strong air of truth and accuracy. 

(4) D*Herbelot, BiUiotheque Orientale^ p. 233. 

(5) The position of Nf w and Old Cairo is well known, and has been often described. Two writers, who 
intima^ly aeiitiainted with ancient and modem Egypt, have fixed, after a teamed inquiry, the city of 7 




farther to the south. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that the ample space of a metropolb 
annihiiattt the far greater part i^^he controversy. 

(6) See Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 27—29. «'ian Hist. Var. lib. iv. c. 8. Suldas, in n%op, tern. ii. p. 774. 
S«cul, torn. ii. lib. xvu. p. 197. edit. Wesseling. T«»» n«po-«vi|o-sjSi|xor«.v i»s m iie«, says the last of theie In 
. (7) Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids, and one eunuch, ai»alab«tter 
ingot of pure ^old, oil. honey, and die finest white linen of Egypt, with a horse, a mule, andanak., 
guished by their respective qualifications. Ihe embauy of Mahomet was despatched from Medina la 
venth year of the Hegira. (A. D. 623.) See Gaguier, (Vie de Mahomet, torn. ii. p. 255, 256. 303.) ftom Al J^ 
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terest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the support of the Sara- 
t:en8. In his first conference with Amrou, he heard without indignation the usual 
t^tioa of the Koran, the tribute, or the swoni. •* The Greeks,'* replied Mokaw- 
kas, ^ are determined to abide the determination of the sword; but with the Greeks 
I desire no communion, either in this world or in the next, and I abjure for ever 
the Byzantine tyrant, his S3mod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. For my- ^ 
self and my brethren, we are resolved to live and die in the profes^on of the gos- 
pel and unity of Christ It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations of your 
prophet; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and 
obedience to his temporal successors. '* The tribute was ascertained at two pieces 
of gold for the head of every Christian: but old men, monks, women, and children, 
of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, were exempted from this personal as- 
sessment; the Copts above and below Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, 
and promised a hospitable entertainment of three days to every Mussulman who 
should travel through their country. By this charter of security, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil tyranny of the Melchites was destroyed ;(1) the anathemas of St Cy- 
ril were thundered from every pulpit; and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony 
of the church, were restored to the national communion of the Jacobites, who en- 
joyed without moderation the moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing 
summons of Amrou, their patriarch Bei^min emerged firom his desert; and, af- 
ter the first interview, the courteous Arab afiected to declare, that he had never 
conversed with a Christian priest of more innocent manners, and a more venera- 
ble aspect (2) In the march from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of 
Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians; the roads 
and bridges were diligently repaired; and in every step of his progress, he could 
depend on a constant supply of provisions and intelligence. The Greeks of 
!Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were over- 
whelmed by the universal defection; they had ever been hated, they were no lon- 
ger feared; the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar; and 
the distant ^rrisons were surprised or starved by^the surrounding multitudes. 
Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual 
could have escaped, who, by birth, or language, or office, or religion, was con- 
nected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, a considera- 
ble force was collected in the island of Delta; the natural and artificial channels 
of the Nile afforded a succession of strong and defensible posts; and the road to 
Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of the Saracens in two-and- 
twenty days of general or partial combat In their annals of conquest, the siege 
of Alexandria(3} is perhaps the most arduous and important enterprise. The 
first trading city in the world was abundantly replenished with the means of sub- 
sistence and defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of human 
rights, religion and property; and the enmity of the natives seemed to e^dlude 
them from the common beneiEt of peace and toleration. The sea was continual- 
ly open; and if Heraclius had been awake to the public distress, fresh armies of 
Romans and barbarians might have been poured into the harbour to save the se- 
cond capital of the empire. A circumference of ten miles would have scattered 
the forces of the Greets, and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy; but 
the two sides of an oblong square were covered by the sea and the lake Maraotis, 
sokd each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. The 
efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of the attempt and the 
value of the prize. From the thrope of Meflina, the eyes of Omar were fixed on 
the camp ana city: his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans 
c^ Syria; and the merit of a holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame 
and fei"tility of Egypt Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the 

(1) Tb«*prefectnr«of B|flrTP^and the conduct of the war, htil been trastrd by Heiraclius to the patriarch 
Cyrus. (Theophaiup. 380,281.) "In Spain («aid James II.) do you not consult your priestsr* **Wcdo (re- 
plied the oatholia ambafMd«r,) and our affairs tveceed aecordinfcly**' I know not how to relate the plans of 
Crras, of payinfc tribute without impairing^ the revenue, and of convertinf^ Omar by his marriage with the 
emperor'* dmn^ter. (Nieephor. Breviar. p. 17, l».) 

(3) Sec the Life of Beiyamin, in Renaudot, (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. \t. 156—173.) who has enriched the 
eonqn.est of Ejpypt with somefkets from the Arabie text of Severus the Jacobite historian. 

(2) The local description of Alesundria is perfectly ascertained by the mastei>handof the first of gieopaphcrs 
^iT Anvill^ Memoire sur PBgypt, p. si''63,i} but we may borrow the eyes of the modern travellers, more espr- 
ct«ll7 of Therenot (Vayagrau Lerant,part 1. p. S81-.3Q5.,) Pocock (vol. i. p. 2—13^ and Niebuhr ( VoyfMte en 
Ani%ic» torn. I. p. 34-^.) Wthe two modem rivals, Savary and Volney, the one may amuse, the other will 
imtruet. 
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f^thful natives devoted their labours to the service of Amrou; some sparks of 
inartial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example of their allies; and the 
sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre m the church of St. John of 
Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch observes, that the Skracens fought with 
the courage of lions; they repulsed the frequent and almost daily sallies ot the be- 
sieged, and soon assaulted in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In eve- 
ry attack, the sword, the banner of Amrou, elittered in the van of the Moslems. 
On a memorable day, he was betrayed by nis imprudent valour: his followers 
who had entered the city were driven back; and the general, with a friend and a 
slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of the Christians. When Amrou was 
conducted before the prefect, he remembered his dignity and forgot his situation: 
a lofty demeanour, and resolute language, revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, 
and tne battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to strike off the head of the 
audacious captive. His life was saved by the readiness of his slave, who instant- 
ly gave his master a blow on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, 
to be silent in the presence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was deceived; 
he listened to the offers of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope 
of a more respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the.camp announced 
the return of their general, and insulted the folly of the infidels. At length, after 
a siege of fourteen months, (1) and the loss of three-and-twcnty thousand men, 
the Saracens^re vailed: the Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished 
numbers, and the standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of 
Egypt, " I have taken,** said Amrou to the caliph, «* the great city of the west 
It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its riches and beauty; and I 
shall content myself with observing, that it contains four thousand palaces, four 
thousand baths, four hundred theatres or places of amusement, twelve thousand 
shops for the sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand tributary Jews. The 
town has been subdued by force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the 
Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of their victory. *'(2) The commander 
of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and directed his lieute- 
nant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the public service and 
the propagation of the faith: the inhabitants were numbered; a tribute was im- 
posed; the zeal and resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites, 
who submitted to the Arabian yoke, were indulged in the obscure but tranquil ex- 
ercise of their worship. The intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event 
afflicted the declining health of the emperor; and HeracUus died of a dropsy 
about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. (3) Under the minority of his 
grandson, the clamours of a people, deprived of their daily sustenance, com- 

felled the Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt, 
n the space of four years, the harbour and* fortifications of Alexandria were 
twice occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were twice expelled by 
the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, the repetition of the 
insult, and the obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear, that if a third 
time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would render Alexandria as accessible 
on all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled 
several parts of the walls and towers, but the people were spared in the chas- 
tisement of the city, and the mosch of Mercy was erected on the spot where the 
victorious general had stopped the fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of. the reader, if I passed in silence the fate of 
the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the learned Abulpharagius, The 
spirit of Amrou was more curious and liberal than that of his brethren, and in 
his leisure hours, the Arabian chief was pleased with the conversation of John, 
the last disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname of Philofionus from 

(1) Both Eutychias (Annal. torn. ii. p. 3 19.) and EIraacin (Hi<t. Saracen, p. 28.) concnr in fixing the 
taking of Aleicandria to Friday of the new moon of Muharram of the twentieth year of the He^pra (Decem- 
ber 22. A. D. 640.) In reckoning: backwards fourteen months s|>eut before Alexandria, seven months belbre 
Babylon, &c. Amrou mier>it have invaded ^^^yvx about the en<( of the year 638; but we are atsared iliar been- 
teied the country the tvv ilfth of Bavni. sixth of June (Murtadi Merveiiles de i*E^pte. p. Ift4. Sev«>rQfl, apud 
lU^naudot. p. 163.) The Saracen, and afterwards Louis IX. of France, halted at Pelasium, or Damietta, during 
Uie season of the inundation of the Nilf. 

(3) Kutych. Aunal. torn. li. p. 316. 3I9. 

(3) Notwiihstandiuf^ some inconsistencies of Theopbanet and Cedrenus, the accuracy of P^sji (Critica, torn, 
ii. p. 824.) lias extracted from Niuephorus and the Cbronicon Orientale the true date of the death of Heraeiids, 
February 11. A. D. 641, fifty daysaAcr the loss of Al«x8fldri«. A fourth of that time was sufficient lo cgnTey 
the lOteUigeace. 
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Ms labonous studies of grammar and philo8<^hy.(l) Emboldened by, this fami- 
liar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a ^tt, inestimable in hia opinion, 
contemptible in that of the barbarisms; the royal library, which alone among the 
spoils ot Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit and the seal ot the 
conaueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his 
rigid integrity refused to alienate the minutest object without the consent of the 
caliph; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a 
fenatic. •• If these writings of the Greeks agree with th^ book of God, they are 
useless, and need not be preserved: if they disagree, they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed. " The sentence was executed with blind obedience; the vo- 
lumes of paper or parchment were distributed to the four thousand baths of the 
city; and such was their incredible multitude, that six moifths were barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of this precious fuel. Since the dynasties of Abulpha- 
ragiusrs) have been given to the world in a Latin version, the tale has been re- 
peatedly transcribed: and every scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored the 
irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the genius of antiquity. For 
my own part I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the conseauences. 
The fact is indeed marvellous. Read ana wonder J says the historian nimself : 
and the solitary report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred years 
on the confines of Media, is overbalanced by the silence of two annalists of a 
more early date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, and the most ancient of 
whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of Alexan- 
dria, (3) The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox 
precept of the Mahometan casuists: they expressly declare that the religious 
books ef the Jews and Christians, which are acquired by the right of war, should 
never be committed to the flames; and that the works of profane science, histo- 
rians, or poet^ physicians or philosophers, may be lawfully applied to the use of 
the faithtul.(4i • A more destructive zeal may perhaps be attributed to the first 
successors ot Mahomet; yet in this instance, the conflagration would have speedi- 
ly exph^d in the deficiency of materials. I shall not recapitulate the disasters 
of the Alexandrian library, the involuntary flames that were kindled by Casar in 
his own defence,(5) or the mischievous bi^try of the Christians, who studied to 
destroy the monuments of idolatry. (6) nut if we gradually descend from the 
age of the Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall learn from a chain of co- 
temporary witnesses, that the royad p^dace and the temple of Serapis no longer 
contained the four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, which had been as- 
sembled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies. (7) Perhaps the 
church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with a repository of books; 
but if the ponderous mass of Arian and Monophysite controversy were indeed con- 
sumed in the public baths, (8) a philosopher may altow, with a smile, that it was 
ultimatel]^ devoted to the befiefit of mankind. 1 sincerely regret the more valua- 
ble libraries which have been involved in the ruin of the Roman empire: but when 
I seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and th^ calamities 
of war, our treasures, leather than our losses, are the object of my surprise. Many 

(1) Many treatises ofthis lover oriabour(<F<>^e?rofo$) are still extant; but for readers of the presrnt age, the 
printed and unpubliihed are nearly iu the same predicament. Muses and Aristotle are the chief utu'ecu of his 
verbose commentaries, one of whieb is dated as early as May 10, A. D. 617. (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. torn. ix. p. 
4SS— 468.) "A modern (John Le Clerc,) who sometimes assumes the same name, was equal to old Philoponus m 
diligence, and fkr superior in good sense and real knowledge. 

(2) Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 1 14. vers. Pocock. Audi quid factum sit eymirare. It would be endless to enu- 
merate the moderns who have wondered and believed, but I may distiiM^ with honour the rational scepti- 
cism of Reuaudot: (Rist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170.) historia .... babet al^pd anrtrrov ut Arabibus ftmiliare 
est. 

(3) This curious anecdote will be vaSnIy sought in the annals of Eutychius and the Saraeenic history of EI- 
maciu. llie silence of Abalfctda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusi've from their ignorance of 
Christian lirerature. 

(4) See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohamroedanorum, in his third volume of Dissertation*, p. 37. The r; asons 
for not burning the religious books of the Jews or Christians, is derived from the respect that is due to the name 
of God. 

(5) Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian.c. 12. 43.) am! Usher. Annal. p. 460.) Livy 
himself had styled the Alexandrian library, eh gantiae regum cureeque egregiuni opus; a liberal encomium, for 
which he is partly criticised by the narrow stoicism of Seaeca, (De rranquillitate Animi, c. 9.) whose wisdom, 
on this occasion, deviates into nonsense. 

(6) See this History, vol. v. p. 111. 

(7) Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, 6. 17.) Aramtanos Marcellinus, (22. 16.) and Orosius. (lib. vi. c. 15.) They 
all speak in the/XKf tense, and the words of Ammianus are remarkably strong: fuerunt Biblioihecse innume* 
zabiles; et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens fides, &c 

(8) Renaudot answers for version* of the Bible, Hexapla Caterue Patrum^ Commentaries, &c. (p. 170.) Our 
Alexandrian MS. if it came from Egypt, and not from Constantinople, or mount Athos, ( welstein, Proiegom* 
at N. T. p. a, &c.) mislit possibly be among them. 
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xuiriotts nnd interesting facts are buried in oblivion; the three great htstoiians of 
Rome have been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state, and we are deprived 
of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, ia^ibic, and dramatic poetry of the 
Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remember, that the mischances of time and 
acddent have spared the classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity(l) had 
adjudged the first place of genius and glory; the teachers m ancient Knowledge, 
who are still extant, had perused and compared the writings of their predeces- 
8oi9;^2) nor can it furly be presumed that any important truth, any use&il disco- 
very m art or nature, has been snatched away from the curiosity of modem ages. 

In the administration of £gypt,(3} Amrou balanced the demands ofiustice and 
policy: the interest of the people of the law, who were defended by Gfod; and (^ 
the people of the alliance, who were protected by man. In the recent tumult of 
conquest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and the sword of thp Arabs 
were roost adverse to the tranquillity of the province. To the former, Amrou de- 
clared, that faction and falsehood would be doubly chastised; by the punishment 
of the accuser, whom he should detest as his personal enemies, and oy the pro- 
motion of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had laboured to injure and 
supplant. He excited the latter by the motives of religion and honour to sustiun 
the dignity of their character, to endear themselves by a modest and temperate 
conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and protect a people who had trusted to 
their faith, and to content themselves with the legitimate and splendid rewards of 
their victciry. In the management of the revenue he disapproved the acnple but 
o|^ressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes, 
deducted on every branch from the dear profits of agriculture and commerce. 
A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs ci the dikes and 
canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under his administration the fertility 
of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; and a string of camels, lad^ with com 
and provisions, covered almost without an interval the long road4hKn Memphis 
to Medina. (4) But the genius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime communica- 
tion which bad been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or 
the Caesars; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from the Nile 
to the Red Sea. This inland navigation, which would have jomed the Mediterra- 
nean and the Indian ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and dangerous; the . 
throne was removed from Medina to Damascus; and the Grecian fleets might havr 
explored a passage to the holy cities of Arabia. (5) 

Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an imperfect knowledge from the 
voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. He requested that his lieutenant 
would place before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites; and the 
answer of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that angular coun- 
try. (6) ^* O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth and 
gi^een plants, between a pulverized mountain and a red sand. The distance from 
Syene to the sea is a month's journey for a horseman. Along the valley descends 
a river, on which the blessings of the Most High reposes both in the evening and 
morning, and which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. When 
the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the springs and fountains that nou- 
rish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding waters through the realm 
of Egypt: the fields are overspread by the salutary fio^; and the villages commu- 
nicate with each other in their painted barks. The retreat of the inundation de- 
posites a fertUizing mud for the reception of the various seeds; the crowds of hus- 
bandmen who blacken the land may be compared to a swarm of industrious ants; 
and their native indolenc^J^icke'ned by the lash of the taskmaster, and the pro- 

(1) I have often peruMd with pleasure a chapter of Quintiliiin, (InitUat. Orator. 10. lOio which that j«fi- 
ciout critic ennmerates and appreciates the tertes of Greek and I^tin elastics. 

(S) Such a« Oalen, Pliny, Arintotle, &c. On this subject Wottnn (Ri^ectiont on Aneient and Mndem 
Leaminsr. p. 85—95.) argrues with solid sense aninst the lively exotic fhneies of Sir William Temple. The earn- 
tempt of the Greeks for barbaric science, would scarcely admit the Indian or Ethiopic books into the library 
•of Alexandria; nor is it proved that philosophy has sustaineil any real loss from their eiclnsio«k 

(3) This curionsand authentic intellieence of Martadi (p. 384-^)89.') has not been discovered either by Otk- 
ley, or by the self-sufficient compileN <^ the Modem Universal History. 

(4) Eutvchiut, Annal. torn. ii. p. S«o. BImacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 35. 

(5) On these ebtrure canals, the reader may try tosatisfy himself from d*Anville<Mem. snr TEgypte, p. Ml— 
310. 124. 133.0 and a learned thesis maintained and printed at Strashure in the year 1770 (Janisendorom ow 
riuro fluviorumque molimina, p. 30—47. 08—70.) Even the supine Tanis have agitated the old pngcctofjeia- 
ing the two teas (Memoires de Baron de Tott, torn, iv.) 

(6) A small volume, des Marveilles, He, de TKirypte, composed in the thirteenth centnty by Mortadi of 
<^iro, and translated f(t>m an Arabic MS. of caMinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier. Paris, isaf. 
The antiquities of B«TPt Are wild and lesendary: but the writer deserves credit and esteem lor hn aecMMaC ' 
the conquest and geography of his native country. CSee the correspondence of Amroq and Onuir,p.279— S99>) 
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tnise of the flowers and fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom de- 
ceived; but the riches which they extract from the wheat, the barley, and the 
rice, the legumes, the fruit trees, and the catUe, are unequally shared between 
those who labour and those who possess. According to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons, the face of the country is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest "(1) Yet this beneficial order is some- 
times interrupted; and the long delay and sudden swell of the river in the first 
year of the conquest might alibrd some colour to an edifving fable. It is said, that 
the annual sacrifice of a virgin,(2) had been interdicted W the piety of Omar; and 
that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, till the mandate of the ca- 
liph was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in a single night to the height of 
sixteen cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for their new conquest encouraged the 
license of their romantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors, that E|;ypt 
was crowded with twenty thousand cities or villages, (3) that exclusive ot the 
Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were found on the assessment, six millions of 
tributaiy subjects, (4) or twenty millions of either sex, and of every i^: that three 
hundred millions cu gold or silver were annually paid to the treasury of the ca- 
liph. (5) Our reason must be startled by these extravagant assertions; and they 
will become more palpable, if we assume the compass and measure to the extent 
of habitable ground; a valley from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader than 
twelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of two thousand one hun- 
dred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the magnitude of Franee.(6) A 
more accurate research will justify a more reasonable estimate. The three hun- 
dred millions, created by the error of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue 
of four millions three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which nine hundred thou- 
sand were consumed by the pay of the soldiers. ^7) Two authentic lists, of the 
present and of the twelfth century, are circumscribed within the respectable num- 
ber of two thousand seven hundred villages and towns. (8) After a long residence 
at Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign about four millions of Mahome- 
tans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, though not incredible, scope of the po- 
pulation of Egypt (9) 

(1) Zn a tireotf yetn' resideiiee «t Cairo, the eonml Maillet had eontanplated that -furpxt^ teene, the Nil« 
(teitre 8. p. 70. 75.0 partienlarlf the fertility of the land (lettre 9.) From a college at Cambridge, the poetia 
eye of Gray had teen the fame objects with a keener glance:— 

What wonder in the tultrv climet that spread, 

Where Nile, redundant o^er hit inmmer bed. 

From hit broad bomm life and rerduie flimc** 

And broods o*er Egypt with his wat*ry wings; 

If with advent^mns oar, and ready sail, 

The dosky people drive before tM gale: « 

Or on ftail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 

That rise and glitter o*er the ambient tide. 

(Masou^s Works, and Memoin of Gray, p. 199, SOO.) 

(5) See Martadi, p. 164—167. The reader will not easily credit a human sacrifice under the Christian em- 
perors, or a miraele of the saecessors of Mahomet. 

(3) Maillet, description de fEgyptjC, p. 23. He raenttons this number as the emranM opiaion; and tddt, that 
the generality of tbeK rilhiges eontun two or three thousand persons, and that many <« them are more pop«> 
lous than our large ciUet. 

(4) Eatych. Annal. tom. iL p. SOS. 311. The twenty miltiofts are eoroputed ftt>m the following dfafte on^ 
twelfth' of mankind above sixty, one-tlurd below sixteen, the proportion of men to wtmien as seventeen to six- 
teen. (Recherebes sur la Population de la France, p. 71. 73.) The president Ooguet COrina des Arts, &e» 
tom. iii. p. 96, Sec) bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the seventeen oundred compa- 
nions of Sesostris were bom on the same day. 

(9) Blmaein, Kst. Saracen, p. 218. and thu gross lump is swallowed widiout scruple by d^Heriielot, (BibKot. 
Onent. p. 1031.) Arbuthnot, (Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 363.) and de Ouignes. (Hist, det Huns, tom. ni. p. 
135.) They might allege the not less extravagant Kberality of Appian in fiivour of the Ptolemies (in prsef.) oT 
•eventywfonr myriads, seven hundred and forty thousand talents, an annual income of a hundred and eighty- 
five, or near three hundred millions c^ pounds sterling, according as we reckon by the Egyptian or the Alexan- 
drian talent. (Bernard de Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186.) 

(6) See the measurement of d* Anvifle. (Mem. su r I'Egypte, p. S3, &c.) After some peevish cavils, M. Panw 
(Reeherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. i. p. 128'131.) can only enlarge his reckoning to two thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty square leagues. 

(7) Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334. who calls the common reading or verrion of Elmacin, error 
UnmriL Hb own emendation of four million three hundred thousand pieces, in the ninth century, maintains a 
probable medium between the three miinons which the Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt, (idem, p. 168.) 
and the two million four hundred thousand which the sultan of Comtantinople levied in the last century. (Pie- 
tro della valle, tom. i. p. 3J3. Tbevenot, part i. p. 834.) Pao w (RecbercheSf tom. ii. p. 365— 373.) fifradually 
raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Caesars, from six to fifteen millions of German 
crowns. '*? 

(8} The list of Schultens (Index Geograph. ad Calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 5.) contains two thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-six places; that of d'Anville, (Mem. sur TEgypte, p. 29.) ftom the divan of Cairo, enumerates 
two thousand tix hundred and ninety^. 

(0) See Maillet, (Description de PBr)'pte, p. 38.) who seems to argue with ealkdoar and judgment. I am 
fnudi better satisfied with the observations than with the reading of the French consul. He ^tris ignorant of 
Greek and Latin literature, and his fhncy is too much delighted with the fietions of the Arabi. Tht^ir best 
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IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic ocean, (1) was first 
attempted by the arms of the caliph Othman. The pious design was approved by 
the companions of Mahomet and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty thousand 
Arabs marched from Medina, with the gifts and the blessings of the commander 
of the faithful. They were joined in the camp of Memphis by twenty thousand of 
their countrymen: and the conduct of the war. was intrusted to Abdallah,(2) the 
son of Said, and the foster-brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the 
conqueror and lieutenant of E^ypt. Yet the tavour of the prince, and the merit 
of his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his apostacy. The early con- 
version of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had recommended him to the important 
office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran; he betrayed his trust, corrupted the 
text, derided the errors which he had made, and fled to Mecca, to escape the 
justice, and expose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he 
fell prostrate at the feet of Mahomet: his tears, and the entreaties of Othman, ex- 
torted a reluctant pardon; but the prophet declared that he had so long heatated, 
to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the blood of the 
apostate. With apparent fidelity, and effective merit, he served the religion 
which it was no longer his interest to desert: his birth and talents gave him an 
honourable rank among the Koreish; and in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was re- 
nowned as the boldest and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the head of 
forty thousand Moslems, he advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries of 
the west The sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman legpon; but the 
Arabs were attended by their faithful camels; and the natives of the desert beheld 
without terror the familiar aspect of the soil and climate. After a painful 
march, they pitched their tents before the walls of Tripoli, (3) a maritime city in 
which the namCi the wealth, and the inhabitants, of the province had gradually 
centred, and which now maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. 
A re-enforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea-shore; but 
the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults; and the Saracens were tempt- 
ed, by the approach ot the prefect Gregory, (4) to relinquish the labours of the 
siege for the perils and the hopes of a decisive action. If his standard was fd- 
lowed by one hundred and twenty thousand men, the regular bands of the empire 
must have been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd of Africans and Moors, 
' who formed the strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He rejected with 
indignation the option of the Koran or the tribute; and during several days, the 
two armies were fiercely enpged from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when 
their fatigue and the excessive heat compelled them to seek shelter and refresh- 
ment in their respective camps. The daugnter of Gregory, a maid of incomparable 
beauty and spirit, is said to have fought by his side: from her earliest youth she 
was trained to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the scimitar: 
and the richness of her arms and apparel was conspicuous in the foremost ranks 
of the battle. Her hand, with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was offered for 
the head of the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa were excited by the 
prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing solicitation of his brethren, Abdal- 
lah withdrew his person from the field; but the Saracens were discouraged by the 
retreat of their leader, and the repetition of these eqXial or unsuccessful conflicts. 
A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of Ali and the father 

knowledji^e is collected by Abutfeda, (Descript. Eg^pf. Arab, et Lat. a. Job. David Micbaelis, Gtettingse, in 
qaarto^ 1776.) and in twe recent voyages into Egypt, we are anrased by Savary, and instructed by VoIiKy. I 
wish the latter eonid travel over the globe. 

(1) My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, Cardonne, (Hist de 
TAfrique et de PEspagne sous la Domination des Arabes, torn. i. p. 8—55.) and Otter. (Hist, de P Academie det 
Inscriptions, torn. xxi. p. 111—125. and 136.) They derive their principal information from Novairi, who eoan- 
posed, A. D. 1331, an Encyclopedia in more than twenty volumes. The five general parts successively treat of, 
1. FhTucs, 2. Man, 3. Animals, 4. Plants, and 5. History: and the African affaitv are discuf sed in the sixth elMp- 
ter of the fifth section of this last part. (Reiske, Prodidaepmata ad Hagji Chalifoe Tabolas, p. 233—334.) Among 
the older historians who are Quoted by Novairi, we may disUnguish the original narrative of a soldier who led dbe 
van of the Moslems. 

_ (2) Seethe history of Abdallab, in Abulfeda (Vit. Mohammed, p. 109.) and Gagnier. Vie de Mahomet, torn, 
in. p. 45—480 

(3) The province and city of Tripoli are described by Leo Africanns (in Navigatione et Viaggi di Ramimo 
torn. i. Venetia, 1550, fbl. 76. vtrsti) and Mftrmol. (Description de TAfriqne, tom. ii. p. 562.) The first of these 
writers was a^Moor, a scholar and a trave^kir, . who composed or translated bis African geography in a state oC 

similar eaptiviti 



captivity at Rome, where he had assumetf tiie name and religion of Pope Leo X. In a similar captivity a „ 

the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of Charles V. compiled his description of Africa, traitslated by d^Ab- 
lancourt into French (Paris, 1667, three vols, in quarto,) Marmol had read and seen, but he is destitute of the 
cunotis and cctensive observations which abound in the original work of Leo the African. 
Jfi Theonhanet, who mentions the defVtat, rather than the death, of Gregory. He brands the prefect w/Jk 
the name of Tvpcivws; he had probably assumed the purple. (Chronograph, p. 385.) 
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ai a caliph, had signalized his valour in Egypt; and Zobeir(l) was the first who 
planted a scaling-4adder against the walls of Babylon. In the African war he was 
detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with 
twelve companions, cut his way through the camp of the Greeks, and pressed fbr- 
Ward, without either tasting food or repose, to partake of the dangers of his brethren. 
He cast his eyes round the field. *• Where," said he, ** is our general? — In his 
tent — Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems?" Abdallah represented 
with a blush the importance of his own life, and the temptation that was held forth 
by the Roman prefect, ** Retort," said Ziobeir, •* on the infidels their ungenerous 
attempt Proclmm through the ranks, that the head of Gregory shall be repaid 
with his captive daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thousanji pieces of 
gold," To the courage and discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the caliph in- 
trusted the execution of his own stratagem, which inclined the long disputed ba- 
lance in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency 
of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed in their tents, while the remainder 
prolonged an irregular skirml&h with the enemy, till the sun was high in the hea- 
vens. On both sides the^etired with fainting steps: their horses were unbridled, 
their armour was laid asflR, and the hostile nations prepared, or seemed to pre- 
pare, for the refreshment of the evening, and the encounter of the ensuing day. 
On a sudden the charge was sounded; the Arabian camp poured forth a swarm 
of fresh and intrepid warriors; and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the 
eye of fanaticism, might appear as a band of angels descencKng from the sky. 
The prefect himself was slain by the hand of Zobeir: his daughter, who sought 
revenge and death, was surrounded and%iade prisoner; and the fugitives in- 
volved in their disaster the town of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the 
sabres and lances of the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage; a gentle declivity is watered by a running stream, and 
shaded by a grove of juniper-trees; and in the ruins of a triumphal arch, a porti- 
co, and three temples of the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire the mag- 
nificence of the Romans. (2) After the fall of this opulent city, the provincials and 
barbarians imolored on sdl sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity or his 
zeal might be nattered by offers of tribute or professions of faith: but his losses, 
his fatigues, and the progress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid establish- 
ment; and the Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen months, retreated to the con- 
fines of Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of their African expedition. The 
caliph's fifth was granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment of five hundred 
thousand pieces of goid;(3) but the state was doubly injured by this fallacious 
transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared one thousand, and each horseman three 
thousand, pieces, in the re^ division of the plunder. The author of the death of 
Gregory was expected to have claimed the most precious reward' of the victory: 
from his silence it might be presumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears 
and exclamations of the prefect's daughter at the sight of Zobeir revealed the 
valour and modesty of that gallant seedier. The unfortunate virgin was offered, 
and almost rejected, as a slave, by her father's murderer, who coolly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the service of religion; and that he laboured for a 
recompense far above the charms of mortal beauty, or the riches of this transito^ 
ry life, A reward congenial to his temper, was the honourable commission of an- 
nouncing to the caliph Othman the success of his arms. The companions, the 
chiefis, and the people, were assembled, in the mosch of Medina, to hear the in- 
teresting narrative of Zobeir; and, as the orator forgot nothing except the merit 
of his own counsels and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians 
with the heroic name$ of Caled and Amrou. (4) 

The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near twenty years, till 
their dissensions were composed by the establishment of the house of Ommiyah: 

(1) See in Ockley (Hiit. of the Saracen*, vol. ii. n. AS.) the death of Zobeir, which was honoared with the 
tear* of AH, aeain«t whom he had rebelled. Hh valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the lame person , 
is mentioned by Eutychius. (Annal. torn. ii. p. 308.) 

(2) Sluiw*a Travels, p. li8, 119. 

(3) Mimiea emptio, says Abulfeda. erat hsec, et mira donatio; qnandoqnidem Othman, ejus nomine nuramot 
ex serftrlo print ablatos serario pnestabat. (Annal. Moslem, p. 78.) RImacin (in his doudv version, p. 39.) seems 
to report the tame job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of 

f4) "RmTrp^rsvTitvZctfmnvoirriv A^pi%HV tun iXV/i&atKovTtg +« rvfxwat Tftiypoia rovrev TpsJrttw*, K*t rovg tuv«vto» 

xTttvtvTtficat <rTotxyi<r»vTtg ^epows fur» t«v A^f'ov vTTSTTfu^v. Theophan. Chrooograph. p. 285. edit. Paris. HSs 
cbronology i* loose and inaccurate. 

Vol. nr. 48 
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and the caliph Moawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans thcmsclvcB. The 
successors of Heraclius had been informed of the tribute which they had been com- 
pelled to stipulate with the Arabs: but instead of being moved to pity and relieve 
tlieir distresses, they imposed, as an equivalent or a fine,N^ second tribute of a si- 
milar amount The ears of the Byzantine ministers were shut against the com- 
plaints of their .poverty and ruin: their despair was reduced to prefer the domi- 
nion of a smgle master; and the extortions of the patrirjrch of Carthage, who was 
invested with civil and military power, provoked the sectaries, and even the ca- 
tholics, of the Roman province to abjure the religion as well as the authority of 
their tyrants. The first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued 
an important city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away four- 
score thousand captives, and enriched with tneir spdls the bold adventurers of Sjr- 
ria and Egypt (1) But the title of conqueror of Africa is more justly due to his 
successor Akbah. He marched from Damascus at the head of ten thousand of 
the bravest Arabs: and the genuine force of the Moslerfts was enlarged by the 
doubtful aid and conversion ot many thousand barDarfans. It would be dimcult, 
nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the piwress of Akbah. The in- 
terior regions have been peopled by the orientals with Ictitious armies and imagi- 
nary citadels. In the warlike province of 2^b or Numidia, fourscore thousand of 
the natives might assemble in arms; but the numbe^ of three hundred and wsty 
towns is incompatible with the ignorance or decay of husbandry ;(2) and a circum- 
ference of three leagues will not be justified by the ruins of Eroe or Lambesa, the 
ancient metropolis-of that inland country. As we approach the sea coast, die 
well known cities of Bugia(3) and Tan|ier(4) define the more certain limits of the 
Saracen victories. A remnant of tra<re still adheres to the commodious harbour 
of Bugia, which, in a more prosperous age, is said to have contained about twenty 
thousand houses; and the plenty of iron which is dug from the adjacent mountuns 
mi^ht nave supplied a braver people with the instruments of defence. The remote 
position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have been decorated by the 
Greek and Arabian fables; but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the 
walls were constructed of brass, and that the roofs were covered with gold and sil- 
ver, ma^ be interpreted as the emblems of strength and opulence. The province 
of M£foritania Tingitana,(5) which assumed the name of tne capital, had been im- 
perfectly discovered and settled by the Romans; the five colonies were confined to, 
a narrow pale, and the more southern parts were seldom explored except by the 
agents of luxury, who searched the forests for ivory and citron-wood(6) and the 
shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah plunged mto 
the heart of the countrv, traversed the wilderness in which his successors erected 
the splendid capitals o( Fez and Morocco(7) and at length penetrated to the verge 
of the Atlantic and the great desert. The river Suz descends from the western 
sides of mount Atlas, fertilizes like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the 
sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. Its banks were 
inhabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, without laws, or discipline, 
or religion; they were astonished by the strange and irresistible terrors of the ori- 
ental arms; and, as they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the 

(1) Theoplianes (in Chronograph, p. ^3*} inierts the vafirae ramoun that mijrht reach Constantinople, of the 
-western eonqoesti of the Arabs; aild I learn from Paul Warnefi-id, deacon of Aqnileia, (de Gestk Cangolaidy 
lib. V. c. 15.) that at this time they sent a fleet from Alexandria into the Siiician and African fttta, 

(3) See Novairi (apud Otter, p. 118.) Leo Africanus, fol. 81, vertoO who reckons only cinque dtta e infliitB 
casal; Marrool, (Description de l*Afriqae, torn. iii. p. 33.) and Shaw, (Travels, p. 57. 6f — 68.J 

(3) Leo African, fol. 58. verso, 59. recto. Marmol4K)m. ii. p. 415. Shaw^. 43, 

(4). Leo African, ibl. 52. Marmol, torn. ii. p. 228. 

(5) Repo ifmobilis, et xix quicquain iltuKtre sortita, parvis oppidis habitatur, parra flamina emittit,tol» 
<|uam virls melior, et segnitif e^ntis obscura. Pomponius Mela, 1. 5. 3. 10. MeU deserves the more eraUt, 
since bit own ^oenician ancestors had migrated from Tiucritana to Spain. (See in 2. 6. a passage (|f that geo- 
napher to craeily tortured h> S^Imasiui. I«aac VoSsiiis, and the most virulent of critics, James Oronovios.) He 
JiTcd at ^e time of (he final reduction of thar country by the era^ror Claodius; yet almost thirty yean aftci^ 
ward, Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5. 1.) complains of hi» authors, too lazy to inquire, too proud toctrnfess their ignoraiMe 
of that wild and remote province. 

(0) The foolish fashion,of this citron-wood prevailed at Rome among (he men, as mudi at the taste fbr pearit 
amonjEf the womt- n. A round board or table, four or five feet in diameter, sold for the price of an ettateflall- 
fundii taxatione.) eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. (Plin. Hist. Natur. IS. 29.) I conceive tiMC t 
most not confound the trfedtitu with that of the fruit cUrvm. But lam not botanist enough to define the fbnicr 
(it h like the vrild eypre<s) by the vu?gar or Linntean name; nor will I decide whether the citrum be the Ofaafe 
or the lemon. Salmasius appears to exhaust the subject, but he too involves himself in the web of bit d isw d B Uf 
erudition. (Plinian. Exercitat. torn. ii. p. 666, &c.) 

(7) Le« AfHcan. f(>l . 16, verso. Marmol, tore. ii. p. 28. This province, the first scene of the explosta and 
graitness of the cbeHff's, is oft«n mentioned in the curious history of that dynasty at the end of the tbM volaBM 
j^1Marm«^, nescnption de PAfrique. The third vol. of the Recherches Historiques sur let ManrcaClately Mb* 
in&ea at Pans,) illustratet the history and geography of the kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 
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"beanty of the female captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a thousand 
pieces of g©ld. The career, though not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by the 
prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves, and raising 
his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic — "Great God! if my 
course were not stopped by this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms 
of the west, preachmg the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the 
rebellious nations who worship any other gods than thee.'*(l) Yet this Mahome- 
tan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was unable to preserve his recent con- 
Suests. By the universal defection of the Greeks and Africans, he was recalled 
x)m the shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding multitudes left him only the 
resource of an honourable death. The last scene was digniiied by an example of 
national virtue. An ambitious chief, who had disputed tne command and tailed 
in the attempt, was led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. 
The insui^ents had trusted to his discontent and revenge; he disdained their offers 
and revealed their designs. In thp hour of danger, the grateful Akbah unlock^ 
his fetters, and advised jiim to retire; he chose to die under the banner of his 
rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scimitars, broke 
their scabbards, an^ maintained an obstinate combat till they fell by each other'€ 
side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third general or governor 
of Africa, Zobeir, avenged and encountered the fate of his predecessor. He van- 
quished the natives in many battles; he was overthrown by a powerful army, which 
Constantinople had sent to the. relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to j«m the invaders, to 
fi&are the plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to their savage state of inde- 
pendence and idolatry, on the first retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. The 
prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony in the heart of 
Africa; a citadel that might curb the levity of the barbarians, a place of refuge to 
secure, against the acddents of war, the wealth and the families of the Saracens. 
With this view, and under the modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted 
this colony in the fiftieth jrear of the Hegira. In its present decay, Cairoan(2) 
still holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant about 
fifty miles to the south ;( 3) its inland situation, twelve miles westward of the sea, 
has protected the city from the Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, 
tiie vestiges of a Roman town were discovered in a sandy plain: the vegetable food 
of C^roan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains the inhabi- 
tants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water. These 
obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah; he traced a circumstance of 
three thousand and six hundred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall; 
in the space of five years, the governor's palace was surrounded with a sufficient 
number of private habitations; a spacious mosch v^^ls supported by five hundred 
columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble; and Cairoan became the 
seat of learning as well as of empire. But these were the glories of a later age; 
the new colony was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah and 2k)beir, and 
the western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian 
monarchy. The son of the v^iant Zobeir maintained a war of twelve years, a 
siege of seven months, against the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was said to -unite 
the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the fox; but if he inherited the cou- 
rage, he was devoid of the generosity of his father. (4) 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdalmalek to resume the 
conquest of Africa; the standard was delivered to Hassan, governor of Egypt, and 
the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, was conse- 

(l) Otter (p. lia.) hai given the strong tone of e^naticiim tp tliii cxcUmatkin, which Cardonne (p. 37,) hai 
joftened to a pious with of prtaching the Koran. Yet they had both ilw 'arae text of Novairi before their eyet. 

(3) The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockiey; (Hisf. of (he Saraeeni, vol. ii. p. 129, 130.) and thesi- 
tuatioD. mosch, &c of the city, are described by Leo Afri€anui.^A}l. 75.) Marmoi, (torn. ii. p. 53S.) and Shaw, 
(p. 115.) 

^3) A portentoas, though frequent, mistake ha« been the eonfouifdinfr, from a slight similitude of name, the 
Ctfrene of the Greeks, and the Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are separated by an inCerral of a thomand 
miles along the sea-coast. The great Thuanu« has not escaped this fault, the less excusable, as it is connected 
with a formal and elaborate description of Africa. (Historiar. lib. vii. c 2. in torn. ii. p. 240. edit. Buckley.) 

(4) Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfeda, Elmacin, and Abuipharagios, under the seventy-third year of 
"the Hegira, we may consult d'Herbe!ot,(Bibliot, Orient, p. 7.) and Ockiey. (Hist, of the Saracens, t ol. ii. p, 339 
—349.) The latter has given ibe last and pathetic dialogue between Abdallah and his mother, but he has foivot 
a physical effeet of her grief for his death, tberctam, at the age of ninety, aud fatal conaequeiieesjorMr 
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crated to the important service. In the vicissitudes of war, the interior provfncet 
had been alternately won and lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast still re- 
mained in the hands of the Greeks; the predecessors of Hassan, had respected the 
name and fortifications of Carthage; and the number of its defenders was recruited 
by the fugitives of Gabes and Tripoli, The arms of Hassan were bolder and more 
fortunate; he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of AMca; and the mention of 
scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, 
tlie more tedious operations of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was 
soon disturbed by the appearance of the Christian succours. The prefect and pa- 
trician John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at Constantinople the 
forces of the eastern empire ;(1) they were joined by the ships and soldiers of Si- 
cily, and a powerful re-enforcement of Goths(2) was obtained from the fears and 
religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight of the confederate navy broke the 
chain that guarded the entrance of the harbour; the Arabs retired to C^roan, or 
Tripoli; the Christians landed; the citizens hailpd the ensign of the cross, and the 
winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was 
irrecoverably lost; the zeal and resentment of the commander of the faithful(3) 
)>repared in the ensuing spring a more numerous armament by sea and land; and 
the patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortifications of 
Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Utica: the Greeks 
and Goths were again defeated; and their timely embarkation saved them from 
the sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their 
camp. Whatever yet remained of Carthage, was delivered to the flames, and the 
colony of Dido(4) and Cx'sar Jay desolate above two hundred years, till a part, 
perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference was repeopled by the first ot the 
Fatimite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of 
the west was represented by a mosch, a college without students, twenty-five or 
thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, 
displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry village was swept 
away bv the Spaniards whom Charles V. had stationed in the fortress of the Go- 
letta. The rums of Carthage have perished; and the place might be unknown, if 
some broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquiative 
traveller. (5) 

The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet masters of the coun- 
try. In the interior provinces of the Moors or Berber8,{6) so feeble under the 
first Caesars, so formidable to the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly re- 
sistance to the religion a^d power of the successors of Mahomet. Under liie stand- 
ard of their queen Cahina, the independent tribes acquired some degree of union 
and discipline; and as the Moore respected in their females the character of a 

(1) AioiTio; . . . »)reivT» ra ^»ftxix» t^unrkirt 7r\ot/ittf trrfstrtfyev rt tir* ceurei; I««yvi| tov natrpixiov, c/orcipoir -mr 
•ToXfttiwy, TrpxEipiret^ivo; vftog Kapxt^otm k»t» rum iMpocxtivtov iitTrsft^tVm Niecphori Constaniinopc^taDt Brerisr. 

L28. The patriM-ch of Constantinople, with Theophanet, (Chronograph, p. 309.) have tUi^htly mentioiicd tbia 
t attempt for the relief of Africa. Pan (Critica, tom. iii. p. 129. 141.) has nicely ascertained the cbtonolo^ 
by a strict comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, who often disagree both in time and fkct. See 
likewite a note of Otter, (p. 121.) 

(2) Dove*s erano ridotti i ncbili Romani e i Gotti; and afterward, i Romani suggirono e i Gotti lasciarano Car- 
tbarine. (Leo African, fol. 72. weto.) I know not ft-om what Arabic writer the African derived his Goths: bot 
the fiMt, thoui;h new, is so interesting and so probable, that I win accept it on the sliehtest authority. 

(3) Tttin cotiimander is styled by Nicephorus,B«<riXsu$ Saepcexitybw, a vague though not improper definitiati, 
ofthccalipb. Thevphanes introduces the strange appellation of iTpoToo-u/ujeoxes, which his interpreter Goar 
explamsby Vigir Axtn. They may api>roach the truth* in assigning the active part of the minuter, rather 
than the prince; but they forgot that the Ommiades had only a Aaftf6, or secretary^and that the office of vi- 
zier was not revived or instituted till the one hundred and thirty-second year of the Hegira. (D*Herbelot, 
p. 912.) 

(4) According to Solinun (lib. 27. p. 36. edit. Salinas.) the Carthage of Dido stood either six hnndred and ae- 
venty-seven or seven hundrert and thirty-sev6n years; a various reading, which proceeds from the di^renee of 
MSS. or editions. (Salinas. Fiinian. Exercit. tom. i. 228.) The former of these accounts, whioh gives eight 
hundred and twenty-thrte years before Christ, is more consistent with the well-weighed testimony of Vellaw 
Paterci.lus; but the liittens preferred by our chronologists, (Marsham. Canon. Chron. p. 398.) as moieagrecft- 
ble to the Hebrew and i yrian annals. • »^ r- & 

(*? i^ African, fol. 71. verse, 72. recto. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 445-447. Shaw. p. 80. 

(ft) The history of the word Barter may becVmed under four periods.-!, in the time of Homer, when tbe 
Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common idiom, the uniutive sound of Barbar was applied to the 
ruder tribc^, whose pronunciation was mMtbarsh, whose grammar was most defective. K«fu; B mp e » fo^ w tt 
(Iliad 2. 8«7. with the Oxford Scholiast, Clarke's Annotation, sod Henry Stephen's Greek Thesaarus, torn. L p. 
720.) 2. From the time, at Iwst, of Herodotus, it wm extended to all the nations who were strangers to t£c 



Tage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In every sense it was due to the Moors; the — rr- 
word was borrowed from the Latin Provincials by the Arabian c<maQeron.aDd has Jtutly settled M a local 
nomination (Batbary) along the northern coast of Afriea. 
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. ^yciphetess, they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm similar to their own. 
The veteran bands of Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa: the con- 
quests of an age were lost in a single day;*and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed by 
the torrents, retired to the confines of Egypt, and expected, five years, the pro- 
mised succours of the caliph. After the retreat of tne Saracens, the victorious 
prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and recommended a measure of strange 
and savage policy. *• Our cities,*' said she, •* and the gold and silver which they 
contain, perpetualljr attract the arms of the Arabs. These vile metals are not the 
objects or our ambition; we content ourselves with the simple productions of the 
earth. Let us destroy these cities; let us bury in their ruins those pernicious trea- 
sures; and when the avarice of our foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps 
they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a wariike people." The propcMsal was 
accepted with unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli, the buildings, 
or at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit trees were cut down, the 
means of subsistence i^ere extirpated, a fertile and populous garden was changed 
into a depcrt, and the historians of a more recent period could discern the frequent 
traces of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale of the 
modem Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that their ignorance of antiquity, the 
love of the marvellous, and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of barbarians, 
has induced them to describe, as one voluntary act, the calamities of three hun- 
dred years, since the first fiiry of the Donatists and Vandals. In the progress of 
the revolt, Cahina had most probably contributed her share of destruction; and the 
alarm of universal ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that had reluctantly 
yielded to her unworthy yoke. They no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer 
wished, the return of their Byzantine sovereigns ^ their present servitude was not 
alleviated by the benefits of order and justice; and the most zealous catholic must 

S refer the imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
[oOrs. The general of the Saracens was again received as the saviour of the pro- 
vince; the friends of civil society conspired against the savages of the land; and the 
royal prophetess was slain in the first battle which overturned the baseless fabric 
of her superstition and empire. The same spirit survived under the successor of 
Hassan; it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa and his two sons, but the 
number of the rebels may be presumed from that of three hundred thousand cap- 
tives; sixty thousand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were sold for the profit of the 
public treasury. Thirty thousand of the barbarian youth were enlisted in the 
troops; and the pious labours of Musa to inculcate the knowledge and practice of 
. the Koran, accustomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God and the command- 
er of the faithful. In their climate and government, their diet and habitation, the 
wandering Moors resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. With the religion, they 
were proud to adopt the language, name, and origin of Arabs: the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled; and from the Euphrates to the Atlan- 
tic the same nation might seem to be diffused over the sandy plains of Asia and 
Africa. Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians might be 
transported over the Nile, and scattered through the Libyan desert; and I am not 
ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, with the 
appellation and character of white Africans. ( 1 ) , 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the Goths and the Sa- 
racens encountered each other on the confines of Europe and Africa. In the opi- 
nion of the latter the difference of religion is a reasonable ground of enmity, and 
warfare. (2) As early as the time of Othman,(3) their piratical squadrons had 
ravaged the coasts of Andalusia ;(4) nor had they forgotten the relief of Car- 
thage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as well as in the present, the kings 
of Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the columns of Hercu- 
les, which is divided by a narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point of Eu- 

(1) The first book of Leo Africanus. and the observations of Dr. Shaw, (p. 220. 223, 327. 247, &c.) vitX\ throw 
some ligfht on the roving^ tribes of Barbarj, of Arabiai\or Moorish descent. Bat Shaw bad seen these savages 
with distant terron and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have lost more Qih\% Aiabic than he conld 
acquire of Greek or Roman learning. Many of his gross mistakes mig^t be detec<flpn the first period of the 
Manometan history. 

Si) In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Aroma observed that their religion was difibrent; upon 
icb score it was lawful for brothers to qaarrel. Ookley's History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 328. 
S3) Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 78. vers. Reiske. 
4) The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the modem province, bat to the whole penin- 
a of Spain. (G^ogi'aph. Nub. p. 151. D*HerbeIot, Bibtiot. Orient, p. 114, 115.) The etymology hat been 
most iroprobably deduced firom Vandalasia, country of the Vandals. (D'Anville, Etats de TEurope, p. 146, 
147* Sec.) But the Handalosia of Casiri, which signifies in Arabic, the region of the evening, of the west, in % 
word, the Hesperia of the Greeks is perfectly opposite, (Bibliot. Arabico-Hispaaa, torn. ii. p. 327, Sec.) 
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rope, A small portion of Mauritania nvas still wanting to the African conquesti 
but Musa, in the pride of victory, was repulsed from the walb of Ceuta, by the 
vi^lance and coura^ of count Julian, tMe general of the Goths. From his disap* 
pomtment and perplexity, Musa was relieved by an unexpected message of the 
Christian chief, who offered his place, his person, and his sword, to the successors 
ci Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms into the 
Heart of Spain. (1) If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spaniards 
will repeat the popular story of his daughter Cava;(2) of a virgin who was se- 
duced, or ravished, by her sovereign; oi a father who sacrificed his religion and 
country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes have often been licen- 
tious and destructive; but this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently 
supported by external evidence; and the history of Spain wUl suggest some mo- 
tives of interest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman. (3) 
After the decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted by the 
ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the duke or governor of a pro- 
vince, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. The monarchy was still 
elective; but the sons of Witiza, educated on the steps of the throne, were impa- 
tient of a piivate station. Their resentment was the more dangerous, as it was 
varnished with the dissimulation of courts: their followers were excited by the re- 
membrance of favours and the promise of a revolution; and their uncle Oppas, 
archbishop of. Toledo and Seville, was the first person in the church, and the se- 
cond in the state. It was probable that Julian was involved in' the disgrace oi the 
unsuccessi^l faction; that he had little to hope and much to fear from the new 
reign; and that the imprudent king could not forget or forgive the injuries which 
Roderic and his family had sustained. The merit and influence of the count ren- 
dered him a useful or formidable subject: his estates were ample, his followers 
bold and numerous, and it was too plsunly shown that, by his Andalusian and Mau- 
ritanian commands, he held in his hands the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too 
feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign 
pK3wer; and his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs produced the calamities of 
eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal interview, he revealed the 
wealth and nakedness of his country; the weakness of an unpopular prince; the 
degeneracy of an eft'eminate people. The Goths were no longer the victorious 
barbarians who had humbled the pride of Rome, despculed the aueen of nations, 
and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantic ocean. Secludea from the world 
by the Pyrenean mountains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long 
peace; the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust; the youth had abandoned 
file exercise of arms; and the presumption of their ancient renown would expose 
them in a field of battle to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious Sara- 
cen was fired by the ease and importance of the attempt; but the execution was 
delayed till he had consulted the commander of the faithful: and his messenger 
returned with the permission of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of the 
west to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In his residence of Tanker, Musa, 
with secrecy and caution, continued his correspondence and hastened his prepara- 
tions. But the remorse of the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assu- 
rance, that he should content himself with the glory and spoil, without aspiring 
to establish the Moslems beyond the sea that separates Africa from Europe, (4) 

(1) The fall and rerarrection of the Gothic monarcbir are related by Mariana, (torn. i. p. 231—260. lib. vi. e» 
19^86. lib. Tii. c. 1« S.) That historian has ipfused into his noble work (Historic de Bebuv HSipairiae, libri SO, 
Hags Coraituni 1^, in four volumes in foho, with the Continuation (^Miniana) the style and spirit of a Bo- 
nan elassie; and tfler the twelfth century, his knowledge and judgment may be safely trusted. But the Jesait 
it not exempt team the prejudices ef his order; he adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanftn. the most sbMni 
of the national legends; he is too careless of criticism and chronology, and supplies, from a lively fkaejttbt 
chasms of historical evidence. These chasms are large and frequent; Roderic, archbishop af Toledo, the fi- 
ther of tfie Spanish history, lived five hundred years after the conquests of ike Arabs, and the OK>re early •»• 
eonnts are comprised in some meagre fines of the blind chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz (PacensiiO and of Al* 
pbonM III. kii^gr of Leon, which I have seen only in the Annals of Pa|^ 

rs) Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile a faire qu'a pronver. Des Rveques le seroient ils lignes poor une 
filler (Hist. Generale, c. S60 His argument is not logically conclusive. 

(3) In the storv of Ca vgJ^riana ( lib. vi. c. 21. p. S41, 242.) seems to^ vie with the Lncvetia of Livy. Like the 
andentt, he seldom qnntm and the oldest testimony of Baronius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 713, no. 19.) tbamf 
Lucas Tudensis, a Galiician deaeiw of the thirteenth century, only say« Cava quam pro cbncubina utefaatton 

(4) The orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagins, Abulfeda, pass over the conquest of Spain in lilenee, or vitbft 
^«_i 1 »wn.-..-_. ^f ^T — :_: ^_j .«:_ _...„ A^^ — — : — • ._j^ though With looiefiaraciB 

!s Arabes, Paris, 1705, tisree 
ncisely by M. de Guignes. Hist, des Huns, torn. L p. 347— 

_ - ,- _ , ..„ — . -«v.-„^ J my bopesj yet he appears to have searched wiUtdiKneaee 

hM broken materials; and the history of the conquest is illustrated by some valuable iVagmentt of the, *^~ 

taazit, (who wrote at Corduba, A. H. 300.) of Ben Hazil, See. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, torn, ii. p. 
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« Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors and infidels of a 
foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of their strength and veracity. One 
hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, fronli 
Tangier, or Ceuta; the place of their descent on the opposite shore of the strait, is 
marked by the name of Tarif their chief; and the date of this memorable eventf 1) 
is fixed to the month of Ramadan, of the ninety-first year of the Hegjra, to the 
month of July, seven hundred and forty-eight years from the Spanish era of 
Caesar, (2) seven hundred and ten after the birth of Christ. From their first sta- 
Ipp they marched eighteen miles through a hilly country to the castle and town 
orJulian;(3) on which (it i^ still called Algezire,) they bestowed the name of the 
Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances into the sea. Their hospitable 
entertainment, the Christians who Joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile 
and unguarded province, the richness of thdr spoil, and the safety of their return, 
announced to their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In the ensu- 
ing spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers were embarked under the com!'- 
xnand of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed the expectations of 
his chief; and the necessary transports were provided by the industry of their too 
faithful ally. The Saracens landed(4) at the pillar or pomt of Europe; the cor- 
rupt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar {Gcbel et Tarik^) describes the moun- 
tain of Tank; and uie intrenchments of his camp wet£ Ihe first outlines of those 
fortifications, which, in the hands of our countrymen,' nSre resisted the art and 
power of the house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court of 
Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and the defeat of his lieutenant 
Edeco, who had been commandied to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, 
admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the danger. At the royal summons, the 
dukes, and counts, the bishops and nobles of the Gothic monarchy^, assembled kt 
the head of their followers; and the title of king of the Romans, which is emplojred 
by an Arabic historian, may be excused by the close afiinit^ of language, religion, 
and manners, between the nations of Spain. His army consisted of ninety or a hun- 
dred thousand men; a formidable power, if their fidelity and discipline had been 
adequate to their numbers. T]m troops of Tarik had been augmented to twelve 
thousand Saracens; but the Chimian malecontents were attracted by the influence 
of Julian, and a crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of 
the Koran. In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres(5) has been illus- 
trated by the encounter which determined ^e fate of the kingdom; the stream of 
the Guadalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the 
advancing and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody days. On the 
fourth day, the two armies joined a more serious and decisive issue; but Alaric 
would have blushed at the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his head 
a diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroide- 
ry, and reclining on a litter, or car of ivory, drawn by two white mules. Not* 
withstanding the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of multi- 
tudes, and the plain of Xeres was overspread with sixteen thousand of their dead 
bodies. " My brethren," said Tarik to his surviving companions, " the enemy i& 
before you, the sea is behind; whither would ye fly? Follow your general; I am 
reserved either to lose my life, or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans."^ 
Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspondence and noc- 
turnal interviews of count Julian, with the sons and the brother of Witiza. The 

106. 18S. 253. 319~3S2. On diis oecanon. tbe indnitry of Fan bat been aided by the Aiabie karnine of hi» 
friend the abbe de Looguerae, and to their joint labonn I am deeply indebted. • • 

(I) A jnistake of Roderic of Toleda, in comparing the lunar yean of the Hegira with the Julian yean of the 
era, hat determined Baronins, Mariana, and tbe crowd of Spanish historians, to plaee the first inrasion in the 
year 713,and the battle of Xerea in Noirember 714. This anachronism of three yean bas been detected by the 
more correct indnttry of modem chronotoeitts, above all, of Pagi. (Critica, torn. iii. p. 169. 171—174.) who miTe 
reitored the g^uine state of the lerolution. At the present time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, who- 
•oopts the ancient error, (torn. i. p. 7t.) is inezcasably ignorant or careleu. 

. (Z) The era of Caesar, which in Spain was in legal and popnhir use till the fbnrteenth centtuy, begins tbirty-^ 
eight yean before the birth of Christ. I would refer the onerin to the general peace by sea and land, which 
confirmed the power vaA partition of the triumrin. (Dion. Cassins, lib. 48. p. 547. 558. Appian de Bell. CiriU 
lib. ▼. p. 1034. edit, fol.) Spain was a province of Cseiar Octavian; and Tarragonn, which raised the fint tem- 
ple to Augustas, (Tacit. Aiyial. 1. 78.) might borrow from the orientals this mode of flattery. 

(3) The road, the country, the old castle of coum Julian, and the superstitious belief of tbe Spaniards of hid^ 
den treasures, ^c are described by Pere Labat (Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, torn. i. p. 207—217.) with his^ 
tnnal pleasantry. 

(4) The Nubian geographer (p. 154.) explains the topography of the war; but it is highly incredible that the 
h^w^^nt ofMusa should execute the desperate and useless measure of burning his shins. 

(5) Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues firom Cadiz. In the sixteenth century it 
was a granary of com; and the wine of Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe. (Lud. Nonii HispaidB} c. 13, 
p. St— ^0. a work of coneet and coacnc knowledge; d'AnvUle, Etats dc I'Europe, &c p. 154.) 
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two pxinces and the archbishop of Toledo occupied the most important post: theif 
■well-timed defection broke the ranks of the Christians; each warrior was prompt- 
ed by fear or suspicion to consult his personal safety; and the remains of the Goth- 
ic army was scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three following 
days. Amidst the general disorder, Roderic startea from his car, and mounted 
Orelia, the fleetest of his horses; but he escaped from a soldier's death to perish 
more ignobly in the waters of the Boetis or Guadalquivir, His diadem, his robes, 
and his courser, were found on the bank; but as the body of the Gothic prince was 
lost in the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been grati&tf 
with some meaner head, which was exposed in triumph before the jpalace of Da- 
mascus. "And such," continues a valiant historian of the Arabs, ^ the fiate of 
those kings who withdraw themselves from a field of battle. "(1) 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his only hope was 
in the ruin of his country. After the battle of Xeres he recommended the most 
effectual measures to the victorious Saracens. "The king of the Goths is slain; 
their princes are fled before you, the army is routed, the nation is astonished. Se- 
cure with sufficient detachments the cities of Boetica; but in person, and without 
delay, march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted Christians 
either time or tranquillity for the election of a new monarch," Tarik listened to 
his advice. A Roman QM?ti ve and proselyte, who had been enfranchised by the 
caliph himself, assaulteoR^rdova with seven hundred horse; he swam the river, 
surprised the town, and drove the Christians into the great church,, where they 
defended themselves above three months. Another detachment reduced the sea 
coast of Boetica, which in the last period of the Moorish power, has comprised in 
a narrow space the populous kingdom of Grenada. The march of Tarik from 
the Bcetus to the Tagus,(2^ was directed through the ^rra Morena, that s^a- 

'" Stille, f'" * ' * - . - n nr. , 



rates Andalusia and Castille, till he appeared Jn arms under the walls of Tole- 
da(3) The most zealous of the catholics had escaped with the relics of their 
sdnts; and if the gates were shut, it was only till. the victor had subscribed a fair 
and reasonable capitulation. The voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with 
their effects; seven churches were appropriatedto the Christian worship; the 
, archbishop and his clergy were at liberty to exejfise their functions, the monks 
to practise or neglect their penance; and the Goths and Romans were left in all 
civil and criminal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own laws and ma- 
gistrates. But the justice qf Tarik protected the Christians, his gratitude and 
policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was indebted for his 
most important acouisitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who 
had often passed the alternative of banishment or baptism, that outcast nation 
embraced the moment of revenge; the comparison of their past and present state 
was the pledge of their fidelity; and the alliance between the disciples of, Moses 
and of Mahomet was maintamed till the final era of their common expulsion. 
From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his conquests to the 
north, over the modem realms of Castille and Leon; but it is needless to enume- 
rate the cities that yielded on his approach, or agmn to describe the table of eme- 
rald, (4) transportea from the east by the Romans, acquired by the Goths among 
the spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Be- 
yond the Asturian mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the term(5) of the 
lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, with the speed of a traveller^ his victo- 

(1) Id sane infbrtanii regibui pedera ex acie referentibos ssepe contingit Ben HazU of Grenada, in Bib&ot. 
AtaDi<^Hi8pana, tom. ii. p. 927. Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Roderic, or Roderigo, eteaped 
to a Ipomit^ cell, and others that he Ivas cast alive into a tub full of serpents, froan whence be exclaimed witk 
a lamentable voice, ** They devour the part with which I have so grievously sinned." (Don Quixote, ports. 
lib. iii. c. 1.) 

(2) The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measured bv Mr. Swinburne's mules in seventy-two boon 
and a half; but a larger computation must be adopted for the slow and devious march of an army. Tlie Aiabt 
traversed Uie province of La Mancha, which the pen of Corvantes has transformed into clauic ground to the 
reader of evei^ nation. 

(3) The antiquities of Toledo, Urbt Parva in the Punic wars, Urbs Regia in the sixth eentury, are brieflr • 
described by Nonius. (Hispania, c 59. p. 181—180.) He borrows from Roderic the fatakpaiatium of Moofish 
portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was no more than a Roman amphitheatre. 

(4) In the Historia Arabum (c. 9. p. 17. ad caicem Blmacin,)Roderip of Toledo describes the emerald tablet, 
aiul inserts the name of Medinat Almeyda in Arabic words and letters. He appears to be conversant witli tbe 
Mahometan writers; but I cannot agree with M. de Guignes, (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 350.) that he Imd read 
and transcribed Novairi: because he was dead a hundred years before Novairi composed his history. Tliis mit- 
take is founded on a still grosser error. M. de Guiernes confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes, archbishop 
of Toledo, in the thirteenth century, with cardinal Ximenes, who governed Spain in Uie beginliing of the dx* 
teenth,and was the subject, not the author, of bfetorical compositions. 

. (5) Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of Regnard and his companion in their Laplai^t 
journey, •♦ Hie tandem stetimus, nobis ubi deftiit orbis." 
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Tious march of seven hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the bay of 
Biscay. The failure of iand compelled him to retreat; and he was recalled to 
Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in the absence of his 
general. Spain, which, in a more savage and disorderly state, had resisted, two 
hundred years, the arms of the Romans, was overrun, in a few months, by those 
of the Saracens; and such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that the 
governor of Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a 
prisoner into their hands. The cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged 
in the field of Xeres: and, in the national dismay, each part of the monarchy de- 
cUned a contest with the antagonist who had vanquished the united strength of 
the whole. (1) That strength had been w^asted by two successive seasons of fa- 
mine and pestilence; and the governors, who were impatient to surrender, might 
exaggerate the difficulty of collecting the provisions' of a siege. To disarm the 
Christians, superstition likewise contributed her terrors; and the subtle Arab en- 
couraged the report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits of 
the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on breaking open an 
apartment of the rojral palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame was still alive: 
some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom in the Asturian 
valleys; the hardy mountaineer repulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the sword 
of Pelagius has been transformed mto the sceptre of the catholic kings. (2) 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa degenerated into 
envy; ^ud he began not to complain, but to fear, that Tarik would leave him no- 
thing to subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, 
he passed ^ver in person from Mauritania to Spain: the first of his companions 
were the noblest ot the Koreish; his eldest son was left in the command of Africa; 
the three younger brethren were of an age and spirit to second the boldest enter- 
prises of their lather. At his landing in Algezire, he was respectfully entertained 
by count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and testified, both m words and 
actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his attachment to their 
cause. Some enemies yet remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy repent- 
ance of the Goths had compared their own numbers and those of the invaders; the 
cities from which the march of Tarik had declined, considered themselves as im- 
pregnable; and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Meri- 
da. They were successively besiegjed and reduced by the labour of Musa, who 
transported his camp from the Boetis to the Anas, from the Gaudalquiver to the 
Ouadiana. When he beheld the works of Roman magnificence, the bridge, the 
aqueducts, the. triumphal arches, and the theatre, of the ancient metropolis of 
Lusitania, " I should ima^ne," said he to his four companions, *' that the human 
race must have united their art and power in the foundation of this city; happy is 
the man who shall become its master!" He aspired to that hsippiness, but the 
Mmerifans sustainedon this occasion the honour of their descent from the veteran 
legionaries of Augustus. (3) Disdaining the confinement of theh* walls, they gave 
battle to the Arabs on the plain; but an ambuscade rising from the shelter of a 
quarry, or a ruin, chastised their indiscretion and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of assault*were rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart; but the 
defence of Merida was obstinate and long; and the castle of the martyrs was a per- 
petual testimony of the losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the besieged 
was at length subdued by famine and despair; and the piiident victor disguised his 
impatience under the names of clen>ency and esteem. The alternative of exile, 
or tribute was allowed; the churches were divided between the two religions; and 
the wealth of those who had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was confis- 
cated as the reward of the faithful. In the mid-way between Merida and Toledo,^ 
. the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to 
the palace of the Gothic kings.— Their first interview was cold and formal^ a rigid 
account was exacted of the treasures of Spain; the character of Tarik was exposed 
to suspicion and obloquy; and the hero was imprisoned, rieviled, and ignominiously 

(O Such wa« tlie&TKriiinemof the traitor Oppas, and erery chief to whom it wasaddreised did not amwer* 
with thctpiritof Pelagius,— Omni* Hiinaniadudam tub unoregimine Gothorum,oinnis exercitos Hipanisein 
uno congn^atus Ismaelitarum non vaiuic suttinere impetum. Chron. Alpbonsi Regis, apud Pagi» torn, va, 
p. Vtl, 

Ca) The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Atturias is dbtinctly, though concisely, noticed by d'Anville 
(Statt de PEurope^ p. 159.) 

(3) The honourable relics of the Cantabrtan war (Dion. Castiut. Hb. liii. p. 720.) were planted in this metropo- 
lis of LusiUnia, perhaps of Spain. (Sabmittit cui tota suos Hispania fasces.) Nonius (Hisfmnia, c. 31. p. 106— 
no.) enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh,— Urh« hcec olim nobilisnraa ad magnam 
SoeoVamm infreguentiam delapsa e$t, ct prseter priicae claritatisminas nihil ostendit. 

^'OL. i7i. '49 . ,.,,,,GoogIe 
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scoarged by the hand, or the command of Musa* Yet so strict was the disdplili^ 
SQ pure the zeal« or so tame the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that after this 
public indignity, Tank could serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tarra- 
gonese province. A mosch was erected at Saragossa, by the liberality of liie Ko- 
reish; tne port of Barcelona was opened to the vessels of Syvisi; and the Goths were 
pursued beyond the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania 
or Langueaoc. (1) In the church of St. Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, but it » 
improbable that ne left seven equestrian statues of massy silver; and from his term 
or column at Narbonne. he returned on his footsteps to the Gallidan and Luatanian 
shores of the ocean. During the absence of the father, his son AbdeUmz chas- 
tised the insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, the sea-coast 
of the Mediterranean: his original treaty with the discreet and valiant Thcode- 
mir,(2) will represent the manners and policy of the times, ** The conditions of 
peace agreed and sworn between Abdelaziz, the son of Musa, the son of Nassir* 
and Theodemir, prince of the Goths. In the name of the noost merciful CJod, Ab- 
delaziz makes peace on these conditions: that Theodemir shall not be disturbed in 
his principality; nor any injury be offered to the life or property, the wives and 
children, the religion and temples, of the Christians; that Theodemir shall freely 
deliver his seven cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant* Mola, Vacasora, l^gerni 
(now Bejars,^ Ora (or Opta,) and Lorca; that he shall not assist or entertain the 
enemies of tne caliph, but wall faith^lly communicate his knowledge of their 
hostile desipsi that himself, and each ot the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay 
one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, as many of bariey, with a certain pro* 
portion of honey, oil, and vinegar; and that each of their vassals shall be taxed 
at one moiety of the said imposition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in the year ci 
the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the names of four Mussulman wit- 
nesses4**(3) Theodemir and his subiects were treated with uncommon leraty; bat 
the rate ox tribute appears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, according to 
the submission or obstinacy of the Christians. (4) In this revolution, manv pardal 
calamities were inflicted by the carnal or religious pas^ons of the entnusiasts. 
Some churches were profaned by the new wor&ip; some relics or images were 
confounded with idols; the rebels were put to the sword; and one town (an obscure 
place between Cordova and Seville) was rased to its foimdations. Yet if we com- 
pare the invasion of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Cas^e 
and Arragon, we must applaud the moderation and disapline of the Arabian con- 
querors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, though he afifected 
to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder the whiteness of his beard* 
But in the love of action and gloi^, his breast was still fired with the ardour <€ 
youth; and the possession of Spain was considered only as the first step to the mo- 
narchy of EAirope. With a powerful armament by sea and land, he was preparing 
to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms « 
the Franks and Lombards, and to preach the unity of God on the altar of the Va- 
tican. From thence subduing the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to ft^low 
the course of the Danube from its source to the Euxine sea, to overthrow the 
Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, and returning from Europe to Asaa, 
to unite his new acquisitions with Antiocn and the provinces of Syria, (5) Bat his 

(1) Both the interpreters of Nnvairi, de Gaififnet (Hitt. dei Hant, torn. i. p. S40.) and Cardonne, (Hilt de 
PAfHqae et de TEspafrne, torn. i. p. 93, 94. 104, 105.) lead Mnia into the Karbonnete OauU But I find no neo* 
tion of this enterpnie either in Roderio of Toledo, or the MSS. of the Escurial, and the inra^on of the Sai»> 
cent is postpom-d-bya French chronicle till the ninth year after the conquest of Spain, A. D. 731. (^gi, Critica, 
torn. iii. p. 177. 195. Historuns of France, torn, iii.) I much question whether Musa tret crossed the Prreaeas. 

(2) Four hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Marcia and Carthagena retam in the Nulnao md> 
granher Ednsi (p. 154. 161.) the name of Tadmin (D*Anville, Etats de I'Europe, p. 15ft. Pagi, tore, uu p. &4) 
In the present decay of Spannh agneoUure, Mr. Swinburne (Tjravels into Spain, p. 119.) surveyed wiik ptah 
sure the dtlicious Talleyfrom Miircu to Orihuela, four leagues and a halfof the finest com, pulse, taeon, 
oranges, &c -» -• , » .- » 

(3) See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Blbliotheea Arabico-Hispana, torn. ii. p. lOff, 100. It ia ^ned 
the 4th of the month of Regeb, A. M. 94, the 5th of AprU, A. D. 713; a date which seems to protong the Ksis^ 
ance of Theodemtr and the goremment of Musa. 

(4) Fromthehistory of Sandoval, p. 87. Fleory (Hist. Ecdes. torn* ix. p. 261.) has given the substance aT 
another treaty concjuded A. M. C. 782, A. D. 734, between an Arabian chief, and tht^ Goths and Romans, of 
the terntory of Commbra in Portugal. The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty-five pounds of goM; «f 
the monasteries, fiftv; of the cathedrals, one hundred: the Christians are judged by tneir ootint, bnt in capkd 
cases he must consult the alcaide. The church-doors must be shut, and they must respect the name of Mihr 
met. I have not the onginal before me; it would confirm or destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece had bca 
lorffed to introduce the immunity of a neighbouring convent. 

^fii'^^i? **f"'^l]S'5*»i* attested by teverid Arabian historians, (Cardonne, torn. L p. 95, 06.) may be tes* 
paied with that of Mithndatei, to march fhMn the Crimea to Roraej or ifitb that of Ciciar, to conquer the caitt 
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tBBit enterprise* perhaps of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant to vul- 
gar minds; and the visionary ccmqueror was soon reminded of his dependance and 
servitude. The friends of Tank had effectually stated his services and wrongs: at 
the court of Damascus, the proceedings of Musa were blamed, his intentions were 
8uq>ected, and his delay in complying with the first invitation was chastised by a 
hanher and more peremptory summons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph 
enter^ his camp atXugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens and 
Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, or that of his troops* 
inculcated the duty of obedience; and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of 
his rival, and the permission of investing with his two governments his two sons* 
Abdaliah and Abodasiz. His long triumph, from Ceuta to Damascus, displayed 
the ^oils of Africa and the treasures of Spdn: four hundred Gothic nobles, with 
gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train; and the number of male 
and femide captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was computed at eie;hteen, 
or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, 
he was apprized of the sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private messag^e' 
from Sohman, his brother and presumptive h^ir; who wished to reserve for his 
own reign the spectacle of victory. Had Walid recovered, the delay of Musa 
would have been criminal: he pursued his march, and found an enemy on the 
throne. In his trial before a paitial judge, against a po])ular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold either exhausted hb poverty or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy 
treatment of Tarik was revenged by a similar indi^ity, smd the veteran com* 
mander, after a public whipping, stood a whole day m the sun before the palace 
gate, till he obtamed a decent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca. The resentment of the caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa, but his fears demanded the extirpation of a potent and injured family. A 
sentence of death was intimated with secrecy and speed to the tmsty servants of 
the throne both in Africa and Spsun: and the forms, if not the substance, of jus- 
tice was superseded in this bloody execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, 
Abdelaziz was slaih by the swords of the conspirators; they accused their go- 
vernor of claiming the honours of royalty: and his scandalous marriage with Egi- 
lona, the widow of Roderic, offended the prejudices both of the Christians and 
Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the 
father, with ah insulting question, whether he acknowledged the features of the 
rebel ? ** I know his features," he exclmmed with indignation: *• I assert his inno- 
cence; and I impre^te the same, a juster, fate against the authors of his death." 
The age and de^air of Musa raised liim above the power of kings; and he ex- 
pired at Mecca df the anguish of a broken heart His rival was more favourably 
treated: his services were forgiven; and Tarik was permitted to tninele with the 
crowd of slaves. (1) I am ignorant whether count Julian was rewarded with the 
death which he deserved indeed, though not from the hands of the Saracens; but 
the tale of their ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most unques- 
tionable evidence. The two royal youths were reinstated in the private patri- 
mony of their father; but on the decease of Elba the elder, his daughter was un- 
justly despoiled of her portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut The Gothic 
maid pleaded her cause before the caliph Hasheim, and obtained the restitution 
6[ her inheritance; but she was given in marriage to a noble Arabian; and their 
two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the consideration that 
was due to their origin and riches. 

A province was assimilated to the victorious state by the introduction of stran-. 
gers and the imitative spirit of the natives; and Spain, which had been succes- 
nvely tinctured with Punic, and Roman, and Gothic, blood, imbibed, in a few ge- 
nerations, the name and manners of the Arabs. The first conquerors, and the 
twenty succesave lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended by a numerous train 
of civil and military followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow home: 
the private and public interest was promoted by the establishment of faithful colo- 
nics; and Uxe cities of Spain were proud to commemorate the tribe or country of 

snd to return home by the north: ind all three are perfaapi lurpatsed by the real and luceeuftil enterprise of 

(1) I mneh regret our Ion, or my irnoranee, of two Aralne works of the seventh eentary, a lifr of Masa, and 
H poem on the exploiu of Tank. Of these authentie pieees, the former was composed by a grandson of Masa« 
wbo had eteaped ftom the massacre of his kindred; the latter by the vizier of the flrtt Abdalrahman, ealiph of 
8p«im wbo midit have conyencd with lome of tfaa Tetemns of the conqueror. (BiMioC. Arabieo^Hi^ana, 
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their eastern progenitors. I'he victorious though motley bands of Tank and 
Musa asserted, bv the name of Sfianiarda, their original claim of conquest; yet 
they allowed their brethren of Egypt to share their establishments of Murcia aad 
Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was planted at Cordova; that of Emesa 
at Seville; that of Kmnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that of Palestine at Algezire and 
Medina Sidonia. The natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered around Toledo 
and the inland country ; and the fertile seats of Grenada, were bestowed on ten- 
thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the children of the purest and most noble 
of the Arabian tribes. (1) A spirit of emulation, sometimes beneficial, more fre- 
quently dangerous, was nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years after 
the conquest, a map of the province'was presented to the caliph: the seas, the ri- 
vers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, and the 
mineral productions of the earth. (2) In the space of two centuries, the gifts of 
nature were improved by the agriculture, (3) the manufactures, and the commerce 
of an industrious people; and the effects of their diligence have been magnified by 
the idleness of iheir fancy. The first of the Oromiades who reigned in Sj)ain so- 
licited the support of the Christians; and, in his edict of peace and protection, he 
contents himself with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten 
thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand cui- 
rasses, with an equal number of helmets and lances. (4) The most powerful.of 
his successors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve mil- 
lions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, about six millions of sterling 
money;(5) a sura which, in the tenth century, most probably surpassed the uoited 
revenues of the Christian monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contained six 
hundred moschs, nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses: he gave 
laws to eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and third, or&er; 
and the fertile banks of the Guadalquiver were adorned with twelve thousand vil- 
lages and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they created and 
they describe the most prosperous era of the riches, the cultivation, and the popu- 
lousness of Spain. (6) 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; but among the va- 
rious precepts and examples, of his life, the caliphs selected the lessons of t<de- 
ration that might tend to disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was 
the temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet; but he beheld with less jea- 
lousy and affection the nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters who 
were ignorant of his name, might be lawfully extirpated by his votaries, (7) but a 
wise policy supplied the obligation of justice; and after some acts of intolerant z^ 
the Mahometan conqueroi*s of Hindostan have spared the pagods of that devout 
and populous country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, were 
solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of Mahomet; but if they 
preferred the payment of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom 

(1) Bibliot. Arab. Hbpana, torn. ii. yt. 32. 252. The former of these quotations is taken from a Kograpkm 
MNparuca, by an Arabian of Valentia; (see the copious extracts of Casiri, torn. ii. p. 30—121.) and the latter 
from a e:enera1 chronology of the Caliphs, and of the AfVican and Spanish Dynasties^ with a particular History 
of the Kinfcdora of Grenada, of which Caairi has given almost an entire version. (Bibliot. Aralnco-Hispana, took 
ii. p. 177—319.) The author Bbn Khateb, a native of Grenada, and a coteroporary of Novairi and Abulfoiiy 
(born A. D. I3i3, died A. D. 1374.) was an historian, geoj^pher, physieiaui poet, &c. (torn. ii. p. 71,72.) 

(2) Cai'donne, Hist, de I'Afrique et de I'Espagne, torn. iv. p. llO, 117. 

(3) A copious treatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in the twelfth century, is in the Eneurial li- 
brary, and Casiri had some thoughts of translating it. He gives a list of the authors quoted, Arab* as well as 
Greeks, Latins, Sec; but it is much if the Andalusian saw these strangers through the medium at countrymui 
Columella. Casiri, Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, torn. i. p. 323—338.) 



flsi 

dress,! ,_ _ ^^ ^ ^ _ 

eighth century; the kingdom was not erected tilt (he year 1022, a hundred years after the time of Ratis, (Bi- 
bliot. torn. ii. p. 330.) and the appellatk»n was always expressive, not of a tnbutary province, but of a line of 
cattle* independent of the Moorish yoke. (O' An ville, Etati de PEurope, p. 166—170.) Had Casiri been a cri- 
tic, he would have cleared a difficulty, perhaps of his own making. 

(5) Cardonne, torn. i. p. 337, 338. He computes the revenue at one hundred and thirty millions of ^^endk 
livres. The entire picture of peace and prosperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish annab. 

(6) 1 am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has only been distributed in pfe- 
■ents by the court of Msdrid; Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Etctaialtmis, opera et studio Mkhaelis Casiri, Syro- 
Maronltas: Macriti, infiUo^ tomtis prior, 1760, tomus posterior, 1770. The execution of this work does honour 
to the Spanish press: the MSS. to the number of one thousand eight hundred andfif\qH>ne,arejudicioittiy 
classed by the editor, and his copious extracts throw some light on the Mahometan literature and history of 
Spain. These relics are now secure, but the task has been supinely dehiyed, till, in the year 1071, a ffre con- 
sumed the greatest part of the Escurial library, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco. 

(7) The HabiijM they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, i.JThose who, besides God, wonhip the nio, 
moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utrique, quamdin princeps aliqun inter Mahommedanos supercst,oppugiiui de- 
nent donee religionero amplectantur, nee requ'ies iis concedenda est, nee ptetium acceptandnm proobtioeadi 
conscicnuae iibertate: (Reland, Dinertat. 10. de jure Milimri Mohammedan, torn, iii p. 14.) a rigid theory! 
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of conscience and religious worship. (1') In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of the 
prisoners were redeemed by the profession of Islam; the females were bound to 
embrace the religion of their masters, and a race of sincere proselytes was gra- 
du^ly multiplied by the education of the infant captives. But the millions of Asia- 
tic and African converts, who swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, must 
have been allured, rather thsui constrained, to declare their belief in one God and 
the apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the 
-subject or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment the free and 
equal companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin was expiated, every en- 
gagement was dissolved: the vow of celibacy was superseded by the indulgence of 
nature; the active spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by the trumpet 
of the Saracens: and in the convulsion of the world, every member of a new so- 
ciety ascended to the natural level of his capacity and courage. The minds of Uie 
multitude were tempted by the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Ara- 
bian prophet; and charity will hope, that many of his proselytes entertained a se- 
rious conviction of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an in- 
quisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human and the divine nature. 
More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than the law of Moses, the 
religion of Mahomet might seem less inconsistent with reason, than the creed of 
mystery and superstition, which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity 
of the gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Peraa and Africa, the national religion has been 
eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The ambiguous theology of the Magi stood 
alone among the sects of the east: but the profane writings of Zoroaster(2) 
might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously connected with the 
chain of divine revelation. Their evil principle, the demon Ahriman; might be 
represented as the rival or as the creature of the God of light. The temples (rf 
Persia were devoid of images; but the worship of the sun and of fire might be 
stigmatized as a gross and criminal idolatry. (3) The milder sentiment was con- 
secrated by the practice of Mahomet(4) and the prudence of the caliphs; the Ma- 
gians or Ghebers were ranked with the Jews and Christians among the people of 
the written law;(5) and as late as the third century of the Hegira, the city of He- 
rat will afford a lively contrast of private zeal and public tolei'ation.(6) Under 
the payment of an annual tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Qhebers of 
Herat their civil and religious liberties: but the recent and humble mosch was 
overshadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of fire. ' A fanatic 
imam deplored, in his sermons, the scandalous neighbourhood, and accused the 
weakness or indifference of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people as- 
sembled in tumult; the two houses of prayer were consumed by the names, but 
the vacant ground was immediately occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. 
The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan; he promised justice and 
relief; when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave character and ma- 
ture age, unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane had never existed; the inquisi- 
tion was silenced, and their conscience was satisfied, says the historian Mirchond,(r)t 

(1) The distinction between a protcribed and a tolerated sect, between the Harbii and the people of the 
Book, the belieren in some divine revelation, is correetly d< fined in the convenation of the caliph Al Mamun 
with the idolaten, or Sabnans, of Charee. Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

(2) The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Ghebers, u reckoned by theniselTes, or at least by the Mahometans, 
among' the ten books which Abraham received from heaven; and their religion it honourably styled the reli* 

r'on of Abraham. (D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient.p. 701. Hyde, de Religione veterum Per8arum,c. 3. p. 27, 29.&c.> 
mneb fear that we do not possess any pure and Jree description of the system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux 
(Connexion, vol. i p. 300* octavo) adopts the opinion, that be had been the slave and schcdar of some Jewish 
prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, who have been the masters of the Jews, would as' 
■ert the honour, a poor honour, of bein^ t/teir masters. 

(3) The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusinr picture of the oriental world, represent in the ^ost odious- 
eoioort, the Magians, or worshippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a Mussulman. The 
religion of Zoroaster has not the least afiinity with tliat of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the 
Mahometans; and the sword of I'imour was sharpened by this mistake. (Hist, de Timour Bee, par Cherfed- 
din AliTezdi,lib.v.) 

(4) Vie de Mahomet par Gagnier, torn. iii. p. 1 14, 115. 

(5) Htec tres seetse. Judsei. Christian!, et c^ui inter Persas Mag^onira institutis addicti sunt, x«t' £ro%*fy« popuU 
Vtberi diZWAtnv, (Reland, Dissertat. torn. iii. p. 15.) Tbe caliph Al Mamun confirms this honourable distinc" 
tion in favour of the three sects, with the vague and equivocal religion of the Sabseans, under which the ac- 
cient polytheists of Chanse were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship. (Hottioger, Hist. Orient. p« 
167, l«8.) 

(6) This dngular story is related by d*Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, p. 448, 449.) on the fiuth of Khondemir, and 
by Mirchond himself. (Hist, prionim Regum Persarnm, &c. p. 9, 10. not. p. 88, 89.) 

(7) Michond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah,) a native of Herat, composed in the Persian language a ge- 
neral history of the east, from the creation to the ^ear of the Hegira 875. (A. D. 1471.) In the year 904. (A. D. 
1499.) the hiitoriiai obtained the commaiul of a priscdy library, and hii applauded work, in seven or twelve 
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with this holjr and meritorious peijury.(l) But the greatest part of the t^m* 
pies of Persia were ruined by the ihsensible and general desertion of their vo* 
taries. It was insensible, since it is not accompanied with any memorial ci time 
or place* of persecution or resistance. It was general, since the whole realm, 
from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran; 9^6. the preservation 
of the native tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Perua. (2) In the 
mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the superstition 
of their fathers; and a faint tradition of the Mag^an theology is kept alive in the 

grovince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, among th^ exiles of Surat, and 
I the colony which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the eates 
of Ispahan. The chief pontiff has retired to mount Elbourz, eighteen lei^es mm 
the city of Yezd; the perpetual fire (if it continue to bum) is inaccesable to the 
mt)fiuie; but his residence is the school, the oracle, and the pi^;rimage, of the 
Ghebers, whose hard and uniform features attest the unmingled purity of thdr 
blood. Under the jurisdiction of their elders, eighty thousand lamil&s maintain an 
innocent and industrious life; their subsistence is derived from some curious manu- 
factures and mechanic trades; and they cultivate the earth with the fervour oi a 
religious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw Abbas, who de- 
manded witn threats and tortures the prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this ob- 
scure remnant of the Magians is spared by the moderation or contempt ci their 
present sovereigns. (3) 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the light of the gospel, 
after a long and perfect establishment, has been totally extinguished. The arts, 
which had been taught by Carthage and Rome, were involved in a doud of igno- 
rance; the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin was no longer studied. Five hundred 
episccH)^ churches were overturned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the Van- 
dals, tne Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined; and the people, 
without discipline or knowledge, or hope, submis^vely sunk under the yoke of the 
Arabian prophet Within fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieute- 
nant of Africa informed the caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished by 
their converdon,(4) and, though he sought to ^sguise his fraud and rebellion, his 
specious pretence was drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of the Maho- 
metan faith. In the next a^e, an extraordinary mis^cm of five bish(^ was de- 
tachedirom Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch 
to cherish and revive the dying embers oif Christianity :(5) but the interposition (^ 
a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, an enemy to the cathoUcs, supposes tiie 
decay ana dissolution of the African hierarchy. It was no longer the time when 
the successor of St Cyprian, at the head of a numerous svnod, could maintain an 
equal contest with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. In the eleventh century, 
the unfortunate priest who was seated gq the ruins of Carthage, implored Uie arms 
and the protection of the Vatican; and he bitterly compluns that his naked body 
had been scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority was disputed by the 
four suffragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory VU, (6) 
are destined to sooth the distress of the catholics and the pride of a Moonsh 
prince. The pope assures the sultan that they both worship the same God» and 

parts, wat ablireviated in three Tolumet fay his son Kondemir, A. H. 927. A. D* 1590. Tfaie two wrilen, 



which he received fram the huub of his flriend d*Herbelot himself. A curious fhi|;ment (the Tidicrian and 
Soffiurian DTnaBtiet)has been lately published in Persic and Latin: (Viennse, 1782, m quarto, «inn notit Ber* 
naxd de Jenudi) and the editor allows us to hope for a continuation of Mirehond. 
"' '^ ... .. .- - . " t Mirehond must hare condemned Aearxeal, 

— le) peracto nngulisannjscentv, utsacn 
„ . slicuit. 

(2) The last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardarige the Dilletnite who. in the bearanins^ of thtt 
timth century, reigned in the northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian sea. (I>*Herbelot, Bibliot. Oriesit. 
p. 335.) But his soldiers and successors, the Bowides, either profened or embraced the Mbhometan flritiii aad 
under their dynasty (A. D. O33~103O.) I should place the fkll of the religion of Zoroaster. 

(3) The present state of the Ohebers in Persia is taken fVom Sir John Chardin, not indeed the most fcamed, 
but the roost judicious and tnoubitive. of our modem travellers. (Voyages in Perse, torn. iL p. 100. 179—187. ia 
quarto.) His brethren, Pietro de la Vatle, Clearius Thevenot, Tavemier, Sec whom I luiTe frnitleMly t e artto d* 
had neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

(4) The letter of Abdoolrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph About Abbas« the fint of tte 
Abbassides, is dated A. H. 132. (Cardonne, Hist, de PAfrique et de l*Bspagne,tom. i. p. 16d.) 

(B) Biblbtheque Orientate, p. 60. Renandot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. S87, 288. 

(0) Among the Epistles of the Popen see Leo IX. epist. 3. Oregor. VIL lit>. et^t. 22,83. Ii1>. no. epist. 19-Sl. 
and the artticisaMofPhgif (torn* >▼• A. D. 1035. bo. 13.) who investigates the mane and fiuidlT of ueAfbffii^ 
prince with whom the prondeit of the Roomui pontifll so politely corroiponds. 
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may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham: but the complaint, that thtee bishops 
could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, announces the speedy^ sxiA inevit- 
able ruin of the episcopal order. The Christians of Africa and Spam had long 
since submitted to Uie practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from whie 
and pork; and the name o{ Mizarabe8(l) (adoptive Arabs) was applied to their 
civil or religious conformity. (2) About the middle erf the twelfth century, the 
worship oi Christ and the succession of pastors were abolished along the coadt of 
Barbaiy, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Seville, of Valentia and Grenada. (3) 
The throne of the Almohades, or unitarians, was founded on the blindest fa^ti- 
cism, and their extraordinary rigour might be provoked or justified by the recent 
victories and intolerant zeal of tne princess of Sicily and CasUlle, of Arragon and 
Portu^aL The faith of the Mozarabes was occasionally revived by the papal mis* 
sionaties; and on the landing of Charles V. some families of Latin Christians were 
encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the gospel 
was quickly eradicated* and the long provuice from TripoU to the Atlantic has 
lost all memory of the language and rengion of Rome. (4) 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Christians of the Turkish 
empire enjoy the liberty of conscience which was granted by the Arabian caliphs. 
During the first age of the conquest, they suspected the loyalty of the catholics, 
whose name of Melchites betrayed their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, 
while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved themselves 
the sincere and voluntary friends of the Mahometan government. (5) Yet this par- 
tial jealousy was healed by time and submission; the churches of Egypt were 
Bhared with the catholics, (6) and all the oriental sects were included in the com- 
mon benefits of toleration. The. rank, the immunities, the domestic jurisdiction, of 
the patriarchs, the bishops and the clergy, were protected by the civil magistrate: 
the learning of individuals recommended them to the employments of secretaries 
.and ph^rsicians; and they were enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue; 
and their merit was sometimes raised to the command of cities and provinces. A 
i^a^iph of the house of Abbas was heard to declare, that the Christians were most 
worthy of trust in the administration of Persia, ** The Moslems," said he, •* will 
' abuse their present fortune; the Mayans regret their fallen |;reatness; and the Jews 
arc impatient for their approachingT7) deliverance. " But the slaves of despotism 
are exposed to the alternatives of tavour land disgrace. The captive churches of 
the east have been afflicted in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers: 
and the ordinary and legal restraints must be offensive to the pnde or the 2eal of 
the Christians, (8) About two hundred years^fter Mahomet, they were separated 
from their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdft of a less honourable colour; mstead 
of horses or mules, they were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude of wo- 
men. Their public and private buildings were measured by a diminutive standard; 

(1) Mozarabes, or MocUnHbes, adicititiif as H is interpreted in Latin. (Poeock, Specimen Hist. Arabam. p. 
S9, 40. Bibliot. Aralnco-Hispana, torn. ii. p. 18.) The Mozarabie liturgy, the ancient ritual of the chtirch of 
Toledo,^ baa been attacked by the popes and exposed to the doubtful trials of the sword and of fire. (Marian. 
Hist. Hispan. tom. i. lib. ix. c 18. p. 378.) It was, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet in the eleventh cen- 
tury it was fonnd necessary (A. M. C. 1687. A. D. 1039.) to transcribe an Arabic version of Uie canons of the 
councils of Spain, (Bibliot. Arab. Hut. torn, i p. 547.) for the nse of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish 

(3) About the middte of the tenth century, the clergy of Cordova was reproached with this criminal compli- 
ance, by the intrepid envoy of the emperor Otho L (Vit. Johan. Oorz, in Seeul. Benedict V. no. 115. apnd 
Flenry; Hist.Eceles.tom.xii.p.91.) 

(3) Pagi, Critiea, torn. iv. A. D. 1149. no. 8,9. He justly observes, that when Seville, &e. were retaken by 
Ferdinand of Castille, no Christians, except captives, were found in the place; and that the Mozarabie churches 
of Africa and Spain, described by James a Vitnaco, A. D. 1218, (Hist. Hierosol. c 8a p^ 1095. in Gest. Dei per 
Francos) are copied from some older book. | shall add, that the date of the Hegira 677, (A. 1278.) must apply 
to the copy, not to the composition, of a treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of the Christians 
of Cordova; (Bibliot. Arab. Hist. torn. i. p. 471.) and that the Jews were the only dissenters whom Abul Wa- 
led, king of Grenada, (A. D. 1313.) could either discountenance or tolerate, (torn. ii. p. 288.) 

(4) Renaadot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanos would have flattered his Roman masters, coald 
he have discovered toy latent relics of the Christianity of Africa. 

(5) Absit (said the catholic to the vizier of Bagdad,) nt pari loco habeas Nestorianos, quorum pneter Arabai 
Miiilas alius rex est, et Greecos quorora reges amovendo Aribibus b^llo non demtunt, &c. See in the collec- 
tions of Assemannus, (Bibliot. Orient, torn. iv. p. 94—101.) the state of the Nestorians under the caliphs. That 
of the Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dissertation of the second volume of Assemannus. 

(6) Eutrch. Annal. torn. ii. 584. 387, 388. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 205, 206. 257. 332. A taint of 
the Monothelite heresy mig^t render the first of these Greek patriarchs less loyal to the emperors and less ob» 
iioxlous to the Arabs. 

(7) Motadhed, whoTcigned firom A. D. 892 to 902. The Magians still held their name and rank among the 
religions of the empire. (Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, torn. iv. p. 97.) 

(8) Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and jorisprudencew (Dissertat. torn. iit« 
p. 16— 80.) The oppressive edicts of the caliph Motawakkel, (A. D. 847—861.) which are still in force, are no- 
ticed by Eutyehius, (Annal. torn. ii. p. 448.) and d^Herbelot. (Bibliot. Orient, p. 640.) A persecution of the ca- 
liph Omar 11. is related, and roost probably magnified, by the Greek Tbeophanes,(Chron. p. 334.) 
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in the streets of the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down beiFore thfel 
meanest of the people; and their testimony is rejected, if it may tend to the pre- 
judice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, the sound of bells or of psal- 
mody, is interdicted in their worship: a decent reverence for the national faith, is 
imposed on their sermons and conversations; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter 
a mosch, or to seduce a Mussulman, will not be suffered to escape with impunity. 
In a time, however, of tranquillity and justice, the Christians have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace the Koran: but the punishment 
of death is inflicted upon the apostates who have professed and deserted the law 
of Mahomet The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of the cadhi, by the 
public confession of their inconstancy* or their passionate invectives against the 
person and religion of the prophet. (1) 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira, the caliphs were the most potent 
and absolute monarchs of the globe. Their prerogative was not circumscribed, 
either in right or in fact, by the power of the nobles, the freedom of the commons, 
the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a free consti- 
tution. The authority of the companions of Mahomet expired with their lives; 
and the chiefs or emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the desert, the spirit 
of equality and independence. The regal and feacerdotal characters were united 
in the successors of Blahomet; and if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they 
were th^ supreme judges and interpreters of that divine book. They reMsied by 
the right of conquest over the nations of the east, to whom the name ofiiberty 
was unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts of 
violence and seveiity that were exercised at their own expense. Under the last 
of the Ommiades, the Arabian empire extended two hundred days* journey from 
east to west, from the confines of Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, 
the long and narrow province of Africa, the solid and compact dominion fromi 
Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the measure 
of four or five months of the march of a caravan. (2) We should vsunly seek the 
indissoluble union and easy obedience that pervaded the government of Augustus 
and the Antonines: but the progress of the Mahometan religion diffiised over this 
ample space a general resemblance of manners and o^nnions. The language and 
laws of the Koran were studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville: the 
Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage d 
Mecca; and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular idiom in ^ the pro- 
vinces to the westward of the Tigrif .^S) 

CHAPTER LII. 

7%€ two sieees of Constantinople hy the Arahs. — Their invasion of France, and defeat h^ 
Charles Maartel. — Civil war of the Ommiades and Massides. — teaming of the JSrabs. — 
Luxury of the caliphs. — Naval enterprises on Crete, Sicily, and Rome. — Decay and di- 
vision of the empire of the caliphs. -^Defeats and victories of the Chreek emperors. 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they must have been surprised at 
the ease and rapidity of their own success. But when they advanced in the career 
of victory to the banks of the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees; when they 
had repeatedly tried the edge of their scimitars and the energy of their faith, they 
might be equally astonished that any nation could resist their invincible arms, that 
any boundary should confine the dominion of the successors of the prophet. The 
confidence oi soldiers and fanatics may indeed be excused, since the calm historian 

* 

(1) The martyrs of CordovajT^. D. 850, gcc.) are commemorated and justified bj St. Ealogius, who at lengft 
fell a victim himself. A synoi^ convened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their rashness. The raoderatt 
Fleury cannot reconcile th^ir conduct uith the discipline of antiquity, toutdbis I'autorite de rEgltse, &c. 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 415—522. pat^ticularly p. 451. 508, 509.) Their authentic acts throw a itnaw 
Jlkough a transient light on the Spanish church in the nmth century. 

(2) See the article Eslamiah (as we «ay Christendom) in the Bibliotheque Oriehtale, (p. 325.) Thh chart of 
the Mahometan world is suited by the author, Ebn Alwardi, to the year of the Hegini 385. (A. D. 995.) I^&ce 
that time the losses in Spain have been overbalanced by the conquest in India, Tartary, and the Earopean 
Turkey. " 

(3) The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in tlie college of Mecca. By the Danish travelkr, 
«ns ancient idiom is compared to the Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejfaz and Yemen to the Italhm; and the 
Arabmn dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c. to the Proren^al, Spanish, and Portuguese (Niebuhr, DokHp^ 
■won de r Arabic, p. 74, occ) 
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p£the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid course of the Saracens, must 
study to explain by what means the church and state were saved from this im- 
pending, and, as it should seem, from this inevitable danger. The deserts of Scy- 
thia andSarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their climate, their poverty, 
and the courage of the northern shepherds; China was remote and inaccessible; 
but the greatest part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan con- 
querorsj the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of war and the loss of their 
mrest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe might justly tremble at the preci- 
pitate tall of the Gothic monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold the events that 
rescued our ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and 
religious yoke of the Koran; ihat protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed the 
servitude of Constantinople; that invigorated the defence of the Christians, and 
scattered among their enemies the seeds of division and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, h'is disciples appeared 
in anns under the walls of Constantinople. (1) They were animated by a genuine 
or fictitious saying of the prophet, that, to the first army which besieged the city 
of the Cxsars, their sins were forgiven; the long series of the Roman triumphs 
would be meritoriously transferred, to the conquerors of new Rome; and the wealth 
of nations was dei>osited in this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood, by the success and gloty of his 
holy expeaition;(2) his preparations by sea and land were adequate to the import- 
ance of the object; his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior, but 
the troops were encouraged by the example and presence of Yezid, the son and 
presumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to 
hope, nor had their enemies any reasons to fear, from the courage and vigilance of 
the reigning emperor, who disgraced the name of Constantine, and imitated only 
the inglorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. Without delay or opposition, 
the naval forces of the Saracens passed through the unguarded channel of the 
Hellespont, which even now, under the feeble and disorderly government of the 
Turks, is maintained as the natural bulwark of the capital. (3) The Arabian 
fleet cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked near the palace of Hebdomen, 
seven miles from the city. During many days, from the dawn of light to th^ eve- 
ning, the line of assault was extended from the golden gate to the eastern promon- 
tory, and the foremost warriors were impelled by the weight and effort of the suc- 
ceeding columns. But the beseigers had formed an insufficient estimate of the 
strength and resources of Constantinople. The solid an^ lofty walls were guarded 
by numbers and discipline: the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the last dan- 
ger of their religion and empire: the fugitives from the conquei'ed provinces more 
successfully renewed the defence of Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens 
were dismayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial fire. This firm 
and efliectual resistance diverted their arms to the more easy attempts of plundering 
the European and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis; and, after keepmg the sea from 
the month of April to that of September, on the approach of winter they retreated 
fourscore miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in which they had established 
their magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient was their perseverance, or so 
languid were their operations, that they repeated, in the six toUowing summers, 
the same attack and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the 
mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them 
to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss, or commemo- 
rate the martyrdom, of thirty tnousand Moslems, who fell in the siege of Constan- 
tinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the 
Christians themselves. That venerable Arab, one of the last of the companions 

(1) Hieophanet plaeea tht tnen years of tiie liege of Conitantinople in the year of our Christian era 673 (of 
tb« Alexandrian 665, Sept. 1,} juid Uie peaeeof the Saracens, /our years afterward; a gtarin);: inoonsistency! 
v^hich Petavitts, Guar, and Paf^ (Critica, torn. iv. p. 63, 64.) hare strugrgted to remove. Of ihe Arabians, the 
Heipra B% (A. D.67S, January 80 is assigned by Elmaein^ the year 48, (A. D. 668, Feb. 30.) by Abulfeda, whose 
testimony I esteem the most convenient and erediuble. 

(^) For this first siege of Constantinople, lee Nicephorus (Breviar. p. 31. 22.) Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 
894.) Cedrenus (Cumpend. p. 437.) Zonaras (Hist, tom.ii. lib. 14. n. 89.) Eiraacin, (Hist. Saracen, p. 56,57.) 
Abalfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 127, 138. vers. Reiske.) d^Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Cunstantinah,) Ockie><t His- 
Cory of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 127, 188. 

(3) The sute and defeneeof the Dardanelles is exposed in the Memoires of the B<)ron de Tott, (torn. iii. p. lo 
—97.) who was sent to fortify them against the Rnssuns. From a principal actor, I should have expected more 
aeoarate detaib; bnt he seems to write for the amusement, rather than the instruction, of his reader. Perbapi, 
oii the approaoh of the enemy, the roiaister of Constantine was occupied, like that tf Mustapha, in finding twQ 
CknsifT birds, who should sing precisely the ume note. 

V©L. IK. 50 
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of Mahomet, was numbered among the ansara, or auxiliaries, of Medina, who ahel* 
tered the head of the fl ving prophet. In his youth he fought at Bedcr and Ohud, 
under the holy standard: in his mature age he was the friend and follower of Ali; 
and the last remnant of his strength and life was consumed in a distant and dan- 
gerous war against the enemies of the Koran. His memory was revered; but the 
place of his burial was neglected and unknown, during a period of seven hundred 
and eighty years, till the conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. A 
seasonable vision (for such arc the manufacture of every religion) revealed the 
holy spot at the foot of the walls and the bottom of the harbour; and the mosch 
of Ayub has been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial inauguration of the 
Turkish sultaiis.(l) 

The event of the siege revived, both in the east and west, the reputation of the 
Roman arms, and cast a momentary shade over the glories of the Saracens. The 
Greek ambassador was favourably received at Damascus, in a j;eneral council of 
the emirs or Koreish; a peace, or truce, of thirty years, was ratified between the 
two empires; and the stipulation of an annual tribute of fifty horses of a noble breed, 
fifty slaves, and three thousand pieces ol gold, degraded the majesty of the coni- 
mander of the faithful. (2) The aged caliph was desirous of possessing his domi- 
nions, and ending his days in tranquillity and repose; while the Moors and Indians 
trembled at his name, his palace and city of Damascus was insulted by the Mar- 
daites, or Maronites, of mount Libanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, tjll they 
were disarmed and transplanted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks. (3) Af- 
ter the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house of OmmiyahC4) was reduced to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Blgypt; their distress and fear enforced their compliance 
with the pressing demands of the Christians; and the tribute was increased to a 
slave; a horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, for each of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the solar year. But as soon as the empire was a^n united by 
the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less 
injurious to his conscience than to his pride; he discontinued the payment of the 
tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was disabled from action by the mad 
tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, and the fre- 
quent change of his antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdalma- 
lek, the Saracens had been content with the free possession of the Persian and 
Roman treasures, in the coin of Chosroes and Csesar, By the command of that 
caliph, a national mint was established, both of silver and gold, and the inscrip- 
tion of the dinar, though it might be censured by some timorous casuists, pro- 
claimed the unity of the God of Mahomet. (5) tinder t,he reign of the caliph 
Waled, the Greek language and characters were excluded from the accounts 
of the public revenue. (6) If this change was productive of the invention or fa- 
miliar use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, as they are 
commonly styled, a regulation of office has promoted the roost important^disjco^ 
veries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical sciences. (7) . i: • 

Whilst the caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of Damascus, while his lieutc- 

(1) Deraetrias Cftntemii U Hist, of the Othnuin empire, 105, lOfl. Rycsnt^s State af the Ottoman Empire, p. 
10, H, VAyages de The veiiot, part. 1. p. 189. The Chrittianc, who suppose that the martyr Abu Ayub is tuI- 
garly confounded with the patriarch JoJ5, betray their own ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 

(*) Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit Tor these tributes (Cbronoprraph. p. 295,296. 300, 301.) which 
are^eonfined, with some Tariation,by the Arabic History of Abntphara^ius (Dynast, p. J28. vers, Pocock.) 

(3) Thecensoreof Theophanes is just and pointed, n^v P^afjMtKviv SvvxTTtixv MpcornptxTets .... vntv5nr» *h*m 
wiwcvStv H Puu^Mvue u5ro t»v Afwfiwv fi^Xpi fo" vvv. (Chronograph, p. 302, 303.) The senes of thete events may be 
traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridgment of the patriarch Nicephonis, p. 82—24. 

(4) These domestic revolutions are related in a clear and natural style, in the second volume of Oekley's His- 
tory of the Saracens, p. 2J3--370. Besides our printed authors, he draws his materials from the Arabie MSS. of 
Oxford, which he would have more deeply searched, had be been confined to the Bodleian library instead of 
the city jail; a fate how unworthy of the man and of his country ! 

(5) EUnacin, who dates the first coina^ A. H. 76, A. D. 695, five or <ix yearn later tlian the Greek historians, 
has compared the weiR:ht of the best or cnmmon gold dinar, to the dracham or dirhem of £g7pt,(p. 77.) which 
may be equal to two pennies (forty-eight grains) of our Troy weight, (Hooper*s Inquiry mto ancient Mta- 
»ures, p. 24—36.) and equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the same Eiroacin and the 
Arabian physicians, some dinars, as high as two dirhems, as low as half a dirhem,may be deduced. Tke pieea 
of silver was the dirhem, both in value and weight; but an old, though fair coin, struck at Waset; A. H, 8B,aad 
preserved in the Bodlein library, wants four grains of the Cairo standard. (See the Modern Univ. History, 
torn. i. p. 548 . of the French Translation.) 

(2) Kflt* i%a>KvTt ypxpffiut tXXnviTTi tow; Smuormu? t»v KoyaSirtcav xa»J«x«if, mKK* Ap3t3<9<( «evTj« mtpxTtf/uupiirhu 
Xaafngiaiv ^iipijov, tTTuSn mSvv»TO¥ m iKtivio* yKuTTtf yuevesJat, « S\mS»^ if rpiot^M, « cktw vf*irv if Tftx ypm^ir9m, 

Theophan. Chronograph, p. 314. This dei'ect, if it really existed, must have stimulated the ingcniuty of tne 
Arabs to invent or borrow. 

(7) According to a new, though probable notion, maintained byM. de Villoison, (Aneedota Orseca. tom-v* 
p. 152—157.) our ciphers are not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were used bv the Greek and Latin arifh* 
rneticians long before the age of Boeihius. After the extinction of science in the'west, they were adopted by 
the Arabic verilom from Uie original MSS. and ratcred to the Latins about llie eleventh century. 
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Hants ocliieved the conquest of TransQxiana and Spain, a third army of Saracens 
overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, and approached the boi-ders of the By- 
zantme capital. But the atteippt and disgrace of the second siege, was reserved 
for his brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have been quickened by a 
more active and martial spirit. In the revolutions of *the Greek empire after the 
tyrant Justinian had been punished and avenged, an humble secretary, Anastaslus 
or Artemius, was promoted by chance or merit to the vacant purple. He was 
alarmed by the sound of war; and his ambassador returned from Damascus with 
the tremendous news, that the SaraCens were preparing an armatnent by sea and 
land, such as would transcend the experience of the past, or the belief of the pre- 
sent age. The precautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his station, or of 
the impending oanger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons who 
were not provided with the means of subsistence for a three years' siege should 
evacuate the city; the public granaries and arsenals were abundantly replenished; 
the walls were restored and strengthened; and the engine^ for casting stones, or 
darts, or fire, were stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of' 
which an additional number was hastily constructed. To prevent, is safer, as 
well as more honourable, than to repel an attack; and a dewgn was meditated, 
above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval stores of the enemy, 
the cypress timber that had been hewn in mount Libanus, and was piled along the 
searshore of Phoenicia, for the service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous en- 
terprise was defeated by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who in the new 
language of the empire, were styled of the obaeguian themc,{\) They murdered 
their chief, deserted their standard in the i?le of Rhodes, dispersed themselves 
over the adjacent continent, and deserved pardon or reward by investing with the 
purple a simple officer of the revenue. The name of Theodosius might recom- 
mend him to the senate and people; but, after some months, he sunk into a clois- 
ter, and resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo, the Isaurian, the urgent defence of 
the capital and empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah, the 
brother of the caliph, was advancing at the head of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or camels; and the 
successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient duration 
to exercise their skill, and to elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of 
Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were transported for the first 
time, from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round the Thracian cities of 
the Propontis, Moslema%invested Constantinople on the land side, surrounded his 
camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his engines of assault, and 
declared, by words and actions, a patient resolution of expecting the return of 
seed-time and harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged prove equal to his 
own. The Greeks would gladly have ransomed their rehgion and empire, by a 
fine or assessment of a piece of gold on the head of each inhabitant of the city; 
but the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the presumption of Moslemah 
was exalted by the speedy approach and invincible force of the navies of Egypt 
and Syria. They are said to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the num- 
ber betrays their inconsiderable size; and of the twenty stout and capacious ves- 
sels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, each was manned with no more 
than one hundred heavy armed soldiers. This huge armada proceeded on a 
smooth sea and with a gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bosphorus; the sur- 
face of the strait was overshadowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a moving 
forest, and the same fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general 
assault by sea and land. To allure the confidence of the enemy, the emperor had 
thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the entrance of the harbour; but 
while they hesitated whether they should seize the opportunity, or apprehend the 
snare, the minister's of destruction were at hand. The fireships of the Greeks 
were launched against them; the Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were involved in 
the same flames; the disorderly fugitives were dashed against each other, or 
overwhelmed in the waves; and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that had 
threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A still more fatal and irreparable loss 
was that of the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion(2) in his camp near 

0) In tlie divHion of the tftemes, or provinces described by Conitantine Porphyroffenitns dc Thematibui. (lib. 
!• p. 9. 10.) the dbtequlttm^ a I^tin appellation of the army and palace, waa thefonrfh in the public order. Nice 
v^a> the metropolis, and its jurisdiction extended froin the Hellespont over thea<yacent parts of Bithynia and 
Phrypa, (See the two maps prefixed hy Delisle to the Imperium OrientaTe of Banduri.) 

(2) The caliph had emptied two baskets of egip and of ngs* which he swallowed alternately, and the repast 
was concluded with marrow and sngf^ir. In one of his pilgnmagfes to Mecca, Solomon ate, at a single meal, sc- 
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Kinnisrin, or Chalcis« in Syria, as h* was preparing to lead agsdnst Constantinople 
the remaining forces of the east. The brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a 
kinsman and an enemy; and the throne of an active and able prince was degraded 
by the useless and pemicious virtues of -a bigot. While he started and satisfied 
the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was continued through the winter by 
the neglect rather than by the resolution of the caliph Omar.(l) The winter 
proved uncommonly rigorous: above a hundred days the ground was covered with 
deep snow, and the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid 
and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. They revived on the return of spring; a 
second effort had been made in their favour; and their distress was relieved by the 
arrival of two ni^merous fleets, laden with com, and arms, and soldiers; the first 
from Alexandria, of four hundred transports and galleys: the second of the three 
hundred and sixty vessels from the ports of Africa, But the Greek fires were 
again kindled, and if the destruction was less complete, it was owing to the expe- 
rience which had taught the Moslems to remain at a a^e distance, or to the per- 
fidy of the Egyptian mariners, who deserted with their ships to the emperor 
of the Christians. The trade and navigation of the capital were restored; and 
the produce of the fisheries supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the inha- 
bitants. But the calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by the troops of 
Moslemah, and as the former was miserably assuaged, so the latter was dread- 
fully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled them to 
extract from the most unclean or unnatural food. The spirit of conquest, and 
even of enthusiasm, was extinct: the Saracens could no longer straggle beyond 
their lines, either single or in small parties, without exposing themsSvcs to the 
merciless retaliation of the Thracian peasants. An army of Bulgarians was at- 
tracted from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo; and th^ savage aux- 
iliaries made some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted on Uie em- 
pire, by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thousand Asiatics. A report was 
dexterously scattered, that the Franks, the unknown nations of the Latin world, 
were arming by sea and land in the defence of the Christian cause, and their for- 
midable aid was expected with far different sensations in the camp and city. At 
length, after a siege of thirteen months, (2) the hopeless Moslemah received from 
the caliph the welcome permission of retreat. The march of the Arabian cavalry 
over the Hellespont, ana through the provinces of Asia, was executed without de- 
lay or molestation; but an army of their brethren had been cut in pieces on the 
side of Bithynia, and the remams of the fleet were so reptatedly damaged by tem- 
pest and fire; that only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria to relate the 
tale of their various and almost incredible disasters. (3) 

In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may be chiefly ascribed to 
the novelty, the terrors, and the real efficacy, of the Greek Jlre,{^) The import- 
ant secret of compounding and directing this artificial flame was imparted by Calli- 
nicus, a native of HMiopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service of the caliph to 
that of the emperor. (5) The skill of a chemist and engineer was equivalent to the 
succour of fleets and armies; and this discovery or improvement of the military art 
was fortunately reserved for the distressfiil period, when the degenerate Romans of 
the east were incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm and youthidl 
vigour of the Saracens. The historian who presumes to analyze this extraordinary 



renty pomegranates, a kM, %\x fowls, and a hupe qaantitj of the grape* of Tayef. If tlie bill of fiirt be c , 

we must adiuire the appetite rather than the luxury of Uie sovereign of Asia. (Abulfcda, Aanal. Mnstem. p. 
12«.) 

( I) See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Bibliotheque Orientale, (p. 680, 600.) prcferans, mj* Etai»« 
cin, (p. 91.) religionem suam rebut suit mundanis. He was so desirous of being with God, that he would not 
have anmnted his tar (Ins own saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his last malady. The eali^ bad only one 
shirt, and in an age ot hixury hi« annual expense was no more than two drachms. (Abolpnaragius, p. ISl.) 
Haud diu ga v isui eo principe <uit orbis Moslemus. (Abulfeda, p. 127.) 

(3) Both Nicephorus and Theophanes agree, that the siege of Oomtantiaople was raised the fifteenth of Au- 
gust: (A. D. 718.) but as the former, our best witness, affirms that it continued thirteen months, the latter must 
lie mistaken in supposing that it began on the same day of the preceding year. I do not think that Fli|^ k» 
remarked this inconsistency. 



factory of the Arabs. 

(4) Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzantine History, Churlet da Fresne du Cange, 
has treated in several places of the Greek fire, and his collections leave few gleanings behind. See purticutany 
Gtossar. Med. et Infim. Grsccitat. p. 1275. sub voce Hup 8c«\(»<r<riov v^fov. Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latmitat. IgM 
Gneruf. Observations sur Villehardonin, p. 305, 306. Observatiom siir Joinville, p. 71, 72. 

(5) Iheophanes styles him apz.Tcxrxv (p. 295.) Cedrenus (p. 437.) brings this artist from (flic mWl oO HeHB* 
puus in Egypt; aiid ehcmisu y was indeed the peculiitr scie nets of the £gypt{kII^ * - 
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composition, should suspect his own ignorance, and that of his Byzantine guides, 
so prone to the marvellous, so careless, and, in this instance, so jealous of the truth. 
From their obscure, and perhaps fallacious hints, it should seem that the principal 
ingredient of the Greek fire was the naptha,^!) or liquid bitumen, a light tena- 
cious, and inflammable oil, (2) which spnngs from the earth, and catches fire as 
soon as it comes in contact with the air. The naptha was mingled, 1 know not by 
what methods or in what proportions, with sulphur and with the pitch that is ex» 
tracted from CYergreen firs, (3) From this mixture, which produces a thick smoke 
and a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only rose 
in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, it was nourished and quickened, by 
the element of water; and sand, urine, or vincpir, were the only remedies that 
could damp the fury of this powerful agent, which was justly denominated by the 
Greeks the liquid or the maritime fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it was 
cmploved with equal efiect, by sea and land, in battles or m sieges. • It was either 
poured from the ramparts in lar^c boilers, or launched in red-hot balls of stone 
and iron, or darted in arrows and lavelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which 
had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil: sometimes it was depo'sited in fire-ships, 
the victims and instruments of a more ample revenge, and was most commonly 
blown through long tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow of a galley 
and fancifully shaped into the mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a 
stream of liquid and consuming fire. This important art was preserved at Con- 
stantinople, as the palladium c^ the state; the galleys and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the allies of Rome; but the composition of the Greek fire was 
concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the terror of the enemies was in- 
creased and prolonged by their ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of the ad- 
ministration of the empire, the royal author(4) suggests the answei*s and excuses 
that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of the bar- 
barians. They should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire had been re- 
vealed by an angel to the first and greatest of the Constantines, with a sacred in-, 
junction, that this gift of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the Romans, should 
never be communicated to any foreign nation: that the prince and subject, were 
alike bound to religious silence, under the-temporal and spiritual penalties of trea- 
son and sacrilege; and that the impious attempt would provoke the sudden and su- 
pernatural vengeance of the God of the Christians. By these precautions, the se- 
cret was confined, above four hundred years, to the Romans of the east; and, at 
the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom every art was familiar, suf- 
fered the effects, without understanding the composition of the Greek fire. It was 
at length either discovered or stolen by the Mahometans; and, in the holy wars of 
Syria and Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the 
heads of the Christians. A knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own fears, tmd those of his compa- 
nions, at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine that discharged a torrent 
of the Greek fire, the/ru Gregeoia, as it is styled by the more early of the French 
writers. It came flying through the air, says Joinville,(5) like a winged long- 
t^led dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with the report of thunder, and 
the velocity of lightning; and the darkness of the night was dispelled by this dead- 

(1) Tbe naptha. tbe oleam ineendiarum of the history of Jenisal«in,G«»t. Del per Francoi, p. Ilft7.) Uie ori* 
^ntal fooBtain of James de Vitry, lib. iii. c 84.) is intrwiueed on slight eridence and stronif probability. Cin- 
namut (lib. ti. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire mf MijJkov ; and the naptba is known to abound between the Tifpris 
and the Caspian sea. Accordin|»to Pliny, (Hisr. Natur. 9. 109.) it was subservient to the rerenge of Medea, 
•?? "*"?*'*•' etymology the tk»iov M»iJi«K, or Mi|J««a»c (Proeop.de Bell. Gothic. Iib.iv. c. 11.) may fairly sig- 
nify this liquid bitumen. 

(2) On the different sorts of oils and bittimen, see Dr. "Watson's (the present bishop of Llandaff's) Chemical 
£ssays; Tol. III. essay 1. a classic book, the best adapted to infase the taste and knowledre of chemistry. The 
inV '**'''^^ "•* of ihe ancients may be foand in Strabo (Geoeraph. lib. xvi. p. 1078.) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. 2. 
108, 109.) Huic (Kaptbce) magna cognatio est ignium, transiuontque protinus in cam nndecunqoe Tisam. Of 
our trarellers I am best pleased with Otter, (torn. 1. p. 153—158.) 

(3) Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the curtain. Aaro tjj; mvy.m, x«« «XAajv rivw* toiovtw JvJpo* im»9»xwi» 
<r«mj,,T«« J«Kp«ov «x«v(rTov. Towto /uiTatflsieo Tpifio/uiuov i(A&»KKtT»t ui »uKt<ncovi xctkotiMtv xou i/^wr«T«« mtfot tou 
""*" " ' . 330.) she mentions the 

Tactics (Opera Meursii, 

tr^«' ' jt . , -. -'-r r. ^^.. .,.s Mt *»rvwi. Tfacse ato 

genume and imperial testimonies. 



^X S,9™^»»t"»- Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Imperii, c. xiii. p. 64,65. 

(5) Histoire de St. Louit, p. 38. Paris, 1688. p. 44. Parw, de I'Imprimerie Royale, 1761. The former of tlkese 
eoiiions IS precious for the observations of Diicange; the latter for the pare and original text of Jointille. We 
must nik«c> rfKoni-M. irx *iio* #^.» #« -i: ^- .n... .•.„ i"^.. ^ : s. -^ _wm. ° •• — lav^Hn, ffom RH cn*^ 

/Google 



«nm» i. r*'^—"- "»• "•'^ wvnvi v«(iuu9 o* vu«:iini;r« lur laiicr lor me pare ana onginai lexi oi juihtiiic. ▼» «* 

5S tSir cttd iT *** ?** '^^^ ^^ discover, that the feu Grcgeois was shot with a.pile or Javtelin, from an en- 
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\y Ulamination. The use of the Greek, or, aa it might now be called, the Sata- 
cen fire, was continued to the middle of the fourteenth century, (1) when the scien- 
tific, or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, eflfected a new rcvoluti<m ^ 
in the art of war, and the history of mankind. (2) 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the Arabs from the eastern 
entrance of Europe; but in the west, on the side of the Pyrenees, the provinces 
of Gaul were threatened and invaded by the conquerors of Spain. (3) The de- 
cline of the French monarchy invited the attack of these insatiate fanatics. The 
descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his martial and ferocious 8[Mrit; 
and their misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet of lazy to the'^last kings of 
the Merovingian race. (4) They ascended the throne without power, and sunk 
into the grave without a name. A country palace, in the neighbouriiood of Com- 
piegne,(5) was allotted for their residence or prison; but each year, in the month 
of March or May, the)r were conducted in a wagon drawn by oxen to the assem- 
bly of the Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors; and to ratify the acts 
of the mayor of the palace. That domestic officer was become the minister of 
the nation, and the master of the prince. A public employment was converted 
into the patrimoi;y of a private family: the elder Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow and her child; and these feeble 
regents were forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his bastards. A 'govern- 
ment, half savage and half corrupt, was almost dissolved; and the tributary 
dukes, the provincial counts, and the territorial lords, were tempted to despise 
the weakness of the monarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. AnK>ng 
these independent chiefs, one of the boldest and most successful, was'Eudes, duke 
of Aquitam, who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped the authority, and 
even the title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled un- 
der the standard of this Christian hero: he repelled theiirst invasion of the &- 
racens; and Zema, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life under ^e 
walls of Thoulouse. The ambition of his successors was stimulated by revenge; 
they repassed the Pyrenees with the means and the resolution of conquest. The 
advantageous situation which had recommended Narbonne(6) as the first Roman 
colony, was again chosen by the Moslems; they claimed the province of Septe- 
maniaor Languedocas a just dependance of the Spanish monarchy: the vme- 
vards of Gascony and the -city of Bordeaux were possessed by tlie sovereign of 
Damascus and Samarcand; and the south of France, from the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne to that of the Rhone, assumed the manners and religion of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abde- 
rame, who had been restored by the caliph Hashem to the wishes of the soldiers 
and people of Spain. That veteran and daring commander adjudged to the obe- 
dience of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or of Europe, and pre- 
pared to execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable host, in the full confi- 

(1) The vanity, or enry, of shaking the established property of Fame, has tempted some modems to cany 
Suupowder above the fourteenth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c) and the Greek fire above the seventh 
century (see the Saluste do President des Brosses^ torn. ii. p. 381.;) but their evidence, which precedes the vul- 
gar era of the invention, it seldom elear or satisfactory, and subsequent writers may be suspected of fnsd «c 
credulity. In the earliest sieges, some combustibles of oil and sulphur have been used, and the Greek fire has 
same affinities with gunpowder, both in nature and effects; for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Pimeopms; 
Cde Bell. Goth. lib. iv. c. 11.;) for that of the second, some facts in the Arabic history of Spain (A. D. 1240, 1322, 
1332. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp.tom. ii. p. 6—8.0 are the most difficult to elude. 

(S) That extraordinary roan Friar Baeon, reveals two of the ingredients, saltpetre and snlphur, and eoneeaU 
the third in a sentence of mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of his own discovery (BM^ca* 
phia Britanniea, vol. i. p. 430. new edition.) 

(3) For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles Martel, see the Historia Arabnro (e: 
ii— xiv.) of Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the Christian chronicle of Isidore Pa- 
censis, and the Mahometan history of Kovairi. The Moslems are silent or concise in the aecount of their 
losses, but M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 129—131.) has given a pure and simple account of all that he could coUeet 
from ibu Halikan Hi(^azi, and an anonymous writer^ The text of the Chronicles of France, and lives of 
laintSf atfe inserted in the collection of Bouquet (tom.iii.) and the annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. under fbc pro- 
per years) has restored the chronologr, which is anticipated six years in the Annals of Baronius. The Bictioii- 
ary of Bayle (Abderame and Munuxa) has more merit for lively reflection than original research. 

(4) Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni,c. ii. p. 13—18. edit. Schmink, Utrecht, 1711. Some modem critics ac- 
cuse the minister of Charlemagne of exaggerating the ^^eakness of the Merovingians; but the general ootliiw 
is just, and the French reader will for ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau's Lutrin. 

(5) Mamaccoi on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, which jBginhart calls perjparvi reditua viUtm 
(See the notes, and the map of ancient France for Dom. Bouquet's Collection.) Compendium, or Qoin^ejpie« 
was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 152.,) and that laughing philosonber, th« 
abbe Galliani (Dialogues snr le Commerce des Bleds,) may truly affirm, tbas it was ^ reudence of the i<oi» 
tres Chretiens et tres ch^^elus. 

(6) teven before that colony, A. U. C. 630 ( Velleius Patercul. 1. 15.,) in the time of Polybius (Hist. ISi^i* p- 
265. edit. Gronov.,) Narbonne was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the roost northeui ^mtaot 
the known world (D'Anville, Notice de i'Ancienne Gftule, p. 473.) 
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dence of surmounting all opposition either of nature or of man. His first care 
was to suppress a domestic rebel» who commanded the most important passes of 
the Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of 
Aquitain; and Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, devoted his 
beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African misbeliever. But -the strong- 
est fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior force: the rebel was over- 
taken and slain in the mountains; and his widow was sent a captive to Damascus, 
to gratify the desires, or moife probably the vanity of the commander ci the fedth- 
ful. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay to the passage of 
the Rhone and the siege of Aries. An army of Christians attempted the relief 
of the city: the tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the thirteenth century; 
and many thousands of their dead bodies were carried down the rapid stream 
into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of Abderame were not less successful on 
the side of the ocean. He passed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, 
which unite their waters in the gulf of Bordeaux; but he found, beyond tnose 
rivers, the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second armjr, and sus- 
tained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that^ according to their sad con- 
fession, God alone could reckon the number of the slain. The victorious Saracen 
overran the provinces of Aquitain, whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than 
lost, in the modem appellations of Perigord, Saintogne, and Poitou: his standards 
were planted on the walls, or at least before the gates of Tours and of Sens; and his 
detachments overspread the kingdom of Burgundy as far as the well-known cities 
of Lyons and Besan^on. The memory of these devastations, for Abderame did 
not spare the country or the people, was long preserved by tradition; and the in- 
vasion of France by the Moors, or Mahometans, affords the ground-work of those 
fables, which have' been so wildly disfigured in the romance of chivalry, and so 
elegantly adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of society and art, the de- 
serted cities could supply a slender booty to the Saracens; their richest spoil was 
found in the churches and monasteries, which they stripped of their ornaments 
and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and 
Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in the defence of their own se- 
pulchres.(l) A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand 
miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition of an 
equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
Highlands of Scotland: the Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or Eu- 
phrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval combat into the 
mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be 
taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circum- 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet. (2) 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius and fortune of 
one man. Charles, the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content with the title 
of mayor or duke of the Franks, but he deserved to become the father of a line of 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty-four years he restored and support- 
ed the dignity of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were successive- 
ly crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could display 
his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and the shores of the ocean. In the public dan- 
ger, he was summoned by the voice of his country; and his rival,^the duke of Aqui- 
tain, was reduced to appear among the fugitives and suppliants. •* Alas !** exclaimed 
the Franks, ** what a misfortune! what an indignity ! We have long heard of the 
name and conquests of the Arabs: we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
east; they have now conquered Spain, and invade our country, on the side of the 
west. Yet their numbers, and," since they have no buckler, ** their arms, are 
inferior to our own. If you follow my advice," replied the prudent mayor of the 
palace, " you will not interrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem in its career. The thirst of riches^ 
and the consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and valour is of more avail 

(0 With reerardtothecanetnaiTof'St Martin of Tours, Hoderic Xiraenn aecuMS theSiraeens ofthtdeed^ 
Turonis eiritatem. eceletiam et palatia vastatione et incendio simili diruit et comum^it. The eontinnator of 
Frede^riu* imputes to them no more than the irifention. Ad domam beatissimi Martini e?ertendani dettinant. 
At CarolUB, &c. The French annalist was more jealous of the honour of the saint. 

(2) Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford roosch would hare produced a volume of contrarenyso ele|>;iint 
and in^nious as the sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at Mr. Bampton*s leeturv. 
Jlis ohsenration* on the character and religion of Mahomet are always adapted to his ar^ment, and generally 
Ibunded in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a liTCly and eloquent advocate, and sometimet rites to- 
the merit of an historian and philosopher. 
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than arms or numbers. Be patient till they have loaded theipselves with the 
incumbrance of wealth. This possession of wealth will divide their counsels, and 
assure your victwy." This subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian 
writers; and the ^tuation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and selfish mo-^ 
tivc of procrastination; the secret desire of humbling the pride, and wasting the 
provinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable, that the delays 
of Charles were inevitable and reluctant.. A standing army was unknown under 
the first and second race: more than haJf the kingoEm was now in the hands of 
the Saracens: according to their respective situations, the Franks of Neuatria and 
Austrasia were too conscious or too careless of the impending danger; and the yo- 
lontary aids of the Gepids and Germans were separated by a long interval from 
the standard of the Christian general. No sooner had he collected his forces, thsm 
he sought and found the enemy in the centre of France, between Tours and Poi- 
tiers. His well conducted march was covered by a range of hills, and Abdcrame 
appears to have been surprised bj his unexpected presence. The nations of Aaa, 
Amca, and Europe, advanced with equal ardour, to an encounter which wt)uld 
change the history of the world. In the six first days of desultory combat, the 
horsemen and archers of the east maintained their advantage: but in the closer 
onset of the seventh day the orientals were oppressed by the strength and stature 
of the Germans, who, with^stour hearts and iron hands, (1) asserted the civil and 
religious freedom of their posterity. The epithet of Martel^ the Hammer^ which 
has oeen added to the name of Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irresisti- 
ble strokes: the valour of Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation; and 
their companions, in the eye of history, are the true peers and paladins of French 
chivalry. After a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the 
close 01 the evening, retired to their camp. Jn the disorder and despair of the night, 
the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked to 
turn their arms against each other: the remains of their host were suddenly dis- 
solved, and each emir consulted his safety by a hasty and separate retreat. At the 
dawn of day, the stillness of a hostile camp was suspected by the victorious Chris- 
tians: on the report of their spies, they ventured to explore the riches of the va- 
cant tents; but, if we except some celebrated relics, a small portion of the spoil 
was restored to the innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon dif- 
fused over the catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and seventy-five thousand erf the Ma- 
hometans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles :(2) while no n^ore than 
fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the field of Tours. But this incredible tale 
is suflBcientiy disproved by the caution of the French general, who apprehended 
the snares and accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to their na- 
tive forests. The inactivity of a conqueror betrays the loss of strength and blood, 
and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs 
of a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks was complete and final; Aqui- 
tain was recovered by the arms of Eudes; the Arabs never resumed the conquest 
of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel andhis 
valiant race. (3) It might have been expected that the saviour of Christendom 
would have been canonized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, 
who aie indebted to his sword for their present existence. But in the public &r 
' tress the mayor of the palace had been compelled to apply the riches, or at teast 
the revenues, of the bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state and the reward 
of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, 
and| in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare 
that his ancestor was damned; that on the opening of his tomb, the spectators were 
aflri^ted by a smell of fire and the aspect of a horrid dragon; and that a saint ef 

(1) Gent Austriipe membnMrain ]»i«>eniinentia Ttlida, et geiu Gennaiui «ordeet corpore prcstiintinixaa,MHl 
in ictu acali numa ferrea et p«ctore arduo Arabet extioxenmt. (Roderic. Toleian. e. 14.) 

(2) Theie nunberi are lUted by Paul Warneftid, the deacon of Aquileia (de Getiu Lannrobard. Hb.vkfw 
031. edit. Grot.) and Anastaiiua, the librarian of the Roman church, (in Vit. Grpgorii IL) who tells •r-'^'-^ 
loutitorf^threeeonteerated sponget, which rendered invulnerable the French aoldien amonf wk' 

had been ihared. It should aeem, that in bit letten to the pope, Eudet usurped the honoar of the vie . 

which he was ebaittsed by the French annaliitf, who, with equal falsehood, accuses him of isTitia^ the I 



(8) Karbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by Pepin, the ion of Charles Martel, A.0.J^ 
ftifl.Cr''" " — «: - -.--x »«• «. ... ... .. ... . ^-»^_ *^.«^_ 

jiiioeinn 



(ngi, Critiea* ton. iii. p. 300.) Tbirty-ieven years afterward it was pillaged by a sudden inroad nftke lkm§i^ 
wjpwployed the captives in Che comtruction of the moscli of Cordova. (De Gm'gnes, HiJf. de» Uvm, MJf^ » 
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ttue tinm was indulged with a pleasant Tision of the soul and body of Charles Mai> 
(el, bumii^g, to all eternitx, in the abyss of hell. (1) 

The loss of an army, or a province, in the western woiid, was less painM to the 
court of Damascus, than the rise and progress of a domestic competitor. Except 
among the Syrians, the caliphs of the house of Otnmiyah had never been the ob* 
iects Si the public favour. The life of Mahomet rec(»rded their perseverance in ido- 
latry and rebellion; their conversion had been reluctant, their elevation irregular 
•nd factious, and their throne was cemented with the most holy and noble blood 
of Arabia. The best of their race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his own 
title: their personal virtues were insufficient to justify a departure from the order 
of succession; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful were turned towards the line 
ef Hashem and the ktbdred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatimites were 
-either rash or pusillanimous; but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with coura|;e 
and discretion, the hopes of their rising fortunes. From an obscure residence in 
Sjnria, they secretly despatched their agents and misuonaries, who preached in the 
eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible right; and Mohammed, the son of 
Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the nncle of the prophet, gave audience 
to the depudes of Chorasan, and acc^ted their free gift of four hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. After the death o£ Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of votaries, who expected 
only a signal and a leader; and the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore his 
fruitless admonitions and the deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he 
Iiimself, with all his adherents, was driven from the city and palace of Mem, by the 
rebeUious arms of Abu Moslem. (2) That maker of kings, the author, as ne is 
named, of the call of the Abbasides, was at length rewai^ed for his presumption 
of merit with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction 
could not repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal 
of his wealth, prodinil of his own blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and possilny with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred thousand of 
nis enemies; and siK:n was the intrepid gravity of his mind and countenance, that 
he was never seen to smile except on a day of 'battie. In the viable separation of 
parties the green was consecrated to the Fatimites; the Ommiades were d\ 'in- 

fuished by me wkUe; and the black, as the most adverse, was naturally ado^ ?d 
y the Abbassides. Their turbans and garments were st^ed with that gloomy 
colons: two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits jpng, were borne aloft in 
the van of Abu Moslem; and their allegorical names of'^the nig^^r and the iha- 
dovft obscurely represented the indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the 
Hne of Hashem. From the Indus to the Euphrates, the east was convulsed by 
the quarrel of the white and the ^ck factions; the Abbassides were most fre- 
quently victorious; but their public success was clouded by the personal misfortune 
of their chie£ The court of Damascus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved 
to prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken with a splen- 
did retinue, to recommend himself at once to the fevour of the prq)het and of the 
people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march and arrested his person; 
and the unhappy Ibrahim* snatched away from the promise of untasted royalty, 
expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. His two younger brothers, 
Safiah and Aimansor, eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufs, 
till the zeal of the people and the approach of his eastern friends allowed them to 
expoie their persons to the impatient public On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, 
in the colours of the sect, Safihh proceeded with religious and military pomp to 
the mosch: ascending the pulpit, he prayed and preached as the lawful successor 
of Mahomet; and, after his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people^ an 
oath of fideli^. But it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in the mosch of Cufa, 
that this important controversy was determined. Every advantage appeared to 
be on the «de of the white faction: the authority of established government; an 
army of a hundred and twenty thousand soldiers against a sixth part of that num- 
ber; and the presence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of 

ri) TMi pntoml letter, addraMcd to Lewk Ui« Gecmuiie, the gnmdtpn of ehftrlamme. »iid most pnbtblf 
co«n|NMed Iw thepen of the ftrtfal mnenwr, it tetedlin the yetr 8 J8, «nd tiipied by the biihops of the proyincet 
of Bh^ and Rouen. (Buoniug, AnnaL Eeeles. A. D. 741. Fleary, Hut. Eceies. torn. s. p. 514— f ifi.) Te» 
Baroniui himielf, and the French critict, reject with contempt tini episcopal fiction. 

(»> The steed and the uuldle, which bad carried any of hit wives, were instantly kiljed or homed, lest they 
sbottM he afterwards noonted by a malai Twelra hundred inul?s or camels were required for his kitchen flii^ 
iHture; and the daily consumption amounted to three thooiaiid <ihkr>i • httndrn flh«ep» KRdai 9S«h poalt|ry« 
£t^><AbQlphamii»«HllT. Dnwil. p» 10,) 
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the house of Ommiyah. Before the accemon to the throne, he had deserved, by 
his Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet of the ass of Me&!)potainia;(l) ana 
he might have been ranked among the greatest princes, had not, ^ys Atmlfc^ 
the eternal order decreed that moment for the rum of his family ; a decree i^ahiat 
which all human prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders ofMcr-? 
van were mistaken or disobeyed: the return of his horse, from which he had dis- 
mounted on a necessary occaaon, impressed the belief of his death; smd the en- 
^usiasm of the black iquadrons was abW conducted by Abdallah, the uncle of his 
competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul; but the 
colours of the Abbassides were displayed from the rampart; he suddenly repassed 
the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, crossed the Eu- 
phrates, abandoned the fortifications of Pamascns, and, without halting in Pales- 
tine, pkched his last anil fatal camp at fiusir on the banks of the Nile, (2) His 
speed was urged by the incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of tixe 

Sursuit acquired strength and reputation: the remains of the white faction were 
nally vanquished in Egypt; and the lance, which terminated the life and anxiety 
of Mervan, was not less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate than to the victorious 
chief. The merciless inquisition of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race: their bones were scattered, their memory was ac- 
cursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly revenged on the posterity 
•f his tyrants. Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith or cle- 
mency of their foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The la,ws of hospi- 
tality were violated by a promtscubus massacre: the board was spread over their 
liallen bodies; and the festivity of the guests was qplivened by the music of their 
dying groans. By the event c^ the civil war the dynasty of the Abbassides was 
firmly established; but the Christians only could triumph in the mutual hatred and 
common loss of the disciples of Mahomet. (3) 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of war might have been 
speedily retrieved in the succeeding generation, if the consec^uences of the revoludon 
had not tended to dissolve the power and unity of the empire of the Saracens. In 
the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrahman 
alone escaped the rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the valleys of mount Atlas. Hispresence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spain revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and cause of 
the Abbassides had be^n first vindicated by the Persians; the west had. been 
pwe from civil arms; and the servants of the abdicated family still held, by a pre- 
carious tenure, the inheritance of their lands and the offices of government. 
Strongly prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson 
of the caliph Hashem to ascend the throne of his ancestors; and, in his desperate 
condition, the extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The ac- 
clamation of the people saluted his landing on the coast of Andalusia; and, after a 
successful struggle, Abdalrahman established the throne of Cordova, and was the 
. father of the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned above two hundred and fifty years 
from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees. (4) He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Ab- 
bassides, who had Invaded his dominions with a fieet and army: the head c^ Ala, 
in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring messenger before the pi^ce tk 
Mecca; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in his safety, that he was renu>v«iby 

(I) At lUntan. He had be«n gorernor of Mesopotamia, and tb« Arabic proverb praiset the eonngc of tbat, 
ivarKke breed of ataet wito never fly from an enemy. The tuniame of Mervan niay justify the companMB of 
Homer, (Iliad, k. 557, &e.) and both will siienee the moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid apd inoUe cm- 
blem. (D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orii-ni. p. 558.) 

(«) Tour several placet, all in Ecrj'pt, bore *e name of Bwir, or Ruifris, so famous in Greek fable. The fiisf, 
ivhere*Mervan was stain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fium, or Arxinoe; the second in the 
Delta, in the Sebennytie nome; the third, near the pyramids; the fourth, wbidi was destroyed by Diocleoaa* 
in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur in plarihat 
JBjn^P^i'up*'^*^ urtnbus Busiri Coptoquc arma sumnth«e Christiani, libertatemque de reUgiowc s en t i cadi 
defendisse; sed sueeubuisse quo in hello Coptus et Busins diruta, et circa R«nam mag^a stra|i:es edits. BeUnai 



U iSgypt. . _„_ 

d*Anville. (Memoire sur I'Ejcypte, p. 8S. 14T. 205.) 

(3) See Abulfcda,(Annal. Moslem, p. 130—145.) Eutychias,(AnnaI. torn. ii. p. 392. ven. Poeoek.) L 

(Hist. Saracen, p. 109— 121.) Abttlpharagiut. (Hist. Dynast, p. 134—140.) Rodeiic of Toledo, (Hist. Arabsim, e. 
18. p. S3.) Theophanet, (Chnmoirraph. p. 350, 357. who speaks of the Abbassides under the namra of X 
r»t and M«up«^i>o<,) and the Bibliotheque of d'Herbelot, in the articles of OmmiVid^. JbiaMide$t i 
Jbrohinh Saffah^ Ahtti Moslem, 

(4} For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderieof Toledo, (c W. p. 84, 8cc) the BIbltotheca A««bieo-Hii- 
S?"&S?** *** ^ ^' ^ *^ Cardonue. (Hiit. de rAfHqnc et de PEspaifDe, torn. i. p. 180— 19T. fPS. tT% 
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sead and lands from such a formidable adver8ar>% Their mutual designs or decla- 
rations of ofiensive war evaporated without effect; but instead of openmg a door to 
the conquest of Europe, ^ain was dissevered from the trunk ot the monarchjr, 
engaged in perpetual hostility with the east, land inclined to peace and friendship 
with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople and France. The example of the 
Ommiades was imitated by the real or fictitious prc^eny of Ali, the Edrissites of 
Mauritania, and the mbre powerful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth 
century, the chair of Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or commanders of 
the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated 
each other, and aereeid only in a principle of discord, that a secretary is more 
odious and criminal thaA an unbeliever. (1) 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the Abbassides were 
never tempted to reside either in the birth-place or the city of the prophet. Da- 
mascus was disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Om- 
miades; and after some hesitatic^n, Aimansor, the brother and successor of Saffah, 
laid the foundations of Bagda^,(2) the imperial seat of his prosperity during a 
reign of five hundred years. (3) The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, about fifteen mites abovk the mini of Modain: the double wall was of a cir- 
cular form; and such was the rapid increase of a capital, now dwindled to a pro- 
vincial town, that the funeral of a popular saint might be attended by eight hun- 
dred thousand men and sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the adjacent vil- 
lages. In this city offieace,(4) amidst the riches of the east, the Abbassides soon 
disdained the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, and aspired to emulate 
the ma^ficence of the Persian kings. After his wars and buildings, Aimansor 
left behind him in gold and silver about thirty millions sterling;(5) and this trea- 
sure was exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son 
Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of dinars of gold. 
A pious and charitable motive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns and cara- 
vanseras, which he distributed along a measured i*oad of seven hundred miles; but 
his train of camels, laden with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of 
Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal banquet (6) The cour- 
tiers would surel)^ praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, who gave away 
four-fifths of the incomb of a province, a sum of two millions four hundred thou- 
sand gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size were showered on the head of 
the bnde,(7) and a lottery of lands and houses displayed the'capricious bounty of 
fortune. The glories of the court were brightened rather than impaired in the 
decline of the empire; and a Greek ambassador might admire or pity the mag|ni- 
ficence of the feeole Moctader. *« The caliph's whole army," says the historian 
Abulfeda, " both horse and foot, was under arms, which together made a body of 
one hundred and sixty thousand men. His state- officers, the favourite slaves, stood 
near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold and gems. Near 

(1) I shall tktt itop to refute the itrtnge erron and fancies of Sir William Temple, (his m'oirks, vol. iii. p. 371^ 
S74, (oetaTO edition) and Voltaire (Ifistoire Generate, e. 28. torn. ii. p. 124, ISS. edition de Laaranne,) coneemini: 
the divinon of the Saracen empire; The mistakes of Voluire proceeded ftoro the want of knowledge or re- 
flection: but Sir William was dee^Ted by a SpAsiih impovtor, who has framed ao apocryphal history of the con- 
qiirtt of Epnirk by tlic Arab^<, 

(2 J 1 hf gi ofjratiTier d'Aiivaie, rrBiiphmtr et le Ti^rP, p* 131—123.) and the orientalist d'Herbelot, (Biblio- 
Thf qiK'. p> \fi7, itiRj rti!t> lufflcc lar the knowtedi^P o? Rftf^ilprl. Oiir traTeiters, Pietro della Valle, torn. i. p. 
I55S— flSiR.} Tftvcrnif r, {(om. i* p. 230—251!.? Thc-rpnaf , fpurt ii. p. to9-.21S.) Otter, (torn. i. p. 162— 168.) and 
Xieh«Jir,(Voj-ai^e*-n Araht^^ TFjm. lu p*l39— S7i4 hiv*' iri!'ii only its deeay: and the Nnbian g««p»pher, (p. 
M^,) and ihc travel ling Jew, £pnj«min nt Tud* la, ( rrjnrn3rnim,p. 112— 123.) a Const. rEropereur, apud Ehu.*- 
vLr* ifi33) ire tlve anlv write rs i^f my nfqiifliintiineft whcj hiivfl kunwa Ba|(dad under the reifcn of the Abbassides. 

Ci) Iht^ foQTidalinmQr Bim^lnil vtnr luiA A. fl. 14 J, A. D. 702. Mostasem, the last of the Abbassides, wai 
taken an J prci to rltnili by thi' ^rnt jari, A. m* «i6, A. p. i^iK, ilie 20th of February. 

(4) MJ?dina i al Si I Pm, Ita r hI S atr i n * U rb» paci* ^ or, if ii mnre neatly compounded ^^ Byzantine writeiv, 
K'pi*'*-^^^'* (Trenojffili*.) TTw^ff ii wjne deipinit ennwrninEf ihe etymology of Bagdad, but the first syllable is 
a I la we it to «;^ifir ^ f^rdcn m ibc Fcriian lis^iij^ue; tht^ ipardtn of Dadj a Christian hermit, whose cell had been 
ih^e tuily habiTBliftn on (h** ftpnf. 

I'i ) liL'li q u it in ^ na rin lexprnr W% m i 3 ! in mil la itn Tf re 5* *?T <i mater et vicies millies mille aureos aureot. Elma- 
cin, Hish SiMi^ctii. f. IE6. 1 have rtekonrd ibeeokl piwei at fight shiliings, and the proportion to the silver as 
twelTc to one. But I will never answer for the numbers of Erpenios; and the Latins are scarcely above tho 
•avaees in the huAKuaee of aritbmetie. . . 

(0) D'Uerbelot, p. 530. Abaifcba, p. 154. Nivem Meccam apportavit, rem ibi ant nunquam aat ranssiiM 

(7) Abalfeda, p. 184. 189. deietibes the splendour aiMT liheimlity of Almamon. Miltoa has alluded to this or i* 
ental costom: 

—Or where the gorgeous east« with richest hann, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold. 
1 have nied the modem word lottery , to express the n^itsilla of the Roman eD)i>Gron, whiah eoUtre Co iflfine 
prize the ^.erfon who caught t]iem« as they were thrown isneng the ctdwd. 
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tJi^aiwireiCf«atboiisaiidtiiinicb9» four ihooMmd of them wbite, the gtaiMiigc r 
bk^k. The porters or door-keepers were m number seven hundred, Ban» 
^nd boatflb with the most superb oecorations, were seen swunmlng upon the Tir 
gris. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, in whioh were hun^ up thirtjr-ei^ 
tnousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which were of uOl 
embroidered with gold. The carpets on the floor were twentv-two thousand. A 
hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper to each lion, ( 1) Among the other 
spejqtades erf rare and stupendous luxury, was- a. tree of gold and silver ^nreadmg 
into eighteen large branches, on which, and on the lesser bou^is,. sat a ^wj^.f* 
birds, made of the same precious metals, as well as leaves ot the tree. While 
the machmery affected spontaneous motions, the several ^ds warbled thdr natu- 
ral harmony. Through this scene of magnificence, the Greek ambassador was 
led by the vizier to the foot of the caliph's throne. "(2) In the west, the Ort- 
miades of Spain supported, with equal pomp, the title of commander of the nw^ 
ful. Three miles mm Cordova; in honour of his favourite sultana, the third and 
greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, and gardens, of Zda- 
ra. Twenty-five years, and above three millions sterling were employed ^.™ 
founder: hb liberal taste invited the artists of Constantmople, the most nulM 
sculptors and architects of the age j and the buildings were sustained or adorned 
by twelve hundred columns of Spanish and African, of Greek and UaUan marble. 
The hall of audience was incrusted with gold and pearls, and a great baan in the 
centre was surrounded with the curious and costly figures ot birds and quad- 
rupeds. In a lofty pavilion of the gardens one of these basins and fountiuns, so 
deliehtfpl in a sultry climate, was replenished, not with vater, biit with the purest 
quiouilver. The seragHoof AbdaU*ahntan, his wives, concubines, and black eu* 
Duchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred persons; and he was attended to 
the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts and scimitars were stod- 
ded with gold. (3) * 

In a private condition, our deares are p«rpetually repressed by poverty and sub- 
ordination; but the lives and labours-of mBlions are devoted to the service of a de- 
spotic prince, whose laws are blin^y obeyed and whose wishes are instantly gra- 
tified. Our imagination is dazzled by the splendid picture^ and whatever may be 
the cool dictates of reason,, there are few among us who would obstinately refiise a 
trial of the comforts and the cares of royalty, it may ^erdore be of some use to 
borrow the experience of the same AbK^rahman, whose magnificence has per- 
haps excited our admiration and envy» and to transcribe an anth^itic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. ** I have now reigned 
above fifty years in victory or peace; beloved by my subjects,, dreaded by my ene- 
mies, and respected by my allies. Riches and nonours, power and pleasure, have 
waited on my call, nor does any earthly blesang appear to have been wanting to 
my felicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure and ge- 
nuine happiness which ^ve fallen to my lot: they amount to fourteen: — O mant 
place not thy confidence in this present world! "(4) The luxury of the caliphs, 
so useless to their private happiness, relaxed the nerves, amd terminated the pro- 
gress, of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual conquests had been the 
sole occupation, of the first successors of Mahomet; and after supplying thema^ves 
with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted to that 
salutary work. The Abbassides were impoverished by the multitude of thdr 
wants, and their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the great object of 
ambition, their leisure, their affections, the porwers of their mind, were (Averted 
by pomp and pleasure; the rewards of valour were embezzled by women and eifc- 
nucbs, and the royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of tne palace, A ^ 

' (1) When Bell of Antertaony (Trareli, toI. i. p. 99.) acoomptiued tke Entsian tmbaiMdor to the aodiaMeof 
the anCDrtiinafe Shah Huswlp of Penia, tM Uons were introduced to denote the power of the k^ orcv tto 
fiercest animals. 

(3) Abniredft.p.S37.d*HerbeIor,n. 509. Thiiemhats7watreeeiredatBatilad,AiH.S0S,A. Du917. lalhe 
Cf^J^ SlAi^r "^"lll^'!^^ ^^7 ^*'^ *^^ variations, die English trauhitual of the leened end nauUlte Mr* 
Hams of Salubury, (Pbilolo«ral Inquiries, p. 303, 364.) 

<») Cardonne Histoire de I'Afrique et de l' ^pagne, ton. i p. 330-336. A just idea of the taite anderahiteetaxe 
of the ArateMw of Spain, may be eoneei?ed from the dacriptioB and plates of theAUianibim orOriMte, 
(Swinbarne*liTrarels,p.l71— 188.) ^ *^ . 

(4) Cafdwme^toni. 1. p. 329, 330. Thla eonfhsdon^the eomplamts of SohmMHi of the Tanity of thk world (iCid 
Pr^prtTOrboie bat eloquent poemOMd the hanpy ten days of the emperor Seghed,CRamhler,iie.SIM,St&| 
will bemumphantly quoted by the detmcton of human li^ ITieir expeetetiont am commonly immmhiarj 
th«r ertimatet are seldom impartial. If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom I c«i «p9k wifk 
certainty,) my happy honrs have far exceeded, and far exceed, the leenty numben of the cafiph aCsSm flitf 
U&alt net scrapie to My that tnany of thtsi are due to the plJifinjlSSiSof the ptJ^^^pB^T^ 
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miUup temper 'was diffustd among the subjects of the caliph. ^ Thdr eicm eBt&iw 
siftsm wan softened by time and prosperity: they sought riches m the occupati^ 9& 
industry^ fame in the pursuits ot literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of do- 
mestic life. War was no longer the passion of the Saracens; and the increase ot 
pay, the repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure the posterity of Uiose 
voluntary champions who had crowded to the standard of Abubeker and Omar 
for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of the Moslems were confined 
to the interpretation of the Koran, and the cloquence-and poetry of their native 
tongue. A people contmually exposed to the dangers of the flfeld must esteem the 
heSing powers of medicine, or rather of surgery; but the starving physidans o£ 
Arabia murmured a complauit, that exefcise and temperance deprived them of 
the greatest part of their practice. (1) After their civil and domestic wars, the 
subjects of the Abbassides, awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisurcr 
and felt curiosity, for the acquisition of profane science. This spirit was first en- 
couraged by the caliph Almansor, who besides his knowledge of the Mahometan 
law, had applied himself with success to the study of astronomy. But When the 
sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, he completed tiie 
* designs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses from their andent seats. His 
ambassadors at Constantinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, a>Uectea 
the volumes of the Grecian science; at his command they were translated by the 
most slulful interpreters into the Arabic language; his subjects were exfcw)rted as- 
siduously to peruse these instructive writings; and the successor of Mahomet as- 
sisted with pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and disputations of the learnm* 
♦* He was not ignorant," says Abulpharagius, " that they are the elect of God, his 
best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their 
rational faculties." The mean ambition o( the Chinese and Turks may glory m 
the industry of their hands, or the indulgence of their brutal appetites. Yet these 
dexterous artists must view with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and pyramids 
of the cells of a bee-hive :(2) these fortitudmous heroes are awed by the supcnor 
fierceness of the lions and tigers; and in their amorous enjoyments, they are much 
inferior to the vigour of the grossest, and most sordid of the quadrupeds. 1 he 
teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a world, whichj 
•without thdr aid, would again sink in ignorance and barbarism. (3) The zeal 
and curiosity of Almamon were imitated by succeedmg princes of the Ime of Ab- 
bas: their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades-of Spam, were the 
patrons of the learned, as well as the commanders of the faithful: the same rwal 
prerogative was daimed by their independent emirs of the provinces: and tiieir 
emulation diffused the taste and the rewards of science from Samarcand and Bokhara 
to Fez and Cordova. The vizier of a sultan consecrated a sum of two hmidrea 
thousand pieces of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, which he en- 
dowed with an annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. The froite of wstruc- 
tion were communicated, perhaps at different times, to six thousand disciples oJi 
every degree, from the son of the noble to that of the mechanic: a sufficient al- 
lowance was provided for the indigent scholars; and the merit or mdustry of the 
professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In every city the productions ot 
Arabic literature were copied and collected by the curiosity of the studious, and 
the vanity of the rich, A private doctor refused the invitation of the sult^ ot 
Bobhara, because the carriage of his books would have reqmred four hundred 
camels. The royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one hundred thousand 
manuscripts, degantly transcribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, with- 
out jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. Yet this collection must ^pear 
jnoaerate, if we can believe that the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library ot 
six hundred thousand volumes, forty-four of which were employed in the mere 

41) TlieGnlwU«»(p.£S,flO n-EaUns Xhe coftifcrsiition of Mitioinet and a pliTrkiaq* fEpuioL H«iaiidnt, in Fa- 
^ndiu,BiVIioUGKee. torn, i, p. in.) The nmnhei hijuielf wdi tkiHed in ibf art of m^rfitinc; iiutf G*fiinfrg 
Vicde Mabomrt, torn. ill. p, 3134— 4DJj Im j^ivonan I'uract cf the aphoriirnsi which are «it»m rmatr ixi ojiinc. 

est) See their ttUrioui m oh it re i u i e hi Reau nmr, ( HJ*t. dffi I niccti, lom. t. UKmat re S.J 1 h e«# n eiapim »v# 
closed by » ornmid; the niipU i ot [he ihrce i dei of a. limWar i>yr:iiiilrt, mch ai wtiold acMmpkih ihL ^v^en tp j 
with the tinalleet qnaniiiy pcmible of mfttrrinli, wen^ .ktermlned by d mjithfmatniiflft* at onr ^""3^^ ">'ji 
Sitoe dwroet twenty-dx uibHtei fnc thft Jar^jur, my^u^ dp^rtftti thirty^t^rt iinnuie! for the amalk-F. llje acftjal 
BiOMlneis^one hundred and ninedri?rce5 tweiity-dght rninutw. levtioty dei^reifi thirtj-twiiinina^. let ihit 
perfect harmony raiMt ih^ vrork at tfie «|>™»<f onhi; artiitMhe t>^""^" "•^^'^^"^"f.^F^^TJ'l!?^.'^™^ 
*(3) Saed Bbn Ahnw^l, Kndhl of Totedo. w ho died A. H. 4u2. A- D. 106^, hi. famisht'd Ahulphai-a^tii.CDjowt, 
nJw.) with thU curioi]. R*iiit(tf. »i well a^ wit], lEne text of Poi^ck'a Sp«jnii«i Hutmrj^ Ar^aro ^^ A nomh^i? 
of IM^jfary ane^sdotes of |vb jJui(^iJh«r*, physkiiil^i StCLU'llo iKve fftmnsftefl nr!0Pt ttch *altptift«mlllc pffflotTi^t 
jtoent of ,XUe dTOAties tf A5uli>|^iin^ii3i. 
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catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, witR the adjacent towns of Malaga, Almena, 
and Murcia, had given birth to more than three hundred writet^ and above se- 
venty public libraries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian kingdom. The 
aee of Arabian learning contmned about five hundred years, till the great irruption 
of the Mogulsi and was coeval with the darkest and most slothful period of Eu- 
ropean annals; but since the sun of science has arisen in the west, it should seem 
that the oriental studies have languished and dedined.(l) 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the far ^ater part of 
the innumerable volumes were possessed only of local value or imagmary merit (2) 
The shelves were <?rowded with orators atod poets, whose style was adapted to 
the taste and manners of their countrjrmen: with general and partial histories, 
which each revolving generation supplied with a new harvest of perscms and 
events; with codes and commentaries of jurisprudence, which derived their au- 
thority from the law of the prophet; with the interpreters of the Koran, and or- 
thodox tradition; and with the whole theologjical tribe, polemics, mystics, scho- 
lastics, and moralists, the first or the last of writers, according to the different esti- 
mate, of sceptics or believers. The works of speculation or science may be reduced 
to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and phjrsic. The ss^^es 
of Greece were translated and illustrated in the Arabic language, and some trea- 
tises, now lost in the original, have been recovered in the versions of the east,(3y 
-Which possessed and studied the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonins, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen. ^4) Among the ideal systems, 
which have varied with the lashion d the times, the Arabians adopted the philo- 
sophy of the Stagirite, alike intelligible or alike obscure for the readers of every 
age. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and his allegorical genius is too closely blended 
with the language and religion of Greece. After the fell of that religion, the Pe- 
ripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in the controversies of the 
oriental sects; and their founder was long afterward restored by the Mahometans 
of Spain to the Latin schools. (5) The physics, both of the Academy and the Ly- 
cxum, as they are built, not on observation, but on aipiment, have retarded the 
progress of real knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or finite spirit, have too 
often been enlisted in the service of superstition. But the human faculties are for- 
tified by the art and practice of dialectics; the ten predicaments of Aristotle col- 
lect ana methodize our ideas, (6) and his syllogism is the keenest weapon of dis- 
pute. It was dexterously wielded in the schools of the Saracens, but as it is more 
effectual for the detection of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not sur- 
prising that new generations of masters and disciples should still revolve in the 
same circle of logical argument. The mathematics are distinguished by a pecu- 
liar privilege, that, in the course of ages, they may always advance, and can ne- 
ver recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not misinformed, was resumed in 
the same state by the Italians of the fifteenth century; and whatever may be the 
origin of the name, the science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus 
by the modest testimony of the Arabs themselves. (7) They cultivated with more 
success the sublime science of astronomy, which elevates the mind of man to dis- 

(1) These litartry anecdotes are borrowed frara the Bibliotheca Arabico*Hifpana, (torn. ii. p. 38. 71. 201, SOS.) 
Iieo Afirieanm, (de Arab. Medieu et Philoaophif, in Fabric Bibliot. Graec. torn. xiii. p. 3$9— 398, partioQiariy 
274) and Renaudot, (Hut. Patriareh. Alex. p. 274, 375. 536, 537.) besides the chronological remarks of AboJp&f 

(2) The Arabic catalogue of (he Eseorial will ^ire a just idea of the proportion of the classes. In the librarr 
of Cairo, the MSB. of astronomy and medicine amounted to sis thousand five hondicd, with two fair slobet, the 
one of brass, the other of silver. (Bibliot Arab. Hisp. torn. i. p. 417.) 

(3) As for instance, the flfUi, sisth, and seventh bookt (theeiehth is still wantinfir) of the Conic Seeiiom of 
ApoUonios Perneus, which were printed from the Florence MSS. 1661. (Fabric. Bibliot. Oraee. torn, ii.^ 
559.) Yet thetiftH book had been previously restored by the mathematical divination of Viviana. (See Jus 
elof^ in Fontenelle, torn. ▼. p. 59, &e.) 

(4) The merit of these Arabic vertiona is freely discussed bv Renaodot. (Fabric. Bibliot. Gr«e. torn, i, p. 
812—810.) and piously defended by Gasira. (Bibliot. Arab, kispana, torn. i. p. 238—240.) I^lost of thevor* 
sions of Plato, Aristotl^, Hippocrates, Galen, &c. are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the Nestoriansect. who 
flourished at Bagda^ in the court of the caliphs, and died A. D. 876. He was at the head of a school or maat' 
factory of translations, and the works of his sons and disciples were published under his name. See AhvlplM* 
rai^ns. (Dynast, p. 88. lis. 171—174. and Apud Asseman, Bibliot Orient torn. ii.p. 438.) d' Herbdot, (Bi- 
Kot. Orientate, p. 456.) Asseman, (Bibliot. Orient tom. iii. p. 164.) and Casiri, (Bibliot Arab. Htspaaa, torn. i. p. 
238, be. 251. 280-290. 902. 304, &e.) 

(5) See Mosheim, Institut Hist Eccles. p. 181. 214. 236. 257. 315. 338. 396. 438, &c. 

(6) The roost elegant commentary on the Catcfi^ories or Predicament! of Aristotle may be fonnd io the Phil^ 
lophical ArranKemenU of Mr. James Harris (I<ondoo, 1775, in octavo,) who laboured to revive the stoAiet of 
Grecian literature and philosophy. 

(7) Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 8 1. 222. Bibliot Arab. Hist. torn. ii. p. 370, 371. In quern (say* the primate 
of the Jacobites) «i immittnt se lector, oceanum^ hoc in genere (atgebne) inveniet The time of Diopbamfes 4t 
Alexandria is unknown, but his six books are still extant, and have been Qlustrated by the Greek Pluudei and 
the Frenchman Mtxiriac. (F«bric« Bibliot Grsee. toip. iv, p. i2r-!5.) 
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tlain his diminutive planet aad momentatr existence. The costly instruments of 
observation were supplied by the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chaldeans 
still afforded the same si)acious level, Uie same unclouded horizon. In the plains 
of Sinaar, and a second time in those of Cu£a, his mathematicians accurately mea- 
sured a de^e of the great circle of the earth, and determined at twenty-four 
thousand miles the entire circumference of our globe. (1) From the reign of the 
Abbassides to that of the grand-children of Tamerlane, the stars without the aid 
of glasses, were diligently observed; and the astronomical tables(2) of Bagdad, 
Spain, and Samarcand, correct some minute errors, without daring to renounce 
the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards the discovery of the 
solar system. In the eastern courts, the truths of science could be recommended 
only by ignorance and folly, and the astronomer would have been disregarded, 
had he not debased his wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology. (3) 
But in the science of medicine, the Arabians have been deservedly applauded. 
The names of Mesua and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the 
Grecian masters: in the city of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physicians were 
licensed to exercise their lucrative profession ;(4) in Spain, the life of the catholic 
princes was intrusted to the skill ot the Saracens,(5) and the school of Salerno, 
with their legitimate offspring revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the 
healing art (6) The success of each professor must have been influenced by per- 
sonal and accidental causes; but we may form a less fandful estimate of their ge- 
neral knowledge of anatomy, (7) botany, (8) and chemistry, (9) the three-fold basis 
of their theory and practice. A superstitious reverence for the dead confined both 
the Greeks and the Arabians to the dissection of apes and quadrupeds; the more 
solid and visible parts were known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of 
the human frame was reserved for the microscope and the injections of modem 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the discoveries of the torrid zone might 
enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. Some traditionary 
knowledge might be secreted in the temples and monasteries of Egypt; much use- 
ful experience had been acquired in the practice of arts and manufactures; but 
. the science of chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the industry of the Sa- 
racens. They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes of distilla- 
tion, analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of nature; tried the distinction 
and affinites of alkalis and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into soft 
and salutary medicines. But the most eager search of Arabian chemistry was the 
transmutation of metals, and the elixir of immortal health ; the reason and the for- 
tunes of thousands were evaporated in the crucibles of alchymy, and the consum*^ 
mation of the great work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, fable, and 
superstition. . • 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal benefits of a familiar in- 
tercourse with Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, the purity of taste, 
and the freedom of thought. Confident in the riches of their native tongue, the 

(1) Ahulfeda (Aniwi. Moslem, p. 210, 211. vers. Re'iske) deteribes that operation •ceordini^ to Ibn Chalecaa 
•nd the best hhturiarM. lliis degree most accuratelv contains two hundred thousand roTal or Ha*.heinite cu- 
bits, which Arabia had derired from the sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancienf 
cubit is repeated four hundred times in each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to indicate the primitive and 
tinirersal measures of the east. See the Metrologie of the labonous M. Paucton, p. 101—105. 
P (8) See the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begb, with tlie preface of Dr. Hyde, in the first rolume of Lie 
Syntagma Dissertationom, Oxon. 1707. 

(3) The truth of astrology wm allowed by Albomazar, and the best of the Arabian astronomers, who drew 
their roost certain predictions, not from Venus and Mercury, but fVom Jupiter and the sun. (Abolpharag. 
Dynast, p. lOi— 103.) For the state and science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardin. (Voyages en Perse, 
torn. iii. p. l02~203.) 

(4) BibKot. Aribico-Uispana, torn. i. p. 438. The original relates a pleasant tale, of an ignorant but hannlesi 
practitioner. 

(5) In tbe year 056, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon was cured by the physicians of Cordova. (Mariana, lib. 
▼iil. c. 7. torn. i. p. Sis.) 

(6) Thesdiool of Salerno, and the introduction of -the Arabian sciences into Italy, are dbeussed with learn- 
inK andjndgment bf Muratori, (A ntiqniut. Italias Medii Mvi, torn. iii. p. 9J3— 940.) and Oiannone. (Istori* 
Cirth di Napoti, torn. iL p. 110—127.) 

(7) See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton. (Reflections on ancient and mbdem Learning, p. 
308—256.) Hit reputation has been unworthily depreciated by tbe wits in the controversy of Boyle and Bent- 
ley* 

(8) Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, torn. i. p. 275. Al BeiUiar of Malaga, their greatest botanist, had travelled into Af- 
rica, Persia, and India. 

(0) Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, ▼ol. i. p. 17. 8tc.) allows the original merit of tbe Arabians. Yet he 
quotes the modest confcMion of the famous Geber of the ninth century, (d*Herbelot, p. $17.) that he had dnwn 
most of his science, perhaps of the transmnUiion of metals, from the ancient sages. Whatever might be tbe 
origin or extent of their knowl^ge, the arts of ehemiitnr and alebymy appear to have been known in Egypt at 
leatt tlireebondred years before Mahomet. (WottonS Refletniofis, p. 121—133. Fftow, Recherchei stir lea 
^CTTptiens et les ChinofSs, torn, l, p. 370—429.) 
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I diadaiiiedtiieitiid/ of anf foreign idkni. The Greek iiKeipretenwem 
^loien mmoiig their Christuui MbiecU; thef formed the translatioos, aometimeft 
oi theorigiafil text^ more frequently perhaps on a Syriac ver«on; and in the crowd 
fiC aKrooomert and phyndansy there is no example of a poet, an orator, or evea 
an hittorian, being taught to qieak the language cC the Saracen8.(l) The mytho- 
logy of Homer would hare provoked the abhorrence of those stem fanatioft; thef 
cpiseMcd in lacy ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, and the provinces a£ 
Carthage and Rome: thelheroea of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oUivion; and 
^ history of the world before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the pa- 
triarchs^ the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the Greek and 
Itaftin schools may have fixed in our minds a standard of exclusive taste; and I am 
not forward to condemn the literature and judgments of naUons, of whose language 
I am i|;norant Yet I know that the classics have much to teach, and I believe that 
the orientals have much to learn: the temperate dignity of style, the graceful pro- 
portions of art, Uie forms of vinble and intellectual beauty, the just delineation of 
character and passion, the rhetoric of narrative and argument, the regular fabric 
«f epic and dramatic poetrv.(2} The influence of truth and reason is of a less 
ambiguous complexion. The pnilosophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed the bless- 
ines and asserted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral and po- 
litical writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters of eastern de^xytisro, 
difl^ised a liberal spirit of inquiry and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian ^^ 
to sui^>ect that their caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor. (3) Tne 
instinct of superstition was alarmea by the introduction even of the abstract sci- 
ences; and the more rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash and pemidoos 
curiosity of Almamon.(4) To the thirst of mar^rdom, the vision of paradise^ 
and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe the invindble enthusiasm of the 
prince and people. And the sword of the Saracens became less formidable, when 
their youtii was drawn away from the camp to tiie college, when the armies of the 
fkithful presumed to read and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was 
jealous of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the baii>arians 
0f theeast(5} 

la the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides, the Greeks had stolea 
the opportunity of avendng their wrongs, and enlarging their limits. But a severe 
retribution was enacted by ^^^^di, the third caliph of the new dynasty, who seized 
in lus turn the favourable opportunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and Con- 
stantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. An army of ninety-five thousand 
Persians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the 
command of Harun,(6) or Aaron, the second son of the commander of the foith- 
f uL His encampment on the op[>o^te heiglits of Chrysopolis or Scutari, informed 
Irene, in her psuiace of Constantinople, of the loss of her troops and provinces. 
%Vith the consent or connivance of their sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ig- 
nominious peace; and the exchan|;e of some royal gifts could not disguise the an- 
nual tribute of seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Roman 
empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced into (he midst of a distant and 
hostfle laiid: their retreat was solicited by the promise of faithful guides and j^- 
tifiil matkets; and not a Greek had courage to whisper, that their weary fovces 
tnight be surrounded and destroyed in their necessary passage between a slippciy 
mountain and the river Sangarius. Five years after this expedition, Harun ascend- 
ed the throne of lus fiaither, and his elder brother; the most powerful and vigoroot 

fl) A1nlpbtncliis,CD7iiait. ^fi5.i48.)mentioma5yr^Teniono , , . ^ ^ 

Cbitetian nkroimepf mount Cibftnii*, who pnrffened Mtronomy »t Roha or Bdewa* towards the cmI at i 



I of Homer** |wo poems, by 1 

, . ^ jt Roha or Bdewa, towards t] 

«iehth eentury. Hii work would be a literary euriotity. I have read somewhere, but I do not be&efi^ dM 
Flmaroh*! LWes woe transfaited into Ta ricish for the use of Mahomet the Second. 

Z on Asiatic Poetry, (Loii|% 
t preKnt, in thaaBMwfqrfr 

-. i -. - ' ' , praise which be hat Iwmiail 

4m the orientals. 

(3) Among the Aaabian phihnophers, Arerroes has been accused of despising the religion of the Jewa* fta 
ChmtiM|it and the Mahometans, (See hb article in Bayle*s Dictionary.) Each of tliese sects wooM anaiMlMI 



In two ifMOnees out of three, his contempt was reasonable. 

) Oisf «Xo$ m-nmv 

~ IS, Who retetes howmanftallT the ^ 

I expr|9*ed almost in the same words by the 



(4) lyilerbelot, Bibliotheque Orient ale, p. 146. 
lie. Ceoenusy i». MS, who retetes how manfhuy the emperor refused a nathematieian to the im^mmm^mk 



«1Rm of the caKph Ahnamon. This absurd scruple is 
«f Thcophance, (Seriptores post Theophanem, p. 118.) 

CB),8ee the reign and^eharacter of Harun al Ilashid,in ^ Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 431. 43S. mkr Idb] 
jpartftle; and^in the rehrtiTaaTtielcs to which M. d'Herbelot lefhn. lliat learned tSikctm hoXm M 
^a»(HDftH^tn^theadi»t»lchroAiclnor{hdriimru€t^ ^!^ 
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inonarch of -his race illustrious iti the west, as the ally of Charlemagne, and fami- 
liar to the most childish readers, as the perpetual hero of the Arabian Tales. 
His title to the name of M Raahid (the Just) is sullied by the extirpation of the 
generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides; yet he could listen to the complaint 
of a poor widow who had been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, in a passage 
of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment of God aiw 
posterity. His court was adorned with luxury and science; but in a reign of three- 
and-twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; 
nine times he performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight times he iuTaded the ter- 
ritories of tlje Romans; and as often as they declined the payment of the tribute, 
- they were taught to feel that a month of depredation was more costly than a year 
of submission. But when the unnatural mother of Constantine was deposed and 
banished, her successor Nicephorus resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude 
ajid disgrace. The epistle ot the emperor to the caliph was pointed with an allu- 
sion to the game of chess, which had already spread from Persia to Greece. ** The 
queen," he spoke of Irene, •* considered you as a rook and herself a pawn. That 
pusillanimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to 
fiave exacted fi^om the barbarians. Restore therefore the fmits of your injustice, 
or abide the determination uf the sword." At these words the ambassadors cast 
a bundle of swords before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the menace, 
and drawing his Scimitar, Barmamah^ a weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he 
cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without turning the edge, or endanger- 
ing the temper of his blade. He then dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity; 
**in the name of the most merciful God, Harun al I^ashid, commander of the faith- 
ful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbe- 
lieving mother. Thoii shalt no^hear, thou shalt behold my reply." It was writ- 
ten in characters of blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia, and the warlike cele- 
. rity of the Arabs could only be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of re- 
pentance. The triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to 
nis favourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates :(1) but the distance of five hun- 
dred miles, and the inclemency of the season, encouraged his adversary to violate 
• the peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold and rapid march of the com- 
mander of the faithful, who repassed, in the depth of winter, the snows of mount 
Taurus: his stratagems ef policy and war were exhausted; and the perfidious 
Greek escaped with three wounds from a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of submission, and the 
caliph was resolved on victory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand regular 
€oldiers received pay, and were inscribed in the military roll; and above three hun- 
dred thousand persons of every denomination marched under the black standard 
of the Abbassides. They swept the surface of Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and 
Ancyra, and invested the Pontic Heraclea, (2) once a flourishing state, now a pal- 
try town; at that time capable of sustaining in her antique walls a month's siege 
against the foi^ces of the east. The ruin was complete, the spoil was ample; but 
if Harun had been conversant with Grecian story, he would have regretted the 
6tatue of Herculus, whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion's 
hide, were sculptured in massy gold. The progress of desolation by sea and land, 
from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the emperor Nicephorus to re- 
tract his haughty defiance. In the new treaty the ruins of Heraclea were left 
for ever as a lesson and a trophy; and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his three sons. (8) Yet this plurality of 
lords might contribute to remove the dishonour of the Roman name. After the 
death of their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved ii> civil discord and tlie 
conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged in the restoration of do- 
mestic peace and the introduction of foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the Stammerer at Constan- 

(1) For the situation of Racca. the old Nicephoifiuro, consult d'Anville (L'Eiiphraje et le Ti^re, p. 2i— 27.) 
The Arabian Nights repi-eient Harun al RaUiid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He respected the royal seat 
of the Abbassides, but the vices of the inhabirants had driven him from tberity (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167.) 

(2) M. i). Toumefoct, in his coasting- voyage from Constantinople to Trebizond, passed a night at Heraclea 
or Eregri. His eye surveyed the present state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city (Voyage du Le- 
vant, toro. iii. lettre 16, p. 23—35.) We have a separate history of Heraclea in the fragmente of Memnon, v^hich 
ape preserved by Photius. 

(3} The wars of Uarun al Kashtd against the Roman empire, are related by Theophancs (384', 385. 391. 29d, 
407,408.,) Zonaras (torn. ii. lib. 15, p. 115. 124.,) Cedrenus (p. 477, 478.,) Kutjcliihs (AnNaT. tom.ii. p.407.,) 
Blmacin (Hist. Samcen, p. 13tJ, 151, 152.) Abulpiiaragius,(Oynas.t. jJ» 1 J7, Ml.; and Atwl£ejla) (P* 156. 148'»1Q9C) 

Vol. m. ' • .z'i 
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tinople^ tlie isls^dd of Crete(l) and Sicily were subdued bv the^Arabs. lUt 
former of these conquests is disdained by their own writers, wnc were ignorant tf 
the fame of Jupiter and Minos; but it has not been overlooked by the Byzantine 
historians, who now begin to cast a clearer light on the affairs of their own times. (2) 
A band of Andalusian volunteers, discontented with the climate or government of 
Spain, explored the adventures of the sea; but as they sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty galleys, Uieir warfare must be branded with the name of piracy. As the 
subjects and secretaries of the white party, they might lawfully invade the domi- 
nions of the black C£diphs. A rebellious faction introduced them into Alexandriaj(S) 
they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the moscns, 
sold above six thousand Cl^ristian captives, and maintained their station in the 
capital of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the forces and the presence of Al- 
mamon himself. From the mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and 
sea-coasts both of the Greeks and Moslems were exposed to their depredations; 
they saw, they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, and soon returned with 
forty galleys to a more serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over the land 
fearless and unmolested; but when they descended with their plunder to the sea- 
' shore, their vessdy^wcrc m fiztmcs, tind their chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself 
the author of the mischief. Their clamours ^ccusetf lilsr mwhwiwror treachery: 
*• Of what do you complain?" replied the crafty emir. *'I have brought you to a 
land flowing with milk and honey. Here is your true country; repose from yonr 
toils, and forget the l>arren place of your nativity. — ^And our wives and children? 
—Your beauteous captives will supply the place of your wives, and in their em- 
braces you will soon become the fathers of a new progeny." The first habitation 
was their camp, with a ditch ^nd rampart, in the bay of Suda; but an apostate 
monk led them to a more desirable position in tl^ eastern parts; and the name of 
Candax, their fortress and colony, has been extended to the whole island, wider 
the corrupt and modern api)ellatiGn of Candia, The hundred cities of the age of 
Minos were diminished to thirty; and of these, only one, most probably Cydonk, had 
courage to retain the substance of freedom and the profession of ChristianitjC The 
Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the timbers ot monnt 
Ida were launched into the main. During a hostile period of one hundred aad 
thirty-eight years, the princes of Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses and ineffectual arms. * • 

The loss of Sicily(4) was occasioned by an act of superstitious rigour. An 
amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sentenced by the em- 
peror to the amputation of his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason and 
policy of the Saracens of Africa; and soon returned with the imperial purple, ^ 
fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and ten thousand 
foot. They landed at Mazara near the ruins of the ancient Selinus; but after some 

Eartial victories, 6yracuse(5) was delivered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain 
efore her walls,, and his African friends were reduced to the necessity of feedfeK 
on the flpsh of their own horses. In their turn they were relieved by a powerfin 
re-«nforcement of their brethren of Andalusia: the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commodious harbour of Palermo was chosen 
for the seat of the naval and military power of the Saracens, Syracuse preserved 
about fifty years the faith which she had sworn to Christ and to C«8ar. In ^^ 
last and fatal siege, her citizens displayed some remnant of the spiiit which ba^ 

(1) The authors from whom I have learned the most of the aneient and modern state of Creie, are Brian (tt* 
nervations, &c. <.iii.— xx. Paris, 1555.,) Touniefort (Voyage du Levant, torn. i. Iettre2el3.,)andMwinii 
(Crcta, in his works, torn. iii. p. 343—544.) Although Crete is styled by Homer lI'sifM, by DionvMUs xflw^ »• 
3»M> cu£oTo;, I cannot coneeive that mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, in fertility, the greater pMt 
of Spain. 

(2) The most authentic K^A circumstantial intelU^nce is obtained from the four books of the Continuation ■ 
Thcophanes, compiled by the pen or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the life of hiiftite 
Basil the Macedonian (ScriptDres post Theophanem, p. 1—162. a Francis. Combesis, Paris, 1685.) Theloatf 
Crete and Sicily is related, fib. ii. p. 46—52. To these we may add the secondary evidence of Joseph OtneAH 

ilib. ii<^' 21. Venet. 1733.,) George Cedrenus (Compend. p. 506— 508m) and John Scylitzet Curopalata QkW 
raron. Anna). Eccles. A.D. 827. no. 24. &e.) But the modern Greeks are such notorious plagmrie*»ufttl 
should only quote a plurality of names. 

(3) Renaudot CHist. Patriarch. Aex. p. 251—256, 268-270.) has described the ravages of the Andahiiili 
Arabs in Egypt, but has forgot to connect them with the conquest of Crete. 

(4) Aj)A.o» (says the continuator of Theophanes, lib; ii. |», 51.) ^e rttvr* (F»<piTr»ra *»i ar\arrMcamf6» n tw 
y^^n<r* %toyvjiirr'M «»« s*s yjttf*? sK^owrct t)/««v. 'C his history of the loss of Sicily is no longer extant. Bfaittao 
(Annal d'ltalia, torn. vii. p. 7. 19. 21, &c.) has added some clrcunn stances from the Kalian chronicles. 

(5) The splendid and interesting Tragedy oi'Tancrede would adapt itself raujch better to this epoel 
the date (A. D. 100*) which Voltaire himself has chosen. But I must gently reproadi the poet* te n 
into the Greek subjects the "pirit of moctem katighls and anjjient repub&iim. 
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> formerly remsted the powers of Athens and Carthage. They stood above twenty 
days against the battering-rams and catafiuUa, the mines and tortoises of the be- 
siegers; and the place might have been relieved if the manners of the imperial 
fleet had not been detained at Constantinople in building a church to the Vir^n 
Mary, The deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged in chams 
from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subten*aneous dungeon, and exposed to the 
hourly peril of death or apostacy. His pathetic, and not inelegant complaint, may 
be reaa as the epitaph of his country, f 1) From the Roman conquest to this final 
calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive isle of Ort)^gea, had insensibly 
declined. Yet the relics were still precious; the plate of the cathedral weighed 
live thousand pounds oiisilver; the entire spoil, was computed at one million of 
pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand pounds sterling,) and the captives 
must outnumber the seventeen thousand Christians who were transjjorted from 
the sack, of Tauromenium into African servitude. In Sicily the religion and lan- 
;^age of the Greeks were eradicated; and such was the docility of the rising gene- 
ration, that fifteen thousand boys were circumcised and clothed on the same day 
with the son of the Fatimite catoh. The Arabian squadrons issued from the har- 
bours of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis; a hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and 
Campania were attacked and pillaged; nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended 
by the name of the Cssars and aposUes. Had the Mahometans been united, Italy 
must have fallen an easy and glorious accession to the empire of the prophet. But 
the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority in the west; the Aglabites and Fati- 
mites usurped the provinces of Africa; their emirs of Sicily aspired to indepen- 
dence; and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to a repetition c^ 
predatory inroads. (2) 

In the sufferings of*^ prostrate Italy, th*e name of Rome awakens a solemn and 
mournful recollection. A fleet of Saracens from the African coast presumed to 
enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to approach a city which even yet, m her fallen 
state, was revered as the metropolis of the Christian world. The gates and ram- 
parts were guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs and temples of St. Peter 
and St. Paul were left exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostitfi 
way. Their invisible sanctity had protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, 
ana the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the gospel and the legend; and 
their rapacious spirit was approved and animated by the precepts of the Koran. 
The Christian idols were stripped of their costly offerings; a silver altar was torn 
away from the shrine of St reter; and if the bodies or the buildings were left en- 
tire, their deliverance must be imputed to the haste, rather than the scruples, of 
the Saracens. In their course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and be* 
sieved Gayeta; but they had turned aside from the walls of Rome, and» by their 
divisions, the capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca. The same 
danger still impended on the heads of the Roman people; and their domestic force 
was unet^ual to the assault of an African emir. They claimed the protection of 
their Latm soverei^; but the Carlovingian standard was overthrown by a detach- 
ment of the barbarians: they meditated the restoration of the Greek emperors; 
but the attempt was treasonable, and the succour remote and precarious. (3) Their 
distress appeared to receive some aggravation from the death of their spiritual 
and temporal chief; but thepressing emergency superseded the forms and intrigues 
of an election; and the unanimous choice of pope Leo the Fourth (4) was the safety 
d the church and city. This pontiff was born a Roman; the courage of the first 
ages of the republic glowed in his breast; and, amidst the ruins of his country, he 
stood erect, like one of the firm and loftv columns that rear their heads above the 
fragments of the Roman forum. The first days of his reign were consecrated to 
the purification and removal of relics, to prayers and processions, and to all the 

(1) ThcxtftrrativeorlamentatioB of TUeodosiua it trftmcribed and illmtrated byPagi. (eridca.tom.S. p. 
719, &e.) Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 69, 70. p. 100—193.) mentioni the lots of Syracuse 
•od the triumph of the demons. 

(a) Tbeextractf from the Arnbie histories of SicUy are );:iT«u in Abuireda,(Annal. Moslem, p. 271— 273.) and 
in the first volume of Muratori's Scriptores Rerum Italiearum. M. de Guisnet (Hist, dei Huns, torn. i. p. S6S, 
Sf4.) has added some important facts. 

(«) One of the most emin«>i>t Romans (Gratianus, majfister militnra et Romani palatti snperista) xna accused 
of declaring, Quia Franci nihil nav'in boni faciunt, neque adjtitorium praebent, sed magis quee nostra sunt rio- 
lenter tollunt. Qaare non adveeamus Orsecoa, et cum eis foedHS pacis componentes, Francoruru rege met gen- 
tem de nostro rearno et dominatione expeilimus? Anastasius in J.«one IV. p. 199. 

(4) Voltaire (Hist. Generate, torn. 3. c. 33. p. 184.) appears to lie remarkably struck wiili the character of 

i.eo IV. I have borrowed his general expression^ uut the si^t of ite forum h^ famiffaed me with c 

dinfhct ariti iiV^y image^ 
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fitoiemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the imagxnsltioB» rfhd rfe-' 
store the hopes, of the multitude. The public defence had been long neglected,- 
not from the presumption of p^ace, but from the distress and poverty of the times* 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the shortness of his leisure would allow^. 
the ancient walls were repaired by the command of Leo; fifteen towers; in the 
most accessible stations, w3i*e built or renewed; two of these commanded on eiUier 
ndethe Tiber; and an iron chain was drawn across the stream to impede the as- 
cent of a hostile navy. The Romans were assured of a short respite by the wel- 
come news, that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, and that a part of the enexny> 
with their saciilegious plunder, had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon burst upm them with redoubled 
ti^ence. The Aglabite,(l) who reigned in Africa, had" inherited from his father a 
treasure and an army: a fleet of Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment m the 
harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen mile» 
from the city; and their discipline and numbers appeared to threaten^ not a tran- 
sient inroad, but a serious design of conquest and dominion. But the vigilance of. 
Leo had formed an alliance with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free and 
maritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi; and in the hour ©f danger, thdr 
gallevs appeared in the port of Ostia, under the command of Caesarius, the son of 
the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who had already vanquished the 
fleets of the Saracens. With his principal companions, Caesarius was Invited to 
the Lateran palace, and the dexterous pontiff affected to inquire their errand, and 
to accept with joy and surprise their providential succour. The city hand^ in ^ 
arms, attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his gerterous 
deliverers. They kissed his feet, reccive4 the cx)mmunion with martial devotion, 
and listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same God who had supported St. Peter 
and St^Paul on the waves of the sea, would strengthen the hands of hischam^ 
pions against the adversaries of his holy name. After a similar prayer, and with* 
eaual resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attach of the Christian galleys, 
which preserved their advantageous station along the coast. The victory inclined 
tq|the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided in their favour by a 
sudden tempest, which confounded the skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. 
The Christians were sheltered in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 
scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands of a hostile shore. 
Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger, neither found nor deserved mercy 
at the hands of their implacable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet reduced the 
dangerous multitude of captives^ and the remainder was more usefuUv employed, 
to restore the sacred edifices which they had attempted to subvert. * -The pontiff, 
at the head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at the shrines ^ 
the apostles; and among the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of 
pure and massy silver were suspended round the altar of the fishermen of Galilee. 
The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the defence and ornament cS Uic 
Roman state. The churches were renewed and embellished; near four thousand 
pounds of silver were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; and his sanctu- 
ary was decorated with a plate of gold the weight of two hiindred and sixteai 
pounds, embossed with the portraits of the pope and emperor, and encircled with 
a string of pearls. Yet this vain magnificence reflects less glory on the character 
of Leo, than the paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ame- 
m; and transported the wandering inhabitants of Centumcellse to his new founda- 
tion of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore. (2) By his liberality a colony of 
Gorsicans, with their wives and children, was planted in the station of Porto at the 
mouth of the Tiber: the falling city was restored for their use, the fields and vine- 
yards were divided among the new settlers: their first efforts were assisted by a 
gift of horses and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge against the 
Saracens, swore to live and die under the standard of St. Peter. The nations of 
.the west and north who visited the threshold of the apostles, had gradually formed 
the large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and their various habitations were 
^ distinguished, in the language of the times, as ^esc/iooia of the Greeks and Goths, 
of the Lombards and Saxons* But this venerable spot was still open to sac^legious 

(0. Be Guignes, Hist. Generale d« Huns, tom. 1. p. 3W, S64. Cardonne, Hist, de l*Afriqiie et d» P£ua««e. 
»o«» la Domination de« Arabc«, tom. 2, p. 24, 33. I obserre, and caooot reconcile, the diffefence of these wnterr 
IB the succession of tlie A giabites. 

(2) Berrtti (Chronograijhia Italic Medii Avi, p. 106. we,) has ilkiHrated Cent.«mceW«, LeQpoIia, Civitt* 
Loonma, uad the other pW es of ih« JRomfin du«lif . ^^ 
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insull: the design of enclosing it with walls and towers exhaust^ all that aathority 
Gould command, or charity would supply; and the pious labour of four years was 
animated in every season, and at every hour, by the presence of the indefatigable 
pontiflT. The love of fame, a generous but worldly passion, may be detected in the 
name of the Leonine city^ which he bestowed on the Vatican; jet the pride of the 
dedication was tempered with Christian penance and humility. The boundary 
was trod by the bishop and his clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes; the songa 
of triumph were modulated to psalms and litanies; the walls were l^esprinkled with 
holy water; and the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the old and the new Rome 
might ever be preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable. (1) 

The emperor Thec4>hilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, was one of the most 
active and high-spirited princes who reigned at Constantinople during the middle 
age. In offensive or defensive war, he marched in person five times against the 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the enemy in his losses and de- 
feats. In the last of these expeditions he penetrated into S>;ria, and beseiged the 
obscure town of Sozopetra, the casual birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose 
father Harun was attended in peace and war by the most favourite of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt or a Persian impostor employed at that moment the 
arnts of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour of a place for which he 
felt and acknowledged some degree of filial affection. These solicitations deter- 
mined the emperor to wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was le- 
velled with the ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or mutilated with ig- 
nominious cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced away from thead- 
jfkcent territory.. Among these a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, in an 
agony of despair, the name of Motassem; and the insults of the Greeks engaged- 
the honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity^ and to answer her appeah Un- 
i^er the reign of the two elder brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been 
confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; this frontier station had 
^^ercised his military talents; and among his accidental claims to the name of 
Octonary,{2) the most meritorious are the d^A^ battles which he gained or fought 
against the enemies of the Koran. In this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, 
Syria, and Egypt, were recruited from the tribes of Arabia, and the Turkish 
hordes: his cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct some myriads 
from the hundred and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables; and the expense 
of the armament was computed at four millions sterling, or one hundred thousand 
pounds of gold. From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in 
three divisions along the high road of Constantinople: Motassem himself command- 
ed the centre, and tl^e vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of 
the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or fail with the least re- 
proach. In the revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to retaliate a similar 
affront. The father of Theophilus was a native of Amorium(3) in Phrygia: the^ 
original seat of the imperial house had been adorned with privileges and momi- 
ments; and whatever might be the indifference of the people, Constantinople it- 
self was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the Sovereign and his court. The 
name of jirmorium was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; and their three- 
armies were again united under the walls of the devoted city. It had been pro- 
posed by the wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants^ 
and to abandon the empty structures to the vain resentment of the barbarians. 
The emperor embraced the more generous resolution of defending, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. When the armies drew near, the front of the 
Mahoqoetan line appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted with spears and 
javelins; but the event of the action was not glorious on either side to the nationat 
tpoops. The Arabs were broken, but it was by the ewords of thirty thousand 

(1) The Arabi ftn^ the Greek* are alike silent coticeminethe inraVion of Rome hy the Africans. The Latlit' 
ehronittlcs do not afiurd much instniction (See the Annals of Baronius and PasnO Oor authentic and cotero- 
Borftrjr fcnide for the popeaof the ninth century is Anastasius, Ubcarian of the Roman church. His life of Leo 
.1 V. contains twenty-four pa^^es (p. 175—199. e<ht. Paris;) and if a great part consist of superstitioui trifles, we- 
must blame or coraraend his hero, who was much oftener in a church than in a cnmp. 

(a) The same number was applied to the following circumstances in the life of Motassem: he was the eighty 
of the Ahbassides; he reismed eiehtyewt, eight months, and eight days; lefc eigftt sons, eig^ daughters, eighS' 
thousand slaves, eight millions ofgold. 

(3) Amorium it seldom mentioned by the old KCog^phers, and totally for(|;otten in the Roman Itineraries 
After tlie sixth c<aitnry,it became an episcopal see, and at lenj^h the metropolis of the new Gtelatia (Carol. 
S^to. Biulo, GeoRTaph. Sacra, p. 234.) The city rose again from its ruttrt, if \re sirould redd AmUtiWfn^ no^ 
^njffrsp^, in lire ttxt^ the Nubian gfatjgrrapher(p, ^S.) 
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^Persians* vno had obtained service and settlement in the Byzandne eminre* ^^ 
Greeks were repulsed and vanqmshed, but it was by the arrows of the Turkish 
cavalry; and had not their bow-strings been damped and relaxed by the evening^ 
rain, very few of the Christians could have escaped with the emperor from the 
field of battle. They breathed at Dorylseum, at the distance of three days; and 
Theq[>hilus» reviewing his trembling s(^uadrons, forgave the common flight both 
of the prince and people. After this discovery of his weakness, he vainly hoped 
to deprecate the^fame of Amorium; the inexorable caliph rejected with contempt 
hh prayers and promises; and detained the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses 
Xit his great revenge. They had nearly been the witnesses of his shame. The vi- 
gorous assaults of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful governor, a veteran 
garrison, and a desperate people; and the Saracens must have raised the siege if 
a domestic traitor had not pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place which 
was decorated with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow of Motassem 
was accomplished with unrelenting rigour: tired, rather thstn satiated, with de- 
struction, he returned to his new palace of Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bag- 
dad, while the ttnfortunate{l) Theophilus implored the tardy and doubtful aid ai 
his western rival, the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the seige of Amorium above 
seventy thousand Moslems had perished: their loss had been revenged by the 
^ slaughter of thirty thousand Christians, and the sulBTerlngs of an equal number of 
<iaptives, who were treated as the most atrocious criminals. Mutual necessity could 
sometimes extort the exchange or ransom of prisoners;(2) but in the national and 
Teligious conflict of the two empires, peace was without confidence, and war, with- 
<Mit mercy. Quarter was seldom given in the field; those who escaped the edge 
-of the sword, were condemned to hopeless servitude, or exquisite torture;* and a 
catholic emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens of 
Crete, who were flayed alive, or were plunged into caldrons of boiling oil. (3) To 
-a point of honour Motassem had sacrificed a flourishing city, two hundred thousand 
lives, and the property of millions. The same caliph descended from his horse* 
and dirtied his robe to relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, who, with his 
laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these actions did he reflect with 
the most pleasure, when he was summoned by the angel of death?C4) 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of his family and na- 
tion expired. When the Arabian conquerors had spread themselves over the east,, 
^nd were mineled with the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they in- 
sensibly lost the freehom and martial virtues of the ^esert. The courage ot the 
south is the artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; the active power of enthu- 
^asm had decayed, and the ipercenary forces of the caliph were recruited in those 
t^limates of the north, of which valour is the hardy and spontaneous pix)duction„ 
Of the Turks, (5) who dwelt beyond the Oxus and Jaxartc^, the robust youths^ 
«ither taken in war, or purchased in trade, were educated in the exercises of the 
!feeld, and the profession of the Mahometan faith. The Turkish guards stood in 
arms round the throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the dorainiqii 
•of the palace and the provinces. Motassem, the first author of this dangerous ex-, 
ample, introduced into the capital above fifty thousand Turks; their licentious cop^- 
^uct provoked the public indignation, and the quarrels of the soldiers and people 
induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his own residence and the 
<;amp of his barbarian favourites at Samara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues 

(1) In (heeast he WM styled Ag(ru7:$9(Contuiq8tor Theophnn. lib. iii. t>. 84*0 bat ^ueb wttt tbe ignoanee 
tif tbe west, tbftt his amDauadorsyin publie discourse, «aif^t boldly narrate, de rictoriis, qoat m&rtam eitettf 
iKlIando gentes ocelitas fuerat assecatas (Annalist. Bertinian. apud Fagi, torn. iii. p. 780.) 

(2) Abulpharagius (Uynast. p. 167. 168.) relates one of these singular transactions on the bridge of the rirer 
Z^amns in CiKcia, tbe Hmtt of the two empires, and one dav's journey westward of Tarsus (n*Ani^lle, Geagta- 
l^ic Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 91.) Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women aa4- 
children, one hundred eonf^erates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. They passed eaeh other 
in the middle of the bridge, and when they reached their respective ftiends, they shouted AUar ilcter, and 
a^e EleiMth Many oftUv prisoners of Amorium were probably among them, but in the same year (A. H. 
^91.) the most illnstriims of them, the forty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the eaiiph*s order. 

. (3) Constantin. l»orphytogenitus, in Vit. Basil, c fll. p. 186. These Saiacens were indeed Cieated with 
nkr wverity aspirates and renegadoes. 



(4) For.Thep|ihilus, Motassem. and the Amorian war, see the Continuator of Theophanes (lib. iiup. V7--M«> 
Ovnesins (lib. iii. p. 24^34.,) Cedrenos (188—532.,) ElmaeinrHist. Saracen, p. 180.,) Abuipharagins (Dfnast.p. 
16#, 166.,) Abolfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 191.0 d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Ofientale, p. 639, 6 lo.) '^ ^ *; 

(5) M. de Gojgnes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stnmbles, in the gulf between Chinese and Maiw- 
"W»P »tpry^ thinks he can see that these Turks are the Hoc&ke alias the Kaoipbe^qr high moMffi Ifen *V 

^ri^^2mi^*?(SBMS^^ *^ '^ **^ ^^ - dttmiifltm* of the ca1i](fh7«iigatniail£, &c» 
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aibove the City df t^eace. (1) His sod Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant : 
odious to his subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and these 
strangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promise of a re- 
volution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause of nis son, they burst into hi$ 
apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the 
same swords which he had recently distributed among the guards of his life and 
throne, f o this throne, yet streaming with a father's blood, Montasser was tri- 
umphantly led; but in a reign of six months, he found only the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. If he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which represented the crime 
and punishment of the sons of Chosroes; if his days were abridged by g^ief and 
remorse, we may allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the bitterness 
of death, that he had lost both this world and the world to come. After this act 
of treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking-staff of Mahomet, 
were given and torn away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four years created, 
deposed, and murdered three commanders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were dragged by the fect^ 
exposed naked to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and compelled to pur- 
chase, by the abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate, f 2) 
At length, however, the fury of the tempest was spent or diverted: the Abbasaidcs 
returned to the less turbulent residence of Bagdad; the msolence of the Turks 
was curbed with a firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers were divided 
and destroyed in foreign warfare. But the nations'of the east had been taught 
to trample on the successors of the prophet; and the blessings of domestic peace 
were obtained by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform are the 
mischiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat the story of th&prxtorians of 

While the flame of enthusiasm was' damped by the business, the pleasure, aud 
the knowledge, of the age, it burnt with concreted heat in the breasts of the cho- 
sen few, the congenial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in this world 
or in the next. How carefully soever the book of prophecy had been sealed by 
the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we may profane the word,) even the 
reason of fanaticism, might believe that, after the successive missions of Adam, 
>foah, Abraham, Moses, Jesusy and Mahomet, the same God, in the fulness of 
time, would reveal a still more perfect and permanent law. In the two hundred 
and seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neighbourhood of Cufe, ea 
Arabian preacher, of the name of Carmath, assumed the lofty and incomprehen- 
sible style of the guide, the director, the demonstration, the word, the Holy Ghosts 
the camel, the herald of the Messiah, who had conversed with him in a human 
shape, and the representative of Mahommed the son of Ali, of St. John the Bap- 
tist, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic volume, the precepts of the Koran 
were refined to a more spiritual sense: he relaxed the duties of ablution, fastings 
and pilgrimage; allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and forbidden fruit; and 
nourished the fervour of his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. The 
idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of the magistrates 
of Cufa; a timid persecution as^sted the progress of the new sect, and the nanoe 
of the prophet became more revered after his person had been withdrawn frorm 
the world. His twelve apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, **a 
race of men," says Abulfeda, *• equally devoid of reason and religion;" and th& 
sdccess of their preaching seemed to threaten Ar^ia with a new revolution. The 
Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they disclaimed the title of the house 
of Abbas, and abhorred the worldy pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were 
susceptible of ^scipline, since they vowed a blind and absolute submission to the 
imam, who was called to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the people. 
Instead of the legal tithes, he dumed the fifth of their substance and spoil: tne most 
flagitious sins were no more than the type of disobedience; and the brethren werei 

{O He cbongcd the old namefl of Sumeie, or SaiMta, into theftneifal tide of SonBfhfroi, tint «hidieive» 
pbrMure at firtt sifffat (D'Herbelot, Bibliotheqae Orientale, p. 808, d^AnvillCf I'Eaphmte et It Tigra, p. 97; 98.) 

(3) Take vtpecimen, the death of the caliph Motaz: Correptum pedibui petrahunt, et radlbvis probe per- 
nMilcant,etspoHatum laceru veatibus in sole collocant, pi% ciuus. aceerrimo otu pedei aliernis attolehat et 
demittebAt. Adstantiiitn aliquis mwero colaphos eontinuo ingeralat, qaos ille objectis ma&ibus avertere atu- 

debftt Quo tacto traditui tortori fuit toto^ue tridao eibo potaqne prohibituft .... Stifibeatoi, S:c. 

^AbnUeda, p. 20&) Of' the oaliph Mohtadi, he lays, cerviett ipsi perpetuis letibot contondebant, testieuloaqtie 
pcdiha* ooBouleabant (p. 208.) 

(31 See under the veieiis of MoCusem, Xlb(aw;d£Rel, MosMnfler, MhsQin, Mods. Mqh^Mli tod Wbtime^ in 
Uie BiblQ>m«iae of d^UerUlot, tnd the nowfAUUiar Anntus of £3iiui<;ix>, AOolp^ Atglu»» ana Availed*. 
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tmitcd and concealed by an oath of secrecy. After a bloody conflict, ^they prevailed 
in the province of Bahrein, along the Persian gulf: far and wide, the tribes 6f the- 
desert were subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, df Abu Said and his son 
Abu Taherj and these rebellious imams could muster in the field a hundred and 
seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the 
approach of an enemy who neither asked nor accepted quarter; and the diflference 
between them in fortitude and patience, is expressive of the change which three 
centuries of prosperity had effected in the character of the Arabians. Such 
troopj were discomfited in every action; the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufia 
and Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was filled with consternation; and 
the caliph trembled behind the veils of his palace. In a daring inroad beyond the - 
Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the gates of the capital with no more than five 
hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader, the bridges had been broken 
down, and the person or head of the rebel was expected every hour by the com- 
mander of the faithful. His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprized 
Abu Taher of his danger, and recommended a speedy escape. , *• Your master,' 
^aid the intrepid Carmathian to the messen^r, " is at the head of thirty thousand 
soldiers: three such men as these are wlantmg in his host;" at the same instant, 
turning to three of his companions, he commanded the first to plunge a jigger 
into his breast, the second to leap into the P-'igris, and the third Xp cast himself 
headlong down a precipice. They obeyed without a murmur. ** Relate,'* con- 
tinued the imam, *' what you have seen: before the evening your general shall be 
chained among my dogs." Before the evening, the camp was surprised and the 
menace was executed. The rapine of the Carmathians was sanctified by their 
aversion to;the worship of Mecca; they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty 
thousand devout Moslems were abandoned on the burning sands to a deajth of 
hunger and thirst. Another year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed without 
interruption; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu Taher stormed the holy city, 
and trampled on the most venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. Thirty thou- 
sand citizens and strangers Were put to the sword; the sacred precincts were pol- 
luted by the burial of three thousand dead bodies; the well of 2^mzem pvei^wcd 
with blood; the golden spout was forced from its place; the V^eil of Jthe Caaba was 
divided among these impious sectaries; and the black stone, the first monunoent 
of the nation, was borne away in triumph to their capital. After this deed of sa- 
crilege and crueltjr, they continued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt; 
but the vital principle of enthusiasm had withered at the root. Their scruples or 
their avarice again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restored the* black stone 
of the Caaba; and it is needless to inquire into what factions they were broken, or 
by whose swords they were finally extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may 
be considered as the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire oi 
the caliphs. (1) 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight and magnitude of the emj^ 
itself. The caliph Almamon might proudly assert, that it was eaaer for bin to 
rule the east and the west, than to manage a chess board of two feet sqaare;(3) 
yet I suspect, that in both those games he was guilty ofnnany fatal mistakes; ^ 
I perceive, that in the distant provinces the authority of the first and most power- 
ful of the Abbassides was already impaired. The analogy of despotism invests |lie i 
representative with the full majesty of the prince; the division and balaode^ 
powers might relax the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive sofagftt 
to inquire into the origin and administration of civil government. He who is bo?n 
in the purple is seldom worthy to reign; but the elevation of a private man, of a 
peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong presumption of his courage and capa- 
jcity, 1 he viceroy of a remote kingdom aspires to secure the property and inW 
ritance of his precarious trust; the nations must rejoice in the presence of tbiir 
i^overeign; and the command of armies and treasures are at once the object and j^ 
instrument of his ambition. A change was scarcely visible as long as the Kentc- 
nants of the caliph were content with their vica^ous title; while they solidtedfor 
themselves or their sons a renewal of the imperial grant,, and still malntaiDe^ ^ 
the coin, and in the public prayers, the name and prerogative of the cc»nm^i^ 

(I) For tiMseet of tlie Cannathians, comuk Elroacin, (Hist. Saracen, p. 210— 224. 229. 231. 239. 241. tjB.^ 
Abulpharainiit, (Dynast, p. 179— 18S.) Abulfeda, (AnnaK Moslem, p. 218, 219, &c. 245. 265. V4) m^^^W^ 
nelet,rBibliothrqae Orientale,p. 256—258. 035.) I find some inconsistnieies oftheftlogy iqid iftaoootagl^ippil 
If V^id not be easy nor ufmueh imporfanee to reconcile. 
^(3?HFtte,SyntagmftDiswmttoni.ii.p.57.inHist.Sh^!!mllJ. . • 
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of the fmthfiil^ But in the long and hereditary exercise of power, they assumed 
the pride and attributes of roySty; the alternative of peace or war, of reward or 
punishment, depended solely^ on their will; and the revenues of the government 
were reserved lor local services or private magnificence. Instead or a regular 
supply of men and money, the successors of the prophet were flattered with the 
ostentatious gift of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of wlk hangings, or some 
pounds of musk and amber. (1) 

After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal and spiritual supremacy of the Ab- 
bassides, the first symptoms of disobedience broke forth in the province of Africa, 
Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, be- 
queathed to the dynasty of the Agtabitea the inheritance of his name and power, 
' The indolence or policy of the caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued 
only with poison the founder of the JEdrisit€8,(2) who erected the kingdom and 
city of Fez on the shores of the western ocean. (3) In the east, the first dynasty waS 
that of the Taherite8;{4,) the posterity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars 
of the sons of Harun,"had served with too much zeal and success the cause of Alma- 
xnon, the. yoiinger brother. He was sent into honourable exile, to command on the 
banks of the Oxus; and the independence of his successors, who reigned in Cho- 
rasan till the fourth generation, was palliated by their modest and respectful de- 
meanour, the happiness of their subjects, and the security of their frontier. They 
were supplanted by one of those adventurers so frequent in tlie annals of the* east, 
who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the name of Sqffhrides) for the profes- 
sion of a robber. In a nocturnal visit tp the treasure of the prince of Sistan, Jacob, 
the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with hia 
tongue. Salt, amon^ the orientals, is the symbol of hospitality, and the pious rob- 
ber immediately retired without spoil or damage. The discovery of this honou- 
rable behaviour recommended Jacob to pardon and trust; he led an army at first 
for his benefactor, at last for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the residence 
of the Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad, the conqueror was arrested 
by a fever. He gave audience in bed to the ambassador of the caliph; and be- 
side him on a table were exposed a naked scimitar, a crust of brown bread and a 
bunch of onions. ** If I die," said he, " your master is delivered from his fears. 
If I live, this must determine between us. If I am vanquished, I can return with- 
out reluctance to the homely fare of my youth. " From the height where he stood, 
the descent would not have been so soft or harmless; a timely death secured his 
own repose and that of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions the 
retreat of his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbas- 
sides were too feeble to contend, too proud to forgive; they invited the powerful 
dynasty of the Samanides, who passed the Oxus with ten thousand horse, so poor, 
that their stirrups were of wood; so brave, that they vanquished the Soffarian army, 
eight times more numerous than their own. The captive Amrou was sent in 
chains, a grateful offering to the court of Bagdad; and as the victor was content 
with the inheritance of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned 
for awhile to the allegiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt 
•were twice dismembered by their Turkish slaves, of the race of Toulon and A- 
ahid, (5) These barbarians, in religion and manners, the countrymen of Mahomet; 
emerged from the bloody factions of the palace to a provincial command and an 
independant throne: their names became famous and formidable in their time; but 
the founders of these two potent dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, 
the vanity of ambition. The first on his death-bed implored the mercy of God to 

(1) Tbe dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the Annalt of Elmacin^ Abti1pharagias,fuid 
Abu Ifeda, under the proper years; in the dictionary of d*Herbeiot, under the propei- names. The tables of M^ 
de Gaignes (Hist, des Hansy torn. i. ethibit a general chronotog;y of the east, interspersed with some histurieal 
anecdatet: but hisftttachinent to national blood has sometimes confounded the order of time and place. 

00 The Aglabitesand Edrisites aretheprofened sulueetof M> de Cardonne, (Hist, de TAfrique et de t'Es^ 
pacrne sous la Domination des Arabes, tohi. li. p. 1—03.) 

(S) To escape the reproach of error, I rouxt criticise the inaccuracies of M. de Guignet (tora. i. p. 329.) con* 
cemine the Edrisite*. 1. The dynastv and city of Fez could not be founded in the year of the He^ra 173, 
since the founder was ^potthumou* child of a descendant of Ali, who fled from Mecca in the year 168. 2. This 
ibander, Edris, the son of Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of one hundred and twenty years, A. 
H' 3l3« died A. U. 214, in the piime of manhood. 3. The dynasty endM A. H. 307, twenty-three ytars sooner 
tb«n it is fixed by the historian of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abolfedr, p. iM, 159. 185. 238. 

^4) The dynasfies of the Taherites and Soffiirides, with the rise of that of the Samanides, are described in the 
ttnmaX history and Latin verti<ni of Mirchond; yet the most interesting facts had already been drained by the 
ailfeence of 1^. d'Herbelot. 

(5) BI. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. iii. p. 124—154.) has exhauitad the Toulunides and Ikshiditm of 
Bgyp^ Md thrown seme light on the CarmathiiUit and Hamadanites* 

Vox. Iir. 53 n \ 
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a sinner, ignorant of the limits of his own power: the second, in the midst of focrr 
hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, concealed from every human? 
eye the chamber where he attempted to sleep. Their sons were educated in the 
vices of kings; and both Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the Ab- 
bassides during an interval of thirty years. In tl^e decline of their empire, Me- 
sopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was occuiwed by the 
Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan. The poets oftheir court could repeat,, 
without a blush, that nature had formed their countenances for beauty, their 
tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality and valour: but the genuine 
tale of the elevation and reign of the HamadanUea exhibits a scene of treachery^» 
murder and parricide. At the same fatal period, the Per^an kingdom was agam 
usurped by the dynasty of the Bowides, by the sword of three brothers, who, un- 
der, various names, were styled the support and columns of the state, and who, from 
the Caspian sea to the oceart, would suflfer no tyrants but themselves. Under their 
reim, the language and genius of Persia revived, and the Arabs, three hundred 
and four years after the death of Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the 
east. 

Radhi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty-ninth of the successors 
of Mahomet, was the last who deserved the title of commander of the faithful;(l) 
the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke to the people, or conversed with the learned; 
the last who, in the expense of his household^ represented the wealth and magni- 
ficence of the ancient caliphs. After him, the lords of the eastern world were re- 
duced to the most abject misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile 
condition. The revolt of the provinces circumscribed their dominions within the 
walls of Bagdad; but that capital still contained an innumerable multitude, vain of 
their past fortune, discontented with their present state, and oppressed bv the de- 
mands of a treasury, which had formerl3r been replenished by the spoil and tri- 
bute of nations. Their idleness was exercised by faction and controversy. Under 
the mask of piety, the rigid followers of Hanbal(2) invaded the pleasures of do- 
mestic life, burst into the houses of plebeians and princes, spilled the wine, broke 
the instruments, beat the musicians, and dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, 
the associates of every handsome youth. In each profession, which allowed room 
for two persons, the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of AH; and the Ab- 
bassides were awakened by the clamorous grief of the sectaries, who denied their 
title, and cursed theii- progenitors. A turbulent people could only be repressed 
by a miUtary force; but who could satisfy the avarice, or assert the discipline, of 
,the mercenaries themselves ? The African and the Turkish guards drew their 
swords ag£^inst each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra^S) im- 
prisoned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of the mosch and 
naram. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court of any neighbouring prince, 
their deliverance was a change of servitude, till they were prompted by ae^>air 
to invite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad 
by their irresistible arms. The civil and military i>owers were assumed by Moe- 
zaldowlat, the second of the three brothers, and as^tipend of sixty thousand pounds 
sterling was assigned by his generosity for the private expense of the commander 
of the faithful. But on the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors of 
Chorasan, and in the presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and the ructe 
hands of his Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes were put out, and the 
mean ambition of Abbassides aspired to the vacant station of danger and disgrace. 
In the school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave and abstemi- 
ous virtues of the primitive times. Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, 

<l) Hie ett altimns ehalirah qui multnm atqueceepiai pro coneione perorarit. . . . Fuit etiam vltiniu qn 
otiam cum eraditit et facetis hominibiii fallere hilariterque a||;ere foieret. Vltinitii tandem ckanftu TOt* 
■araptu»,fttipendia,/«ditBa.et thesauri, caliiue, cseteraque omnu aqjica pomra prioram chaOfiuramadiMlU 
coroparata fuerint. Videbimoi enim pauUo poet qoam indiniit et lervilibnt luAbriii exagitati, qxmm ad b«- 
nilero fortunam uttimamgne conteraptnm abjecti faerint hi quotidam potentiuimi totkw tenanim piieMa- 
fium orliis doroiui. Abolfed. Anna!. Moslem, p. 261. I have given this pasMge at ttenaimer md tMecT 
Abulfeda; bbt the can of Latin eloquence belongt more properly to Reiske. The Afabias luilanaii (p» 1S5. 
S57. S<U»369. 883, &c.) bas supplied me with the most intereiting fkets of this paranapb. , . • 

(2) Their master, on a similar occasion, showed himself of a more Indulgent and totorating spinfw AlUMP 
Sbn Hanba), the head of one of the four orthodox sects, was bom at Bagdad, A. H. 164, ana ^ed theie A* H. 
S41. He fought and suffered in the dispute concerning the creation of the Koran. _^ 

(3) The office of vizier was superseded by the emir alOmra Imnerator Imperatornm, a title fintiamBlW 
Of Radhi, and which merged at length in the Bowides and Seljvkides; vectigalibus, et tributit, ec anviM p«' 
•mnes regiones prsefecit, jussitque in omnibus suggestis nominis «us in concionibm mentio iWM fi eri. (AM*' 
pJ»nMf>«», lyynait. p. 190.) It is likewise meBti<med by Efmacht, (p. 254. 85^) 
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they fasfe^j they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of the Son- 
nites; they performed with zeal and knowledge the functions of their ecdesiasti- 
csd character. The respect of nations still waited on the successors of the apos- 
tle, the oracles of the law and conscience of the faithful; and the weakness or di- 
vision of their tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides to the sovereignty rf 
Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been imbittercd by the triumph of of the Fa- 
timites, the real or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity of Afri- 
ca, these succe^ul rivals extinguished in Egvpt and Syria, both the spiritual and 
temporal authority of the Abbassides; and the monarch of the Nile msulted the 
humble pontiff* on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, m the century which elapsed after the war 
of Theophilus and Motassem, tne hostile transactions of the two nations were 
confined to some inroads by sea and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and in- 
delible hatred. But when the eastern world was convulsed and broken, the 
Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and revenge. 
The Byzantine empire, since the accession of the Basilian race, had reposed in 
peace and dignity; and they might encounter with their entire strength the front 
of some petty emir, whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national foes 
of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of the morning star, and the death of 
the Saracens,(l) were applied in the public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a 
prince as renowned in the camp as he was" unpopular in the city. In the subordi- 
nate station of great domestic, or general of the east, he reduced the island of . 
Crete, and extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with impunity, 
the majesty of the empire. (2) His military genius was displayed in the conduct 
and success of the enterprise, which had so often failed with loss and dishonour. 
The Saracens were contounded with the landing of his troops on safe and level 
bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the shore. Seven months were con- 
simied in the siege of Candia: the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain; and after the nuissy wall 
and double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, a hopeless conflict was still 
maintained in the streets and houses of the city. The whole island was subdued 
in the capital, and a submissive people accepted, without resistance, the baptism 
of the conqueror. (3) Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp of a tri- 
umph; but the imperial diadem was the sole reward that could repay the services, 
t>r satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth in lineal descent of the Ba- 
silian race, his widow Theophania successively married Nicephorus Phocas, and 
his assassin John Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. They reigned as the guar- 
dians and colleagues of her infant sons; and the twelve years of their military 
command form the most splendid period of the Bvzantine annals. The subjects 
and confederates, whom they led to war, appearea, at least in the eyes of an ene- 
mj, two hundred thousand strong: and of these about thirty thousand were armed 
•with cuirasses:(4) a train of four thousand mules attended their march; and their 
evening camp was regularly fortified with an enclosure of iron spikes. A series 
of bloody ana undecisive combats is nothing more than an anticipation of what 
would have been effected in a few years by the course of nature; but I shall briefly 
prosecute the conquests of the two emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the 
desert of Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus in Cicilia first exercised 
the skill and perseverance of their troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. In the double city of Mopsuestia, which 
is divided by the river Sams, two hundred thousand Moslems were predestined to 
death or slavery, (5) a surprising degree of population, which must at least include 

(1) Liutpraml, ivbose choleric temper was imbittered by his uneaty situttion, tugj^esta the names of re- 
proach and contempt more applicable to Nicephorus than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce renit Stella matu- 
tina, sorgit Eons, rererberat obtuto solis radios, pallida Saraeenomm mors, Nicephorus fuSiav. 

(2) Notwithstandmg the hisinualions of Zonaras, x«i st A(>ti&c. (torn. ii. Iib.xvi'.p. 197.) it is an undoubt- 
ed fket, that Crete was eorapletely and finally subdued by Nicephorus Phocas. (Pagi, Critica, torn. iii. p. 873. 
—875. Meursins, Creta, lib. iii. c. 7. torn. iii. p. 464, 465. 

(3) A Gr^k life of St. Nieon, the Armenian, was fonnd in the Sforza library, and translated into Latin by 
the Jesuit Sirmond for the nseof cardinal Baronius. This cotemporar^r legend casts a ray of light on Crete 
«nd Peloponnesas in the teotii century. He found the newly recovered island, fcedis detestandse Agarenorum 
saperstitionis vestigiis adhue plenam ae refertam . . . but Mie victorious missionary, perhaps with some carnal 
aid, adbaptismum omnes rerseqae fido disciplinam pepulit. £cc]csus peraotam insulam SKdificatis. &c. 
<Annal. Bccles. A. D. 061.) 

(4) Bbnacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 278, 279. Liutprand was disposed to depreciate the Greek power, yet he 
-owns that Nicephorus led against Assyria an army of eighty thousand men. 

. (s) Ducenta fere millia bominum numerabat urbs, (Abulfeda. Annal. Moslem, p. 231.) of Mopsuestia, or 
Tlafifli, MiUDpsyita, Mansuti, Mftmifta, acit ii corruptly, tir perhaps moie correctly, styled in the middle ag»s. 
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the inhabitants of the dependant districts. They were surrounded and taken hf 
assault; but Tarsus was induced by the slow progress of famine; and no sooner 
had the Saracens yielded on honourable terms* than they were mortified by the 
distant and unprofitable view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were dis- 
missed with a safe conduct to the confines of Syria; a part of the old Christian* 
haid quietly lived under their dominion, and the vacant habitations were reple- 
nished by a new colony. But the mosch was converted into a stable; the pulpit 
was delivered to the flames; many rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoils o€ 
Astatic churches, were made a gi^ateful oiFering to the piety or avarice of the em* 
perori and he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed 
m the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of his victory. After they 
had forced and secured the narrow passes of mount Amanus, the two Roman 
princes repeatedly carried their arms into the heart of Syria. Yet instead of as- 
"saulting the walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared 
to respect the ancient metropolis of the east t he contented himself with drawing 
round the city a line of circumvallation; left a stationary army; and instructed his 
lieutenant to expect, without impatience^ the return of spring* But in the depUi 
of winter, in ja aark and rainy night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hun-? 
dred soldiers, approached the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two 
adjacent towers> stood firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely main- 
tained his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though effectual support of his 
reluctant chief. The first tumult of slaughter and rapine subsided; the reign of 
Caesar and of Christ was restored; and the efFbrtsof a hundred thousand Saracens, 
and of the armies of S3rria and the fleets of Africa, were consumed without eflfect 
before the walls of Antfech* The royal city of Aleppo was subject to Seifeddow- 
lat, of the dynasty of Hamaden, who clouded his past glory by the precipitate re- 
treat which abandoned his kingdom and capital to the Roman invaders. In his 
stately palace, that stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfiilly seized a wcU- 
fumished magazine of arms, a stable of fourtieen hundredi mules, and three hun- 
dred bags of silver and gold. But the walls of the city withstood the strokes of 
their battering rams: and the besiegers pitched their tents on the neighbouring 
mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated the quarrel of the townsmen and 
mercenaries; the guard of the gates and ramparts was deserted; and, while they 
furiously charged each other in the market Vlace, they were surprised and de- 
stroyed by the sword of a common enemy. The male sex was extermmated by 
the sword r ten thousand youths were led into captivity: the weight of the predous 
spoil exceeded the strength and number of the beasts of burden; the superfluous 
remainder was burnt: and, after a licentious possession of ten days, the Bo- 
mans marched away from the naked and bleedmg city. In their Syrian inros^s, 
they cckmmanded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
the ensuing season, might reap the benefit; more than a hundred cities were re- 
duced to obedience; and eighteen pulpits of ^e principal moschs were committed 
to the flames, to expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet, The clasac 
tiames of Hierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa, revive for a moment in the list <rf con- 
quest; the emperor Zimices encamped in the paradise of Damascus, and accepted 
the ransom of a submissive people; and the torrent was only stopped by the im- 
pi^cgnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since the days of 
Heracliusi the Euphrates, below the passage of mount Taurus, had been imper- 
vious, and almost mvincible, to the Greeks. The river yielded a free passage to 
the victorious Zimisces: and the historian may imitate the speed with which he 
overran the once famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, Martyropolis, Amida,{l) and 
Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. His 
ardour was quickened by the desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecbata- 
na,(2) a well-known name, under which the Byzantine writer has concealed the 

(Wesselihg. Xtioerar. p . 680.). Yet I cannot c«ait this extreme populouwets a few years after the testimoiiy rf 
the emperefif LeOj ou y«p vokvitKhU* (rrp^Toa to«; K«Xi£« Bi«pi8««»s sttiv, ^Tactica. c. 18. in Meunii Od. torn, vk 

ih817.) r r V --> 

(0 The text of Leo the deacon, in the cornipt names of Emeta and M^ctartiro, reveals the eitiet of Amida 
and Martyropohs. (Miafarekin. See Abalfeda, Geograpb. p. 2«. vers. Reiske.) Of the former, Leo ohserrei 
vrbs munita et illostm; of the latter, dara atque compicua oplbusque et peeore, leliqais ejos provinciii ua» 
Dus ataue oppidis Ionise prasstans. 

(2) Ut et Ecbatana per^eret Agarenonimque re^iam everteret aiant enim urhiom qiue mqiimn sunt 

ac toto orbe ^tiyit fdicissimam esse auroque ditissimam. (Leo Diacon. apud Panum, torn. ir. p. 34.) Tfcil 
splendid desehption suits only with Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to Haroadan, the true Bcfaflttana, 
^f i^'^^i*^ ^^' Ancienne, torn. ii. p. M7.) or Tauris, whieh has commonly been mUtaken for that eity. Tha 
^fJlSif J!*?.**?!!'*"*! **"»®,»"4ej?n»|^ "If* " transferred by a more chusie authority ^Ciceio ptoUfi 
MaiPlla,c. 4.) lo the royal seat ofMithridates, king: of Pontm. / a i- — ^ 
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^capital of the Abbassides,* The consternation of the fugitives had already dif'^ 
fused the terror of his name; bat the fanded riches of Bagdad had already been 
dissipated by the avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
people, and the stem demands of the Ueutenant of the Bowides, .required the ca- 
liph to provide for the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi replied, that his 
* arms, his revenues, and his provinces, had been torn from his hands, and that he 
was ready to abdicate a dignity which he was unable to support. The emir was 
inexorable; the furniture of the palace was sold; and the paltry price of forty thou- 
sand pieces of gold was instantly consumed in private luxury. But the apprehen- 
aons of Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of the Greets; thirst and hunger 
guarded the desert of Mesopotamia: and the emperor, satiated with g;lory, and 
laden with oriental spoils, returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in his tri- 
umph, the silk, the aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. 
Yet the powers of the east had been bent, not broken, by this transient hurricane. 
After the departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to their capitals; 
the subjects disclaimed their involuntary oaths of alle^ance; the Moslems aeain 
purified their temples, and overturned thcidols of the saints and martyrs; the Nes- 
torians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an orthodox master; and the num- 
bers and spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the sujiport of the church and 
^te. Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, with the clUes of Cilicia and the 
isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a permanent and useful accession to the Ro- 
man empire. (1) 

(1) See Uie AiuuOt of Elmacin, Abulphang:iut) and Abulfeda, fronn A. H. 351, to A. U. S«L; and fhe reifm 
orNfeephorut Phoett and John Zimueet, in die Chnmieles of Zonaras (toou ii. lib. xri, pb 199. lib. xvik SI5.) 
and Gedrenus. (Compend. p. (M9--684.) Their manifold defects are partly supplied, by tbe MS. history of 
Xeo the Deacon, which Pa^ obtained from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost entire in theliiitiB rer- 
MOB* (Critiea, torn. tii. p. 873, torn, ir* p. 37.) 
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